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SAMUEL ALEXANDER 

PtiOTESSOR J H MUIRHEAD 

In Samuel Alexander, who died on September 13th, we have lost 
the thinker who, since the death of F H Bradley in 1924, has been 
the leadmf figure in British philosophy, and whom all schools, 
whatever their differences, have delighted to honour as their chief 
Closely united with Bradley as one of "those from whom he learned 
most," and as himself for eleven years Fellow of a neighbouring 
College in Oxford, he developed a philosophy which in its starting 
point, method, and apparent results was poles asunder from that 
of his teacher Yet it would be strange if two men who both inhented 
the same great European tradition, and pursued what they conceived 
of as its inner significance with the same absolute sincerity of purpose 
and the same talent, amounting to genius, for speculation should 
have been so wide apart from each other as the letter of their 
teaching seemed to indicate Alexander might not perhaps have 
been wiUmg to ask, as Whitehead does, whether "the type of thought 
involved (in his own metaphysics} be not a transformation of some 
mam doctrines of Absolute Idealism on to a realistic basis,"' but 
I believe it could be shown to be true that by a kind of "meeting 
of extremes in contemporary philosophy," different from that which 
Bosanquet had in mind m his book with that title, these two 
philosophers stand for different perspectives of the same world the 
one starting from the axiom that "if you would see a thing as it 
truly is you must watch it in its beginnings," the other from the 
opposite “if you would see the reality of a thing you must see it 
m the light of what it aims at becoming," the one meaning by 
reality that which is actual, the other that which is ideal, the one 
< Piel&ce to Process and PeohJy, p vu 
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emphasizing existence, the other value, as the due to the truth of 
the universe If this or anything like it be true, what these two 
leading thinkers have left to the coming generation is not so much 
a choice between two diverse philosophies as a call to the task of 
uniting what is true in each in a more truly "sjnthetic philosophy” 
than Herbert Spencer was able in his time to achieve It is hoped 
that the pre«ent article may be followed by others in the same 
journal m which in the diflerent departments of philosophy some- 
thing of this kind may be attempted It has seemed, however, to 
the editor that any such artides should be preceded by a more 
general one on Alexanders life and work as a whole, and he has 
asked me to undertake it If old acquaintance, dating from 1S78, 
when, coming from Australia, he won his Scholarship in Bahol for 
a like excellence in Classics and Mathematics, and admiration for a 
hie as lovely m its entire unselfishness and unworldliness as in its 
devotion to truth. aa be saw it were sufficient qualifications for the 
task, 1 might have more confidence in my ability to perform it It 
IS another thing to hope that, m the bare outline which alone is 
possible m a single article, anything like justice can be done to the 
immense scope and statuesque completeness of the work he has left 
behind him, and to the debt which not only our own generation 
but others after us will always owe to it, and I am full of diffidence 
of my power to do what is required of me 
Alexander has htmsclf indicated two different ways of approaching 
a great philosopher' — one, "the study of his precise teaching, setting 
it in relation with liis age ' the other, that of inquiring what he 
"can teach us in our present problems But there is a third which, 
while not without reference to the former of these at the beginning 
and to the latter at the end. should occupy itseli in the mam with 
the steps by which he arrived at the great generalizations that he 
sought m his chief work to expound It is this, as more suited to 
my own turn of mind, that 1 propose to adopt If I venture, with 
still greater diffidence, to add a reference to certain difficulties, 
which one approaching these problems from a different point of 
view still feels about the letter of his work, it will be with the view 
of justifying what I have just said of it as a perspective which 
requires to be supplemented rather than superseded In itself it may 
still be possible to say of it, Uai ttioU swa 

Though, by his own work and that of others, the terms "leahst' ’ 
and ‘ idealist have largely ceased to form any clearly dividing line 
between different schools, there remained in the formative period 
of Alexander’s thought a fairly defimte distinction between those 
who approached philosophy from the point of view of a human 
Spimta and Ttme p 19 
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experience every\\here interlaced and, in its higher forms, dominated 
by ideas in a way that separated its method from that of the 
empincal, and particularly the phj’sical, sciences, and those who 
approached it from the side of the latter, and conceived of philosophy 
as consisting in only a wider application of the same method, 
differing chiefly from the special sciences by the inclusion of the 
elementary “categorical” forms that run like a warp beneath the 
woof of expenence in every field It had been the unfortunate legacy 
of the Kantian philosophy to treat these forms, of which substance, 
causality, universality are the chief along with extension in time 
and space as contributions of the mmd and so to make every object 
into which they enter mind-dependent Ideali»m was burdened with 
this tradition, and formed a challenge to a realism that was pre- 
pared to treat these along with everj'thing else that could be made 
the object of contemplation, as empirically given \Vhether Alexander 
ever accepted the Kantian form of idealism I do not know , but his 
whole bent of mind was against it, and the historian of the time' is 
within his nght in classing him with the wTiters who in the book 
with that title represented the New Realism ‘ The temper of 
Realism,” Alexander himself wrote in 1914 “is to de anthropize, to 
order man and mind to their proper place among the world of finite 
things on the one hand to divest physical things of the colouring 
they have received from the vanity or arrogance of man and on 
the other to assign them, along with minds, their due measure of 
self-existence ”* He was careful, however, to add in the spirit of 
that ' natural piety’ s which he held to be the mark of the true 
investigator "Realism stnps mind of its pretences, but not of its 
value " It was this, along with a profounder acquaintance with the 
histor}' of philosophy, that distinguished him from some of the 
wnters just mentioned and made him reject with growing decisive- 
ness the extremist vuew which was prepared to treat consciousness 
as merely "a cross-section of the external world, and so to lapse 
into "behaviounsm " ^Vhl!e in its appeal to non-empincal elements, 
such as he conceived Green’s "etemal self and Bradley’s "Absolute' ’ 
to be, idealism required a wholesome lowering, the new realism called 
for an equally wholesome raisii^ of its temperature 
This attitude is already clearly manifest in his first book. Moral 
Order and Progress, published in 1889 It was based on the essay 
for which he obtained the Green Moral Philosophy Prize in 1887 
upon the subject. "In what direction does Moral Philosophy at the 
» E g Rudolf Metz in his Hundred Years efBnhsh Philosophy 
> ■ The Basis of Realism " Proceedings of the British Academy 
! Space. Time and Deity ii p 47 Elsewhere he speaks of it in another 
mood as that "deliberate innocence." that "strenuous nahell which was 
the chief qualification of the philosopher 
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present time seem to you to admit or require advance’" By this 
time Spencers Data of Ethics was already in its fifth edition, and 
Leslie Stephen s Science of Ethics had followed on the same general 
evolutionary lines From his study of these wTiters Alexander "had 
come to the ideas borrowed from biology and the theory of evolution, 
which are prevalent in modem ethics " But he had come to them 
also "with a training derived from Anstotle and Hegel,” and claimed 
that what he had found was "not antagonism but, on the whole, 
fulfilment ’ ‘ It was this training that enabled him to go bejond at 
once Spencer s mechanical treatment of society as an aggregate of 
individuals and Stephen's idea of the "socul tissue,” while remaining 
true to the realistic spint of both these writers 

The first part, on Mora! Order, is a modem version of Anstotle’s 
doctrine of the mean, interpreted m terms of an “equilibnum" 
established, on the one hand, between the mdmdual and the society 
with which he is organically connected and, on the other, between 
his Qvvn instincts, desires, and mterests The second and more 
onginal part, on Moral Progress, is an application of the doctnne 
of evolution in a field where the struggle for survival is no longer 
between individuals and groups, termmating in the physical extinc- 
tion of one or other of them, but between ideals, with all that this 
implies m the gradual and peaceful victory of those which are more 
in harmony with the needs of a truly social bfe 

On re-readmg the book to-day one is struck by the anticipation 
we find in it of all that the writer taught us to look for in his work 
the learning so lightly borne, the power of expression and of finely 
chosen, often humorous, illustration the scrupulous fairness to 
opponents, finally the sense of the bmitations within which his 
own conclusions held WTiatever we may tlunk of the adequacy of 
the formula of equilibnum and of ‘soaal,” or what Bergson calls 
“closed, ' morabty to cover the fuD scope of moral goodness, the 
book stands along with Green’s Prolegomena and Bradleys Ethical 
Studies as the high water mark of raneteenth-century Oxford thought 
m this field 

While he had become convinced from the side of ethics, as Bradley 
in those same years had come to be from the side of logic, that 
neither of these studies could be pursued with success apart from a 
sound basis in metaphysics, Alexander was aware that problems 
stiU awaited him m psycholi^and the theory of knowledge the 
solution of which must supply further data for such an adv’ance 
For some twenty-five years accordingly we find him occupied 
with a senes of papers on these subjects, in every one of which 
he may be said to have broken new ground by his insistence on 
• Preface p viu 
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a thoroughgoing empiricism It \\ould be tiresome to enumerate 
them, but one or t%%o are of particular interest as antiapations of 
his later metaphysical doctnnes 

He was one of the first to see the importance that was coming 
to be attached to the idea of Value, and his article upon it in Mxnd 
of January 1892 formed a transition from his empirical treatment 
of moral values to a similar treatment of value in general He is 
still occupied mamly with the moral ideals interpreted as "nothmg 
but the formulations of desires" and "but forms of healthy social 
life,” but he recognues that there are other kmds of value, namely, 
aesthetic and scientific, which admit of being treated on the same 
basis m reply alike to hedonist, intuitionist, and rationalist theones 
However dosely related to metaphysics the corresponding sciences 
are as fumishmg further data for it, his method removes them 
from its domain and classes them as "the last or psychical class of 
the natural sciences " He was to return to ah three with new dues 
to their nature m the light of his own metaphysics Meantime his 
interest centred in psycholc^ and epistemology in preparation for 
a higher flight 

It was, so far as I know', in his contnbution to the Symposium 
in the Aristotelian Society on "The Nature of Mental Activity” in 
1908 that he first announced the view that mind or consciousness 
consisted essentially m activity or conation, and that what were 
commonly treated as the objects or ' contents of consciousness, 
whether sensations, perceptions, images, or conceptions, are m fact 
physical objects, part of the real world, entuely independent of mind 
The conation differs according to the nature of the object, colour, 
figure, etc , but "consciousness is one and the same thing working 
only in different directions ” WTien we try to make our idea of it 
more defimte and explicit, "it is always referred to brain " In other 
words, "consciousness or mental activity can never be a presenta 
tion” ‘T cannot attend to my attention as I attend to what I 
write ” He had not yet amved at the distinction between the object 
as somethmg "contemplated,” the activity as something “lived 
through" or “enjoyed,” still Jess at an answer to all the questions 
which are thus left over to be settled by metaphysics, but it is 
easy to see that we have here the foundation of everythmg that 
was to come 

The article in the same joumal of the next year contains a further 
explanation of what is meant by "direction" ("consciousness exists 
in space just as greenness is spread over a leaf”), together with an 
application of the doctrine to wiUmg and the problem of umversals 
With regard to the will, his comment upon Bradley's view of it as 
“the self-realization of an idea” is that m an act hke that of hftmg 
the arm "in nine cases out of ten there is no image of the arm 
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being lifted, but only a felt direction, as yet disconnected with the 
system of mental movements which is the consaousness of present 
reality ” "The fiat of the will, which some writers love to regard 
as mysterious, is nothing but the snapping together of the tem- 
porarily imperfect and disconnected system with the general trend 
of the mind’s activity ’ With regard to ideas or universals, again 
starting from Bradley's doctrine of them as inseparable from reality 
but as hav ing a psychical existence, Alexander appeals to a greater 
authority than his "Unless Plato has lived and written m vam, 
why should not ideas be realities’ ’ What is true of the universal 
m things is true (again pace Bradley) of the universal we call the 
' self ■ There is no continuity between myself and the part of it 
wc isolate as an object to it (e g an idea which it has) "m the sense 
in which there is continuity between my different mental actions " 
Throwing down the gauntlet to the whole idealist epistemology, he 
declares that it is only "because subject and object are supposed 
to constitute an experience, to make (hat unity within duality 
which alone is real, that we arc disposed to accept the proposition 
that a part of the self may become a not self and be turned into 
an object to the self from which it is cut off ’ 

The chaUenge vias not long m being taken up In a paper at a 
following meeting of the Anstofelian Society, G F Stout, whom 
Bosanquet in those days called "our one psychologist," on the 
subject "Are Presentations Mental or Physical*” sought to show 
the deep line of division between presentations such as we have m 
sense perception, m memory, or m dream images, and the physical 
objects which they represent Stout did not deny that conation and 
feeling were underlying elements m all mental existence, but he 
contended that there were ‘certain exjstents so connected with 
conation and feeling as to form with these part of the simple system 
which we call an individual mind ’ 

In his reply in the following number of the same journal, in a 
paper on "Sensations and Images," Alexander admitted that he 
had gone beyond his record "in calling all objects of cognition 
physical ' "The vital question is whether they are independent of 
mind " But he was still prepared to insist that setisa and images 
(as distinguished from seeing or imagining) are physical m the sense 
of having the characteristics of physical objects, and to drive the 
doctrine home by what seemed a greater paradox still, namely, that 
‘ perceiving a thing means tlmt mmd and the thing are together in 
the same sense as the table and the floor are together ” That is not 
to say that there is not a personal element in experience, as is 
showTi in illusion and error But this means merely that "inappro- 
pnateness in the action of the mmd distorts its vision of things 
' of the AnsbOeJtan Soeutj>, 1908-1909. p 241 
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The man who is m error is wry-necked ’’ He is '’thrawm'' like Janet 
in Stevenson's story, and the object of Science and Philosophy, as 
Plato said long ago, is to twist him round so that he can see The 
illusion IS a partial appearance which, though not “true,” is never- 
theless “real ” 

In these articles the lists were set for a tournament which has 
lasted to the present day Meantime opposition and criticism only 
stimulated Alexander to the further deielopment of his own thesis 
\Vhat strikes one in looking through these and the succeedmg 
articles is the sureness and rapidity with which he advanced along 
his chosen road In that on "Self as Subject and as Person”* he 
rejects all doctnnes that appeal to a “pure ' or "timeless self ' The 
self IS "thoroughly empincal and yet, though it is so, it is rightly 
called ‘I,’ because it is not an object’ expenenced but an 'expe- 
riencing' experienced "It is enjoyed or suffered but it is not 
revealed to itself it is not contemplated " If we try to contemplate 
It. we find that it is not the mental self we are contemplating, but 
the complex of neural activities, of which mind is the ' effluescence ’ 
He has. however so far advanced on his former view as to recognize 
other features m the activity besides direction, namely, duration 
and succession, degrees of intensity, a variable toning of pleasure 
and pain, and emotional excitement He admitted the difficulty of 
treating these last as objective “If anyone chooses to maintain that 
they are the varying qualities of consciousness, I have as yet no 
answer to give ' So far as I know, it was not till he came to write 
the section on Feeling in Space, Time and Deiiy* that he renounced 
the view hitherto shared with Stout that pleasure and pain are 
modalities of conation, and boldly announced that thej are objec 
tive experiences of the order of organic sensations " 

The paper m the Bnltsh Journal of Psychology of the same date 
as the last mentioned, on “Foundations and Sketch-Plan of a 
Conational Psychology," is chiefly interesting as showing what he 
might have done had he chosen psycholc^ instead of metaphysics 
as his subject in the coming years How strongly his mind was by 
this time bent, and how far it had already proceeded m the latter 
direction, we can see from the article which has the leading place 
in Mind of 1912. on "The Method of Metaphysics and the Cate- 
gones ” After repeating what he had already said of mmd, he uses 
it to exclude two prinaples of method first, the principle that other 
things depend on it (in other words, idealism), and secondly, (he 
prmciple that mmd is co-ex(ensive with physical things (in other 
words, pan-psychism) From this he goes on to define metaphysics 
in distinction from the particular sciences as “the attempt to 
descnbe the ultimate nature of existence and the pervadmg charac- 

• Procteixngs of the ArutotthaK Soatty. » Vol ti. p 132 
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ters of things/' a definition which he holds is "suffiaently near to 
that of Anstotle to be regarded as identical with his ” But, though 
thus distmguished from Saence m the extent of the matter with 
which it deals, its method is the same "through and through 
empincal " It takes existence and its peri'ading characters as given 
entirely mdependently of mmd, either as a contnbutor or as a 
constituent So far from being either, mind is onlj one among other 
things so given — albeit "endowed with the highest quahty we are 
aware of, ’ and thus ‘ the most gifted individual m a democrac} of 
things," the summit of a hierarchy of levels each of greater com- 
plexity of structure than that which goes before it but founded 
upon It To this apparent commonplace of ob^e^v•atlO^ his distinction 
between the contemplated and the enjoyed enables him to add that, 
while each higher can enjoy its own form of existence it can only 
contemplate itself m terms of the level below it the living in terms 
of physical and chemical matter, the mental in terms of the living 
organism If there are higher bemgs than human minds (as we may 
well believe there are, or are coming to be), minds will be there lor 
them to contemplate ‘ spread out in space and occurring m time, 
just as we see vital processes in a plant occumng m space and 
time,” vv hile they w ill enjoy a form of being of their own the nature of 
which we can only vaguely anticipate Again it is easy to see that 
in all this we have the first sketch of the argument of his great 
book the subject of which is further anticipated at the end, when 
he puts to himsell the ' old question of the nature of being itself 
Is time for instance, the real tissue of things’ Or space’ Or both’ 
What the enumeration of the categones is’ ' Finally, as there 
IS no identical quality which belongs to all things m the same sense 
as they are all in the infinite foundations of space and time, 

' It would be the busmess of a profounder study than this to explam 
the secret of the breaking up of the whole contmuum into these 
‘finite centres' of existence 

It was these questions that were to occupy Alexander during the 
immediately succeeding period WTiether he would have been stirred 
to cany out this formidable prc^nunme m anything more than 
isolated studies like those just mentioned is a question At tunes 
he would complain of his own laziness and inertia, perhaps not 
unconnected with the feats of physical energy he di«ptaycd m those 
da.y\ on. b.’.s. Qit\7iaiey Wit 'sociW and pt/ntica'i disYcn^iantts 

of the time might have formed suffiaent excu'e for the indulgence 
of such a weakness Fortunately, the invitation m the middle of 
the W'ar to deliv er the GiiTord Lectures at Glasgow came as the 
strongest incentive to adopt a wider plan, in which the vanous 
strands of hu thought as hitherto developed should he woven 
ro 
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together into a single pattern The result was given to the world 
in 1920 in his great book on Space, Time and Deity, to take its place 
beside Bradley’s Appearance and Reality and one or two others as 
a landmark m the history of latter-day metaphysical philosophy in 
England Much of it was already familiar to those who had followed 
the previous development of his thought But even in this there 
was no mere repetition of what be had already written Everything 
was recast to fit mto the new mould, and came with a freshness 
derived from the new context The features that were distmctnely 
new were the doctrine of the unity of Space and Time as comparable 
to that ol body and mind,* whidi occupies so large a portion of 
the first volume, and the doctrine of Deity as a quality of the 
universe which has still to "emerge.” which occupies the latter part 
of the second 

It would lead me too far to attempt to condense the difficult 
arguments by which Alexander sought to estabhsh these doctnnes, 
still more to attempt any cntiasro of them It will be suffiaent to 
recall the respects in which th^ came as a challenge to both the 
current idealism and the cunent reahsm The first challenged the 
criticism of idealists by its apparent attempt to find the secret of 
the universe m the earLest, most abstract, and empty form of unity, 
that of space and time, instead of ui the latest, the most concrete 
and the fullest, as we have it. tn the imnd-discoiered worlds 0/ 
science history, art morality, and religion The second challenged 
the criticism of realists by the fiight it seemed to take from the 
sohd ground of space-time existence into the azure of an unex- 
penenced and to us inexpenenceable quality called Deity It was 
■while his book was being assailed by this cross fire of criticism that 
Alexander once ruefully complained to the present writer of his 
failure to have found any important foUowmg But this was to 
forget that a philosopher, more than anyone else, casts his bread 
upon the waters in the hope of finding it after many days, and that, 
in any' case, his success is to be measured not by the number of 
his disciples, but by the smcenty and consistency with which he 
has sought to apply some single great principle to throw hght on 
the world of expenence As the Scottish philosopher Femer long 
ago said, "It is more important that a philosophy should be reasoned 
than that it should be true” If any was ever reasoned from the 
foundations, it was Alexander’s 

With regard to the truth of it I will venture only on one remark, 
and that in the form of a question following on what I said at the 
beginning Bradley, m hts last years, is said to have been wsited 
by misgivmg as to his ow-n entire consistency This is a wholesome 

• Time in Alexander taking the place of thought or idea m Spmoza as 
the other known "attribute ' of Snhstance 
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visitation, even when it may be too late to remedy the fault I do 
not know whether Alexander, with all his modesty, ever senously 
confessed to one of the same kind Yet if he had done so, might 
there not have been some ground for it, in \ lew of the at least seeming 
inconsistency of seeking the matrix of everything that is in the 
empirically, or, as he preferred to say, intuitively, given fact of 
existing Space-Time, and yet endowing this with a msus to ever 
higher forms of being, each of which takes up and gives meaning 
to that which went before — m a certain sense (to use a phrase of 
his own in speaking of human imperfections) "redeems” if' It may 
be a misnomer to speak of this msus as the purpose of a creator 
embodied in the w orld, but does it not bearastrong family resemblance 
to the transformation which things undergo, according to Bradley, m 
the Absolute, and may it not be legitimately read as another 
example of how in the great dialectic movement of thought which 
we call philosophy ‘ the incensed points of mighty opposites" may 
bear m themselves the promise of their reconciliation ’ 

After the roam harvest of his long sowing had been reaped m 
1920, Alexander lived long enough to glean a still rich aftermath 
in the indulgence of the interest he shared with so many of the 
younger generation in the theory of art No one can read even the 
most technical of his writings without being struck with the fineness 
of their literary expression His own outlook on life may be said 
to have been that of the artist He had the poet’s love of "all things 
both great and small" m nature and human life His heart went 
out to birds and dogs, to children, and to the subtler, more humorous 
and lovable traits of men and women * Deprived by his life long 
deafness of the full enjoyment of the freedom of human intercourse 
and of music, he found his chiel resource in literature 1 In his 
frequently solitary walks it was his habit to carry a book of poetry 
with him, and to employ himself in committing favourite passages 
to memory 4 It was, therefore, no surprise when in his later hie he 
became engrossed with the problem of the nature of Beauty 

■ Space, Time and Deily n, p 421 

» There is doubtless a record in Ktancbestcr Univeriity of the words in 
which as public orator ’ he introduced the recipients of honorary degrees 
Nothing that he has wntten would snore viviiJly illustrate this charming 
feature of the man 

3 Among his lesser wntings arc Mohire and Life” ’ The Art oi Jane 
Austen • Pascal the Writer to be found m the John Rolands Library 
Dullfhn 1926 and following 

4 One of my own liveliest renuiuscences of him was once in Edgbaston 
m the twshght before the lamps were ht when it was suggested that he 
should recite some poetry to us, and he unhesitatingly responded with long 
passages from Shelley in the rKh tones of his beautiful soice 
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He had already, in Space, Ttme and Detly, dealt with it in con- 
juction with those of truth and goodness under the head of 
"Tertiary Qualities," where, to the surprise of some of his readers, 
he had seemed to abandon his realistic basis by treating it as a 
character which "the external thing receives from its connection 
with mmd "» The explanation was that the development of his 
"conational ’ psychology had given him a new point of view froiti 
which value m general could be treated as issuing from the demand 
to satisfy fundamental impulses when these reach a certain degree 
of consciousness, and the objects towards whtch they are directed are 
sought for their own sakes Each of the so-called values has a nature 
of Its own accordmg as the impulse is to be satisfied m the case of 
truth, by the exclusion of personal elements and submission to the 
teaching of things in the case of practice, by the adaptation of 
things to human needs m the case of beauty, by the infusion of 
new meaning into things as objects of impassioned contemplation 
In all cases these qualities appear m contrast to the pnmary and 
secondary, as a joint product of mmd and object It was this 
doctrine that had been applied m his book, but there was much 
left over to say about them, and particularly about beauty True, 
natural beauty seemed to offer a difficulty, and in discussing it 
Alexander is apt to use words remimscent of ordinary realism, as 
when he distinguishes it from artistic beauty and claims for it that 
it ' 18 presented to us ready made for inspection, or rather for dis- 
covery our hands or voices have had no part m fashioning it 
But in Beauty and Other Forms of Value, i published in 1933. he 
leaves no doubt as to his view, namely, (hat "the beautiful, whether 
m art or nature is of course a reabty It is not mere physical {or 
human) reality because it mixes the mmd with the physical or, it 
may be, human topic which suggests it But being an amalgam of 
two real things, the one physical and the other mind, the product 
IS also real and has its own autonomous reality ” ^Vhy, he elsewhere 
asks, should that which is the product of two things that are real 
be itself less real on that account* To which our reply would be, 
"Why indeed*” but further to ask whether on this principle we 
might not here again find a ground of reconciliation betw een heated 
opposites in the long, by this time somewhat weansome, discussion 
of the objective reality of empmcal qualities, including space and 
time themselves, by taking them as Meredith in the Ode to Colour^ 
which Alexander delighted to quote, took them, il not mind created, 
j et as much spintual as physical 

' Vol u p 293 

^ Art and Intlinet (Herbert Spencer Lecture 1927) 

1 P. 143 Cp 'Artistic Creation and Cosnuc Creation," p 12 Herz Lecture, 
John Rolands Library Bullefin 1927 
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As a member of the great Jewish community, Alexander would 
have been false to that profound interest m religion and the destiny 
of man, of which it is the histoncal representative, if he had not 
had the beanng of his philosophy on these subjects constantly 
before him In his first book he mentions them at the end, only to 
postpone the fuller treatment of them as belonging to metaphysics 
He returns to them in the last ti\o diapters of his second book 
On the problem of human destmy, his view of the organic connec- 
tion between mind and body forbade him to entertain any idea of 
immortality in the sense of individual survival But his doctrine of 
the universe as groaning and travailu^ for the revelation of a 
Deity, which is on the side of goodness,”* brought him very near 
to the conception of the fatherhood of God "On the one hand, we 
finites reach out to God, who is the goal of our desires on the other 
hand, God. who is sustamed by us, meets us with support and ‘the 
solution of our uneasmess,' ” m what theologians have called "grace 
and redemption or forgiveness of sms "* 

In the course of his life Alexander was loaded with honours 
Besides receiving honorary degrees from six universities, he was a 
Fellow of the British Academy, an Honorary Fellow both of Baliol 
and Lmcoln College, and m 1930 he received from the King the 
Order of Ment In the obituary notice in The Times it was reported 
of him that he once remarked "I may be wrong m the way I see 
the fact, but if they insenbe on my anerary um Lrraut ctiw Sp%nota 
I am well content ’ If we would not inscribe that upon it, we might 
well inscribe instead Vt alter Spitwza phtlosopkatus 

' space Ttmt and Detty u p 4IJ » , pp 398-0 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY OF POLITICS* 

W G S ADAMS CH. MA. DC.L 

I VENTURE to take as the subject for our consideration the philo- 
sophical study of politics However imperfect the treatment of such 
a subject, it seems to me opportune that attention should at this 
point of time be directed to the question The study of politics is 
of mcreasing importance in the cumcula of our umversities and in 
general adult education There is also the plain fact that we live 
m times when a deep unrest of spint and a great variety of experi- 
ment challenge ideas and institutions which have received wide 
acceptance There has been, in short, a return to politics It is well 
that we should consider afresh the value of the study and the 
methods by which it is studied 

Forty years ago there was very little place m our universities for 
the study of politics Looking back on my undergraduate dajs, I 
.recall that in the University of Glasgow there was no study of 
politics as an academic subject (Inch the same could be said of 
all the universities of this country, with the exception of Oxford 
and Cambndge Economics had already established its claim But 
apart from the general consideration which might be given under 
the subject of ethics, politics was not in the curriculum of the 
faculties of arts At Oxford more than at any other academic centre 
m this country, there had been a tradition of political philosophy 
in the school of LUerae Humantores, and later in the school of 
Modem History — a classical and a historical tradition of great value 
which was enriched and stimulated by the lectures of T H Green 
on Tfie Prtncip/es of PohUcal Obbgalion But very Iittfe attention 
was given to the study of modem institutions and forms of go\’era- 
ment In Oxford it was not until 1910 that a university readership 
in political theory and institutions was established, and two years 
later the Gladstone Chair was founded In Cambndge there was 
even less recogration given to the subject of politics, though Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick had in his Elements of Politics prepared the way 
for the more systematic study of government, analytical and 
comparative But it was not until after the war that a chair of 
political science was estabbshed at Cambndge On the other hand, 
the establishment of the London School of Economics and PoUtical 
Saence in 1895 was a notable step la the recognition of the wipor- 

• WnghtMeraonalLecture dehveredonTuesday, Jane 28th, at University 
Coifege, Gower Street, London WC 1 
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tance not only of economics bat of politics as a subject of academic 
study and research It was of particular significance, as marking an 
advance in the study of the institutions of modem government, 
ranging from the constitubonal forms and functions of the State 
to the machinery and methods of administration Since 1920 there 
has been a considerable growth in political studies, inside and 
outside of our universities But it is still noteworthy that, apart 
from the Universities of Oxford, Cambndge, and London, the pro- 
vision for this subject in the universities of this country remains 
very restricted, and in only one of the Scottish universities is there 
a chair of Political Science When we reflect on the importance and 
scope of the subject matter, it is, I hope, opportune to direct 
attention to the position of the studj' of politics in our universities 
and colleges The contrast with the practice in the United States 
of America is marked In that country, both at the older and at 
the younger universities. Politics and Government have been firmly 
established in the curriculum of studies, and while criticism can 
fairly be directed to the methods of study as developed m many 
of the American universities, the place given to the subject is 
assured 

The traditional study of pohtics in England has been philosophical 
This developed with historical study, formed the background of 
our academic political education But politics deeply aflccted by 
scientific method, has turned to the examination of the data of 
politics, to the study of institutions and of administration, and to 
the use of comparative methods of inquiry This inductive procedure 
has greatly enriched the study of pohtics But it has also had its 
dangers Classification and comparison of constitutions may easily 
deteriorate into a formal and and study The data are so vast and 
so complex that there is a danger of a mass of information with 
very inadequate illumination and evaluation The teaching of 
politics in not a few institutions, and not least m the United States 
of Amcnca. has suffered from the weakness of the more theoretical 
study of the subject An emphasis therefore, of the philosophical 
side of political studies is the more important because of the great 
advance m the study of the forms and methods of government 
But there is also another aspect which has come into greater 
evidence — the psychological approach to politics Graham Wallas 
more than anyone in this country opened the way, and it is to be 
regretted that others have not followed up his work to a greater 
extent But even the psycholc^ical method has its dangers unless 
It IS accompanied by a well-thought out philosophical background, 
and by a proper sense of values 

the wide and growing appeal of political 
s udies Man is a political animal, and there is especially in our 
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Anglo-Saxon peoples a natural aptitude and interest in the subject 
of politics, in practice and in theory Like religion, politics has a 
Mide human appeal, and pohtical education, adapted to meet the 
requirements of widely varying conditions, can be a great instru- 
ment of international understanding 
We haw, therefore, to bear in mind the unique opportunity which 
the instrument of pohtical education offers, and to see that such 
education is thought out in a way which can be assimilated most 
easily and be most truly beneficial to the great mass of people. 
For it IS m the advance of pohtical education that one great hope 
of continued progress hes It is. then, all the more important that 
in the ac.idcmic field we keep a true sense of proportion In this 
approach to politics from so many sides — the historical, the com 
parative, the psychological — the philosophical approach is now more 
valuable than ever so that synthesis and perspective may be 
mamtamed Not only is this important for the study of politics in 
itself, but also for the relations between politics and other subjects 
For politics IS the architectonic science in human relations It has 
to weave together the different elements m a whole as seen in the 
pattern of the good commumty and the good man in that com 
munity It is the sequel and complement of ethics, and they both 
must rest on a sound theory of knowledge For this reason there 
was great wisdom m the older academic cumcula m which there 
was a related and balanced order of studies The increasing range 
of subjects claiming academic recognition, and the methods of free 
choice and the equality of studies, have led to a less unified and 
less systematic mental training than the older order with all its 
limitations secured One can see this tendency WTit large m the 
American universities The right way of meeting the danger is m 
the recognition of the place of philosophy at the centre of all our 
academic studies But this also affects the content and the concept 
of philosophy itself It is the saence of values and of relations which 
helps to set out that which is fundamental and to see the order in 
which things stand one to another The content is greatly enriched 
by the range of modem studies but we need a development true 
to Ime with that which was laid down by the great masters There- 
fore we must see to it that in our academic cumcula, while we 
provide the opportunity for all the branches of knowledge, we 
secure that there is this essential common study which should be 
claimed to be of the province of philosophy If this is done in the 
great study centres of the umversities, the influence of this method 
of treatment mil pass over their walls into the fields of the wider 
community and influence the whole character and value of adult 
education And it will be welcomed For the plam man — if we may 
use such a term — m vnrtiie of his social nature and experience lias 
B 17 
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a strong sense of values He \vishes to get vhat can help him to a 
vay of life vhich he feels to be worthy of a man and a citizen 
It IS because it appeals to this sense that politics, like religion, has 
been, or can be, so universal an agent in the progress of man- 
kind To-day, in the complexities and distractions of modem 
life, it IS therefore more than ever important to consider the 
mam lines of constnictne social thought, from a philosophical 
standpoint 

Let me then try to state some of the essentials which belong to 
such a philosophical wew First, there ts not simply the recogmtion 
that man is a political ammal, but that he is a creatn e being, m 
whom not only social sense, but imagination and, above all, will 
are the directing powers The will to create is the deepest urge m 
man It is true not simply of the mdividual, but also of the society 
or community m which men realize their social nature History has 
been rich in illustrations of the power both of the individual and 
of what we may call the social will— the will of orders and groups, 
of States and communities Surely to-day one of the most striking 
things m the modem viorld has b«n the wall-power and the creative 
energy which hav’e brought into so great a place the new forms of 
government which have emerged since the war WTiatever we may 
think of their qualities and their objects they offer signal evidence 
of the power of will of the leaders to create a new order of State — 
Soviet Fascist, or Nazi— to take the most familiar examples These 
forms — because of their very will-power— challenge our own Anglo- 
Saxon society, whether m the old or in the new world, to give 
proof of a will and energy no less vital and no less able to re-create 
and to provide a way of life as good or better than the new forms 
of government have achieved or can achieve It is then of first 
importance to recognize that v\hile nature in its manifold and 
complex influences shapes our v'ay of life, the will to the good life 
IS the unique and the most essential quality of man, and that he 
IS the conscious architect of the society in which he is to live It is 
the challenge to the policy of dnfl It is the policy of planned effort 
The will of the organized community is something which can over- 
come mountains of difficulties The power of the organized com- 
munity IS something of which we only yet dimly know the possi- 
bilities There is no inevitability in poverty and unemployment and 
slumdom The will of the society can conquer all of them It is 
fundamental that we should have as strongly as others this sense 
of the creative will m politics For it is on this that the whole 
structure of our thought and action is based 

Second, we must be dear as to the purpose and end of political 
society— that it is to make possible the good life m which all its 
members may slnre "Treat every man as an end and not a means 
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only” IS a condition of the good society This is one of the tests 
by which we try the merits of any political society 

A third pnnciple is, that to see the nature of the parts we must 
see the whole However far from its realization, we must keep in 
view’ a world order which completes the life of the individual States 
which are only parts of the wider political society The very diffi- 
culties and failures which have marked the efforts to advance 
towards a world order do not remove the need for it, but only 
help to show by what means it has to be sought and with how 
great patience The discontents and dangers of the times m which 
we live make it clearer than ever that there is no peace, and no 
safe prosperity and wellbeing, until the principles of world order 
have been secured 

Further, we must frame for ourselves the idea of the good com- 
munity, so that we can see the different elements which enter into 
it end their significance This is the sequel to and consummation of 
the foregoing points For we sum it all up m our idea of the good 
community Here it is that we bnng theory into practice It is the 
philosopher in ail of us translating mfo terms of government and 
of community organization the theory which we approve We have 
our principles by which we assay the goodness of the constitution 
If a constitution fails to prov’ide what «e know is essential to the 
good life, then we cannot accept that type of constitution We see 
to-day more clearly than ever the need of such tests The philo- 
sophical question is ' ^Vhat is the good community?’ The student 
of politics has to be asking himself time and time again this question , 
and the concept of the good community, step by step becomes 
more defined and complete There is no single pattern but in 
vanous forms we may find the variety of expression of the idea of 
the good community We have to face the evidence that different 
types of State, and different organization of functions in similar 
types of State, can be the expression which suits best the history, 
the conditions of life, and the mental charactenstics of different 
peoples In fact, it is only through the expenence of varieties of 
types, and through the cross fertilization, if I may say so, of these 
types, that we are able to discover how the social end can be best 
expressed For it is by expenence that we discover wajs and means 
of achieving the expression of the good life The forms and functions 
of government are continually changmg There is constant growth 
and adaptation And we cannot at any point of time be certain 
how a particular type of State may develop We thought' the way 
of progress and of the expression of the political nature of man was 
so much simpler than it is Lord Bryce, m what we may regard as 
his political testament, puts forward the view that we have reached 
the stage in which it is not so much m the form and constitutional 
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framework of States that interest and experiment lie, as in the 
functions of the State But even m the seventeen jears since that 
was WTitten we have seen great new experiments in the form of 
national States, and we see m the intemational sphere one great 
constitutional experiment which tas still left unsohed the problem 
of the form of international government Progress comes largely by 
experiment, by tnal and error But throughout it is necessary to 
have the philosophical critique of value, seeking to assay the 
breadth and depth of each stage in our experiments It is the 
critical Socratic spint which is necessary to progress, and never 
more so than m the complexity of modem experience But this 
variety of experience does yield conclusions \Ve have the com- 
parison of the working of different types, and gradually by trial 
and error certain forms tend to predominate If forms are found 
unequal to meet the fundamental aspirations of man as a social being, 
they adapt themselves — or give place to other forms For more and 
more the importance of good government is being realized In the 
modem world the powers of government have so greatly increased 
— and the powers not only of government but of combmations 
whether of capital or labour— that control and direction are of 
vital consequence in the pursuit of the good life of the community 
Government can do great damage to the whole social and economic 
wellbeing of the community There is a new realization of the 
importance of good government, and men are asking again the 
question— WTiat is good government > 

There is always a danger of forgetting things that ate simple, 
perhaps even obvious Politics is not something abstruse. The very 
term — the good life — which it is so difficult to analj’se completely, 
yet expresses the fundaroenfaJ simpliafy of politics There has been 
a tendency in the present generation to belittle the creeds of the 
preceding generation The "rights of man" may not express the 
sum of political endeavour but they give an answer of permanent 
value That all men are equal contains a great truth as well as 
something that is contrary to expenence The nghts of freedom of 
speech of freedom of association, and of freedom of movement are 
great elements in the good life Theclaim to life, liberty, and property 
expresses much that is vital to every man AH such nghts are 
conditioned — and especially is this true of the nght to property. 
But the study of the nature of nghts and of sovereignty is still of 
the essence of political education There is a danger that we pay 
too little attention to thinking and re thinking the v anous condi- 
tions and qualifications of rights and of sovereignty No study of 
constitutions and of administrative method can have the fruitful 
character which it should have unless it is accompanied by this 
constant reconsideration of the nature of rights and sovereignty. 
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We are apt to find the history of political thought, or the comparison 
of constitutions, an easier and more concrete study, and politics is 
ennched thereby, but it is necessary to have the philosophical 
evaluation of each phase of thought and of each form of constitution 
And for this purpose we mast have our pnnciples and standards of 
value clear I find, therefore, that in the study of pohtics we must 
not dispense with or give second place to the more abstract study 
of the nature of the State of rights and sovereignty, but that we 
must carry on this method of political examination enlarged and 
ennched by the great variety of experience which illustrates 
the nature and conditions attaching to rights and sovereignty 
Power pohtics tend to discourage and even to deny the value of 
such speculation It is in the pursuit of liberty and in the free 
association of men for their political and spiritual development that 
such speculation has its great value The rights of man are the 
essentials of a good constitution If by reason of their abuse or 
because of the dangers which temporarily threaten the safety and 
existence of the community, these rights are limited or even sus- 
pended, this IS an abnormal condition The end in view of any good 
State must be the estabbshment of those fundamental rights the 
dental or the restriction even of which limits the capacity of the 
members of the society to attain the good life The study, therefore, 
of these fundamental conditions is a way in which socKties can 
emerge from the dominion of power politics It is also in this way 
that functions and forms of government tend to approach nearer 
to one another For is it not a reflection which has aruen in our 
mmds from time to time, that while there is in some States the 
denial of the nghts of free speech, of assoaation, and of other such 
fundamental nghts, yet there is at the same time a growth of social 
functions and a realization in other respects of much that con- 
tnbutes to the good life^ We disagree deeply with many things 
that we see in the Fascist or Communist forms of government of 
the day, but we must recognize also how large has been their 
positive contnbution We must try to find the specific good as well 
as the evil, and to see how that, under conditions in which fear 
and ambition are less dommant forces, these fundamental nghts, 
which are so large a part of liberty, may be re-established 

Let us try, then, to express what is our idea of the good com- 
munity That idea comes out of a long pobtical expenence through 
which our Anglo-Saxon peoples have been passing We believe that 
representative responsible government is the best way of releasing 
the political energies of man that Cabinet government is the best 
of the forms of representative and responsible government, that the 
nation forms the unit m a S3istem of international government and 
order, that by means of representative government we can advance, 
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on the one hand, towards the best form of organized world govern- 
ment, and that, similarly, by rqnesentative institutions in local 
government we are in the process of building up a differentiated 
yet integrated political life, which reaches down to the smallest unit 
of the parish and stretches up to the institutions of international 
government, that the atizen thereby enters into and shares in the 
life both of his local community, of his State, and of the larger 
federations or unions which have their final consummation m the 
field of world government, that the distribution of powers is by 
expenence being continually adjusted between the different planes 
of government, and that tlie flexibility of the constitutional frame- 
work IS an essential quality if the sj«tem of government is to respond 
to the changing conditions of a progressive community 

But there is another aspect no less important Great as has been 
the gift of representative government, vve have also learned, 
especially in this twentieth century, that the community is an 
organization greater than the State, greater than the machinery of 
representative government and its statutory authorities, and that 
the power of free association expressing itself through voluntary 
bodies of a wide variety of functions in co-opcration with the 
statutory authorities is a type of community far more capable of 
realizing the good life than is possible under a simple representative, 
and still more a mainly bureaucratic, type of government 
Now in this new development of the community idea there is 
deep significance — in line with the evolution of democracy, as we 
understand that term The idea of democracy is that as far as 
possible the members should be associated with the work of govern- 
ment and that there should be full and free opportunity for groups 
of members and for individuals sharing in and contributing to the 
life of the community The form in which this has been expressing 
itself with increasing activity m recent years has been not only in 
the growth of the functions of the State and the devolution of 
power to local authorities of a representative character, but also 
in the part which voluntary organizations have to play in co- 
operation with statutory’ authorities This co-operative common- 
wealth of statutory and voluntary bodies, central and local, is 
developing before our eyes and in none of the great industrial 
States of the world has it been earned so far as in this country. 
It 1-, still far from its lull expression but the associative principle, 
spnnging from the free exercise of mitiativc. is enabling a great 
variety and richness of community effort to advance the standard 
of well being is bringing about a breaking down of class divisions 
and the growth of good ncighbourlmess and what is also very 
uuportant is increasing the power and usefulness of public opinion, 
emocracy is governed by enlightened public opinion This experi- 
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ment in community life is in its nature as significant as the growth 
of representative government For while there have been in other 
generations strong elements of community life, especially local, here 
and now is a much wider community consciousness, developed 
laigely through the social services in which voluntary associated 
effort has so often pioneered tlie way for State action This new 
community sense which calls out the initiative of the individual 
and which seeks to provide increased opportunities for self-expres- 
sion in the service of the community has a significance which is 
being appreciated m countries with very widely differing conditions 
of life Forms of voluntary social effort may succeed in stimulating 
community life even where representative government at least in 
its responsible forms, may not be suited to the conditions of a 
community In some countries the introduction of representative 
government has not worked easily, because there is not a sufficient 
development of the social and associative qualities of the individual 
m ways which enable him to take a responsible share m even focal 
government In such cases we must get down to the education 
of simple voluntary activities m communal life Thus in its sense 
of values and in seeing the whole range of social development, from 
the primitive to the more advanced forms, the philosophical study 
of politics should help to interpret the past, to see the relations of 
things one to another in the present, and to re-state for each genera- 
tion the complex nature of that end which is our goal — the Good 
Community 
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SCIENCE AND MORALITY 

PROrtsswi A E. TAYLOR 

' 1 do not think that moral plnlosopby caa be of the ase of 'which rt should 
be, unless it struggles at least, to cope with the greatness and complexity of 
the problem which there is before it and to face the difficulty of the variable 
ness and vastness of the nature of man / Crete 

Can there be such a thing as moral science, or a science of morality’ 
And if so, vvhat sense has the word science in such a connection’ 
In the middle of the last century such a question would probably 
have seemed superfluous Utilitarians, Comtists, and not a few 
“evolutionists” would all have claimed to be moralists, wnth this 
advantage over the metaphysical or theological moralists of an 
earlier day that their own moral doctnnes were "scientific” (which 
meant apparently that they formed an integral part of a wider 
\new of things for which the principles of the natural sciences pro- 
vided the foundations) Mill, Spencer, Stephen, to name no others, 
would presumably all if challenged, have claimed to be scientific 
moralists m this sense as distinguished from the ''unscientific'' 
moralists who filled University Chairs of Moral Philosophy or occu- 
pied pulpits on Sundays The intellectual cbmate of to-day is very 
different in view of the current tendency to exalt the "irrational 
elements ’ in life it is now not only possible but pertinent to raise the 
question whether the very phrase "moral science" is not an attempted 
conjunction of incompatibles a conlradictxe tn aiigcto 
Plainly our answer to the question wall depend very much on the 
precise significance we give to the word scxaice, and it is to some 
extent arbitrary how we are to use that word But it would, at 
least, be generally admitted that before any body of assertions can 
be called a science it must satisfy twro conditions the assertions 
which compose it must be true, and they must be systematically 
interconnected by logical interrelations Uie most coherent body of 
fahe assertions is not a science,' and again a number of assertions, 
however true each of them may be. does not constitute a science if 
one can detect no sj’stematic logical connections between its mem- 
bers Consider, for example, the entries in a chronicle, or the items 
in a list of histoncal dates Every item or entry may be a record 
■ "^us the consistenc) with itself of an astrologica] sjstem would not entitle 
astro OK) to be considered a science Yet it « qotte conceuabJe that the 
as rologer s initial postulates should be mutually compatible and that bis 
mierencea shouU be drawn from them wttti Jogical correctness 
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of truth, but the construction of such a chronicle or list of dates is 
not the ^vTltlng of “scientific” history (if there is, indeed, such a 
thing) At best, the chronicler, or the compiler of the list, is providing 
matenaisfor ‘scientific’’ history (if there is such a thing), not making 
a contribution to it The very possibility of moral science, then, 
depends on our abihty to make assertions about nght and wTong, 
moral good and evil, which are (a) true, and (6) systematically 
interconnected It follows that “inoral science” must at once be 
confessed to be an impossibility unless we can dispose of a doctnne 
which IS beginning to be expressly formulated by some of the more 
thoroughgoing of our ‘logical analysts “ According to this doctnne 
sentences which contain an ethical predicate such as nght, urong, 
obligatory undutijul, cannot properly be said to be either true or 
false, or, in fact to have a meaning at all They state nothing, and 
so, I suppose, should not properly even be called propositions but 
are merely “emotive" utterances, whatever that phrase may mean 
^Vhat It does actually mean to those who employ it is more than I 
can tell, but I should like to ask what it shoiild mean if it is to 
justify the radical distinction between such “emotive” use of 
language and the meaningful use of it 
To say that certain sounds are an ‘emotive’ expression, or are 
expressive of emotion is to say something highly ambiguous we 
need therefore to be very careful to fix the precise sense of such a 
phrase before we allow ourselves to assume that language which is 
"emotive," or "expresses emotion" cannot also be language which 
has a value or disvalue as true or false If all that is meant in calling 
an utterance “emotive’’ is that the speaker or wnter is moved to 
make it by some emotion, and would not have made it if he had 
not felt the emotion, almost any form of words we employ in normal 
wakmg life may be said to be 'emotive A sane man in the waking 
state does not commonly make any statement, however true it may 
be, unless it IS relevant to a situation which interests him. and interest 
has always its emotional side though it may not always be very 
prominent in consciousness No one but a “freak ' like "Jlr F ‘s 
aunt” in Dickens makes remarks bke “there’s milestones on the 
Dover Road’’ apropos of nothing in which an interest is felt Hence 
a normal sane utterance is regularly "emotive” in this minimalsense, 
though its pnmary purpose is not to call attention to the speaker’s 
emotion If I say to you, "that girl dances well," or ‘that tree will 
be the next to fall in the autumn gales," my remark is certainly 
prompted by admiration of the dancing, or fay some kind of emotional 
concern in the fate of the tree, though it is not the fact that I am 
feeling admiration or concern (a fact about myself), but the fact 
that the dancing is graceful or the state of the tree precanous (a 
fact about the dancer, or the tree), to which I want to direct your 
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attention And these statements are ceitavnly capable of being true 
or false It is thus no proof that sentences containing an ethical 
predicate cannot properly be called true (or false) to say that the 
utterance of them is prompted by emotion, the same thing might 
be said of all normal utterance 

Agam, it would not be true to say that at any rate utterances 
which are passionaldy emotional, mtensely charged wth emotion, 
need be in any way removed by the intensity of the emotion which 
inspires them from the class of meamngful utterances with a “truth- 
value ’’ The bare statement of fact may itself be charged with the 
deepest emotion, as when Macduff says of Malcolm, "He has no 
children,’’ or Lady Macbeth m the sleep-walking scene, "the thane 
of Fife had a wife," or Lear that the ‘ little dogs” bark at him So 
m everyday life, "He 11 go over the edge,” is a statement which will 
very soon be shown to be true or false by the event, and “What a 
liar you are, ’ does not cease to be a true assertion about a man 
because it may have been prompted either by intense disgust or by 
keen admiration Even if it were true, then, that utterances contain- 
ing an ethical predicate ate always expressive of emotion «i an 
exceptionally high degree — and I thmk this not true, since it seems 
to me that I often pronounce some act nght or wrong without feeling 
any remarkable degree ot emotion — it would still not be proved that 
these statements are not also true or false, as the case may be 
Even if we took what seems to me the certainly false view that 
the purpose of enunciating a statement with an ’ ethical predicate” 
IS simply to proclaim the fact that the utterer is, at the moment of 
speaking, feeling a certain emotion, this would be no reason for 
denying that such statements are true (or false, as the case may be), 
m the proper sense of the words For if such phrases are "emotive” 
m that sense of the word, then the sentence "this is good (or evil)” ' 
states an alleged fact, the fact that the speaker is now feeling 
'moved to approval or disgust, and since he may somebmes he 
about his emotions and sometmies be honestly mistaken about them. 
It IS as pertinent to ask about a moral judgment as to ask about 
any other judgment, whether it does or does not represent the 
facts" as they really are It would not help an opponent to suggest 
that a relevant difference is made by the impossibility that B should 
venfy ' A s statements about /4’s emotions It is true that this is 
stnctly impossible Since I can never actually inspect the feelings 
of anyone ebe it is always conceivable that the assertions the other 
man make about his feelmgs are untrue But to be untrue is one 
thing, to be unmeaning in the sense of being incapable of a "truth- 
value IS another If the privacy to mj'seU of the emotions which, 
^ the proposed interpretation, my moral judgments assert me to 
be expenencing were a good reason for holding that such judgments 
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— or rather such "sentences indicative” — ^he outside the field of the 
true and the false, it uould equally follow that such a statement as 
"my tooth aches badly” can be neither true nor false, since, though 
you can ‘Verify” by inspection the fact that there is a cavity in 
my tooth, you can never "inspect” my pains * 

There is, as it seems to me, only one interpretation of the language 
which the rest of us regard as expressing moral judgments left open 
to the "analyst ' who wishes consistently to deny that such language 
can be true (or false) His meaning m what he says about “emotive” 
utterance must be not that these dehverances communicate informa- 
tion about the emotional mood of the speaker, but that they are 
intended purely, like political propaganda, to excile or induce certain 
emotional mo^s in the hearer When I say, "that is an act of 
heroic courage, ’ or "that is a despicable meanness, I must be 
taken merely to be making a noise which will stimulate the hearer 
in the first case to shout ‘ Bravo and in the second to yell ' Boo ’ 
or ' Yah,” and it is as irrelevant to my use of this language whether 
or not I. the speaker, feel the emotion 1 am trying to arouse in my 
audience as it is irrelevant to the platform politician whether he 
shares the emotions he is trymg to produce m Ins audience For, 
on this interpretation, when I call one act heroically right and a 
second damnably wrong, I am not even trying to inform you that 
I feel admiration for the one and horror at the other, I am only 

■ I know that the "analysts ' s««m coounoaly to bold that "verification’' 
may be effected m two difleient ways (t) By observation of stnsa and 
(a) by introspection But the admission o( istrospection as a method of 
verification— though indispensable u fact — seems to me a fatal weak point 
m the theory since if there is one way of ascertaining the truth of a statement 
other than the inspection of sense and radically difieient from it there seems 
to be no antecedent reason why there may not be a plurality of such ways 
in which case it will be possible to "verify statements which cannot be 
shown to be true either by examination of sense or by introspection I sus 
pect indeed that the "analyst only consents to recognize introspection 
because be is not ahve to the radical difference between it and all examination 
of sensa imagining both to be ways of inspecting objects presented to our 
notice If so 1 am sure that he is mistaken about the whole nature of what is 
called introspection My awareness of pam or anger while I am feelmg them 
IS emphatically not observation of what hes in the field of objects attended 
to. It IS awareness of an attitude on the part of the subject who is attending 
to them James Ward long ago used to complain of the mischief wrought in 
psychology by extreme ’ presentaUvism, but lus warnings seem to me never 
to ba\e borne all the fruit they should 

(Itisnotstnctlyrelevaat perhaps toaddthatinmyownopmionitisacora 
plete mistake to describe even the process by which we verify a statement 
about the w orld outside as inspection of our own stnsa in the sense in which 
that word is emplojed by those who make prominent use of it 1 mean that 
what we try to inspect, and succeed m inspecting whenever we really "venfy ' 
such statements, is never "private" to ourselves, but always a "public" fact ) 
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tTOfor some unknown purpose, to make you feel these emotions, 
nd It may well be that I shall often be most successful if I am a 
ronsummate actor, like Antony in his oration over the body of 

*» ■"•'■Pret "elhical- language m tta 
fashon, il « ould, ot course, follow that it is senseless to ask whether 
such language can be Irur ft would be like asking whether ■■Hurrah!" 
d ias' go itf ■■damnl" are true or false Or I may take a closer 
analogy from an inadent which dwells In my memory after the 
apse of over forty years I recoUect bemg present with one or two 
fnends at a Liberal political meeting where the speakers were careful 
to begm as luany sentences as they could wath such grammatical 
subjects as The Tones," ■■Lord Salisbuty,^’ ■■Mr Chaniberla.n,^^ 
and to make a long pause after the enunciation of these names 
obviously in the hope that the audience would be excited by the 
"'“Oh'’'” reactions (I am glad 
. ‘*““w “J' '"'i “ysoH. 1>'“5 securely encased m 

“hid not be dislodged, were able to spoil 
«,nlans? S' Whug up the pauses walh loud cheers and 

evokma T"! '“P'^y”'"' «' lohsoog' <or ihe ,mr, puipose of 
Sh??! '“Ohve reMliuns, it would be senseless to ask whether 
thSuTSi °'’ or a false enunciation; 

aS wS " as oidy that the sound of the syllables should provoke 
abuse of ” '"‘‘"S '• our resentment of this 

Sat laJ "•“O'' prompted my fnends and myself to do 

"hat lay m us, to disconcert the ptcceedmgs) 

uleusci ““.f '■ hP*" <0 ‘he hnght yuung logical analyst, if he 

m cTde^T '“"eoaS' oI “Oral approval 

hkes to s^rth””; S '"’u"* ™P‘''y “ '“'’“O'' “ ''' 

hfis me S ; "Orti' good, M, „gU, wroag, 

rtssful ''"P'‘’y'"S as "expletives" which he find, suc- 
auditors ur^S“”® •“mtelligeut reaction from hu 

(thouch one tn f ” piove that he is lying or deludmg Inmscll 
lemMhat thf ' s“spicionon the point) ■ But if he pre- 

f thmk ue w™ «■«' "“h ‘oal predicate," 

tion— or at anv r t ^ stating the thing that is not Our inten- 

emU'aT'rSp^oS = ““o’ST'” T “ 

pnmant>,,ocSllatem,o„mf 1 . hot aho, and 

goodore%'iJ nplitnrx present in the act we call 

6 '^^''^•"S«‘torwrong.Hh.ch^«^,yi«th.srcsponse Ouranalyst 

that when he relent Firsbur> » explanation 

a statement which waa natnr»ii., ^man he was only using an * expleUvc," 
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may assert (very rashly, I think) that he detects no such ethical 
characters in the acts in question and that our language consequently 
has no meaning intelligible to bun, but that gives him no right to 
say that it has not a meaning which is perfectly intelligible to us 
He may be hke a colour-blind person who should say that other 
men’s statements about the colours of the rose and the turf can be 
neither true nor false on the ground that if they are taken to have 
a "truth-value," they presuppose qualitative differences which ke 
IS unable to "verify ” It may be barely conceivable that all mankind, 
v\nth the exception of a few "sophisticated young men of the 
present generation, have deluded lhem«elves into imagining they dis- 
cern purely non-existent contrasted moral characters of human 
actions, though, as Butler long ago said, the supposition is extrava- 
gantly improbable "it cannot be imagined that all these authors, 
throughout all these treatises, had ab«oluteIy no meaning at all to 
their words, or a meaning merely chimerical '• But, at any rate if 
we who are less ' sophisticated ’ are convinced that we do discern 
moral distinctions between acts and can make a whole body of 
coherent statements about these distinctions, our conviction is 
not proved to be "chimencal" by the "analyst’s" declaration, 
however sincere it may be, that the distinctions are imper- 
ceptible to hm He may be “colour»bbnd or ' lone deaf ’ in these 
matters 

This suggests a reply to the suggestion, if any one should think 
of making it, that there are notorious cases of purely "chimencal ’ 
beliefs which have imposed on mankmd generally for ages The 
most obvious example is perhaps that of the once universal belief 
in witchcraft If there is a vihole literature of ethics so it may be 
said, there is a v\hole elaborate bterature deabng with vntches, their 
enmes, and the methods by wfhich they can be detected and frus- 

■ To take a particular illustration. I happen just to have re read John 
Grote s ExaminaUcn of the Vlthlat%an Philosophy I have found myself often 
agreeing with the ethical ' propositions of the wnter, sometunes dissenting 
from them, but only rarely perplexed by a sentence which appeared to make 
no assertion true or false And in these rare cases I seemed alwa>s to have 
reason to believe that myperplexity wasdue merely to some failure m theauthor 
to put his thought into unambiguous language It is possible of course both 
that I may have mistakenly thought some of bis assertions true when they 
were actually false (or vKC versa) and that 1 may have thought his meaning 
ambiguous where it is not really so but is it credible that through a work of 
35opagts-l should have beeD deJnded into tbe/ancy that there was roeaauig 
true or false, when m fact there was none at all’ If it is credible then it is 
equally credible that the writings of the logical analysts themselves may 
equally bai e imposed on me at the same way and that I am deludmg my sell 
mto the notion that I disagree with them when there is really no asserted 
meaning to be agreed or disagreed with They also perhaps are only making 
noises which evoke certain emotive dispositions m me’ 
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trated Y et, it will be argued, the existence of the Malleus Maleficarum 
and its likes are no proof that there are or ever have been witches; 
why then does the existence of treatises on ethics prove that our 
moral distinctions have a meaning which is not "chimencal ’’ But 
here we need to make a disltngno The hterature of witchcraft does 
really prove the real existence of something, it proves that there 
really have been multitudes of persons who have claimed the extra- 
ordinary powers attributed to \ntches and have used their position 
as the supposed repositories of these powers for criminal purposes 
It IS no ‘ chimera,' but an histoncal fact, for example, that “covens” 
of such persons were common and active in Scotland in the seven- 
teenth century On any sane theory, what was “chimencal” in the 
beliefs of the writers on witchcraft w'as their explanation of facts 
which were themselves genuine enough And the objection to the 
explanation as it seems to me, is not that it is meaningless, but that 
It IS most probably false In the same way. it is perfectly possible 
to put fonvard explanations of “moral fact.” which are “chimencal,” 
but the emptiness of the explanations is no proof that the facts 
themselves are not genuine facts And Butler seems to me justified 
in treating the preoccupation with the moral charactemtics of 
human acts to which the senous literature of aU ages is witness 
as a sufficient presumption that our acts ha\e the characters 
indicated by the great pairs of contrasted moral predicates 
5' oCtis ndunav diroAAvTa* Aow 
In a word, I agree altogether with Dr A C Ewing that the whole 
case for the ‘meaninglessness’ of sentences with ethical predicates 
falls to the ground unless we can make the initial assumption that 
all meaningful statements can be “verified ” and that this assump- 
tion — which seems to me plainly false — being itself unvenfiable, 
ought in consistency, to be regarded by the 'analyst' as meaning- 
less and therefore a fortiori not true And I would add the remark 
that if a discourse of moral exhortation or rebuke proves effective 
m arousing the "emotive’ reactions desired by the speaker, it suc- 
ceeds only because the listeners assume the ethical predicates 
emplojed to liave a meaning and to be truly applicable to the 
conduct to which they are being applied Your audience will not 
be got to ■ boo ’ at a man by descnbmg his conduct as wicked if 
thej’ either attach no meaning to the v>ordi£icAcrf, or give it a meaning 
which is not true of the conduct jx>u are describing I shall not be 
wrought to a frenzy against a Nero by denunciation of his cruelty 
unless I already believe that eitl is a word with a meaning, and that 
cruel deeds have the character, whatever it is, meant by the word 
exd If I thought It simply unmeaning to call any conduct evil, or 
al'c to call cruelty in particular evil, jour eloquence would leave 
me unmoved Purely mcatungless language, recognized as such, will 
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ha%e no “emotional” effect on the hearer, except possibly to bore 
him ‘ 

(It IS. no doubt, true that a crowd might conceivably be woimd 
up to a high pitch of excitement by a vehement appeal m a wholly 
foreign language, but the thing is only possible because the general 
beanng and demeanour of the foreigner speaks for him it suggests, 
nghtly or UTongly, to his hearers that he is strugglmg to convey a 
meamng, and one which they believe themselves, in part, to grasp 
Dr Johnson — if it was he — is said to have stirred an old market- 
woman to fury by calling her a ' noun substantive, ’ but the reason 
of her wrath was, of course, that she took the unfamiliar vocables 
to be equivalents of others whose meaning was only too familiar ) 
There is thus no objection in Itmtne to the descnption of the moral 
life as the subject matter of a science, when the word science is 
understood to mean any body of true propositions (or judgments, 
if you prefer the name) systematically interconnected through dis- 
coverable pnnciples Even on a naturalistic theory like Hume s' moral 
science" remains scientific in this sense, though there may be nothing 
distmctively moral about it It does not simply present us uith a 
string of records of isolated social approvals and disapprovals but 
connects them systematically by a pnnciple, the approvals are all 
of "acts or qualities” either "agreeable” or ' useful, ’ and the dis- 
approvals are all of the useless or disagreeable To hve by it u ould be 
not merely to conform to a set of rules, but to have a principle of 
"choice and avoidance ” 

“This otherwise superfluous remark is introduced here simply to 
lead up to the important point that to recognize morality in conduct 
as the subject matter of a possible science commits us to no view 
whatever on the question of the methods appropnate to that science 
In saying that we are entitled to presuppose the existence of prin- 
ciples of consistent moral approbation and disapprobation, and to 
expect them to disclose themselves when sought for by the proper 
method, ive are making no assumption that any particular method 
for their discovery vvill prove to be the right one What methods 
will succeed m conducting us to the discovery of pnnciples in any 
field of inquiry must naturally depend on the character of the field 

« Cf John Grots 8 comment co the sc^estion that by calling action 
conducive to happiness tight or good, philosophers have intended merely to 
convey praise and incite their readers to the performance of such action 
t wa disused Va XhAdt lAs agrtt tne tteV voth ts ntft 

the way m which the human race could act that language could not be made 
by contrivance to give the notion that action was valuable for one reason 
while the men who made the language bad in their minds all the time the 
notion that it was really valoable for another reason could not in fact be 
employed to conceal or disguise the thoughts of the whole human race 
(op at , 27J) 
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In particular the question whether the methods which have proved 
fruitful in the natural sciences mil prove equally fruitful, or fruitful 
at all, m moral science can only be answered by first answenng the 
question whether a moral fact and a natural, or physical, fact are 
facts of the same kind Natural, or physical, fact, we may perhaps 
be content, for our purposes at the moment, to descnbe as the 
occurrence of a specific event in a determinate region of space and 
time (Whether there are or are not irreducible differences in kind 
between some of these natural facts and others — whether, for 
example, biological facts can or cannot be regarded as peculiar and 
highly complex chemical facts — is an issue which need not concern 
us ) By a moral fact, or fact of the moral life, I mean here any 
action which can be truly said to be cither good or right, or deserving 
of approbation or evil, wrong, deserving of condemnation Now it 
may be that there is a radical distinction between an action and an 
event as I propose m due order to contend that there is At any 
rate, we are not entitled to take it for granted without discussion 
that there is no such distinction Until we have satisfied ourselves 
that there is not, w e have no right to presuppose that the methods 
which disclose principles when applied to natural facts will be 
equally applicable to moral facts, or even applicable to them at 
all It is pure petiUo pnneipu to take it for granted that if morality 
IS the subject-matter for a science, the methods of that science must 
be those of the expenmental sciences, or that the ethics of a philo- 
sopher like Kant who rejects this assumption must be less "scientific" 
than those of a philosopher like Herbert Spencer 

The extent to which either deserves to be called a scientific moralist 
IS to be measured by the thoroughness with which he has emisaged 
the field of facts with which he is professing to deal in their full 
concreteness, and compelled the facts themselves to disclose the 
principles they presuppose and we are not at liberty to assume m 
advance that the advantage in this respect must he with the more 
' naturalistic ' and less "transcendentar’ thinker His naturalism 
may prove to mean that be has ignored the specific character of 
moral fact, and is therefore, in lus ethics, the more "unscientific" of 
the two 

Now if we take an initial broadly comprehensive view of the 
whole field covered by the natural sciences, we can see at once that 
tlie> are all concerned in finding the answer to a question of definite 
clvaracvir xT.d \Vix\ \^e natxae bl ftns question deteimines lor m 
the type of answ cr w hich will satisfy it, and so decides w hat shall be, 
for our purposes, relevant fact Our question has always the form 
quid ncntcl si ? If events of a certain kind occur, then what? 

particles wuh such and such masses are set moving in such and 
sue 1 directions, what will follow > Wiat will happen if such and such 
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chemicals are mixed m such and such proportions and at such and 
such a temperature’ If such and such a plant is placed in such and 
such conditions in respect of sunshme, moisture, nutriment, and the 
like, how Mill It be affected’ The question is always what will happen 
if some process is aUowed to run its course without our interference, 
and the assumption made in putting it is that there is a definite 
way in which that course will be run It may be that the situations 
of which we wish to know the outcome are presented for us without 
any action of our own to prepare them, as when astronomy as a 
science began with the attempt to answer the question in what 
orbits we may expect to see the planets moving It may be that 
we have expenmentally to produce the initial situation of which we 
wish to study the outcome by elaborate arrangements of our own 
But the important point is that in either case a certain situation 
once secured, we "leave thmgs to take their course' and watch to see 
what It will he Even when, as m a prolonged senes of expenments, 
we introduce one modification of the conditions after another, it is 
alwajs with the purposed then noting what will "happen of itself” 
after each new modification mtroduced into the situation The 
distinction popularly drawn between observation and expenment 
IS a secondary one as it islargely arbitrary where t1 eline of demarca- 
tion IS to be drawn between them The one point of importance is 
that we should know precisely the character of the situation we are 
interested m studying It is a great practical convenience, for this 
purpose, to be able to produce the precise situation we want for 
ourselves, but m prmctple it makes no difference to the type of 
method available in our study whether we have done this or nature 
has provided us with our situation unsought In either case, the 
question before us is, as I said simply, "this bemg the situation, 
what next’” And it is no objection agamst such a descnption of 
the problem of natural saence to say, truly enough, that some 
natural sciences, such as astronomy and geology, are largely con- 
cerned not with answering the question "what nexf’” but with 
teUing us what was the condition of the earth's crust, the sun, or 
the Galaxy millions of j’ears ago For the answers to these questions 
of natural history are provided on the strength of previous answers 
to other questions of the "what next” type Before astronomers 
could raise any problems about the past history of the solar system, 
for example, they had already to be m possession of a generally 
correct account of the way in which the members of the system do 
moie, le an answer to the question given their present positions, 
masses, \elocities, and accelerations, where may we expect to see 
them go? 

What I may call the typical problem of natural -saence is thus of 
the form qmd eieniet si f By n^mg the word evonel I mean 
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tha t the problem is ahrays how a cert^ situation will be continued 
if left umnterfered with, I add the si , of course, to indicate the 
hypothetical character of all “scientific laws '* They do not assert 
that the situations of which they descnbe the continuations ever 
actually occur exactly as they are described In many cases we can 
be quite sure that they do not, but are simphfied "ideal pure cases,” 
and in no case can we be theoretically certain that our descnption 
has not omitted some relevant, or included some irrelevant circum- 
stance The probability that we have committed one of these errors 
may be so little as to be negligible lor practical purposes, but it is 
never zero 

The orientation of "reason in its practical use” is entirely different 
Here the question to be answered is never qind neniei, but always 
qmd tmhx faciendum, quod itlae sectabor tlerf The moral problem, 
which even the most resolute logical positivist can never ignore m 
the management of his daily hie, however stoutly he may deny US 
existence in his speculative theory, is never what wiU happen “of 
itself ‘ if a given situation is allowed to develop itself, but always 
what kind of change I am to introduce into it It is, of course, 
possible to ask the other type of question with reference to situations 
in which the constituents are ourselves and other personal agents 
An "introvert' with a marked interest in psychology can, at times 
and for a time, by an effort attain an attitude of detachment m 
which he seems to be watching the spontaneous development of the 
"mental events of his own life without intending to deflect their 
direction We can, and sometimes do. say and do various things, 
merely to see as the phrase is, how other persons will take them ” 
But this sort of interest m ourselves and in other persons is not the 
attitude of morality No precept or maxim of any conceivable moral 
code IS a mere answer to the question what viill come of it if certam 
persons are placed in a situation of a certam type, the question 
which even tfie most ' natoralistic" of moral theoncs sets itself to 
answer is the very different one in what situations I am to place 
myself and others, what direction I am to give to any initiative I 
want to know for example, not what will come of it »/ 1 revenge 
affronts and what if I pardon them, but izheiher I am to pardon them 
or to revenge them I cannot, of course, answer this second question 
without knowing someltiing about the answer to the first, but it is 
sfiU a whollv different question and remains to be dealt with when 
the first has been disposed of Even the logical analyst who theoreti- 
cally professes to regard ’ethical" statements as meaningless cannot 
escape the daily and hourly necessity of having to make decisions 
Like the rest of us, he has to deade whether he will or will not take 
a certam journey, accept a certam post, or make a certam offer of 
marriage or a certain business proposal Whenever he is faced with 
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the need to come to a decision, he is treating his life not as a course 
of events to be watched and described but as a thing to be made, 
and a thmg which may either be made as it should be or made 
othennse, according to the use he makes of his mitiative Thus 
whereas in makmg a scientific experiment the problem how we are 
to intervene by our own initiative is secondary and can be at once 
answered in principle by sa3nng that we are to do so to realize the 
situation in the development of which we are interested and then 
to let things take their own course, in practice it is the question how 
we are to mtervene, what we are to make of our lives, which is 
paramount and the further question what will come of it which is 
subsidiary 

It IS a consequence of this that the moral problems, properly 
stated, is not qmd mihi faaendim si . but quid mihi faciendum 
without any further qualification When I have to take a decision, 
I may already be satisfied that if I decide in this sense, I shall 
increase my income, or add to my reputation or gratify a chenahed 
longing, or improve my expectation of bving to advanced age, if I 
decide in that I shall dimmish my income shall nsk ray reputation, 
shall disappomt my hopes, shall impair my ' expectation of bfe, ’ yet 
I have stiU to decide whether I ivill take this course or that It is 
not a sufficient answer, for example, to the question whether I am 
te close with a certain proposal or not to say that if I do so I have 
every expectation of affluence if I do not. I am pretty certam to 
remam poor An adviser who regarded such considerations as decisive 
would be tacitly implying the doctrine of Jim Pinkerton that ‘ it is 
every man’s duty to die nch if he can,' and no intelligent recipient 
of the advice could well avoid retortmg on him, like Lothian Dodd, 
with the awkward question “Why^ ‘ It would not be much more 
satisfying to say, “Decide for this alternative against that because 
this line of action will probably m the end give you whatever it is 
that you want most, and the other will not “ For though I may 
perhaps know what it is that at this moment I want most, I can 
never be sure that I shall continue to want that thing most, one 
of the results of any important decision will be that the making of 
it wall affect my whole "scale of values” m all sorts of subtle ways, 
and so that by taking my decision I am determining what I shall 
want What I shall want out of life ivill depend on the sort of man 
I come to be, and I make myself that sort of man by the decisions 
'NVivctu \ my Wt 

None of us are bom into the world ready-made devotees of 
“women, wine, and song,” of wealth, fame, power, virtue, or any- 
thing else At most it can only be said that some of these thmgs 
have a stronger attraction for one man, others for another It is each 
of us who decides for himself in the mam by the way be directs his 
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choices which of them he shall care for most. The moral shaping of 
our lives is no simple matter oi «dectmg means to some end which 
IS prescnbed for us once for all from the outset and which we might, 
by taking sufficient time for reflection, en\nsage in advance, we 
have to decide for ourselves what our ends, as well as the means by 
which we compass them, shall be Indetermination of this kind is a 
fundamental characteristic of the life of practice which we are 
bound to recognize as a fact, independently of any speculative 
theory libertarian or anti hbectanan, by which we may try to 
CO ordinate the facts of human life with the rest of our knowledge 
Any rule for the practical direction of life must therefore be based 
on the presupposition of a factendmn which is faciendum snitpliciler, 
not faciendum if some particular consequence is to be achieved 
There we have the unassailable kernel of truth in the Kantian 
doctnne that the precepts of the moral law are caieiiorical imperatives 

To make mv precise point clearer, let me take a simple illustration 
of It from my own personal history As a young man I received 
and declined the offer of a post winch would have meant passing 
years of my active life, and perhaps the whole of it, m India When 
I look back upon that derision and ask myself whether it was justi- 
fied or not, It would not be enough to say that it is justified because 
the life I have in fact led has been productive of certam results 
which I now find satisfactory, but should not have achieved if I 
had accepted the post offered to me. that I have got what I 
wanted out of life, and should not have got it if my decision had 
been different For it is reasonably clear that if I had closed with 
the offer and had spent my life between twenty-five and forty or 
forty five m India, my interests would have been m many ways 
different from what they actually are I should not have had the 
life which I now pronounce satisfactory, but I should have had one 
which would very possibly have been at least equally satisfactory 
in retrospect to the man I should now be if I had then chosen 
differently ' It follows then that in deciding at the time whether 
to accept or decline I could not have reached any issue by merely 
asking myself which course would provide me with the life on which 
1 might expect to look back vMth the greater satisfaction in my later 
age If I could have been shown in advance m some magic mirror 
the life 1 have actually led and the life I should have led if I had 
migrated to India and then asked "which picture wiU give jou the 
more content when jou come to review it at the end^” I could not 
have answered m either sense, Mnce the answer must depend to an 

• Eg It would not be enough to say It you had gone to India, >ou would 
neverhavewTiitenbooUaboutlTato since if 1 had gone there andwanted 
to write boots still, I should probably have wanted to write them about 
something different 
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unknown degree on the very choice which I should be illogically 
trying to make dependent on tt 1/ the choice was to be made not 
on blind impulse but on grounds which could justify it to the intelli- 
gence, those grounds must be looked for in some conception of a bfe 
to be lived, an activity to be pursued, independently of any h}T30- 
thesis about what met my wishes at the tune of deciding or might 
be imagined likely to meet my wishes in later age, simply because 
it IS "the thing to be done ” to wpeirov, to Kadi^Kov 

If we are to have any rules we can trust for the direction of life, 
there must be a discoverable standard of "appropriateness ' wholly 
independent of the particular tastes and antipathies of any of us 
or all of us And it must measure the ' appropnateness," or "fitness” 
not merely of different ways of acting as conducive or not conducive 
to some presupposed "end,” but of alternative ' ends’ themselves 
It must indicate to us a standing orientation of the will which wiU 
be ideaUj- fitting in all the contmgencies of any possible human life 
And this clearly means that our knowledge of thi* standard must be 
strictly a priori, it cannot bedenvedfrom any information furnished 
by experience about the ends which men actually set themselves to 
attain, since it is itself the standard by which we adjudicate on the 
"fittmgness” of all of them It must, from the very nature of the 
case, have — and here I am glad to find myself in full accord with 
Professor Gvzzo — precisely the character of a ' separate and 
"transcendent" «fSo? which Plato ascribes in the Republic to the 
"good” and m the Sympostum to the •eaXci’ 

Further, it follows from the ‘ transcendence” which must belong 
to such a standard precisely because it is the standard which it is 
that any knowledge we can have of it must be "abstract” m the 
sense in which "abstractness” is commonly, but in my opinion quite 
wrongly, said to be a fault of the ethics of Kant One thoughtless 
w nter after another has made it a reproach to Kant that his supreme 
moral principle will not of itself tell them unambiguously just what it 
IS my duty to do here and nmv 1 should rather say for my own 
part that the only ground for justifiable criticism of Kant in this 
particular respect is that he apparently (though, I think, only 
apparently) allows himself to speak in one or two well kno\vn passages 
as though information of this kind could be extracted from his 
principle • As it seems to me this is not the case and ought not to be 
■ I am thinkmg particularly of the unguarded language sometimes used 
in the Fv.vjLi>xiA.v.tal Ptwcsf Us tiie ease tswa vaa 

satisfy himself of the path of duty by merely applying the test of uni 
versahimg his maxim Kant over simplifies there by considering only cases 
where there is already a known ‘middle axiom provided by the current 
moral code and the problem is whether I am free to disregard that axiom in 
the present case Unconsciously he presupposes his person m doubt to know 
alreadj that generally speaking it is wrong to violate the current precept, 
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the case il Kant’s pnnciple is teally tht nltimate moral principle. 
MTiat IS the one thing "fitting and proper" in one practical situation 
may be the very thing nhlch is least fitting and proper m another, 
and the very same pnnciple may therefore demand sharply contracted 
courses of action 

Tv,o men, for example, may have exactly the same conception of 
the obligations imposed by marriage and the same respect for them, 
yet the one may be led to regard it as his bounden duty to many 
and !ea\e children behind him, the other, on the same pnnciples, 
to hold it his duty to live in hfe-long celibacy, and both may be 
nght A king, for mstance, who knew that his death without a son 
w ould probably lead to a war of disputed succession w ould be doing 
WTong not to marry, even though all his strongest personal prefer- 
ences were for the life of virginity, a soldier, an explorer, a Chnstian 
missionary, whose work could be ruined by the cares and distractions 
of domestic life, would be eqiiaUy doing WTong in marrying, however 
difficult he found the practice of continence Since the pnnciple of 
dutifulness (or whatever other name we may give to our ultimate 
moral principle) is equally illustrated by the mamage of the one 
and the celibacy of the other, the pnnciple, taken by itself, cannot 
prcscnbe either A pnnciple imphed in all rules of right action 
cannot itself be identical with any of the rules And therefore any- 
one who comes to the study of moral princtpUs expecting to leam 
from It just what "good thing" he m particular is to do in life is 
bound to find that study distressingly "abstract " It is as though 
a poet or musician were to go to a work on aesthetics for rules which 
could tell him just how to shape the tragedy or the symphony on 
which he is engaged Just how Shakespeare was to make a great 
tragedy out of the crude materials of the story of Hamlet or Lear 
IS something which no philosophy of aesthetics could have told him 
At most he could have been gi\en some general warnings against 
faults like the brutal blinding of Gloucester on the stage in Lear, 
but the most punctilious attention to thesewamingswould not have 
sufficed to produce the great play And the warnings themselves 

and it therefore becomes easy to show that to violate it would be to put 

inclination in the place of pnnciple and must therefore be immoral It is 
eas> enough to convict a man who abeady grants that it is a duty to make 
no lying promises of want of prinaple if he proposes to make such a promise 
in order to suit his convenience It would be quite another matter to deduce 
from the general pnnciple of duty that there i3 a duly to make promises 
It is inconsistent to maintain that promises ought to be kept but that I am 
dispensed from keeping them v*ben it is inconvenient to me to do so But it 
15 not obviously unpnnciplcd to lay it down as a rule for every one’s conduct 
that a verbal undertaking not substantiated by a guarantee of performance 
IS not binding The language of the Crthque oj Practical Reason about the use 
of the Kantian principle as an acid test of punty of motiv e is more guarded 
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have to be taken with the caution that they are sometimes more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance “Elizabethan" drama 
would be improved by being more faithful to the precept ne pueros 
coram populo, yet it is clear to my mmd that the dead bodies of 
Agamemnon and Cassandra were exhibited on the Athenian stage 
Itself, and that the effect Aeschylus is aiming at would be impaired 
without them ' 

We may seem to have strayed far from the issue which this essay 
is professedly discussing, but I believe we shall find on consideration 
that we have been strictly faithful to it It follows from what we 
have said that a supreme principle for the direction of conduct is 
not related to the particulars of the conduct inspired by it as the 
"laws" of the natural sciences are related to their instances The 
scientific law is — if we have succeeded in formulating it correctly — 
a "universal ’ which is strictly immanent in the particular instances 
and in each of them 

Tlie instances themselves may indeed be such as never actually 
present themselves in concrete facts there may never be an actual 
liquid which has the exact composition of chemically pure water, 
there may be no actual body in the universe which is moving "under 
the action of no forces ‘ But our propositions in chemistry about the 
behaviour of pure water, or our ‘ fust law of motion ’ are meant as 
statements and exactly true statements, about what would be found 
to he the facts about such a liquid or such a body if they were to be 
discovered anywhere The ‘ pure water." for example, again under 
precisely specified conditions of atmospheric pressure which we may 
not be able to secure in practice, would vaporize at the precise 
temperature of loo^ C and the process of vaporization would be 
precisely in accord without scientific descriptions of it Our formulae 
are only ‘laws" when we are entitled to say that, m the absence of 
comphcating conditions for which we have not been able to allow, 
the mere substitution of precise values for the "variables' mentioned 
m them wall jaeld a precise descnption of what would happen But 
no conceivable formulation of a supreme moral principle for the 
direction of our walling will, in the same fashion, yield a precise 

■ Cf the words of John Grole (CxatnxnaUon of the UtilitarinK Philosophy, 
269-70) Simply 0 priori ethics have no application, and therefore no 
significance and no value Simply a poslenon ethics do not seem to me 
to be ethics at all ’ I should agree whoHy with this dictum provided that it 
IS borne In mind that what can be raUed a pnort ‘ is in fact not the whole 
body of ethics but only the ‘ fundamental principle (or principles) and that 
the pnnciple has applications tbongh the applications are not indicated 
by the formula which expresses the principle but have to be found in the 
concrete situations of human life as we live it And as regards the "funda 
mental principle Grote was nght in addmg {op cit . 276) that MiU s moral 
doctrme is as much a priori, and as httle "mductive, as Kant s 
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descnption of that which it is premier to do in the particular case in 
which a man is called upon to act I do not mean merely that just 
as the chemist verj’ probably never meets with a sample of perfectly 
"pure" water, so we nev’er meet with an actual agent who'e onenta- 
tion of willing IS morally perfectly "pure," that, for instance, there 
IS no actual friendship which is not \atiated by some secret self- 
seeking. no actual heroism not tainted bj' vamtj* and "e-rhibi- 
tionism ” WTiat I mean is that e\en if you suppo>e the "pure case” 
of a wholly disinterested friendship or a heroism contaminated by 
no trace of "exhibitionism," it is still impossible to deduce from 
jour ideal of friendship or heroism precise conditions about the 
conduct which will, m this particular contmgencj', evpress perfect 
fnendship or unsullied heroism Phintias, m the stoT>% show^ friend- 
ship for Damon in its perfection by returning to die, but there might 
be situations (it is not hard toinquiresomeof them) mwhich Damon 
might reasonably have felt that not to accept his proSered self- 
sacnfice would haxe been to fail in fnendship You can safely say 
■ il this IS pure water and the arcumstances arc as stated, it inll 
boil at 100® C . and if it does not. it must be an impure specimen." 
You cannot «ay \nth the same assurance, "if this ts a truly good 
and virtuous man, then, the circumstances being as stated, he 'nil 
act in just this way, and if he does not, he cannot be the 'irtuous 
roan we supposed " 

And the reason of this greater uncertamty is not simply that the 
circumstances which have to be taken into account as Tele'*ant in 
deciding how to act in a given case are so numerous and so comph* 
cated This would still be true if the problem of practical li'ing 
could be reduced, as it cannot, to the mere discoierj' of mean* to 
a determinateend alreadyknown in advance II 1 knew thatmyone 
concern m life is to die nch. if I can,” it would still be hard to 
know how to go about the business But 'ince, in fact it is precisely 
for the discnmination bert'een different possible "ends" that 're 
most need a supreme directing pnnciple, the principle, if we find it, 
will prose to be one of a higher order of generality*, quite incapable 
of affording by itself the immediate apphcabihty to the particular 
case needed in axiomata medta It will be some such direction as 
"Always do nght for right's sake.” "Seek the true good of mankind,” 
‘ Do the will of God ui all things " "Always be true to your highest 
'elf ’ All of them admirable as precepts for the general orientation 
of the will but none capable of answetmg the question what is here 
and now the nght which should be done for its own sake, the true 
good which should be promoted for just thc'c men. the thing Cod 
wills me to do. the act which will be one of loyalty to my highest 
self All are "separate uni'etsals newr completely “concreted" or 
"immanent" in their instances This evplains both why the life of 
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devotion to good or nght can never become an affair of routine 
repetition of conformity to "the rules," as it might if good or right 
Mere an universal ‘'immanent" m its mstances and having no being 
except in them, and again why the supreme principle of any 
genuinely philosophical doctnne of ethics must be, as Kant nghtly 
maintained, formal Where Kant went %vrong, if anyivhere, was not 
in his insistence on this point (whidi is, indeed a proof of his insight) 
but in inconsistently proceeding to write as though the matter of 
our vanous specific duties could be deduced from the formal pnn- 
ciple of dutifulness » But this, as we have already said, is no more 
possible than it would be to deduce from the general principles of 
esthetics a set of rules for the ivnting of a great tragedy 

There are such general esthetic principles and it is the business 
of a ' philosophy of art ' to detect them It is not its business to tell 
the playwnght whether a particular story is capable of being treated 
with the proper tragic effect, or how it must be reshaped for the 
purpose, that is ]ust what the artist must divine for himself He 
must see his subject in a moment of creative imagination, and if he 
has not this vision, there is nothing which wnll compensate for its 
absence Attention to the directions of a manual of rules like Ans* 
totle’s Poetics will never of itself result m the production of a master- 
piece Such mere following of rules will at most lead in art as in life 
to uninspired respectability with its freedom from glaring surface 
faults A Racine may produce works which observe all the rules 
and are also genuine masterpieces But Racine would equally have 
produced tragedy of the highest order, though perliaps disfigured 
by some superficial blemishes, if he had never heard of Aristotle and 
hi9 rules 

It IS just because the great work of art is the offspnng of such a 
direct and original vision that there is so much truth in the observa- 
tion of Socrates about the inability of the "poets" to explain how 
their finest effects are achieved 

The great schoolmen m their way put their finger on the point, so 
far as it concerns morality, in theob^rvationthat it is only the pro- 
hibthons of the moral code which obltganl ad semper, whereas of the 
positiv ecommandswe canonly say that they semper obligant If I am to 

> Tbougb It may be aquestton wbether Kant leally meant wbat his language 
has been held to imply His illustrations may be intended not as deductions 
of specific rules of duty from the general pnnciple but merely as evidence 
that these rules taken to be already Bnown will all fall under the pnnciple 
Smee be is professedly presupposing as the basis of his whole reasoning the 
"common notion of moraUty he may fairly be assumed to have taken it for 
granted that his reader would not need to learn for the first tune from him 
that a man must not defraud, steal commit murder or adultery Has a 
"metaphysic of morals to prove these things any more than a "metaphysic 
of nature ' to prove that an ansopported heavy body will fall’ 
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Ii\ e as I should, there must be no moment of my life at which I am 
comimtting theft or adultery or blasphemy, but there is no "good 
thing which I am called upon to be domg at e\ery' moment. I am 
not at every moment to be engaged m giving alms, or serving the 
State, or promoting the particular "duties of my v ocation ’’ If I am, 
for example, a teacher m a Univernty, I am certainly to male my 
teaching as good as I can possibly make it, but not to be teachmg 
every day and every moment of the day and mght John Wesley 
w-ntes in his Jotirral that in the dajs when he was a tutor at Oxford 
he would have thought it dishonest not to lecture to his pupils 
daily But ev en Wesley did not imagine it to be his busmess to be 
lecturing all day long, and a more reflective man would have con- 
sidered that probabl}’ his pupils and the college would have got 
better value for their money" if his lectures had been fewer than 
they were Mj mam point, however, is simply that because it is 
onl} prohibitions of w^ch jou can say that they obltgani ad semper, 
a man may comply all through life vnth ever^’oneof the«e regulations 
and 5 et his life may be morally a failure to be condemned because 
It has never risen above the level of uiunspired respectability. He 
remains, when all is said, one of those who are further from the 
ungdom of Heaven than many of the publicans and sinners whose 
bves with all their palpable surface faults, have some positiv e moral 
achievement to show 

But if all this IS true, it follows that the "moral fact" upon which 
It is the purpose of moral philosophy to pass a verdict of approval 
or di^pproval is never an isolated "event," or even an isolated 
act It IS always a standing inner orientation of wilL It is true 
that since we cannot directly inspect the direction of wiU m others, 
or even in ourselves we have to collect it. as best we can, from the 
observ ation of the expression it gets m "acts " but our interest in 
men s acts so far as it is stnctlj' philosophical, is throughout depen- 
ent on the more pnmarj interest in the ‘ character" they disclose 

e pass judgment on the things a man does because we want to 
reach a judgment on what he is The "fact" on which the moralist 
tnes to reach a judgment is thus m the end. never le«^ than the 
c aracter of which a whole life is the expression Even Professor 
ei s contention that the "umts" of the moral philosopher are 
aiw aj s concrete bUs of living" seems to me hardly to do full justice 
o le situation It is an admirable rcplj to tho'c who would make 
e ics consist m either the «tudy of "acts" in isolation from their 
intentions and motives or of motives and intentions in abstraction 
from the doirg apart from wJuch the> are no longer real intentions 
or real motives But it «till misses the pomt that <uch understanding 
of Mis act m the light of its intention and motive is impossible 
so long as we confine ourselves to consideration of what can be 
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discovered m this "act" apart from its settmg in the context of a 
whole life For the more completely my life is dominated by a 
standing "pnncipal motive," the less likely is it that I shall be 
perpetually conscious of the fact If a man, for example, really loves 
his work, he is likely never to tell any one so, nor even often to 
tell himself so If he docs hnd it ne<»ssary to talk about his love for 
the work, or even to remmd himself that he loves it, his devotion 
to it is probably beginning to fail To fall back on acareful distinction 
drawn by F H Bradley, examination of the single act or episode 
apart from its setting m the whole of the life to which it belongs, 
inll at most discloseiihat is "before''the mind, notwhat is ‘in’’ it 

I conclude, then, that relevant moral fact ts inherently different 
in character from relevant natural, or physical fact, and that, on 
this ground, it is idle to look to the procedure of the natural 
sciences for hght on the methods proper to a moral science Morality 
can be the subject matter of "science ' only if ‘science ’ be under 
stood in the widest sense of the word to mean inquiry mto the 
systematic interconnection of truths An appropnate method for 
the prosecution of the inquiry must be one dictated by the distmc- 
tive character of tnijral fact, if we substitute for the moral fact of 
purposeful hvmg inspired by an underlying direction of the will to 
a goal which cannot be more than dimly known m advance, since it 
always remains beyond" after every achievement, the natural fact 
of an event which simply happens as the consequence of a pnor 
event called its intention, our ethics will have been vitiated at the 
centre Cranmer, saj's Macaulay in his spiteful attack on the memory 
ofthatuntortuiutepreU.te.was 'no mote a martyr than Dr Dodd," 
since though he was burned, he did not mean to be burned he was 
burned only because ' he could not help it ’’ And it is, of course, 
true that to be a martyr it is not enough that a man should be 
burned, he must "gtve his body to be burned ’ But something more 
is needed, too A man may actually mtend to sacrifice his life, and 
jet the intention will profit him morally nothing "if he have not 
chanty”, his death may be intentional, and yet no martyrdom but 
a display of 'exhibitiomsm ' ' But the subtle distmction of motive 
which makes the differences between the genuine martyr and the 
exhibitiomst cannot be translated mto the terminology of ‘events " 
The "ultimate motive ' — and it is upon it that our moral judgments 
have m the end to be passed, cannot be represented as an event 
which IS an antecedent of the event we call the intention or proximate 

• Is Thomas of Canterbury a gennine martjT m Sir T S Eliot s Murder 
tn the Cathedral^ He certainly presents bimseU \oIuntanly to the murderers 
—his mtention is to lay down his life if they attempt it But whether the 
martjTdom is wholly geouioe depends on the more subtle question whether 
he has wholly escape the msidious soggesbons of the "Fourth Tempter " 
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intention It is for that reason not representable at all in the termi- 
nology of the natural sciences, but lies for ever “on the other side” 
of them 

This IS uhy what are sometimes called “moral statistics” lend 
themselves so readily to imsinteipretation These statistical figures 
have, of course, their value in their proper place If I learn from 
them that forgery or arson is uncommon m the society in which I 
live I know something which beats on the question whether I need 
constantly to be on my guard against havmg a forged cheque 
presented to me, or what rate of insurance against fire it is reasonable 
to be prepared to pay But they tell me little or nothing about the 
morality of the people around me, if they rarely commit forgery or 
arson, the reason may be only that m a city with an efficient police 
bad conduct does not usually pay " and this is not a genuinely moral 
reason The statistics are. in fact, statistics of behaviour, not of 
morality Such light as they do throw on morality is mainly of a 
negative kind If the statistics, for example, show that the propor- 
tion of the funds contributed to “chanlable'' purposes is steadily 
low by companson with the resources of the society, I can safely 
infer that it does not include many persons of ample means who are 
also truly benevolent It would not be so safe to infer that if the 
proportion is a high one, the well-to do membeTs of society must be 
persons of high benevolence, since the motive of the largest donations 
may have been ostentation or calculating self advancement 

It has been said that the motto of Kant's first Cnftqite might well 
have been ‘ metaphysics, beware of mathematicst” An equally good 
motto for the philosophical study of morals would be “ethics, beware 
of natural science ’ To quote words which I cannot improve upon 
"Is morality simply a positive saence of anthropology or is 
It anything more’ A true anthropology cannot be a positive 
science only, on account of man being a changing, improvable, and 
educable being it must involve therefore an idea of ‘ought’ as well 
as of fact of ‘should be as well as of 'is.' and therefore, however, 
ideas belonging to what we will for a moment call philosophy may 
jaeld in other sciences to (supposedly) truer notions of matters of 
fact, here they will not "• “In one form after another philosophy 
tnes to gain credit with the advanang scientific spirit by denjitig 
Itself, and ever tnes in vain I have no fear that philosophy will 
really die because, however in obedience to the supposed exigencies 
of scientific method people try to make themselves altogether 
mentally positivist, they cannot do so our nature in some respects 
IS better to us than our will ’* 

• J Crete An examination of tho tTlttitartan Phitosoffij, loi-i 

• Ibid, *77 I speak of the development as a reduclio ad absurdur* 
because, of course Mill and the other nineteenth-century WTiters who 
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The thesis of our contemporary ' logical analysts” considered in 
the opemng page of this essay is, in truth, a vindication of the 
soundness of this judgment (published m 1870) , to declare all 
assertions which contain ethical predicates strictly in meaning is to 
present the rediictio ad absurdiim of “positivism ’ But it does not 
augur well for the intelligence of our generation that it should find 
acceptance, even with some who are old enough to know better, 
as the final word of wisdom, when it is, m reality, no more than the 
last despainng refuge of the “hard fact men ” 

plumed themselves upon being mdocttve moralists and supposed them 
seUes to be doing for moral studies what Bacon uas fancied to have 
done for natural science took it for granted that there is such a thmg as 
moral truth and that de\ otion to tbe methods of observation andexpenmenf 
■would enable them to get that truth in a scientidc form their positivism or 
semi positiMsm i\as only important to them as the supposed one method 
of attaining this truth But the later more consistent development of positi 
vist methodology leads direct to tbe conclusion that they uere deluding 
themseUes because if the positivist principles are sound there >5 nothug 
in morals to be scientific about 
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DOROTHY M EMMET, il A. 

JIy purpose m this paper is to maintain that “justice" represents 
an objective and impersonal recognition of the nature of moral 
personahty, and as such should retain its identity at all Ie\els of 
hum^ relationship It is not, as certain idealist philosophers, and 
notably Bosanquet. ha\e maintamed. inappropnate at the deeper 
levels, at which it is said to be superseded by love 
I shall also raise Aristotle's question of whether differences in 
the conception of justice do not arise out of differing conceptions 
0 equality, as apphed to human beings, and re-examine the con- 
nection of justice with equably I shall ask whether Anatotle’s 
Return that the equably which justice should maintain is "propor- 
tionate has not misled subsequent discussion, in so far as justice 
is the expression of a recognition of moral autonomy 
The use of the word "equahty" at once raises the difficulty that 
It appears to imply a standard of companson if not of measurement 
^ that m the waj's m which people can be measured 

and compared, they are unequal, and d they are held to be equal 
in some ultimate and perhaps metaphorical sense to be examined 
j maintained that at this level justice is super- 

seded If equahty be merely a term of measurement, it might be 
maintamed that if there is any sense m which men should be equal, 
inis should be in an equal apportioning of things to which a quan- 
titative standard can be applied This may indeed sene us with 
a rough approximation to equably at an elementarv*. but vital, 
level of human life It is possible to estimate quantitatively the 
number of calones people need to keep in reasonable health, and 
respect certain categones (for instance, adult 
males «^ales, growing children) are approximately equal But when 
« e get be> ond the univ ersal requirements of food and the necessarj’ 
means to maintain physical health, which can be measured with 
some egree of objective accuracy, we then seem dnven to say that 
^ proportionate to things not stnctly quanti- 
tative this IS implicit even in the most equablanan of all social 
ormulae Trom each according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs When seeking to weigh "abihty ’ and "need," are 
we not soon moving among »mpoiuierabiUa» This will be still more 
ati day a Church of CDgUod clergjman of my acquaintance wm 

Catholic family iq hi, pansh to baptue their baby When 
he asked the mother why she did not want to have the baby baptued into 
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the case if we hold with Anstotle that justice should take into 
account not only ability and need, but the relative "virtue" of the 
persons concerned « We seem to be m the dilemma that if justice 
be simply correlated with equality m this sense, it seems to demand 
some standard of measurement, but to seek to apply it m material 
which IS not stnctly measurable Is there then force m the old view 
that justice is a convention, either m the Sophistic sense m which 
it IS a means to power or security, or in the religious sense in which 
it IS held to be superseded by love and mercy, or m the ideahst 
sense, m which it is bound up with an assertion of finite selfhood 
not ultimately to be taken as real? 

Before we go further in asking what the relation of justice to 
equality may mean, let us look first at different kmds of personal 
relationship, and notice how justice makes its characteristic appear- 
ance We start from the level of our natural likes and dislikes, of 
fnendships and family ties, based on congeniality and kinship At 
this level justice seems at first sight out of place, and «e do not 
normally need to speak of it But that it is implicitly present is 
shouTi by our appealing to it when such ' personal ’ relationships 
are abused-~>for uistance m possessiveness favouritism neglect of 
children, and the Lke "Justice" makes its appearance with the 
demand* of the conscious individual to his recognition as such in 
his sense of being distinct from others and havmg rights against 
them Hence it appears, as Bosanquet says, m the world of claims 
and counter-claims i The other evening I heard this remark in a 
Tyneside unemployed club * WTiat yer doin' to-neet Geordie?' 
"Demonstratin' for me reets ” "What yer mean by yer reets, 
Geordie? ’ "Don't knoa, but ah mean to have them " Since the sense 
of justice typically sho%vs itself in standing up for one s rights, 
idealist philosophers, and notably Bosanquet, argue that it is a 
form of the assertion of finite selfhood which must be superseded 
m the Absolute In his remarkable chapter on 'The World of Claims 
and Counter Claims, Bosanquet says that our "claims" anse from 
our looking at the world as made up of separate terms in relation, 
of “units at arm’s length " But this world of relational morahty, 

her own Roman communion she said. Your churchwarden s wife was very 
kind getting me my set of false teeth so I thought it was only fair that you 
should have little Jimmie ” We have here a mce attempt to weigh the 
possible dcstmy of a human soul against a more tangible consideration 

■ Cf St Thomas ST ii a qu 58 a ii The proper (unction of justice is 
no other than to reader to each peison what 1$ his own But what is said 
to be each person s own is what is due to him according to an equahty of 
proportion '' 

» The demand may of course be made on his behalf by others, e g mal- 
treated children may not be conscious of their nghts 

J TAe Value and Destiny of the Individual, chap v 4 Ibid 
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of nghts and duties, cannot be ultimately real, for it implies an 
individualistic assertion of f^te selfhood which cannot finally be 
maintained m an orgamc system of reahty There is a certain 
pessimism therefore bound up with the sense of justice,* since it 
demands a proportion between the needs and fortunes of finite man 
which on a deeper \new we shall find will not obtam, and it n%ets 
the finite member of the world to his given empirical self, ignonng 
his power to transcend that self Justice has its place as the self' 
assertion of the finite mind, maintaimng some apportionment of 
externals to mdividuals But it is transmuted along wuth the separate- 
ness of the fimte mind in the final economy of the Absolute We 
shall notice this viem of Bosanquet’s again later when I shall urge 
that it IS unsatisfymg in ]ust the extent to which the ideahst \ne\v 
of a merely adjectival relation of finite selves in an organic Absolute 
falls short of expressing a fully personal relationship But let us take 
Bosanquet’s pomt that justice means the self assertion of the finite 
individual He does not bring out the significance of the com- 
plementary point, that It also means the assertion of the claims 
of any in^vidual as such I may not only stand up for my own 
nghts, but for the nghts of someone else as a matter of justice 
This suggests that an essential note of justice is the impartial ^1n' 
dication of nghts and weighing of clauns, that it consists not so 
much m the application of a rule, but whate\er our rule may be, 
m the impartial and impersonal treatment of persons before it ^Ve 
see that two questions are mvolved here (a) the cntenon by which 
we may judge the rule which determmes what nghts and claims 
are to be asserted, and (b) the impersonal and impartial apphcation 
of the rule, whatever it ^ * Of these the latter appears to be more 
easily recognizable as a universal demand of justice The distinction 
between a just and an unjust rule, though of fundamental impor- 
tance, can be determined with Jess assurance than the pnnciple that, 
whate\er our rule, its administration should be impartial The 
particular rules, that is to say, the content of justice, de\ elop from 
one age to another through the development m experience of dif- 
fering estimates of what is a person’s "due " And Jt must be ac- 
know ledged that in practice the recognition of claims depends v erj’ 
largely on people’s power to press them — Whence the plausibility of 
arguing that justice is the will of the stronger Hence also the 
adjustments of ' particular justice” can never be more than a 
certain rough justice Yet in spite of this we find that when a 
regulating ideal, as distinct from the mere pressure of claims and 

■ Ct The Principle oj InJmduably and Value, p l6 

• This does not necessanly itieaa the njid application of the rule without 
regard to circumstances which niaj make a particular case distinctive and 
exceptional {as we shall see in considering Eqoity) It means that the dis- 
tinguishing circumstances must be relevant and be impartially weighed 
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counter-claims, appears m the administration of justice, it appears 
as the demand that claims be weighed impartially and impersonally 
This may help to indicate the other aspect of the universal form 
of justice — namely, the criterion by which we can determine whether 
a given rule be just The demand that, whatever our rule, it should 
be impartially admmistered springs from a conviction that every- 
one’s rights count, and should therefore be respected before the law 
Hence it would follow that a just law will be one that facilitates 
the equal enjoyment of nghls The perception of what in fact con- 
stitutes ' nghts” iviU depend on a growing perception of the con- 
ditions necessary for the development of a proper subject of nghts, 
namely, the morally autonomous person Smce at any given time 
this perception is only partial and limited, the laws to be admmis- 
tered will only be imperfectly just But they show that they are 
aimmg at securing the conditions for a less imperfect form of justice 
if the pnnciple of their impartial administration is upheld, since 
this pnnciple depends on a recognition of the duty to respect moral 
integnty m any person, whoe\«r he may be 

The istmction between the meaiung of justice as universal form 
and justice as a partially shiftmg content was of course pomted 
out by Aristotle in his discussion of Universal and Particular Justice, 
and indicated perhaps in a rather different sense when he pointed 
out the ambiguity in the word justice as meaning both what is 
prescnbed by law , and what is fair or equal and m this sense reason 
able But Aristotle (I think) hold» that Uni\ersal or Absolute Justice 
would consist in certain abstract general rules which w ould commend 
themselves to the reason as universally binding This comes out 
even in the famous jiassage on Equity « Equity is needed as a 
corrective of justice because (a) the lawgiver must oersimplify, 
so that his rule will not meet all conluigencies, but to re-interpret 
it in an unusual case will be to fulfil his real intention, and (6) the 
subject-matter of practical hfe does not admit of bemg covered 
completely by universal statements So the equitable decision, 
which adapts itself to the pecohanties of the particular case, is stiU 
(apparently) distmct from the rational pnnciples of absolute justice, 
smce it IS necessitated by the partly irrational matenal of practical 
hfe (1137& 25) But whatever Aristotle’s own view, the Law of 
Nature as it developed from his "Universal Justice’’ came to be 
looked on in theory as consisting m certain absolute reasonable 
pnnciples, binding on all men eserywhere This bnngs us up against 
the problem of how absolute reasonable principles are to be apphed 
in the particular complex situations of practical hfe So St Thomas 
says* that the distinctions of pns ate property are not valid according 

• EN 11376 10-11380 3 

• 5 «»i>na Theohsica 11 2 qu 57 a 3 Cf Vinogradoff Collected Papers, 

n. p 475 
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to the absolute Law of Nature, but the absolute law must be modified 
to a certain extent m operation on account of the concrete circum- 
stances of tune and place But if ne look at the way m which the 
conception of natural justice has in fact influenced the de\ elopment 
of law, we find that its appeal is not primarily to a set of abstract 
rules so much as to a general sense of “reasonableness” or “fairness,” 
which demands that claims should be judged impartially, all rele- 
vant circumstances taken into account, and no wrong go unre- 
diessed Natural Law, in England at any rate, is not looked on 
as a set of principles, but as a general sense of justice in court which 
guides it m the decision of doubtful cases The attempt to construct 
a system of Natural Law in detail is apt to become either a somewhat 
transparent justification of existing positive law, or a senes of 
somewhat fantastic deductions And if we look (m Roman and 
Enghsh Law) at the development of Equity which is held to be in 
some sense an appbcation of Natural Law, we find that it m fact 
consists m the growrh of a body of law ansing out of the correction 
of concrete anomalies Thus Roman Equity developed by the help 
of the Stoic philosophy and the jus genltum as an attempt to meet 
the need of levelling out pnwleges of ciwc ngMs English Equity 
has been guided by the Anstoteban principle of reasonable discretion 
in the interpretation of law. put in a Chnstianiied form in the 
conception of a court of Conscience While the maxims of English 
Equity might appear to be a body of abstract rules, looked at more 
closely they appear to be specifications of the universal form of 
justice, namely the unparti^ weighing of claims, in mamtainmg 
that no WTong should be suffered to be without a remedy, and that 
Equity can only intervene when there is some important circum- 
stance disregarded by the Common Law 

In the use of precedent in Common Law the pnnciple that what 
has been allowed in one case must be allowed m similar cases is 
clearly paramount Precedents are of course used in order to estab- 
lish a pnnciple But the jinnciple may be called m question and 
in course of time revised, whereas equality of treatment before the 
pnnciple whatever it may be for the time being, remains This is 
so ev en in code law The particular provisions of the code are less 
fundamental than its impartial application This does not mean, 
of course that it does not matter how bad a law is, prov ided it be 
apphed impartially But it means that while the distinction between 
a good law and a bad is something to be hammered out in expenence 
as a result of a growing perception of the needs of human beings 
m their concrete histoncal setting, justice demandi that whatever 
jour law IS there must be equahty of persons before it In histoncal 
practice (in England at any rate), the perception of the content of 
human nghts has grown through the progressive removal of special 
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pnvileges and abuses of privileges rather than through the appli- 
cation of any abstract doctrine of natural nghts We come to see 
that considerations of status and pnvilege are irrelevant and pre- 
judicial to an objective view of the case • Hence the guiding prin- 
ciple of justice becomes judgment without respect of persons In 
this sense justice demands a certain impersonality an extension 
of the pnnciple that no man should be judge m his O'vn case, which 
may well conflict with the personal ties of family and friends We 
know the classical examples of such conflicts — the judgment of 
Brutus in condemning his sons to death for treachery, the problem 
of the Euihyphro, of whether ' hohness ' demands the prosecution 
of a wTongdoer, though he be one’s father Probably few of us can 
sympathiae wnth the ngour of Brutus — the Roman father Yet the 
problem remains of how the claim of justice is to be mamtained, 
if we feel that natural famdy affection ought not to be violated 
We should probably say (perhaps hedging) that in fact a man ought 
to refuse to give judgment himself m a case of this kind and to 
turn it over to someone else who is able to take up an unpersonal 
attitude 

Let us now look more closely at what I claim to be the first 
pnnciple of justice— that whatever the law, people should be held 
equal before it This means that the law must aim at the objective 
assessment of offences and penalties It must take into account not 
status, not who you are, but what you have done Personal status 
must be taken mto account only m so far as it means that one falls 
into a certain class of judicial person, for instance infants and 
lunatics A man’s special circumstances and state of mind should 
only be taken into account in so far as they are relevant to an 
objective vieiv of the particular case before the court, the case must 
not be prejudged by takmg his character and past record into con- 
sideration until after trial and conviction, when it then becomes 
important in assigning an appropnate penalty Nor should the 
judges owm predilections whether pohtical, social, or religious, 
enter into his judgment of the case, though, judges being human, 
the complete elimination of all personal factors of this kind is of 
course an impossible ideal So Mr Justice Cardozo ivntes "There 
IS in each of us a stream of tendency, whether you choose to call 
It philosophy or not, which gives coherence and direction to thought 
and action Judges cannot escape that current any more than other 
mortals All their lives forces which they do not recognize and 
cannot name have been tugging at them, inherited instincts, tradi- 

' Although this may be true of the law as between individuals we must, 
however ask whether, as a statement of fact, it does not need to be qualified 
in consideration of the pnvilegies at present afforded to various group under- 
takings, such as large limited liability cmspanies 
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tional beliefs, acquired convictions, and the resultant is an outlook 
on life . which %\hen reasons are nicely balanced must detennine 
^here choice shall fall In this mental background every problem 
finds its setting We may try to see things as objectively as we please 
None the less, we never see them with any eyes but our own To 
that they are all brought a form of pleading or an Act of Parliament, 
the wrongs of paupers or the nghts of pnnces, a village ordinance 
or a nation's charter "• 

Corrective justice aims then at the impartial apphcation of the 
rule of law (How far its mtention is thwarted by inequalities of 
distnbiitive justice is a point which we shall raise later) In civil 
justice, the conception of equahty clearly demands m addition, as 
Anstotle saw, the attempt to restore the balance as it was before 
the unjust act was committed — "taking away the gam, and adding 
it to the loss This is clear in the case of a straight recov ery of 
damages , it is more difficult in cases where moral claims hav e to 
be estimated in matenal terms But Aristotle’s account of corrective 
justice brings out the point that the aim of legal redress must be 
to give such compensation, on a basis of complex estimates, as will 
restore the parties as far as possible to theu* respective position 
before the injury > UTien we turn from civi] to criminal justice, 
Anstotle's pnnaple of corrective justice, that "gam" and "loss" 
must be so weighed as to restore the original balance, cannot be 
realistically upheld, even if we were to introduce (as Anstotle does 
not)! a theory of retnbutive penalties as in some way “making up" 
for the wrong done It was surely a ment in Bentham to challenge 
the conception that punishment, for instance hanging a man for 
murder, put something on the credit side of the world to balance 
the debit side and to raise the plain question why two dead men 
and two desolate families were not worse than one But neverthe- 
less, some rough justice of retnbutive penalties guided by an 
' object all sublime" "to make the punishment fit the crime" seems 
essential, not in order to restore some disturbed equihbnum, but 
in oriier io safeguard the nghts of the crnrnttal For if puni'hment 
be merely deterrent tnvial offences to which there is strong temp- 
tation (eg stealing food when hungry) may be puni«hed with 
drastic seventy and the cynical saying that "it is exjiedient that 
one man should die for the people ' wall be defensible Again, if 
it be merely reformatory, the door may well be opened for the 

■ The t^ahtre of Ihe Judicial Prereu (quoted by C VV Jluir Justice 
Depressed Area, iij) 

• EN V 11326 Tbi$ respective balance of positions IS a form of equality. 

but Anstotle probably confuses the issue by descnbing it as a ’mean" 
Cl V incpradoff. Collected Papers II, ebap i Anstotle on Legal Hedress " 

1 Except perhaps in 1 1326. 39. dUd irdi sco^aaO/jrai 
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persecution of the unorthodox by the orthodox for their supposed 
soul’s good It would he intertttmg to know how far in Soviet 
Russia, where it is claimed that the “barbarous" and “vindictive'' 
theory of retributory punishment has been superseded by theones 
of deterrence and reform, the hghts of the criminal are adequately 
safeguarded And when the Soviet Public Prosecutor at the Metro 
Vic tnal says that ' Revolutionary justice is a special sort of cudgel 
with which the proletarian state carries out the task of suppression 
and compulsion," we wonder whether to make justice the means 
to the achievement of any further purpose, however desuable, ivih 
not b? detrimental to its essential pnnciple, namely the impartial 
•weighing of claims and offences before the law The element of 
retribution in cnnunal justice seems essential to ensure the attempt 
at some objective judgment of the nature of the act itself, however 
necessary it may be for other reasons to take mto further considera- 
tion questions of social consequences, the deterrence of others from 
like acts, and the reform of the cnmmal 
But just because justice demands impersonal and detached judg- 
ment, it appears to take an external, unsympathetic view This is 
because its pnnaple of judgment without respect of persons becomes 
m practice the necessity of dealing with classes of offenders who 
have committed classes of offences for which classes of penalties 
are assigned. Hence the force m Bosanquet's saying that justice 
belongs to the level of human relationship in which people are 
treated as “umts at arm's length ', whereas in truth (to quote Mr 
Walter Lippmann)* "we know each of us, in a way too certain for 
doubting, that, after all the iveighing and comparing and judgmg 
of us is done, there is something left over which is the heart of the 
matter Hence our conviction when we ourselves are judged that 
mercy is more just than justice When we know the facts, as we 
can only know the fads about ourselves, there is something too 
coarse m all the concepts of the intelligence and something too rough 
in all the standards of morality ” Nevertheless, although the judg- 
ments of men fall upon behaviour, and their estimates of deserts 
and penalties may never reach more than a certam rough justice, 
we have seen that the very imjiersonality of justice points to a right 
of human beings to be respected in their moral autonomy Here 
equahty is expressed m the pnnaple of the equal nght of everyone 
to have his individual claims weighed impartially before the law This 
IS neither an abstract anthmetical equahty, m the sense of a rule for 
measuring people as though they were quantitative umts, nor is it a 
"proportionate equahty" m the sense of being determined according 
to the relative value of the jiersoiis concerned Such an estimate of the 
relative value of one man compared with another is something which 
Men of Destiny, p jo 
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i£ it can be judged at all, we certainly bold no law is competent to 
judge I would suggest that discussion of the whole question has 
been misled in so far as Aristotle’s pnnaple of equably as propor- 
tionate to the value of the persons was apphed to it 

I do not wish m the space at my disposal to go at any length 
mto the allied question of equality of nghts of citizenship, the 
problem of political justice I will only state summarily that- the 
pnnciple of equality as here understock would imply, not that all 
men are equally useful citizens, but that everyone's claim to citizen- 
ship must be allowed unless it can be proved that his alleged dis- 
abilities are relevant to and necessarily hinder him from the exercise 
of citizenship (as it may be questioned whether for example those 
of race or sex do) Moreoi’er, if the principle of “one man, one vote" 
comes m the last resort from a deep-seated belief that "the poorest 
he that is in England has a life to bve as the nchest he,’’* its impor- 
tance may be held to consist not in the doubtful proposition that 
everyone can be got to use his vote wisely, but in its expression 
of the conviction that everyone in the community counts I do not 
say that this conviction is adequately safeguarded by umversal 
suffrage, nor that this must necessarily be its condition in all cir- 
cumstances, but universal suffrage does seem to give it a certain 
recognition, and as such has, I should hold, more than a merely 
utilitarian political significance 

Histnbutive Justice (which, m itself, is of course not a judicial 
but a political question) is relevant to all these forms of equality 
in so far as (u) inequalities of wealth mabe it harder for a poor man 
to get equal treatment before the law through obtaining the most 
competent legal assistance,* (6) inequahties of education make it 
harder for working class people in pohee court tnals to do justice 
to themseUes under cross-exammation. for instance, by not seeing 
the impLcations of the questions they are being asked, (c) people 
are deterred from asserting their full avic nghts through fear of 
vnctimization, unemployment, and the like, (rf) inequality of economic 
secunty in effect destroys equably of contracts For a contract to 
be just, which means of something bke equal mutual adiantage, 
it IS essential that both parties should be free to make it or refuse 
it Inequality on one side through fear for instance of unemplojment, 
must tend towards injustice and exploitation, the essence of which 

■■ Ojibarf Rsxabort} ta iSe CCatAe Paptrs (Oinid'ea Sbciery AiflAcaCioiEr 
1891) 

• Ct C W Muir Justiei tn a Dtitresicd Ana If he is nght in alleging that 
the further )ou get from London the harder it is to get a fair trial, because 
the judges on circuit are burned, and base imperfect understanding of local 
industnal conditions it means that tbe scales are also weighted against those 
who cannot alTord to appeal and base tbeir case taken up to a London court. 
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IS to take advantage of someone else being in a weak position in 
order to get something for jrourself To redress inequality of bar- 
gaining power to some extent through, for mstance, nghts of col- 
lective bargaining, provision for unemployment insurance, etc , is 
thus a clear matter of justice 

Distributive justice should therefore provide that equahty before 
the law, equahty of civic nghts, equahty in entenng and refusing 
contracts is some sort of reahty This may not necessanly mean 
equahty of incomes,* but it will mean that society be so arranged 
that (as Mr Tawney urges)* a certam standard having been assured, 
then the size of a man s income matters less and less in giving him 
access to the means of health opportunities for education, and 
competent legal assistance when necessary 

I should add here another aspect of equahty, which is a part of 
distnbutive justice — namely the kind of equahty which obtains 
between those who have some significant function to perform m 
society Here we are close on to the Platonic Justice “doing one’s 
job ' TO rairov npitjuv i There is a certain equality amongst 
people who know that they have a real job to do and can do it 
with reasonable competence, so that they meet on a basis of mutual 
respect which, in any healthy society has httle to do with difference 
of income I am inclined to think that almost the most permcious 
inequality in the world as it now is results from many people bemg 
unable to have the sense that the job they are doing commands 
their own or anyone elses respect, or worse still, from their being 
without a job at all 

But we are still moving on the level of what Bosanquet calls the 

> I have not discussed the question o( justice as proportionate requital 
for work done, because the problem of the just price seems to me incapable 
of solution in any general tenns Short of a ngidly dictated economy it 
seems as though the price of goods and services must be fixed by the inter 
play between demand and supply (subject of course to the possibility of 
fixing certain minimum standards of prices and remuneration) Great pro 
fessional and business competence or the wiUmgness to take heavy respon- 
sibility are sufficiently rare to be highly remunerated But this is still 
determined by there being a demand for these services which gives them 
a market value, and by the bargainiug power, individual or collective, of 
those rendering them and not by any requital proportionate to their value 
as persons, which is sometbiug impos^le to gauge 

> See his Equality passim 

3 One of my students has suggested to me that the puzzling Parable of 
the Labourers in the Vineyard ought be taken as an illustration of Platonic 
Justice The early comers who had borne the burden and heat of the day 
were refusmg to mind their own business The suggestion is an attractive 
one But the parable is not surely a lesson on tbe nature of justice still less 
on the principles on which wages should be paid It teaches that even an 
eleventh hour entry into the Kingdom of God is possible, and that member- 
ship in that lOngdom is not nicety graded by ' deserts " 
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world of claims and counter-claims, a ivorld of individuals as "units 
at arm’s length/' contractmg with one another and asserting their 
rights against each other This is a sphere m which we meet imper- 
sonally as the bearers of rights and obbgations It is true that in 
all such relations there may also be a "personal touch” which may 
add much to the pleasantness ol hfe, but it is essential that there 
be justice In all such relations a "personal touch" without justice 
at once becomes patronizing and revolting, because justice stands 
for the respect of the moral autonomy of the other person 
But the world of claims and counterclaims on which we meet 
impersonally is a kind of middle distance On the further horizons 
of human relationships where we no longer meet as individuals 
conscious of our rights, the language of justice no longer seems 
appropriate Does this mean that justice is superseded^ Bosanquet 
says that it is, for we are getting beyond the limitations of private 
selfhood to which the notions of rights and obligation are appro- 
pnate But this transmutation of hnite selves in the Absolute is 
possible because Bosanquet thmks of the Absolute in terms of 
organic instead of fully personal relations A personal relationship 
preserves in its wder context the individual integrity of its members, 
though this need no longer be self consciously emphasized as a claim 
to recognition Correlative to this is the preservation of obhgahon, 
as an objective demand made upon the individual in each situation, 
which remains an objective obligation though it be of the most 
personal and intimate kind, and may no longer be felt as presenting 
a conflict Kant found the essential of the categoncal imperative 
to be that we should not make exceptions in our own favour, but 
should ask what would be demanded of anyone standing in the 
situation m which we now stand However personal and intimate 
the situation, we thus still find the first distinguishing mark of 
justice — a call for objectivity without respect of persons This 
objectivity of duty can be desenbed as ethical justice Equabty 
here appears as equality of all men as responsible before the moral 
law This of course goes back behind Kant ultimately to the Stoic 
conception of the equality of all men before the Law of Nature 
But even the Stoic divided the world into wise men and fools 
The conception of all men as standing equally under the Law of 
Nature led to a distinction between those who lived and those who 
failed to live according to it A more penetrating insight info the 
nature of the demands of an absolute goodness leads to a still more 
radical perception of human equality — "all have sinned," say's St 
Paul, "all have come short of the glory of God" W'e have here 
a glimpse of a perspective m which people’s relative distinctions of 
goodness, ability, and the like become incommensurable This is not 
to say that there is not a whole sphere within which such distinctions 
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are real and relevant "Judge not that ye be not judged" cannot 
be an obvious motto, for instance, for a University which is largely 
concerned with judging people’s capacity to do jobs, distinguishing 
first, second, and third class degrees and the hke But it indicates 
a further dimension in which instead of standing on one s rights 
and demanding to be judged justly, inevitably ^ alike must be 
driven to seek for mercy If we believe that there is not only a 
level on which differences and inequalities are relevant, but also 
one on which they cease to be relevant because they are related 
to something infinite, we shall hold that ‘ equality" is not 
simply a term of measurement, but also asserts a sense m 
which people are mcommensurable They are incommensurable 
because their relative powers and relative goodness are set m the 
perspective of an absolute goodness, and they are mcommensurable 
because each one can count m some unique way m the final economy 
o! things In this ultiroale relationship of persons as incommen- 
surable, where the balancmg of claims is inappropnate, have we 
reached a level at which justice itself must be superseded’ Legal 
justice in so far as it consists m an external weighing of acts and 
requital proportionate to "deserts ' is clearly insufficient— -and if 
“justification" is sought it is not justification by works But we 
have seen that the measurement of ‘deserts," m so far as this means 
an attempt to make some sort of quantitative estunate of somethmg 
m fact not quantitati%e though it may play a necessary part m 
the practical admimstration of justice, is not the root pnnciple of 
justice Itself Justice is fundamentally concerned with the respect 
for moral integnty. and so with upholding conditions within which 
such integrity may grow There may be a sphere within which it 
finds it necessary to calculate rewards and penalties, but this is 
merely an mcideutal means to its real purpose So even at the 
ultimate level of relationship the essential element of justice may 
still remain, though m a transmuted form if there be a love which 
IS no "respecter of persons ” Such a love would hold together the 
personal and impersonal sides of goodness It would preserve the 
impersonal universahty which is characteristic of obligation, yet 
it would see each indvvidaal uniquely with the intimacy of direct 
personal msight So it could bold both the objectivity which is the 
essential note of obligation, and the personal tenderness of forgive- 
ness Forgiveness does not do away with the perception of objective 
duty, it may involve a recogmtion of a violation of objective duty 
for what it is, but it restores a personal relationship broken through 
that violation 

Here we may have passed bqwid a weighing of claims and 
counter-claims m the application of any rule or law But we still 
find preserved that objective universality which, I have maintained, 
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15 in the end the inspiration of the pnnaple of equahtj’ before the 
law Thus 5ve find that justice will be an essential element of all 
personal relationships at whatever level we can say that the respect 
for personal integnty and personal freedom should be maintained. 
For we have seen that the essence of justice is not the apphcation 
of certam abstract rules, regardless of the concrete uniqueness of in- 
dividual persons, but a respect formoralpersonalityexpressed through 
the impartial judgment of each individual claun in relation to others, 
in the hght of such general maxims as may be the niost equitable w e 
have hitherto distinguished Such maxims bear a similar relation to 
justice as do pnnciples of moral conduct to the universal form of 
duty (which IS the obligation to do the best we can m each situation) 
Such pnnciples are never absolute and self-evident, they emerge 
from expenence and are re-cast m the hght of further expenence 
But the universal form of justice remams, that whatev er our guiding 
pnnciples, we should seek to judge objectively in the light of them 
without respect of persons The claim of tbe equality of persons 
before the law denves. I believe, in tbe end from the bebef in the 
ultimate and perhaps mdefioable equality of men before the nature 
of things (however we may descnbe it) Without some such bebef. 
the principle of equality of t^hts and of impersonal judgment 
without respect to status, will be bkeiy to be tvaived for some 
standard such as the well being of tbe community And such a 
standard may be used to justify discrimination and deterrent 
punishment to almost any extent The principle of the impaitiabty 
of justice is not utibtanan — it appeals m the end to a faith la the 
value of the mdivnduaJ m the whole scheme of things which it may 
be difficult or impossible to justify on utilitarian grounds The 
principle of equality is thus essential to justice not in any propor- 
tionate or quantitative sense, nor even merely in the abstract sense 
that each one is to count for one. and no one for more than one." 
though as a working simplification of the principle this may serve 
us well enough But a belief in the objective value of the individual 
in the final economy of things, in no merely instrumental or 
adjectival sense, impbes a belief that tbe case of each should be 
considered as fully and impartially as that of any other Justice 
therefore, m a sense the most impersonal of things, is an essential 
element in a recogmtion of the supreme importance of personality 
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I 

Objective communication — the pnncipal aim of langiiages of any 
kind — meets ^\lth its greatest measure of success in science and art, 
which can both be precise, and therefore immune to misunder- 
standing bom of vagueness or ambiguity, by giving specific expression 
to ideas But. paradoxically, m order to reach specificity science and 
art must be developed along two opposite directions m the first 
technical terminology replaces imagery beanng w ords, in the second 
images are cultivated to the utmost The scientist’s procedure is 
entirely justified For it is undeniable that words are often misleading 
because they are clouded with different images m the minds of 
different people Nor are the evil consequences of this subjectivity 
trivial The whole world agonues when to some of its leaders the 
word "war” pictures the victonous march of Roman legions so 
vividly that another representation, of miserable coolies tom to 
pieces by exploding bombs, retreats like a shadow into the mental 
background. In fact, if understanding were as much dependent on 
imagination as it is usually supposed to be, it would be surpnsing 
that things go as well as they do or that social organuation can 
prevail over disorder Should the use of such an ordinary word as 
"dog” require an image, I might thmk of a great done, but then I 
could not follow even a simple statement hke “The dog jumped on 
his master’s lap ” Without going mto a discussion of the meaning 
of words It IS sufficient to observe that one can claim to have 
mastered a language when one knoivs how to use its w ords correctly, 

1 e when to apply them and how to combine them into sentences, 
even if these are unaccompamed by mental illustrations A scientist, 
then, m usmg his techmcal ' unageless ’ vocabulary, is not an 
innovator, he is merely consistent where a layman would now and 
then relapse into a survey of mental pictures Of course, even a 
scientist may occasionally need the aid of a figure or a diagram or 
a model But be needs it mostly for pedagogical purposes, m any 
case at an introductory stage Advanced science takes the form of 
a stnng of mathematical equations, which often — as in multi- 
dimensional non-euchdean geometry — could not have, even if it 
were desirable, a graphic representation 

But the short-cut to objective communication made by science is 
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a closed road in art For it is its hold on imagination v;hich keeps 
a ivork of art abve, however important its capacity to generate 
delight of sensation or intimate philosophical ideas may be The 
stnkmg thing about art is that in face of this dependence on imagery 
it can claim objectivity Even some of the artists have misgivings 
on this score Anatole France said somew here about one of his books 
that it consists of as many novels as there are readers which it can 
find, since their response vanes from one person to another The 
remark is certainly false, it merely expresses the wnter’s greed for 
all kinds of favourable cnticism and would not be made if the mass 
of foolish comments could also reach hun By disowning the judg- 
ment of the unqualified, the artist, no matter what he saj's, betraj’S 
his belief in the existence of a proper mterpretation and therefore 
in the existence of the work of art And if such is the artist's opinion, 
it w ould seem that no one eLe has the nght to question it, assuming, 
of course, that the artist has succeeded m expressing what he wanted 
to express in his work The existence of inferior or abortive produc- 
tions must not deter one from making this assumption, for when it 
comes to the question of what can be done in art. anything short 
of a masterpiece should be disregarded Since, furthennorc, to deny 
the existence of masterpieces is sheer impertinence, the inevitable 
conclusion is that to receptive and suitably trained cntics art is 
objective regardless of how much at variance these cntics find them- 
selves m being thnlled or displeased by the same works of art But 
the fact of objective art is nevertheless a philosophical problem, 
since It remains to explain why images, of which art cannot be 
depnved, do not infect it with subjectivity The general line which 
such an explanation must take is clear if the images of ordinary 
language are impediments, whereas the images of art are implements, 
to objective communication, the loriner images must differ in kind 
from the latter More particularly, as contrasted with ordinary 
representations art images are thoroughly specific Thu means that 
a piece of literary craftsmanship must not offer an mdefimte or 
ragged description to be patched up from the resources of the readers' 
imagination As a consequence of its independence of the idiosju- 
crasy of imagination a portrayal of art does not vary w ith the varia- 
tion of aesthetic appreciation, which is a negative way of sajing 
that It IS an objective expression 

The mam difficulty m this explanation is its assertion that art 
wicjcasts xbx specvbtixy ol expenenct TYus is conlTaiy loYbe tomrwiw 
belief in the specific nature of ordinary sense-images But this 
common belief is seldom, if ever, aixompanied by a clear under- 
standing of what It means for a datum to be specific In its widest 
sense, which as it will appear later is quite precise, "specific" signifies 
whatever is closed to further discrimination When "specific" is so 
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understood, one must realise tbat as a general rule our sense-data 
and percepts are not specific In the first place, nature as perceived 
usually lacks defimteness m the arrangement of its objects, it is a 
medley iihich stimulates incessant investigations a perpetuum 
mobile of things, ammals, and people And even when as in a 
perspective of distant hills, nature seems to be at rest and closed to 
developments, one is always a\%are of the possibility of making the 
view clearer and more determinate by walkmg towards the hills 
But as the contours come into prominence in a clear-cut outline of 
the mam configuration, the approach brings for discnmmation 
details of the scenery which were previously hidden a visual emer 
gence which is practically endless Also a perspective, although a 
mere cro's section through nature, is never given as a whole at a 
single glance, but is an outcome of reconstruction in which the 
present sensory data are correlated with the memory images of 
preceding impressions More techiucally, perception is an outcome 
of interaction between sensation and apperception a mosaic of 
which the fragments must be uneven m vividiiess, colour, and 
definiteness of their outlme Nor is it necessanly the case that 
perceptual indeterminacy is caused by ‘ blurred” apperceptions 
which succeed in dominatmg the othennse specific sensations Under 
the influence of the Cambndge School many philosophers have 
assumed that sense data are alwa>s specific This is a sheer dogma 
It might appear to be plausible when you are told, for example, that 
if you take a book in your hand and look attentively at its cover, 
you wall find that you have a visual sense datum of a specific shade 
of colour Perhaps you have But such a highly simplified and 
therefore artificial expenmcnt with perception is certainly not a 
typical illustration of how pure sensation normally functions On 
the other hand, a more complex instance would allow for different 
mterpretations, and although it is customary to interpret it m favour 
of the existence of specific sense-data, an adverse interpretation is 
not only feasible but, if any'thmg. is more convincing Thus in the 
often quoted illustration of the success of memory in retnevmg the 
number of the clock’s strokes which were not consciously registered 
as they were struck, there is no evidence for supposing that behmd 
the listless perception a specific sense-datum (of the number of 
strokes) must have lingered m order to enable memory to fall back 
upon it A much simpler explanation would be given if one assumes 
a correspondence between sensations and feeUr^ la an effort to 
recall one represents imaginatively the successive strokes of the 
clock, until one comes to a number which "feels” like the feeling 
left as tlie sole residue of the ongmal auditory sensation And then 
this likeness of feelings prompts one to identify the reproduction in 
imagination with the past experience To take another example, 
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the difficulty of noticing misjaints while reading fast. This might 
be explained as an outcome of mterference of memoTy-images of 
standard patterns of words with their actual specific pnnts But 
such an explanation would mean the existence of faction between 
images, something which we certainly do not obsen'e m our minds 
If we want to remain within the field of observation, we should deny 
that m reading we begin with specific sensations of letters At a first 
glance we have a general impression only, but it is capable of 
arousing a specific feeling which favours a representation of standard 
shapes of words taken as if they were actually read off the printed 
page 

This alternative account of such examples is given here without 
an intention to imply that ordinary experience has no specific sen- 
sory content The suggestion is that specific sense-data are much 
more rare than they are believed to be To deny their existence 
altogether would be overlooking the roots which art images must 
have in ordinary perception But what is a general rule of aesthetic 
experience is an exception m perceptual practice 


II 

When a percept is blurred or indistinct, its "focusing" requires 
its isolation from the background of change An object for discern- 
ment must be rescued from the obliterating rush of events The 
idealization of this truth gives the principle of the art of painting— 
a picture must be a staUc representation It is no accident that 
pictures are framed, a frame breaks up continuity with the moving 
world Thus encased and stabilized, the canvas can wait on the wall 
indefinitely for a spectator to take it in completely from an appro- 
pnate distance and angle of vision But the immobility of the canvas 
is only one condition for a static perception e\en more important 
IS the size of the picture, which must be small enough to be grasped 
at a single glance Of cour=e it usually takes some time for the e>e 
to travel from one figure or colour on the canvas to another until 
the composition can become both as a whole and m detail, entirely 
familiar and specific But this visual transition in exploring the 
picture is unified, and therefore stabilized, by the onginal impression, 
which IS never lost sight of throughout the expcnence Besides the 
rcstnction upon change by the unifying impression of the whole 
there is the further rcstnction impo*ed on the spectator’s capacity 
of discernment by the simplification of the artist s treatment of Ins 
subject Such simplification expresses the basic convention of the 
art of painting which m c/icct rules out simple imitation of nature, 
which would be a reproduction of its wealth of detail Even an 
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“intenor” of some Dutch master, crowded as it is uuth minutiae of 
appointment or decoration, cannot compare %Mth the inexhaustible 
supply of items which can be detected e\en in a meagrely furnished 
real room A static picture is thus essentially restnctive of the 
possibility of perceptual discrimination 
A very common error, disastrous to the understanding of the 
relations among the arts, would identify the nature of a static picture 
with that of an image created by the art of writing The identifica- 
tion imphes that the effect in words can be reproduced on a canvas 
and that a picture can be reported through a descnption If this 
w ere true, either painting or wntmg, as existing side by side, would 
be a superfluous luxury Also the fact that words can add unexpected 
vigour and vitality to a visual presentation — as when one blushes 
at the descnption of an act which lo performance slipped by nearly 
without notice — would then remain a mystery The truth is that 
descnption has an onginal power, and gives an expenence untrans- 
latable into painting, because it arouses images which are diHerent 
in kind from static pictures By contrast let them be called dynamxc 
For whereas concentration of the faculty of discrimination on the 
canvas enhances the specific vividness of a picture, an attempt to 
"arrest" a fugitive image of discourse defeats itself Tom out of the 
context of other images, under the scrutiny of the mind the image 
would melt away like a dream upon awakening 

"Already this dream was beginning to fade away In attempting 
to recall it in order to portray it I made it fade all the faster "» 

An image, however, is called here d>'namic not so much because 
of the negative property of paling’ at an interruption of the flow 
of discourse, but rather because it is a function of the piece of 
wntmg as a whole I mean that an image within the context emerges 
empowered vnth the inertia of all the images which have preceded 
It and vitalized with anticipation of the images to follow, A line in 
a poem might leave one breathless as it comes in the order of the 
verse and yet fall flat if read in isolation To take one example only, 
the somewhat awkward statement The sunbeam stnkes along the 
world ’ becomes within the verse a touch of descriptive perfection 

The forest crack d, the waters curl d 
The cattle huddled on the lea 
And wildly dash d on tower and tree 
The sunburn stnkes alon^the world 

The dependence of an image on the context is more than the 
‘ shine” which in a picture a figure gams against its background 
In descnption there is no clear cut distinction between a figure and 
a background, because images axe not segregated by such boundanes 
Marcel Prous^ The Capine p 
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as the contours of a dra\Trng The clarity of an image grows with 
the support which it receives from other images, their interpenetra- 
tion does not erase their indmdnahty, which surges out wave-like 
from the common flow of the narrative But this interpenetration 
means a mystenous presence of each and every image throughout 
the recitation, even when the waves of imagery have not yet reached 
their crests There is no particular word or phrase at which an image 
IS bom, for its predecessors make up a development of its expecta- 
tion. there is likewise no phrase, unless it be the end of the descrip- 
tion, at which the image ceases, for it is the driving spirit of its 
successors in which it finds completion of reahzation Thus an 
image hoiers, as it were, over the whole discourse — a dynamic 
immanence which is a condition of specificity of an entirely different 
order from the determmacy as an effect of painting 

An analogy with music is obvious There also sjwcificity comes 
through the relationships among the elements A specific tune is so 
slightly conditioned by its constituent pitches that transcnptiou 
into a different key does not change the melody as such But the 
contextual organization of images is even more binding than the 
co-ordination of tones within a composition For while a sound in 
isolation IS stnpped of its brilliance, it is neiertheless recognizable 
as an effect of a definite pitch, timbre, and intensity The specificity 
of auditory sensations is therefore an indispensable factor m the 
final specificity of a piece of music On the contrary, an image out 
of the context is simply nothing Hence its specificity is entirely 
conditioned by its gregarious or dynamic complexion It would 
seem that, with regard to specificity, music occupies an intermediate 
position between the extteines of painting and discourse The 
specificity of a picture is a specificity of a visual pattern of sensations 
When sensations are, as in music, auditory, they arc in a state of 
flux which would produce a blurring effect of confusion if not 
counteracted by the specificity of the djmamic order of composition 
In the art of writing specificity of images is even less bound up with 
sensation, it is by compensation more dependent upon dynamic 
order 

But a specific order, unless it be merely a system of logical 
postulates requires some concrete matenal for maiufestation And 
if sensations are not the stuff out of which images in literature are 
made, the question as to the natwreof the substance of theit composi 
f/on remains to be answered ifere again a companson with music 
IS helpful Tlie mianance of a melody under transposition from one 
key to another shows that auditory sensations are not sufficient to 
account for the substance of music either And since tones, their 
relationships, and the feelings (or emotions) which a composition 
embodies seem to be exliaustiie of the make up of a piece of music, 
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it IS likely that fttUng is the dynamic snbstance of music This con- 
clusion IS also plausible by reason of the mtnnsic connection between 
feeling and action or expectation of action An isolated sound would 
leave one utterly cold, e\cept ias antiapation of sounds to follow, 
as they actually emerge a specific emotion is bom Of course, the 
dynamic character of tones is so different from either biological or 
social processes of transaction, that it is preposterous to thmk, 
although aestheticians have always believed it, that the feelings 
expressed by music are the practical feelings of sorrow or ]oy or 
love or anguish or some other labelled vanety That there is a faint 
similanty betiveen the effects of art and emotions in life is un- 
deniable, but even the use of the same word to charactenze mani- 
festations of both kinds need not keep one from seeing that their 
specific difference is much more significant “Sad music,” for instance, 
IS an effect utterly incommensurable with depression of actual 
gnef A practical emotion, as Deuey has observed, is an urge for 
self discharge in a succession of acts or attitudes which, I should 
add, allow for a iwde range of determination An emotion in music 
IS an urge of self preservation tn a specific succession of auditory 
sensations This digression on emotion in practice and in music is 
relevant to the companson of music with description, because I 
wish to make the point that the specificity of images, like the 
specificity of a melody, must ultimately reside in the unique indi- 
viduabty of feeling uhich would be impossible if art were to give 
expression to the generic feelings of practice On the other hand, it 
IS not necessary to leave the ground oi common experience in order 
to sho\v that emotion is a condition of specificity Only one must 
turn away from the socially registered feelings towards the host of 
unique and exclusive moods i>hich are disregarded in practical 
transactions to the extent of being left unnamed The part played by 
these feelings without labels in contnbuting to specificity can be 
best shoivTi by taking the very common expenence of recognition 
The mental image whwh enables the recognition of a close fnend 
or relative must be specific enough to detect an impostor however 
skilfully disguised, or to sort pictures, in the absence of the original, 
into good and bad likenesses But this mental standard is not itself 
a picture with definite contours, lor as a general rule it cannot be 
reproduced as a drawing, quite irrespective of one’s technical skill 
for reproduction If then the specificity of the image which is suffi 
cient for recognition is not pictorial deteiminacy, it can still be 
accounted for by the uniqueness or exclusiveness of the associated 
feeling All that is required for unmistakable identification is an 
mtuitive awareness that the reappearance of the original feels just 
like its expectation m a mental representation Identification of 
feelings is thus enough for recogmtion and identification of their 
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respective objects Furthermore, the specificity which it implies is 
not to be slighted as merely relative to a practical purpose For m 
case of an unerring identification the obj’ect must be recognized as 
this particular mdividual And it nould seem clear that awareness 
of a trait which excludes duplication gives the utmost attamable if 
not absolute specificity m expenrace It is precisely because speci- 
ficity m identification of feelings giv'es the maximum of specificity 
that not only may it dispense with the visualizing of clear-cut 
contours, but it can even persist through a change in pictorial 
configurations, as happens in dreams when the same agent is recog- 
nized through a display of most fantastic transformations, or m 
reality when after years of separation the matured countenance of a 
fnend does not conceal the youth that we knew 

A miraculous identity may be felt emotionally even when the 
two descriptions of the identical thing differ in etery sensible term, 
as happens in metaphors, m myths, in myself as body and mind, 
m idolatry, or in the doctrine — ^which expresses a mystical expenence 
—of transubstantiation *'» 


III 

If representations of ordinary expenence can be specific without 
being pictonally complete merely because nolhing else /eels the same 
tPrty, this state is a necessity for images in the art of descnption 
For a complete picture vizualized and fixed in the mmd would inter- 
fere with the dynamic development which the image undergoes m 
the process of reading Hence the inevitable disappointment at the 
illustrated editions of one s favounte author The reader is disap 
pointed not because he has a ready made mental picture to match 
against the illustration, but because he resents the immobilized 
representation stifling the dynamics of hts imagination At the same 
time, even though an image grows, it gives no licence to imaginativ e 
excesses which might generate v\Tong or irrelevant ideas It roust 
not be forgotten that an image does not belong to any particular 
phase of the descnption, but carries on the momentum of the whole 
\vork, which must be powerful enough to suppress any false sugges- 
tion Let the line "Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask" matenalize 
into the appearance of a silk black mask at one's feet — a rather 
strained supposition since the image v\ould be incongruous with the 
adjective 'ne%\” — the fugitive image vmU be immediately chased 
away without leaving a damagmg trace of emotion as the reading 
of the poem proceeds 

Or gaxuig on tbe new soft falten mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors 

Setpiicim anj ^mmal FaitM. p tjj Scribner’s NY 
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The ehrrvination ol the wrong im^e, perhaps, depends here on 
the poet’s happy diction But more is needed for the suppression of 
other, more subtle distortions The dioice of words must go hand- 
in-hand with the pecuLanties of rhythm and rhyme, OTth the 
mobilization of metaphors, in a word, with the whole array of 
literary deduces for creating an emotional medium in which there is 
no place for uncongemal figures This is the contribution of the 
whole poem to the exclusive determination of its imagery 

The emphasis given to the negative office of elimination of 
inappropnate images is dictated by the consideration that specificity 
has essentially a negative significance A mamfestation is specific 
when It is so explicit as to exclude polenlialtly for further specification 
How to perform this exclusion is a question for various arts to 
decide and they offer different solutions In the art of description 
the performance consists m a full exploitation of the potentiahties 
aroused at any stage of the wntmg by an image The ivnter must 
take care of the realuation of these potentialities in order not to 
have them at the mercy of the reader's imaginative resources For 
unless the wnter can impose hts oivn view of things upon his 
audience, he would capitulate before their variable responses, which 
is another way of saying that his art would generate imagery which 
is defective in the sense of being indefinite and incapable of objective 
commumcation Such mdefiniteness. however, is the very opposite 
of the negative function of a specific image A negative function 
which IS as basic as the exclusion of potentiality must mevitably 
have a positive effect upon experience For by the exhaustive 
division of reality mto actuality and potentiahty the exclusion of 
the latter is equivalent to the positing of the former And certainly 
there is nothing more positive in experience than contact with 
actuality This conclusion holds even though our mterpretation of 
actuality as specificity requites a le examination of the relationship 
between actuahty and potentiality Let it be granted that the two 
are not co exclusive, that there are degrees of actuahty since there 
are degrees of specificity Also that actuality branches out into 
intensification of sensation as m painting and intensification of 
emotion as in ivnting This compleiaty means that the sense of reality 
can be heightened by altenng the quantitative relations between 
potentiahty and the actual in favour of the latter — new evidence 
that art is more real than nature 
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JOHN C BECG ERAS 

Contemplating certain residual mists, the net proceeds oi a 
material world exploded and dismtegrated by the relentless pene- 
tration of scientific intellect, the more advanced physicist has been 
led m recent times to co-operate with the philosopher on a common 
plane Not so long ago, and not always wnthout reason, the philo- 
sopher was regarded somewhat askance It is the old antithesis 
between the practical man and the theonst, the scientific man 
himself having been regarded for long as a dreamer All depends 
upon the level of action Operating m the wilds the black tracker 
has nothing to gam by pausmg for the slow, if sure, dictum of the 
scientist, and if a Mercator projection of the world, or a sextant, 
were offered to a pnmitive navigator of well-known home waters, 
these important aids to the sailor of longer voyages would probably 
be thrown m a comer if not overboard The launchmg forth on to 
wide oceans created the occasion for, and proved the value of, such^ 
products of exact thought Thus, in his highest abstractions, the' 
physicist must perforce become a philosopher At the very least, the 
need of review and evaluation from a more general standpoint 
will be conceded 

Ph>sical concepts haie to do with Nature considered as objective, 
and, in the more simple form, they compnse the ordmary naive %iew 
of the world (sticks, stones, etc), a view which will contmue to 
possess its value and importance Logic and inductive saence, 
however, seek an mterpretation less beset with anomalies and 
inadequacies although the cynic might plausibly question the 
present success of this quest' However, the naive picture of a world 

’ This essaj (with hut slight sanatioa) was read at the Auckland meeting 
of the Austrahan and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of 
Science m January 1937 It outlines and illustrates a doctnne that leaves 
unprejudiced a place for the real as transcendent, metaphj'sical. or mystical 

The real of ordinan or scientific discoarse, boaever, l^rs a relative signi 

ficance and is subject to degrees the fluctuating boundanes of its denotation 
depending upon subjective organiration, both sensory and intellectual, and 
being affected b) instinct and purpose ,Thrt does not by any means negate 
objectivnt) , but afiords an analysis of its conditioning circumstances 

It IS worth) of note that at the same meeting Dr S Moore, of Dunedin 
propounded a psjcho-analytic theory of knowledge in which simitar con- 
clusions cmergM He substitutes ' hum feeling” for Freud s unconscious ' 
as the source which piided b> p u rpo s e articulates varying fields of 
objectivity — J C B 
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of objects disposed here and there throughout space, each with its 
detached quasi-personality (probablydenved frompnimUve atomism) 
received a severe set-back with the advent of "field ' theones 

It was Ernst Jlach, a German phj-siast of last century, and 
regarded by his contemporaries as somewhat erratic, who met the 
difficulty of transmission of influence through empty space, such 
as the gravitational puU of the sun upon the earth, by denying the 
presence of any real difficulty How can a thing act where it is not ^ 
But, said Mach, "it is Where it Acts* That is, a so-called mdx 
vidual object may pervade the environment, or, indeed, the Uni 
verse Along this line also came the \\ork of Faraday and Clerk- 
ilaxv\ell, and later that of Einstein Mach showed further that ideas 
used in ordinary explanation are just as mexphcable ultimately 
as recognized mj’stenes That the sun should move the earth by 
gravitational action across the great gulf of empty space is no whit 
more wonderful than contact phenomena, as when one ball pushes 
another, for contact is not comcidence, nor yet separation, but 
something wholly indefinite This mystery has grown familiar, and 
our minds, said Mach, are satisfied >f we can somehow reduce un 
common unmteUigibiiities to common umntelhgibilities In the last 
analysis physics must simply accept the fact, and not search for the 
metaphysK^ "why ' 

An important question for philosophy arises when we ask whether 
Nature, as we look out upon it, is a detached, independent realm, 
or, on the other band, a reflexion m some measure of the observmg 
mmd The history of thought has exhibited an oscillation of opmion 
concemmg the objective and the subjective Indeed, this matter 
has been deemed so vital that a philosopher is largely characterized, 
by Ills views upon it In this rapid survey we may set out with 
an assertion that is httle more than a truism, namely, that all 
intellectual life, both of common sense and of the scientific order, 
develops in individual experience If we ccfuld think of the pure 
expenence of a single person at one tune and one place, theobjectne 
world would merge m the subjective, but they would not be quite 
couiadent, because will and emotion both contain a phase which 
defies objectification Pure static expenence is however an ideal As 
«oon as tune mtnides (as is mevitable), and we move about, there 
commences a panorama which composes our mmds It comprises 
not merely orthodox perceptions, but illusions, dream images, 
pleasure, and pain We have here the primary, inditndual world 

If, leaving the single personal standpoint, we step out among 
our fellows and live in the common domain of Nature, we are com- 
pelled to shed off a great deal of this pnmary train of expenence, 
because there is so much that is evanescent and irrelevant to any- 
body but ourselves To the things that assert themselves ohtru- 
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sively and consistently in the common domam of Nature we assign 
the abode of a smgle space and time system m which our bodies 
move A rather more abstract Nature now emerges — the world of 
common sense 

Still, a great deal that in ordinary life we find objective and 
common property, although in space and tune, are not of them — 
colours, odours, and, perhaps more ambiguously, tastes, etc. WTule 
we mclude all these in the common-sense world, physical science, 
which does not shy at a further step away from actual expenence, 
finds many such things tmsuited to be mhabitants of its more pun- 
fied realm, and has, in fact, progressively endeavoured to confine 
its objectivity to space and time themselves, eked out by a content 
the mode of which tends to become merely formal, approaching 
pure number So emerges in the third phase still another Nature, 
with radical departures from the two previously descnbed worlds 

Sir Arthur Eddmgton, in developmg his phjsical philosophy, 
has made much use of a sharp distinction between the fanubai 
world of common objects — tables, etc — and the saentific world of 
electric particles, waves, and mathematical functions This twofold 
division, while doubtless serving Eddmgton's purposes in exposi- 
tion, would seem to suffer from omitting the very important dis* 
tmctions which difierentiate the individual world from the familiar 
common world A headache, for example, is an unquestionable 
citizen of the former, but, to say the least, is not fully naturalized 
in the latter Again, setting the familiar and saentific worlds m 
sharp contrast is apt to obscure the continuity of ideas which 
unites them, diverse as they undoubtedly are The threefold division 
here suggested is not intended to imply definite boundanes or 
complete diversity m the world as apprehended from different 
standpoints On the contrary, similar notions are to be found in all 
three worlds, with, however, radically changing emphasis, as will 
be further illustrated presently Meantime, it may be asserted that 
the individual world of an impossible paragon of knowledge, who 
would require also to be ubiquitous, would mclude both the 
familiar common-sense world and that of science On the other 
hand, neither of the latter could contam the world of the individual 
in all Its fullness 

Before proceeding farther along this tram of thought, a few 
reflftxiQns must, he davotjed. Vs mathwig w. wAvvhiblft question 
tVTiich of these difienng worlds is the real one? Pint, it is necessary 
to point out that the term "real" is commonly used in a trans- 
cendental or metaphjTical sense to which we cannot assign any 
empincal meaning ^mcthing is postulated within the veil, not 
only m abstruse metaphj-sics or theologj’, but also bj’ materialism 
It appears as unobservable "substratum” m Locke's philo'ophy. 
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and as "thing in itself" m Kant It may probably be true that the 
power of the metaphysical ‘real' to invade popular thought is based 
upon the supposition of a vague potentiality of manifestation some- 
where or somewhen Although physics has endeavoured to abandon 
transcendental notions, which have often played the role of stop- 
gaps, it must be remembered that such notions play a necessary 
part m ordinary life When Laplace told Napoleon that his science 
had no need of the God hypothesis, he might have added truthfully 
that it had no need of the fellow-man hypothesis, the beauty 
hypothesis, the goodness hypothesis, the free-will hypothesis, and 
now w e could add even the tune hypothesis as formerly understood, 
for modern saentific mteipretations of Nature have robbed time 
of its stability and character, substitutmg somethmg vanable and 
purely symbohc. m which past, present, and future have no absolute 
significance But the human mind cannot easily place these things 
entirely to one side even in scientific activities Mathematical physics 
indeed can scarcely escape entuely from metaphysics Philosophical 
physicists emphasize over and over again that we cannot express 
"things ui themselves,” but knowledge or. at least, explicit know 
ledge, must be confined to relations Nevertheless, the symbols by 
which the terms of these relations are expressed must mean some 
thing, or, as Bertrand Russell has said, they would be only marks 
on paper The idea of entity is not easily exorcised 
It seems doubtful if the line separating physics from metaphysics 
can ever be dearly drawn, leaving no margin of overlap, but a 
valid distinction remains In regard to the concept 'Teal,” it must, 
if used by physics, have some empirical import — perhaps not so 
crude as that indicated by Dr. Johnson when he refuted the idealism 
of Berkeley by thumping his stick against the ground, but based 
essentially on that principle It would be a comparative term, hke 
"tall," the degree varying with the importance and consistency 
(rather than the violence) ol the appearance under consideration 
The thump of Dr Johnson’s stick may carry a very significant tale 
possibly the hammer of acUvity meeting the anvil of resistance 
generates the sparks (to speak metaphoncally) which shape them- 
selves into the objective world However, this present discourse 
must not desert the cognitive level 
We have spoken of the smulanties and dispanties which charac- 
terize the three worlds in which each of us may, in a measure, hold 
our discourse, namely, the mdividual world, the common-sense 
world, and the scientific world Taking these admittedly over- 
lapping domains in the order named, we shall find that in moving 
out from intimate individual perceptions, and the cruder concepts 
which accompany them, and considenng the senes as it leads to the 
abstract universe depicted by matl^matical physics, we encounter 
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regions progressively poorer ui intrinsic content The Nature of 
common sense no longer contains the mynad images, emotions, and 
fantasies that parade in and constitute the mdividual \sorld Yet it 
contains colours, sounds, etc, the significance of uhich, in the 
consensus of the generality of matilrind , is sufiiciently unambiguous 
to bestow upon them an unquestioned objective status This is so 
despite the fact that there are blind and deaf people i\ho cannot 
in themselves apprehend sudi objectivity Physical science, con- 
sidering colours and sounds m their actu^ character as subj'ective, 
will have nothing to do, except by structural function, with the red 
gloM of the sunset or the feel of the velvet (to use Whitehead’s 
illustrations), or any of those aesthetic expenences uhich we en- 
counter in daily life All such things are discarded m favour of a 
spatio-temporal or mathematical domain Multi-phased Nature, as 
It throbs in harmony with the senses and inner responses of the 
spint, becomes but a boisterous scene of electrons, protons, positrons, 
neutrons — a field of wave functions, or a chart of world-linesi 

Why this slaughter^ It simply means that the pursuit of science 
involves a temporary abstraction from that aspect of Nature which 
holds the ordinary amemties It does not destroy the validity of 
these amenities But our present inquiry concerns the pnnciples of 
procedure Let it be said again that saence does not come m like a 
foreign dictator and impose entirely neiv pnnciples, but it selects 
from emphasizes and makes consistent certain concrete elements 
and elements of procedure that are implicit in, and necessary to, 
all objectivizing even m our individual world Science is certainly 
thorough and drastic A dominant principle emploj ed is generality 
The degree of objectivity is alwap dependent upon the number of 
viewpoints that are concerned with and cohere in, the object in 
question Thus, as was pointed out, differentiation of subjectivity 
from objectivity commences when a single mind moves away from 
a single point of outlook It is then that a succession of aspects are 
consobdated in the notion of an external object The greater the 
number of consistently sustained aspects, the surer and more stead- 
fast the object becomes For example, bodily pains an un- 
doubted measure of objectivity to the individual, but they arc 
deemed subjective because their occurrences and recurrences are 
not consistently related to the mote insistent environment of 
the perceptive domam they arc occasional intruders rather than 
members of a stable sjstem 

There arc thus degrees of objectivity, and borderland cases occur 
The rainbow is barely rescued from bemg an illusion by the fact 
that a contiguous crowd of people agree more or less as to its 
position, but the man who seeks the pot of gold at its terminal 
jxunt IS apt to explode the objective theory' A constellation, like 
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the Southern Cross, has a much better status, for it is there for 
inspection by all mankind when the view is unobstructed by the 
solid earth, clouds, or competitive glares Yet to mhabitants of a 
distant star S5^tem it would be non existent as a cross even if the 
individual stars could be seen These uncertainties are not dependent 
upon mere ambiguities of speech The same pnnciple apphes all 
through the world of objectivity From the viewpoint of an electron 
a back, with its galaxy of atoms floating in space, would be much of 
the same character as a constellation to us mversely, to a being of 
cosmic proportions, our Milky Way might be a very defirate con- 
cretion Again to a blind or colour-bhnd population, what would 
become of the red glow of the sunset^ We see then that while objec- 
tivity m some form is inherent in all worlds, the form it assumes is 
contmgent upon viewpoint and instruments of perception 

Another pnnciple, which is jet but an extension of the stnving 
towards generality, is that of conservation or invanance To show 
that this conception is related to the larger one of generahty it is 
necessary to bung in the analogy between space and tune which 
has exercised so much the mmds of modem physxcjsts An object is 
constituted by the generality of its appearances that is to say, if 
all observers are agreed upon the occurrence of a certain appearance 
universal testimony will msist on its objectivity, and such verdict 
IS difficult to assail Science requires a generahty m umt standpoint 
as well as a generality m ipatt standpomt, and objects which dis- 
solve away have not fundamental relevance A block of ice m the 
ordinary interpretation is undoubtedly an object, wnth spatial 
boundaries sharply defined for all observers at the given time But, 
as it melts away along the time Lne there is a very fuzzy termma- 
tion to Its existence So in greater or less degree with all material 
objects that we see or handle Not only a block of ice but a block of 
wood, a piece of glass, the pjnamids, the earth, the sun, our galaxy 
of stars Itself, w ould appear to a group of observers strung along the 
time dimension as variable mdetermmate objects, fading away m 
the extremities to non-entities Saence, therefore, must find a set 
of objects which better withstand the test of time It has sought such 
in the atom, but scarcely found it 

Clerk Maxwell, in a famous passage which reads strangely m the 
light of modem knowledge, WTOte concerning the atom 

Natural causes we know are at work, which tend to modify, if they do 
not at length destroy all the arraDgements and dimensions of the earth and 
the whole solar system But though m the course of ages catastrophes ha\-e 
occurred and may yet occur in the heavens, though ancient systems may be 
dissolved and new systems evolved out of their rums, the molecules out of 
which these systems are built — the foundation stones of the material universe 
—remain unbroken and unworn 
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Hence arose the law of the conserv’ation of matter and later 
the conservation of energy Can such laws be called empirical, or 
are they man-imposed’ Bertrand Russell has said that the great 
generalities of physics are much of the character of the "great law ” 
that there are three feet m every yardl Conservation is a notion, 
essential to science and therefore it is sure to appear m a scientific 
scheme Why’ Because it serves the pnmal purpose and charter of 
science, namely, power of prediction, with control as a corollary In 
ordinary bfe, no doubt, prediction and control arc hkewase essential, 
and therefore also some form of conservation You simply cannot 
predict without some constant hnk between the present and the 
future If the fact of the future were absolutely different from 
that of the present, prediction would have no terms in which to 
express itself 

The conservation m the individual and common-sense world is, 
however, limited, because prediction, although very important, i» 
not the exclusive, or even the paramount, consideration We hve in 
the present, and, moreover, the present denves its interest and 
vitality, Kol from conservation, but Irom novelty A universal ten- 
servation would be a universal death Thus we find that the world 
of our mdividual expenence is a perpetual excursion into novelty 
while, as objectification becomes more definite m the passage to 
the common-sense world and onward to the world of science, so does 
the ambit of conservation expand and that of novelty dimmish 
The conservation m the primary worlds is not necessarily of the same 
kind as that in the scientific world For instance, we ordinarily 
consider a nver to remain identical, although to science the endunng 
molecules which constitute its waters pass away out to sea And so 
with other things 

Something has already been said about the radical variations in 
the world that can arise from varying vnewpomts, and also from 
diverse organs and instruments of perception The atomic and cosmic 
viewpoints were mentioned, and the assumed non-existence of 
atomic or cosmic observers does not vitiate these illustrations, for 
physics in its widest aims, is at liberty to embrace all viewpomts, 
whether occupied by conscious beings or not Development of 
this thought must be preceded by enunciation of n thesis which is 
central to this discussion It is, that neither the world of common 
sense nor the varying world of a pn^essive science is delivered 
directly to sensory expenence This may seem a rather startling 
statement to any who may not have given the subject cnticaJ 
thought, for IS it not the glory of saence that it is founded upon 
observation and expenment? Yet who has ever cxpcncnced an 
object as it is considered to exist in Nature? Our impressions really 
form a succession of aspects I see the outside of a house to-day, and 
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to-morrow I may go in and victv the interior Thus the unitary 
and steadfast house of the spatial norld turns out to be "given" as 
a movmg panorama, the components of which are separated m 
tune and diluted with an mdefmite amount of intermediate ex- 
penence And this always is, and must be, the case, even if we set 
ourselves to concentrate on a smgle thing, whether it be a lump of 
wood, an electron, an ether wave, or anything else It follows, then, 
that Nature considered as objective is a structure of our selective 
and abstractive faculties This point must be examined more closely, 
because if it is not fully realized, or if it is misunderstood, theremarks 
that are to follow wnll be only so many empty words 

It may mitigate the somewhat abstract character of the subject 
if we imagme a man with eyes hke a cinema camera, with sound- 
recordmg ears, and with the other senses likewise provided with 
analogous mstruments As he passed through life, moimg hither 
and thither, his whole sensory expenence would be recorded m a 
senes of film elements It is plain that any one of these smgle him 
pictures would not contain an object in its full character, but only 
a casual aspect of it Nor would the whole him composed of the 
separate elements have significance until projected and synthesized 
by a spectator This is exactly the case with the chain of our sensory 
impressions it has no significance apart from the constructive inter- 
pretations of the mind These impressions are in themselves abso- 
lutely separate with no principle by which one can participate with 
the other in a common life The Itahan philosopher Gentile, m an 
article pubbshed recently under the title "Time in History," shows 
how history and physical Nature are together involved in this pre 
dicament of being disjointed movements save under the synthesis 
of some covering and imifying pnnaple of interpretation suppbed 
by the mind Speaking of the common notion of a world of objects 
complete in themselves, with mind simply standing over against 
them, he says "Common sense to escape bemg dnven at the mercy 
of unbndled imagmation over the boundless region of abstract 
thought puts its trust blindly m a hypothetical world of objects, 
but such a trust is destined to lure it helpless into a labyrinthine 
senes of facts and objects ivithont logical connection or kinship of the 
spint which stnves to catalogue them For facts have no order or 
connection, even m a mechanical order, which is not denved from 
the system in which the synthesis of consciousness represents them 
. The behef m facts becomes an atomistic theory which is 
essentially the negation of any order or system . As facts pile 
up before the anxious gaze of the researcher there creeps over him a 
sense of helpless mystery Something of the same sort may have 
been envisaged by Goethe when he wrote 

• Essays PrtstnUi to Ernst Casssnr Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1936 
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And all that flows unflxed and undefined 
In glimmering phantasy before the mind. 

Bid thought's endnnng chain for ever bind 

[Fausl~Ti Anster) 

Upon the cinema illustration hinge certain inquiries and perhaps 
reservations, for, in addition to sense perception, the mind has an 
inward eye of memory, so that every member of the whole tram of 
preceding film elements projects its contents upon each new 
momentary record, the mingled aggregate being thus personal and 
unique, and not solely dependent upon the immediate sensory 
situation In the case of the mind, moreover, all accretions of 
imagmation and impulse may be earned fomard m perpetmty 
under conditions studied by psychology Physics has to do mth 
the spatio-temporal dehverance of the 
Keepmg the mam thesis in view, however, it will be noted that 
we have the raw matenal of the individual pictures on the one 
hand, and the elaboration by selective abstraction and construction 
on the other, resulting m Nature as we knew it by common sense or 
science— for an analogy in method holds for all interpretations A 
question will obtrude itself here Have we then unlimited free options 
as to the character of the Nature which shall emerge as we vary our 
constructional policy or methods^ The extreme cases would be lUus* 
tmted by regarding Nature as presented to us. on the one hand 
like the jumbled elements of a jig saw puzzle bound to one pre- 
detenmned solution, and on the other, like a heap of bncks out of 
which any chosen edifice could be built Before hazarding a decision 
on this issue it iviU be well to examine further the sources of lana- 
tion in our constructional results Let us continue, however, along 
our line of thought by applying this contingent charactenstic which 
we have found m human perceptions to the cinema illustration The 
individual pictures themselves, which were figunng as the raw 
matenal for the mind architect, turn out on closer examination to 
be full of subjective elements, and by no means simple or unique 
The form of them is contingent upon our physiological organuation 
and instmctive nature, which mould and transform the primitive 
impressions In the film picture, although in the visual part a pretty 
close resemblance holds between the tmy element in the projector 
and Its counterpart on the screen, it is not so in the sound 
record This appears on the film as a manifold of shaded components 
which issue m articulate speech only after projection on a photo- 
electric cell, the graded impulses from which actuate the sound 
apparatus It may be that m similar manner our apparently’ simple 
perceptions, as they appear on the screen of the mind, bear only a 
very remote functional relation to the primitive sense impressions— 
as IS, indeed, suggested by vision, where, for example, txco minute 
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retinal images of a house upside-down appear m perception as one 
upright structure, totally disparate m its large dimensions. It is 
diSicvdt to analyse back to elemental sensations, and indeed to do 
so philosophy must set out from the level of definite perceptions 
For our present discussion perhaps the most important factor 
of vanation m our emergent norld picture arises from mtellectual 
constructive imagination Here is to be found the prmcipal agent of 
physical science both in its systematizing work and m its formu- 
lation of the questions put to Nature in observation and experiment 
Nature must be articulated mto such patterns as best provide the 
keys for understanding and, m a measure, controlling it The 
ordinary configurations which dominate everyday life ate in saence 
considered of minor importance, and the world is resolved mto 
more significant, if less tangible, elements Options m the pnnaples 
of construction not only exist here, but. m contrast wath the uni- 
formity of instinctive urge in the sensory world, by which we mostly 
agree as to the objects which surround us a wide divergence of 
systems has ansen in the realm of physics Let me offer a few geo- 
metncal analogies to the prc^essive simplifications and multiple 
interpretations of physics An unmstnicted man might he imagined 
to use very unwieldy methods in surveying a field Take a parsdlelo- 
gram with unequal angles Our novice might isolate the four Wangles 
contained m the figure when the diagonals are drawn labonously 
compute their areas, and add them together, amving at the correct 
total area If he dealt with many such fields on the same lines he 
might easily acquire the habit of refemng to the four sections of the 
parallelogram by symbols as if they were separate entities One 
day he discovers that agamst such a parallelogram can be placed a 
rectangle which may easily be shown to equal it in area He, there- 
fore, in subsequent cases of the kmd, simply multiphes the base by 
the altitude and dismisses the tnangle entities from his system of 
thought As a somewhat different example,' a set of dots may be 
given in apparently promiscuous distnbution Investigation may 
then show that all the dots can, by a certam grouping, be absorbed 
as angular pomts in nght-angled Wangles OJ course any other 
grouping by threes would produce triangles, but probably they 
would not have an important uniform characteristic These nght- 
angled tnangles, if repeatedly found in fields of dots, would soon 
acquire a claim to the status of definite entities m the vocabulary 
ol' a gKumefnaan dterfoig- wrffi rftem ?iVtngs impicrr, a/cAougfi not 
actually embodied in concrete form, can thus be made mamfest by 
mmd. and read into the situation As a non-geometncal example of 
the same thing one could imagine a picture like Leonardo’s "Last 
‘ Professor C X) Broad has used a «nmi1aT Ulustration m a somewhat 
different conteirt 
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Supper” with the central figure omitted The mind of the spectator 
«ould be almost compelled to supply the want, so meaningless 
and puzzhng would the picture otherwise be. In this sense the figure 
might be said to be actually depicted 

In our perceptive experience we find a be\vildering profusion of 
presentations with which we must deal, not only in the interests 
of speculation, but in the struggle for daily existence The necessity 
for a classification and arrangement which will serve our purposes 
of economy of thought and action is forced upon us and instinctive 
urge sets us at the task from birth onwards Our investigations may, 
and often do, stop at a pomt where we have become sufficiently 
expert to avoid accidents, gain sustenance, communicate with our 
fellows and prosecute daily life It is presumed, however, that such 
resolution of the elements of experience ts still very crude indeed, 
and scientific investigation proceeds to simpler and more general 
formulae by which the survey of the presented field moves on 
towards perfection Diamonds and charcoal are very different things 
in the common Mew. but science unifies them in the atom 
So came the resolution of the whole physical world to electro- 
magnetic elements 

This IS no prejudice to sciences with special subject matter, like 
chemistry, and particularly biology, which are fully entitled to their 
special concepts and methods as long as they need them But what- 
ever special concepts and methods may be employed by biology, 
the physical components of organisms must be subject to physical 
laws Physics will never tolerate the exclusion of anything within 
the space-time domain from its junsdiction If within organisms 
behaviour inconsistent with known laws takes place, then these laws 
must be altered to accommodate the new phenomena even if not 
fully to account for them, just as wuthm a state of a confederation 
federal laws must be obeyed although supplementary local laws 
may be imposed 

In the light of the position now arrived at it is possible to reflect 
upon the issue involved as between objectivism and subjectivism. 
Nature appears to be fairly ngid and self-willed, by no means clay 
in the hands of the mental potter, and it seems absurd to think 
that wc could, e g , bark our shins against a constructional ideal or 
a mathematical pnnciple! I think we must always rccognire the 
actual — the fact of things being what they are and not something 
else, no matter by what route such actuahty has arrived on the 
arena of expenence I do not tbmk that it matters very much for 
phj'sics to what transcendental agency wc ascribe the arrival, or 
whether we postulate transcendental agency at all That is appro- 
priate to another sphere, although it is true that even physics cannot 
be purely empirical In any case it may be convenient to recognue 
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two contrasted moments m the composition of systems — the con* 
sciously imposed forms being mental and the basic elements worked 
upon being physical Probably there is nothing ultimately deter- 
minate in this distinction, particolarly if we impose upon physics 
the heavy task of recognizing all possible vieirpomts and all 
possible oi^ns of perception, as well as complete freedom m intel- 
lectual construction But we are human bemgs, and, willy niUy, 
find our external world moulded for us in large measure, and such 
mouldmg, accordmg to genetic explanation, is attributed to the 
organization of our bodies and minds Some philosophical physicists, 
Eddington, for example, claim the widest constructional field for the 
mind He says’ "There is often a tendency to divide our assertions 
about the physical world mto ‘hard facts’ and 'theoretical con- 
jectures ' There is no such separation" And agam« "We have 
found that where science has progressed the farthest, the mmd 
has but regained from Nature that which the mind has put into 
Nature We have found a strange foolprmt on the shores 
of the unknow-n We have devised profound theones, one after 
the other, to account for its ongin At last we have succeeded in 
reconstructmg the creature that made the footprint And lo' it is 
our own'" 

I suggested that perhaps it was not of any concern to physics 
to assign transcendental agency m explaining the world as we find 
It, but there is a sense m whi<^ it is possible to mark ofl the sub- 
jective from the objective components For physics that becomes 
objective which is inescapable in any particular sj’stem of world 
constructs There seem to be many such things, because human 
cognitive nature is common to all of us. and our physiological and 
psychological organizations are canalized in their operations, and 
limited by the senses and categones of the mmd It is not sigm- 
ficant for physics whether the concretions which are associated with 
these canalized forms are attributed to a transcedental peisonahty 
or to a transcen^ntal material The realm in which such a difference 
applies IS essentially mystw, and in it we are bejond the application 
of mundane standards and boundanes A mystic m an absorbmg 
vision may spasmodically point hts bands outwards, and whatever 
they chance to point to may serve as a ^mbol for the inexplicable. 
Appropnate symbols are important, no doubt, for metaphj'sics and 
religion, but they have no rele\-ance for phj’sics Objectivity 
vary in degree according to the proportion of automatic agency 
deemed operative in the task of delineatmg the saentific world 
Co-relative with this, and supplementary, is an extensive margin 
under the play of optional thought, and within this margm is 
supplied the subjective element 

‘ PM<3sop}ty, January 1933 • Space. Ttme and Gratntahon 
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The distinction between objectire and subjective, although 
v-ariable m diffenng contexts, is thus given an intelhgible foondatioa 
The metaphj’sical reality is ignored because it has no relevance 
This must not be considered an agnostic or defeatist attitude, anj 
more than would be the case if a mathematician were to decline to 
descnbe the taste of a triangle Nor is there any 3ustification for 
discussing probabihltes regarding the pure metapbjsical real vnthm 
the context of the empincal for probability' means nothing if no 
test to determme presence or absence can be apphed. If a test be 
established, then, i^so facto, the metaphysical loses its character 
and the entity itself may come within the domain of physical or 
other empinc^ science 

The illustration of the dots and triangles as prewously presented 
may help in a further critical consideration of this immediate 
question The dots themseli es may be tahen to represent the “gn en,” 
and therefore in that context they are undoubtedly ob]ective The 
constructed tnangles may be thought to inhere m the relative 
position of the dots, but that is scarcely a definitive character, for 
many alternative constructions are possible, e g , the cumunscribed 
circl^ might be more significant in some contexts Therefore these 
optional constructions may be regarded as subjective This distinc- 
tion, however, is not absolute, because one may imagine the dots to 
have been produced, for example, by an engraving process, revealing 
themselves on close inspection as a multiphcity of irunute lme« 
These lines could m tom become the objective elements, and the 
dots would then appear as connructs The aggregation into dots, 
although natural to our sensory’ habits, would not be inevitable m 
Itself Aside from our sensory bias, there is mvolved (rather more 
subtly) that intellectual assumption of the special coherence attach- 
ing to eonttgitcus elements, which reason could scarcely substantiate 
if the matter were brought m question In this manner the •sub- 
jective realm can mvade the objectue. and the frontier is net 
absolute but dependent upon the sensory and mtelJectuaJ system 
dominant in any particular occasion 
That vanable anthropomorphic considerations enter into a deter- 
mination of reality is thought by some philosophers to be derogatory 
to the sublime detachment of a higher sphere, but it is difScult to 
imagine any significance for us attaching to anything totally un- 
connected with our nature Moreover, what has been said does not 
imply that one assignment of objectivity is as good as another. A 
useful analogy with a pair of similarly variable terms may be given 
It IS certainly not a meanmgless distinction that is made between 
coastal distnets and intenor distncts in a continent. A crab would 
probably draw the line of distinction at a few yards from the edge 
of the water, while a seagull might consider as coa«tal a stnp cv 
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tending a score or so of miles inland From time to time these 
limits would doubtless be transcended, but a reasonable norm as 
between coastal and mtenor could be estabbshed, based upon the 
constitution and habits of the respective creatures So with man 
the norm of objectivity is detemuned by the more or less fixed 
character of the senses while, as regards the critical mtellect, this 
norm can be vaned and indefinite according to the universe of 
discourse 

It might be possible to imagine a bemg who could vary his sense 
reception over a wide range, as indeed we do to some extent with 
instrumental aids such as the microscope and telescope In such 
cases the subjective domain would be indefinitely extended and the 
objective diinmished On the other hand if the intellect were more 
inflexibly fixed and canalized, like our sense organs, Nature would 
become definitely objective, thought being more or less a sinecure 
without range of selectivity Hudibras, the prodigy of Samuel 
Butler’s satire, had a mind something of this sort 

Ku notioos fitted things so well 
That which were which be could not tell 
^nd oftentimes mistook the one 
Tor th other asgieat clerks have dose 

Could such perfection be counted as a blessing^ It would merge 
with instinct or intuition which dispense with labonous mechanism 
of thought although at the sacrifice of that turmoil of speculation 
and stnving which seem to constitute the essence of our hie 

Law, object, and cause are important and related concepts in 
physics Law is essential, not incidental, to Nature To bring forth 
the heavens and earth out of chaos is virtuall> to create them, for 
chaos, although imperfectly conceived as a tumbling jumble of ele- 
ments, must in the fullness of its meanmg cancel all entity, which 
necessarily imphes some trace of system and order It is easy to see 
how a complete sj’Stem of natural law would detennme the corre- 
lated objects, because.it would prescribe the orbits of all particles, 
and consequently their aggregations No doubt very many laws, 
particularly nunor ones, are objective and inherent m Nature m 
a dominant degree Others, the great mathematical laws like those 
of umversal conservation, are subjective or man-imposed Thus the 
vanabihty m the objective vnsions of Nature as a whole, assigned 
by saence from tune to time, i» accounted for Nor need there be 
any finahty m this direction 

Cause has usually been regarded as having reference to succession, 
the cause preceding the effect, hot the idea could be generalized and 
extended to the co-existent in ^ce — to saj nothing of the future 
causing the present or the past The nature of a curv e. for example, 
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could be cited as the cause of a ^netated figure In a penetrating 
article witten for Swiss publication in 1934,' Professor Lauwerjs 
developed this thought m a most interesting manner He does not, 
however use the word cause in a general sense such as I have indi- 
cated The general pnnciple is the Uniformity of Nature which is 
applied as geomtiry in spatial relations, and as causahw in tnnporal 
successions Now, in a mechanical problem, such as the trajectory 
of a bullet, it is usual to compress tune as it were, so that the whole 
course of the bullet is shown as a simultaneity m a curve Actually, 
of course, the bullet is only in one place at a time, but the con- 
tinuous representation m a curve enables the flight to be dealt with 
analytically This ruse, however, is not practicable m more complex 
physical phenomena such as an application of a light and a conse- 
quent explosion It is necessary in such cases to invoke causation 
proper, which, Lauwerys pomts out, always involves the atomization 
of phenomena, for a cause must be individualized This introduces 
two diverse and incompatible methods of dealing with Nature, and 
the result is the dilemma expressed in the Heisenberg Pnnciple of 
Uncertainty, which asserts that it is impossible to know at once both 
the position and the momentum of an electron You can choose 
which j oil wish to know, but once the choice is made there is a com- 
plete and systematic uncertainty as to the other element Th« 
appears to be simply the result of applying simultaneously two not 
perfectly compatible systems of thought 
Owing to the option alwa>'s offered m constructing Nature as 
viewed by science, it is apt to happen (often most subtly and elu- 
sively) that two systems arc employed in a single argument, and 
hence we have many paradoxes comparable with those of Zeno 
the Greek, who held that motion is an illusion, because a body, m 
occupying all the intermediate positions, infinite in number, between 
two points, and spendmg any time whatever at each, would requm: 
an eternity to attain its destination Similar confusion in a more 
obvious way was exhibited by the student who, in answer to an 
examination question as to whether he could give an example of an 
effect preceding the cause, instanced a man pushing a barrow Or 
that other famous answ er, that a arcle has tw 0 sides, the inside and 
the outside An illustration, certainly imperfect, of the Heisenberg 
dilemma might be found in the two diverse methods of indicating a 
geographical position, (a) by longitude and latitude, and (i) by 
pncking a mark on a map. The mark would of necessity be of a 
finite size, and so it would be to that extent indefinite for statement 
by precise numerals — and vice versa 
Much of what has been said may seem formal and likely to be 
barren m practical science, but it is highly important that clear 
‘ ^tfiHaleiGu/Utard S/ttrinf 
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ideas of scientific method and its relation to metaphysical ideas 
should be formulated Confusion has reigned in high places For 
example, the Heisenberg Pnnaple has raised violent controversies 
regarding the validity of the principle of causation Now, if it be 
definitely and consciously realized Oiat a double system of thought is 
applied to a problem no harm is hkely to accrue Indeed multiple 
systems have often proved useful and supplementary, and perhaps 
they may be ultimately essential to saence But it is a ciifferent 
matter to assign as an indefeasible character of Nature what is 
merely the result of a particular chosen method of analysis 
Failure to distmgmsh between the individual world and the 
common domain of science has, it would seem, been responsible for 
the attempts of Sir A Eddmgton to impose free will on Nature 
Free will has to do wnth the mdividual world, and should never be 
argued (as such) on the plane of the very different world of physics 
which excludes by its very procedure not only free will, but the 
whole vital colour of hfe The knowledge of free will is in no ay 
dependent upon undetermined electrons It is an immediate mtui 
tion, of a higher truth status than the denvative realm of physics 
In any case Eddington s freedom does not amount to much The 
wnlei had an opportunity of asking hun a question at a philo- 
sophical Congress in Cambndge Premising that physical laws with 
suitable transformation can be applied backwards, as when ancient 
eclipses are determined, it was suggested that on bis showing the 
past must be indetermined in a similar manner to the future He 
replied m effect "Y^s, except m so far as the past is actually known 
from expenence " Now, what an infinitesimal part of the past has 
entered into actual expenence, and most of that is long forgotten! 
The most unbending determinist would surely be satisfied to belie\e 
that the future is as defimte as the unknown past 

We cannot hve backwards (Eddington elsewhere emphasizes) 
but physical laws can be interpreted either backwards or fon%ards 
However, he finds an exceptional anomaly m the second law of 
thermodynamics Energy, although alwa>^ the same m amount in 
a closed system, must perpetually degenerate in form To take a 
figurative illustration, a viscous column of, say, bitumen, could 
retain its constant weight although gradually coUapsmg from tall 
and thin to short and stout, and eventually spreaiing like a pan- 
cake on the ground Eddington suggested that the constant de- 
generation of energy creates the mvtolable onward flow of time 
But surely this would involve a wholly anomalous backward flow of 
time tn restneted regions where, as of course is admitted, energy 
can, by drawing upon neighbourmg sources be boosted for the tune 
being m an upward direction 

But the whole conception ignores the fact that the adventure of 
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mind in time is a matter of flie individual Tvorld, in which context 
time is not space-like at all (as Bergson's philosophy has emphatically 
proclaimed) It is. therefore, not directional in the spatial sense, 
unless, indeed, it be a genetic prototj'pe of the spatial concept 
Certainly it is not as a citizen in the space world Would we expect 
distmction between "here” and "there” in the universe of saence’ 
Yet these concepts are vital to the individual 

The abstractive domam of physical Nature is like a map or index 
It IS not accounted as a blemish m a chart that it does not show 
pictures of mdivndual ships, or that it can show the way on to the 
rocks as well as the way to avoid them The index is not identical 
with the contents of a Ixjok' 

Doubtless it will have been noticed that I have followed in a 
general sense the Ivantian interpretation of Nature But modem 
physics has gone beyond Kant, who held that space and tune ifl 
their native character were unassailable foundations of thought 
If so, they have shared the fate of the sensory qualities of the 
common-sense world, or have at best been admitted to the world 
of physics m a mutilated condition The relatmty theor>' and other 
theones have brought these background entities out into the arena 
of manipulative calculation along with the matter which occupies 
them Indeed, the ideal is to whittle away content and express the 
Universe as a general configuration upon a spatio-temporal domain, 
m which mathematical character overrides intuitive simplicity* 

Einstein has set the ball rolling, and there is no end m recent 
cosmic theories to the liberties being taken with the space and time 
concepts De Sitter, the eminent Dutch mathematic^ astronomer, 
suggested the necessity of different tune ^sterns for the occupied 
and unoccupied regions of space respectively 

Later still, E A Milne, who for some years past has been a pro- 
mment figure among English cosmologists, goes much further than 
Einstem He alludes to the fact that owing to the abolition of abso- 
lute time evolution has lost its meaning, but concerns hwn«eU 
mainly with devising a character for a umverse capable of fitting 
modem theory , particularly as to conflicting dements of time The 
famous second law of theimodjuairacs, which implies the doom of 
the Universe by the running down of effective energy, is itself 
nugatory unless a specification be given of the particular time sj'stem 
to be apphed Many cosmologists now regard the Universe as ex- 
panding m such sort that a commencement to the expansive pro- 
cess seems to point to onginal creation Milne embodies (his con- 
ception, and his Universe comes out as one in which a leading 
thought IS a diverse time sj'stem for each constitutent world in the 
Universe, so that eaeh, while growii^ old and running down in 
Ct Cassirer's 5H&slai«r« and Funetton 
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energy level, may look back to a real creation epoch Not only that, 
but inhabitants of any ageing world will always be able to 
envisage within the Universe other equally real worlds in whose 
time system creation is an affair of yesteri^y This, in the opinion 
of Milne, can reconcile creation, degradation of energy, and eternal 
duration 

One more aspect of tune in Nature Time systems are ultimately 
denved from physical law, but ph)^ical law aims at being itself 
timeless or permanent Is this a modem version of the Parmenidean 
quest, endemic m the human breast, to reach out of the flux which is 
the mother of Time to pure Being which is one and for ever stable 

It IS not possible on this occasion to discuss Nature as the bridge 
between mind and mmd. but it may be suggested that the bndge 
having become so wobbly, the validity of the communication 
between spirit and spint seems to come m question — a far reachmg 
thought In conclusion it may be hoped that one practical deduction 
can be drawn from this review of the status of physical concepts 
The Nature of physics is a purposive abstraction from expenence, 
intensely meaningful, but not an epitome, let alone an embodiment, 
of aU reality Things with which we have immediate contact in 
expenence cannot be cancelled or contradicted by an elaboration 
of theory The world of phy’sics may bold the keys to the mansion, 
but the keys are not the mansion , nor is a map of the world, however 
useful, identical \vitb the great globe itself 
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PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 


THEORY OF VKU3E 


In our last sur\e« v.t collected some new boo'Ls concerning plulosopliy oi 
nature and philosophy of history To-day we concentrate on Philosophy of 
Value taking under re\nei\ some books more or less closely connected uuth it 
Here again we meet a difierent sitnabon Gennaa philosophy of history was 
in closest connection mth its own history (with the "nse of the historical 
consciousness at the end of the eighteen^ centuiyl and snth the moral 
sciences anal} sing historical objects It wished to give these sciences the 
rank possess^ already by natural science, and to huild up history with 
their help German philosoph} of nature on the other hand, was coneenied 
with natural science it was theory of science episteirologv apphed to this 
specific field, trying to O' ercome the difficnlties of former theones and those 
inherent in modem science itseU especially in phvsics The position in the 
sphere of the theory of value u diflerest and still more ddScuIt because no 
clear-cut senes of sciences corresponds to its problems Moreover, the theory 
of salue Itself u new onguiatinf at the end of the nmetceath century as 
a generalisation of former ethical aesthetical and economic theones Unfor 
tunately the theory (debatable in itselfl arose at a mofflest when the \alues 
on which European civilisation of the last two thousand years was based 
were already in a stage of dissolution Consequently the philosopher is m the 
unfortunate position either of facing the task of establishing a new order of 
values or of oserlootong this %ery dissolution which confronts him 
Moreover the position in Germany differs from that u England because 
the dissolution ot the bourgeois society is fat mote advanced there than 
here Helmut Plessoer 8 very able analysis Thi Fate of German Thought at 
the End oj its Bourgeois Epoch • makes it clear enough This book traces 
the dissolution of the old order of values the replacement step by step of 
religious values by those of the Mind by economical and sociological ones 
and finally by those of the blood Its leading idea is that simultaneously 
with the bourgeois society its sujierstnictnre. especially its theology and 
philosophy has been broken op as mere ideol<^ Regarding philosophy the 
author is very pessimistic it has lost in his opinion any influence on life 
and on the conduct of human aSairs it is elunmated, and only one genuine 
task IS left to It namely to develop a theory of man Though I strongly 
disagree with this conclusion and though I think that there are still fruitful 
beginnings where he sees destruction only, and that the collective philo- 
sophies of our lime deserve attention in certain respects the dissolution of 
the old order of v alues cannot be denied 

It IS astomshmg to see that the most important new book on our question 
a fruit of a lifetime devoted to it, Oskar Kraus’ The Theories cj f alue 
History and Critique,' does not take any* account of this situation It ii a 
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very scholarly work, in the good and m the bad sense of the word Everybody 
must be grateful to Kraus, for be gives the first comprehensive history of 
the theory of value, from lleraditas to the most recent wnters mcludmg 
Enghsh thinkers like Hobbes, Hume South, Bentham, JIartmeau Sidgwick 
Moore, psychologists, economists, and modem theonsts of law This vast 
matenal is ordered by being seen and criticized from Brentano s latest stand 
point, the so-called " reism " Everybody in accord with him gets a good 
mark, everybody disagreeing a bad one (therefore we must be prepared I 
am afraid, to get a very bad one) This reism (Retsmus) is based on the 
dubious presupposition that the umty of the concept of consciousness (not 
the unity of consciousness itself) demands the unity of its object and this 
unity Brentano calls ‘ thing " or essence or real The meaning of this 
theory ma> perhaps best be understood from Brentano s cnticism of Plato 
He rejected Plato s ideas not onli as hypostasized universals, but as byposta- 
sued fictions Plato supposed concepts to have meanings of their own which 
are only syncategorematical of which have the mere function of adding to 
the meaning of the whole speech But by his saying that not all substantives 
are concepts Brenmno does not amve at a pure nominabsm He the follower 
of Anstotle. agreed with Plato that there must be a highest genus under 
which we may subsume every thing which we represent judge, or evaluate 
This he called us { 

1 think this theory provides a very interesting demonstraboa that an 
antiquated scholastic theory which is m disagreement with present logic 
may nevertheless be of cntical value For this reism is the basis of a very 
interesting linguistic analysis of moral judgments It criticises the speech 
of ‘ the realm of values ' of the hierarchy of values ’ etc and demands 
Its translation into propositions about things reality or us Cnticism of 
language is regarded by this school as the presupposition of the critique of 
reason, and I draw the attention of the reader especially to Georg Katkov a 
Rtstarthts regarding the Theory of Value and Theodicy • m particular to his 
first chapter containing linguistic analysis and bis appendix on W D Ross 
The Right and the Good 

If this linguistic cnticism gives the negative basis to the research the 
positive basis is supplied by the thesis that the man who judges rightly 
(einsichtig) IS the measure of all things of those that are that they are. and 
of those that are not that they are not. and that a person evaluating in 
light evaluation is the measure of all things, of those which are good that 
they are good of those which are bad that they are bad Thus the author 
believes himself to have solved (be old Sophistic Platomc controversy about 
relativity or absoluteness of values The objectivity of values their realm 
and hieraicby are destroyed bat nevertheless rdatrvism is rejected lor the 
* rectitudo ' of the subject gives a measure for evaluatmg For to speak about 
evaluahng la “ngbt evaluation and of ‘ right ’ emobons, and to say that 
"nght" evaluations and emotions ate more elementary than ethical judg 
ments means the reduction of truth (irram) and goodness (honum) to the 
‘ rectitudo’ of the acts which are related to them Truth and goodness are 
not a quality of objects but of the acts ot the human mind 

The tendency to transfer the problem from the objective to the subjecbve 
sphere is interesting, and possibly a way to its solution If Westermarck 
objects "to speak as Brentano does of nght and 'wrong emobons sprmgmg 
from self-ev ident intuitions and having the same vahdity’ as truth and error, 
IS only another futile attempt to objecbvue our moral judgments" (Ethical 
Frla/iii/y, 1931, p 61). bis cnticism » too easy For if Westermarck believes 
' sur ftemheoru und Titodixet Rudolf St Rohrer, Brunn, 1937 
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himself to have proved the relaUvity^ of moral judgments by reducing them 
to "moral ' emotions that is quite as much a "circulus m probando," because 
emotions are m themselves oeither good twr bad, but become such only 
because we judge them to be so Breatano’s theory contains considerable 
difficulties because to speak of "right' emottons, of "nght" love, of evaluat- 
ing m a justifiable manner etc is merely to borrow the terminology of 
logic nevertheless, it has the great advantage of being an earnest attempt 
to solve the problem Therefore we hope the book will find m this country 
the attention it deserves The abundant nchness of its historical analjses 
m which there is no room to enter in this survey will make it indispensable 
10 any student of the subject Anjbodv however, w-ho 1/ interested m the 
fate of European civiliaation which challenged from more than one side, has 
entered its period of catastrophes cannot fail to notice that the two pages 
devoted to Nietzsche (compared with Heinncb Maier’s cine pages) arewhoUv 
inadequate This factvvould not be so important if Kietzsche were not the most 
representative expression of the basic situation of our time (which is completelj 
ignored by the Professor s book) namely, the dissolution of the system of 
values dominant m Europe for two thousand years and the inescapable 
problem of revaluation or as Nietzsche said “Umnerlung alter Merle’ 
This problem reappears m Brentano s language for how shall we make people 
love in the right manner or even understand whaf ' right ’ love means if they 
have lost the faculty of loving altogether ’ 

In this most distressing situation it seems not impossible that the general 
theory of value may profit from its applicatioas just as philosophy of nature 
profited from natural science and philosophy of history from moral science 
1 have in mind the science of law Perhaps a new book of Wilbam Ebenstein 
giving an account of the V lenna School s treatment of the pure theory of law. 
may be useful ‘ It is the school of Hans Kelsen to which belong Adolf Merkl, 
Alfred ^'erd^oss Felix Kaufmana Fntz Scbreier Frantisek Weyr and his 
Czech school The book which is to appear in English also, seems to me to 
contain an able and thorough account of Kelsen s ideas This school intro- 
duces Kantian and Keo-Kantian ideas into the sphere of Law Thence the 
speech of Pure Science of Law of Pure Theory of Law It demands that 
the science ot law be purged of all elements foreign to it. of all elements of 
nature of biology, psychology sociology and also of morals, grammar, and 
the so called Law of Nature It » not concerned with the matter of law 
but following Kant s transcendental method, it starts from the fact of 
existing law and analyses the conditions of its possibility Kelsen bimself is 
chiefly influenced by the Neo Kantian Marburg School of Hermann Coben 
others hke Kaufmano and Schteier by Husserl 

Now the interesting point of this school is that the claim of law to absolute 
validity (as upheld in the Law of Nature (Ne^urrecht) and in the Law of 
Reason (Vtrnunfirechl]] is dismissed and replaced by the hypothetical 
validity of positive law The underlying principle on which the theory of 1 ^" 
IS based is an hypothetical proposition. If A is then B ought to be ■' It 
explains what is to follow in a jundical manner, if a certain state of affairs 
IS given The ought expresses the specific connection between condition 
and consequence Thus juridical values lose their absoluteness their validity 
IS hypothetical (even derived from their logical character of being the 
hypothesis of the facts which they have to explain) They are relative, yet 
their relativity is restricted even by the necessity that they have to provide 
a basis for empincal facta I do not suggest that this solution is satisfactory . 
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but it may be that the study of empirical law may teach us mcpre about the 
nature of values than a preapitate return to so-called material values 
Not without relation to our theme is the new volume of Fichte’s posthumous 
works ' with two unpublished though not unknown lectures, both taken 
from pupils’ notes, the one “On I,ogic and Metaphysics as a Popular Intro 
duction to Philosophy, following Plainer s Aphorisms the second one on 
Theory of Saence," the first unimportant but the other mteresting In it 
Fichte, criticizing Kant tries to find the unity of theoretical and practical 
philosophy he treats philosiqihy as a whole disregardmg the differences 
between theoretical and practical problems To Kant s treatment of both as 
different domams with independent laws Fichte objects that Kant does not 
even reach a consistent theoretical philosophy Kant formulates lavis of our 
thoughts m relabon to objects Fichte asks ^Vhy do we suppose that an 
object corresponds to our representation^ To answer this question he says 
we must go back to the umty of our action for our ideal action is not mde 
pendent of our real action We are conscious of our representations and of 
objects only because we are acting beings “An action must be directed 
towards an object an object which we calf in our language Gegtnstand, 
because this object is that which resists our action ’ In itself the thing m 
Itself IS nothing it is something only in relation to our action Only by this 
action do we become conscious of reality Fichte sees the new point of view 
of bis theors of science in the fact that it starts neither from the object like 
matenalism nor from the subject hke idealism but from the inter relation 
of both If Fichte were right that in a basic sense theoretical and practical 
problems are united it would be of great importance to our problem (probably 
he IS ngbt and his problem is still important some of Professor Macmurray a 
remarks after bis lecture at the last meeting of the Anstotehan Society pomted 
m this direction) Expressed u the language of logical analysis Fichte s thesis 
would mean that the meaning of terms u not simply a matter of Unguistsc 
convenience It may be that the meaning of a term in one sphere (e g of 
reality in the sphere of theoretical knowledge) cannot be cleared up m 
this sphere itself but that we have to go to a more basic and more com 
prehensive sphere m order to understand it (The lectures are identical with 
those treated in S Berger s able dissertation On an Vnpubhshti Theory of 
5 cie«c< of J G Ftchte, Slarbuig 1918 ) 

David Banmgardt s onginai and stunulatiog book* may be regarded as a 
preliminary to a new ethics and to a history of ethics His elaborate and 
thorough treatment of Kant s rattonahstic ethics and of Herder s Ifemster 
huis , and Jacobi s irrational ethics anticipate his systematic point of view 
that ethics ought to give a universal law and to consider the material element 
of moral life as well Unfortimately the small space at our disposal does not 
allow a detailed anal} sis the interested reader will find it in Professor 
'Liebert’s Pkilosophta sol u p 316 

Klaus Dockbom s book on The Political Philosophy of the English Idealistic 
School Its Theory and Iti/fuence,} may find interest m this country because 
m treating of T H Green, F H Bradley B Bosanquet, he pursues re- 
searches started by Professor Muirbead This paper is based on his master s. 
Professor H SchoSler’s dj-nanac interpretation of Eoghsh hterature which 
supposes the nation to be m a constant interehange with the surrounding 
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forces and impressions, and thus to change its form and organuation Thu 
notion, adequate to a nation without tradition hlie Germany, is not quite 
true applied to a nation with traditum hie England Consequently thu book, 
wbicb » neb in matenal and quotations, is m danger of Gennanmng English 
thought (e g if somebody speaks of "conununity," of understanding it as 
corporate life) 

In a looser manner H Glockner's book. The Aditnture of the Mind,' is 
connected with the theme of this siirve> It owes its ongin to the meeting 
of the German Philosophical Soaety at Berlin m 1936 on "Soul and Body 
The author expecting a clear word worthy of the great historical moment 
was deceived, and wrote this book, with which however, he himself does 
not seem quite satisfied "I am fairly well acquainted vnth the history of 
philosophy and know that few of toy thoughts ate really new ' Strikingly 
new in any case, is the translation of index by “Begriff Zetger " His thesis 
that the traditional distmction of the theoretical and practical sphere is 
wrong remmds us of Fichte s thought 

Thus, m the sphere of the Theory of Value, even more than m that of 
Phdosopby of Kature and Philosophy of History, everything is in a state 
nf flux including the problems themselves 

F H Heisemann 
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A Hundred Years of British Piilotophy By Dr Rudolf JIetz Translated by 
Professor J W Harvey, M A . Professor T E Jessop, M A and 
Henry Sturt, M A Edited by J H Klnirbead, LL D , F B A Library 
of Philosophy (London George Allen Sc Unmn, Ltd New York 
The Macmillan Company 1938 Pp 8 j 8 Pnce 25s net ) 

To translate into English a Gennao book such as that of Dr Alets calls for 
special qualities The translator must not merely find good English equivalents 
for the German n ords and phrases he must get back to the actual terminology 
used by the English wnters -whose doctrines ate being expounded I imagine 
myself, confronted with such a task spending hours ferreting into the books 
and articles of Green and Bradley, Bosanquet and Hobhouse, Alexander and 
Stout and Moore, and the rest to discover just which particular chapters 
were being laid under contnbution which sentences bad been incorporated 
into the German exposition and laying down the pen time after tune with 
utter weariness The three transbtors in the present case have done their 
work remarkably well They and the Editor are to be congratulated on the 
successful termmation of a formidable task Dr Metz s book is prodigious 
for Its mdustry and its completeness He has made tus volume a kind of 
Baedeker ol the English philosophers of the Ust sixty years, preceded by a 
general mtroduction covering in a less thorough way the philosophic move 
ments from the beguiamg of the nioeteentb century He was. of course, 
helped, and helped very greatly by the two volumes of Contemporary Bntish 
Philosophy edited by Professor Muirbead But he has made it his amt to 
come into personal contact as far as possible with the actual philosophers of 
whom be was to treat and bis judgments on their work are expressed with 
a candour which an English colleague would sot permit himself at least cot 
m print He was of course addressing bis German colleagues the translation 
enables us to overhear his talk For many readers this volume will have all 
the interest of the volumes about Britain and the British character vfTitten 
by fnendly observers abroad tte like to see ourselves as our neighbours see 
us, even though we may thmk them mistaken here and there 

On the whole Dr Metz has sncceeded m maiatainmg an admirable pcrspec 
live His orders of ment are distributed m a way with which there will be 
pretty general agreement though of course there will be disagreements m 
particular cases His highest praise is given to those philosophers who have 
built up complete systems of philosophy in books specially written for the 
purpose He is less happy about thinkers who have devoted themselves to 
detailed studies in regard to particular problems And he does not like thinkers 
who do not produce definite solutiona Thus Moore s work is "that of clarifying 
problems rather than of solving them ’ and in consequence may evoke 
admiration but cannot satisfy thought ’ The mteasity oi theolarsfyuig 

process not merely fails to help us to a solution, he says of one of Moore's 
papers "but even debars us from it (549) In the work of Broad becomplams, 
m the end most questions are left nndecided, unless we choose to call a 
decision the somewhat higher coefficient of probability with which one theory 
is invested in prefetenee to another " His vrork moves by preference m the 
shallows of probability without ever reaching or wishing to reach the firm 
ground of certainty" (66SJ 
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Sorley once cogplained that ‘'English writers , [oa philosophy] have 
snfieredianch attic hands of erudite Genaaahistonaasoa tie looi-oat 
for sj’stem rather than for thought ”* I>r Mrtr is oa the whole sat ed bun 
this complaint by his general plan of coasidenag inditadnal thinkers oa the3 
own ments rather than as eiemph£cations of thia or that “isci ” HiS Baed'ker 
permits trat'ellers to arrange their own tours And this is as it should he. 
Admirable as his backgrounds arc, however, I am not altogether happy 
about his actual eicposmons of the thought of parbcnlar phUosophers ilaay 
of them are lUnmiaating but many of them gise merely a summary of 
conclo'ions amted at bv a thinker without any account of the method by 
which they hax e been reached and without anj* reconstruction oa Dr Jfetr’s 
own part Perhaps more than this could hanll> be expected, but the practice 
has Its disadvantages The reader who is trying to understand is left baSed, 
and in many cases is liable to be actually misled Backgrounds seem to me 
to be his strong point la spite of this, how^x-er Dr Metz’s book is a memorable 
achiei ement. and its translation opens to Ffigli^h readers a min e of infonaatioa 
about British philosophic thought 

The indei is merely one of names, and does not indnde reference to names 
m the footnotes In it Samuel Bntler and the Bishop coalesce into one All 
the references to pages 111-183 at* inaccurate, through an nniortnnste 
transposition of pages at the indexing stage The numbers in the index tom 
121-154 should read from 150-183 those from 154-183 should read from 
Z21-150 154 u thus ambiguous But this is a marter of minor laportasee. 
the rest of the index is accurate, so far as I have tested it 

1 have 00 space for a discussion of particular details of Dr Mets’s treatment 
of individual thinkers t must coofme mi'self to no&ng a few general points 
He regards Qnasi Idealism as constituting a renaissance of philosophic 
speculation ui this countrv aodputsit down to the influntceof Hegel, bruhifig 
aside as without eitdence the xnew of Professor ilairhead> that there was at 
work also a genuine English tradition, denied from Plato He claims Cre«n 
as a Hegelian, thoogi he admits that there is hnie explicit evidence for this 
in Green s writings and he considers Green s pohocal phflosophv as of miaor 
importance let the cunous reason that it has come down to us in the form 
of lectures edited b3 aaotb*r hand from his remains’ (283) Venly, pubhcatioa 
IS a great God' He prefers Bosanquets account of the State, because it H 
more genuinel> Hegelian Green fell back into the tj^pical individnahsTn of 
the English not fully liberated from the fetters of the native tradOon. 
be shrank from such radical consequences as Hegel had drawn" (283! 
Hobhoose s political theory also he regards as less v^uable than the rest of 
Hobhoose s work. For it does not spring fiom the scientific ob;ectJve studv 
which characterizes the rest of his work, bnt from the hate-imprefuated 
and envenomed atmosphere of the World War, to which eien a thinker of 
so steady and objeetoe a judgment fell a vtctim ’’ It repreients "a tj'pical 
form of bonrgeoa Liberalism defendmg itself against the om''ipotence of the 
State because it feels its freedom threatened thereby" (16S) 

The other mam charactensUc Dr Met* sees in modern Bntishphdosopbv 
IS Its closeness to the trend of thongbt of Locke Berkeley, and Hume wtere 
It is not inhaerced ’by Tlegtl, and many oi the thinkers he rrgarto as rich 
succeeding m gettmg far bejxind Hume The influence of Reid, wi*h his appeal 
to common sense does not seem to to bode well for Bntish phJosophj . 
whtreitt he fends it, be mentions it assooethirg to be deplored He regards 
Dean Inge as latroduciag to presentHlay English philosophj* "a no'eworthy 
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wideniflg of its cultural honroa, the sharpeamg of its vision for far views 
over space and time, a training m gemzme thought about and insight into 
history and the philosophy of civilisation ' (78S) — which the Enghsh might 
have received from Hegel but did not and which Dean Inge owes to Troeltsch 
And he thinks (777) that too many British philosophers have shown an 
uncritical interest m Psychical Research. 

L J Russzix 


Studies tn the Philosophy of Religion By A A BowiLOf MA. Litt D 
Edited with a Memorial Introdnction by Prof Kemp Smith (London 
Macmillan & Co 1938 Pp Vol I, xlvm + 423 Vol II, jtm + 438 
Pnce 30s thetwoiols) 

I beheie this to be one of those rare works which at once take their due 
place m the front rank of British Phflosopby It is a masterly presentation 
of anginal principles that must indelibly impress the thought of to day 
And this not only so far as its mam themes are concerned but equally as 
regards others which despite the detailed discussion accorded to them are 
skilfully subordinated to the Philosophy of Religion itself Logic and Epis 
temology Realism and Idealism Science and History Ethics and Psychology 
are all brought within one comprehensive viewpoint, and surveyed with 
a penetrative vision that never loses sight of the far reaching forest owing 
to the innumerable mees The subtlety of the argument indeed sometim>8 
verges upon paradox, as in the question "Is it possible to experience what 
It u to be nneonsaous > ' But however involved the analysis may become 
It u mentably refocused upon Rebgion 
The Ontology, in the first place u nnambigoously reahsbc to exist as 
an appearance u to be the function of an independent Rea) every expenence 
of an appearance is an expenence of the object itself the independent Real 
IS a real object of erpenenee ’ Needless to add that appearance in all its 
modes and expenence at every level are condiboned, but always m such 
a way that despite the profound contrasts between the conscious sell and 
Its objects direct and unbroken contact is sustained between them however 
diversified or distorted it may be Even if the problem of the Real and its 
Appearances is not finally solved this discussion is of the highest value 
The mere statement of the issues m these terms however may seem to 
assign a relative unieaUty to the subject but this suggestion 1$ categorically 
rejected For while expenence necessarily impbes having an object, it is far 
more significant m that it mvolves being a subject Not, of course, that these 
two principles can be severed, rather is it a matter of emphasis and even 
of value, to be a subject has its own intrinsic character and far outweighs 
the implications important though these also are, of having an object and 
with this Realism is inseparably associated Permanence, m and of subject 
and object alike However bafflmg or even inscrutable such Permanence 
may be the arguments on its behalf are of the weightiest order and while 
the contentions of current Fbenomenahsm Neo Positivism, and Psychological 
Atomism are clearly letcgnsred and evaluated, tisy are cosatered by a 
criticism so efiective as to confront their advocates with extremely formidable 
difficulties 

The term "self ’ and "selfhood are however employed m an unusually 
comprehensive, though perfectly legitunate. sense All selves without excep- 
tion, are ' highlv mtegrated, self identical wholes." never to be fully under- 
stood simply m terms of their physical conditions Thus far, then, "mammate 
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Bat«re, the actually existmg torld, is a sj-stem of sehes," only "not of 
expenence ^nng selves', the first type possesses an inner, or intrinsic 
c^cter of Its own which must be ngoroosly distinguished from all reUtions, 
T j enjovs some degree of the permanence already insisted upon 

IncidentaUy. this pnnciple seems to be very' slowlj forcing itself upon modem 
^entific theory, and even, though against the author's own contention into 
^hysiw But however this may be. the second mode— "selfhood-expenence" 
n ” rep^t) "a permanent subject," an "identity of selfhood 
ally expmenced m the sense that every experience comes to us as an 
cx^nmee of the self ^^e feel ourselves to be the universal and uniform 
subject of every object and event" Thus aU variants of Subjectivism are 
categon^ly rejected The inclusive use of "self ' to denote "the complex 
^tent « such, however, appears to me to confuse the further distinction 
Dc^een this selfhood m general" on the one hand, and personality on the 
other But this is after all a quite minor point, the essential principle u that 
we learri to think of ourselves as inviolably self identical m the unique 
concept of personality ” A "person in short, is ‘ an experience bearing self " 
and ^Quality implies not merely ' what it is to haie an object." but (once 
** is to 6e a subject vrhile it is on the contrary "impossible 
A *v* experience to the permanently unconscious ” How 

.n». ' 'I »,*** *®®^usioas bear upon Religion > To begin with, "a personaIi.«t 
wteipMtaboa of nature is one outsUnding characteristic of primitive 
r! f ; 1^! » the pnnople that "the notion of 

everything turns " since it constitutes 
« ^tween the specifically religious, and the scientific secular, 
attitiide to the Universe and also creates ‘ the issue that ronfronts religion 
InM mostsenous enses of its development " But this is no 

QttW the contrary the demarcation of the 
Religion from the impersonal, the secular and 
“*** onginal and valuable feature* of the 

entire argument 

In the first place primitive Anumsm and its denvauves themselves provoke 
the famihar and powerful drift towards the impmonaJ." substantiated as 
this seems to be by every advance in knovcledge beyond early and crude 
superstition and culminating in Pantheism and the most prominent types 
0! Mysticism But however emotionally attractive and logically consistent 
these may appear to be. they fail, .n the end to meet the conditions of man's 
existence and to satisfy the demands of his being Usually. I believe, this 
CO ap« is averted by the impossibility of anv genuinely coherent fomulation 
?h on the other hand, they pursued their pnnaples to 

the bitter end they would prove (to resume the authors own weighty con- 
^ t Rehpon IS absolutely inseparable from the instinctive and 
desire for existence which, no matter how refined and elevated 
^^e, roust ever retain its inherent Cnitudc, simply because man 
Religion. ' therefore. ’ is a phenomenon of finitude. and 
Th?T°'* . cancel our concept of religion altogether ” 

ormulation of the Hegelian prrociple of Negativity, of course, neither 
quesUons the incalculable value of Jlysticwa nor impascs any narrow hm.ts 
n nitude. as such, this to employ a scientific iUu«tiation. may expand 
I e e Lemaitre Universe, which nevertheless remains finite! Prom the 
pure y religious standpoint then, tboiaughgoing Mysticism is self-destructive* 

° ^ *" ” to lose Cod completely To become one 

with the One that knows no other is to cease to be IIis worshipper 
rahmanisra u the nemesis of oriental religion. Buddhism u the nemesis of 
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Brabmamsm As a so\iitiQ» ol the idigioiis problem oi existence mysticism 
breaks down "• 

In the opposite direction, sirmlaily, "a universe which is all God is as 
incompatible with religion as a universe in which a god 13 altogether v. anting’* 
— the Universe m other terms, oi thoroughly consistent seculansm and 
impersonahst Science This Uiuverse and th^ cultures must nevertheless, 
be assigned their due role in human life, and this is achieved by Religion 
itself, as It steadily develops creating the domain of the secular as the sole 
method of transcending its own animistic beginnings For the purposes 
of religion " then, ' man must be thought of as man — the essence of sane 
seculansm — just as nature must be thought of as nature, as pure Science 
quite logically insists In other words recalling what has already been argued 
about Mysticism ‘ it is a necessity of religion that the human agent should 
not lose himself in continual preoccupation with God he must perforce 
differentiate his attitude towards the thmgs of this world in such a way that 
religion itself prescnbes Thus (to repeat) Religion conserves its essence 
and ensures its advance for it continues to pivot on personality and neither 
seculansm nor scientific impersmiabsm can deprive even the scientist of hi» 
humanity The apparent ‘retreat of the religious attitude m face of the 
secularist, therefore, must be viewed m its true light as bein'' one with 
the movement whereby rebgion becomes clearly and consistently theistic 
and theism definitely spintual ' 

Once it has shed its animistic and crudely anthropomorphic swaddling 
clothes then Theism involves a stupendous dualism a fundamental duali^ 
m the nature of things which is at the basts of all religion Man himself 
shares this duality even while he observes and mvestigates it and in realizmg 
himself to be 'a finite personality ' be must conceive God as the correlate 
of a completed personality in man Not at all however in any abstract 
arbitrary or artificial manner but naturally and intnssicaby the existence 
of a personal God is the necessary implicate of all personal expenence 
man s practical belief in his personality implies the existence of a personal 
God ' , on tbe other hand, the discovery of order la the world does not 
necessarily imply the existence of an omnipresent Intelligence This should 
suffice to show that the argumeots advanc^ are original as well as weighty 

The supreme reality is personal in chatactec ' God must be a person, 
in the sense that He ts "the Being to whom we cannot relate our personalities 
m any other way (than) m their synthetic completeness" — a entenoa that 
IS unmistakably pragmatic though by no means easy while at tbe opposite 
pole the concept of nature serves to stereotype the impersonal mterpretation 
of the world” on which all Science is based 

It IS however impossible, within the limi ts of a Review to do justice to 
the application of these pnnaples to other fundamentally important aspects 
of human expenence — to Ethics, marked by a devastating criticism of 
naturalistic moral theory to gemime creativeness within even man s 
activities and attaining its perfection in the divine, to the proper functions 
of History and Art But in conclusion I should like to remove any suspicion 
that the author ever yielded to the besetting temptation of the philosopher 
— oves w*eV«iA,\wii2-s.\i»n ^ *4* torftiary "Rkoiosoptiy csm never bope to 
take the place of expenence Religion is not truly religion until it has 
incorporated the moral life Religion goes behmd all intimacies of 

expenence to tbe universal groundvroik of reality Effectual belief in 


■ Tins finds 3 remarkable confirsMtwn in Tte BbtgaiadgttS “ tthen one sees Me eveiT 
j everythmg^m Jle, I^am^never lost to him, nor is he lost to Me ’ Th* Song 

3s, IS by no means absolute 


0/ the Lord (£ J Thomas) VI 30 This HysticBm, m 
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the personality of God means more than a theoretical behef that God w 
a person No religion can live on its ideals alone " Inadequate though 
this must be. it should ensure the keenest mterest m the forthcoming sequel, 
A Sacramental Vmterse 

J. E Tlrver 


From ^foraItly to Religion ByW G deBlrgh, FBA (Macdonald & E%-ans 
1938 Crown 8vo Pp xxi + 374 PrKe 12s 6d net ) 

In these Giflord Lectures Professor de Burgh continues his defence of 
Reason in its wider interpretation to covcr'intuitive as well as discursive 
thinking Reason thus interpreted is a function of man s whole nature, and 
includes the activities of the mind m moral aesthetic, and rehgious thinki ng, 
as well as in science and philosophy it is ' integrated with the will and the 
emotions in the hvmg growth of personahty ’ This conception of Reason 
IS supported by accounts of its functioning lo ethical and rehgious expenence 
Refemng to these Professor de Burgh writes ‘ My purpose is twofold I 
want first to show bow moral expencnce presents a problem which philosophj 
IS unable to solve and which points to rebgion for its solution The problem 
IS that of the dualism of ethic^ principles according as conduct is motivated 
by the thought of obligation or by desire for a rational good Secondly, I 
shall consider the larger issue of the relationship b}' ^ay of action and 
reaction of morality to religion and of religion to moiahty " Professor de 
Burgh IS aware that b> his analysu and description of rational activity lO 
these two important spheres he is attempting only a limited coatnbutioa 
towards the solution of his major problem A complete solution,'' he tells 
US, ‘ calls for collaboration of many thmkers working forward each from 
his chosen angle, to the unification of the fruits of rational inquirj' in science 
art morals and metapfij-sics and with the knowledge revealed m religious 
experience , but 00 one who foUowa bis weighty arguments can doubt the 
importance of the contribution he has made 
Professor de Burgh s exammation of ethical experience leads him to 
distinguish what be regards as two independent tj^pes of ethical activitv 
action for duty s sake and action sub ratione boni The key lies in the dis 
tmction between Iheorta and p’axif the former being pure prazts and the 
latter praxis governed by (heoria While endeavouring '0 do justice to the 
claims of both ideals Professor de Burgh is mainly concerned to establish 
the independence and autonomy of each We should be shutting our ejes 
to the (acts, he holds if we ignored or minimized a fissure that cuts deep 
into the structure of man s ethical nature 

In the main Professor de Burgh accepts Kant s conception of moral 
obligation but he departs from Kant b> insisting upon the existence and 
importance of another tj-pe of ethical expencnce Kant fell into error, he 
holds when failing lo recognize the worth of action sub ratione boni The 
(iiscussion of these two forms raises lor Professor de Burgh the central 
question Can the concept of obligation be denved from that of good? His 
reply IS decisive for he is convinced that this can t be established by any 
philosopbical argument He is led to this conclusion bv a comparison of what 
appear to him radically conflicting characters in these two kinds of experience. 
These may be summarized as follows (1) Moral obligation or duty is purely 
formal unconditional and absolute It is universal, and is apprehended 
mtuilivcly as such in ever) particular moral act Duty cant be justified 
hv anvthing other than morality and there is no answer lo the question 
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Why ought I to act thus’ save, because it is my duty' Actjou sub ratione 
bom, on the other hand jmpbes the thought of an end and can be justified 
by the character oi the end to be achieved — an end \vhith la immanent 
vnthm the process of achievement Further the good pursued in particular 
acbons is imperfect and since it is not jet realized is hvpothetical It 
lolio'fts then ^at the absolute unconditional, and universal moral obligation 
cant be derived from the hypothetical and imperfect good (2) Jloral obli 
gation IS negative being cbaractenzed by restraint compulsion and dis- 
ciplme It jmphes desire but only the stem desire to obey the constraining 
authority Such desire is i«t generis bemg derivative from the thought of 
obhgabon As against *^1<l acbon sub rahone boiti knows nothing of restncbon 
and ohhgabon but is characterized by spontaneity aspiration, and bar 
monious self-eitpression In so far therefore as anv acbon is sub tatione boni 
It ceases — we are told — to he moral since it is performed spontaneously 
and without any conflict Ij) A simdat distincbon is expressed when it is 
stated that m moral obhgabon praxis is for praxis sake whereas m acbon 
sub ratione torn Ikeoria is primary over praxis~-tbe vis on of the ideal over 
the process of its aetuahzation (4) This leads to a fuithei distinction regarding 
the kmd of .freedom etpressed respecb»ely u these two tvpes of acbon 
In moral obligation freedom is the freedom of choice whereas m the other 
mode of ethical experience freedom is a necessitatios which is also spon 
taneity smce it arises from theorebc vision (j) Finally duty or obligaboa 
attaches to maa-doiag and not to any act viewed m isolation from the 
acting subject but good is a character predicable of the object judged good 
and the unphcabon of the valuing consciousness compte^ent with the object 
does not afiect the goodness 

Since m regard to the lelaboo between goodness and obhgabon I hold 
the view which Professor de Burgh maintains cannot be estabhshed by any 
phdosophical argument I feel bound to indicate my amtude to the problem 
here although I hope no reader will form any judgment on the matter 
without considering the powerful a^uments with which Professor de Burgh 
supports his conclusions My divergence can perhaps be presented most 
clearly as a diderence m the concepbon of the manner in which Reason 
IS autonomous Professor de Burgh is concerned to estabhsh the autonomy 
of Reason m its various modes I on the other hand, hold that Reason l> 
one and that it can t be entnely autonomous and independent m. any of 
Its modes I am of course aware that Professor de Burgh also accepts the 
oneness of Reason but as against him I am convinced that such acceptance 
is not compabhle with any claim for the absolute autonomy of Reason 
within its djstmgoishahle spheres of acbvity if these are regarded as inde- 
pendent In respect to the relabon we are considering our confiictmg views 
appear m Professor de Boigh s denial of the possibility of any necessary 
relation between the good and obhgabon. and my claim that this relabon 
IS necessary and synthetic I should endeavour to support my view by 
eva m mabon and analysis of the relev ant lands of moral experience Whether 
an argument so founded 'would be philosophic I must leave Professor de 
Burgh to consider In making this claim I am not denying the validity or 
"iue inrpurtalti.i: tft ■fire hiSbncaon Trc&essor he 'Burgn 'bas expressed nor the 
accuracy of much of his description of the two types of ethical experience, 
but I reject lus view of the rebbon between these (i) Professor de Burgh 
maintains that uncondibraal and absolute obhgabon can t depend on hvpo- 
thebcal and imperfect good This may be true but it is not a neceiary 
assumpbon The authority of duty is denied from Reason actmg under 
guidance from such apprehension of the good in the relevant situabon as 
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IS possible for tbc rational being concerned (2) Professor de Burgh further 
maintains that duty implies conflict, whereas action sub rations bom is spon 
taneous and this difficulty is further illustrated by the distinction m the 
difierent types of freedom implied In this connection he points out that 
as soon as any action is inspired by vision of the good it becomes spontaneous 
and therefore not moral — conflict having been eliminated Although admitting 
the general accuracy of much of this description it still seems to me clear 
that in cases of moral obligation conflict may remain nhile at the same 
time the actions are performed under guidance by apprehension of the good 
As Professor de Burgh himself insists goodness is a character of an object 
judged good it can t therefore always be identified with my good and surely 
It IS a fact that there is frequently conflict between personal inclination and 
the acceptance of rational guidance fiom sach apprehension of the good 
as IS possible (3) Further I am prepared to admit that frequently when 
acting from moral obhgation there is no conscious apprehension of the good 
to be achiesed In sucb case it may appear that no ground can be given 
for action save the sense of duty or obhgation But is this not due to the fact 
that as rational beings we ate members of communities, and that when 
required to act in many situations we do not depend for guidance upon 
personal apprehension of the good sought’ Inherited convictions and beliefs 
are deeply embedded in our personalities and in situations of certain kinds 
we accept — whether consciously or unconsciously— guidance from these with' 
out inquiring again whether by such action ue shall achieve the good In cases 
of this kind the necessary connection between good and obligation is shown 
by the fact that whenever we become convinced that actions spnnging from 
such convictions or beliefs lead to human suffering rather than to the good 
which we anticipate they immediately cease to induce any sense of obli* 
gation (4) Lastly when examining my own experience I intanably £nd 
that the obligation to act in any situation remains moperatise so long as 
I am genuinely perplexed in regard to the good to be achieved, but that 
the command becomes imperative immediately my apprehension of the good 
becomes dear For reasons sucb as these I hold the connection between 
the good and duty to be necessary and any other bind of relation would 
appear strange in view of the fact that Reason 13 one, whatever the mode 
in which It ma> be operating ■ 

Referring to his account of religious experience Frofessor de Burgh writes 
I have tried to show on grounds comtormablc to intellect that religion is 
able not only to resolve the dualism inherent in ethical experience and to 
liberate ethical principUs from formalism and ideality, but to raise morality 
to a higher plane of gcxidness through the motive of love to God Professor 
de Burgh approaches religion b) way of the paradoxes of ethical cxpcnencc 
That all actions j>crformed under obligation should be valueless save in so 
far as they bring about moral goodness in the agent is he sajs a paradox 
'which moral consciousness shrinks from but cant dispel” Further, he 
holds that pcifett lulfilment of the morat law by man vs not possible in his 
present condition for man is helpless and hopeless before the austere in- 
junctions of the law But there is another and independent form of ethical 
experience and a step in the solution of the paradox is made by establishing 
the primacy of the good At the same time the aetuilirition of ideal good 
m temporal experience is ever defective and it follows that the tension 
between the ideal and the actual can t be resolved under the conditions of 
actual experience Thus onl> in religions experience are the radical con- 

■ My view is probably nearer lo those ol Vfr Joseph »nl Profesinf LairJ la op,<«ilioa 
to which iToItssor <1« l]ur(h des rlop* bis concet tioo 
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tradictions of ethical expenence overcome To religious faith God is revealed 
as the ground alike of goodness and of the moral law, and the ‘unanswered 
problems of ethical expenence find their solution in rehgion ’ In supporting 
this position Professor de Burgh makes use of the moral argument for God s 
existence as the ground for moral worth, an argument which rests on the 
truth that essences or ideals so far as tbe> are abstract, can t have value, 
since value is only value when actoahzed Nevertheless though the moral 
law be grounded in God s nature he is not subject to the moral law and 
further the goodness of God is of a higher order ^an moral goodness There 
fore neither the moral argument nor any other based on non lehgious sources 
suffices to justify the assurance or to give any positive knowledge of God s 
nature ‘ The issue writes Professor de Bnigh is of tremendous importance 
smce it concerns the possibility of any rational knowledge of God by man 
His solubon of the difficulty is of the greatest mterest although here it can 
only be menboned Professor de Burgh mamtains that there is one type 
of rehgious experience m which man possesses direct and ventable knowledge 
of God In the experience of man s love of Cod which is evoked by grace 
in response to God s love of man the love of God experienced by man is 
in Its quahty homogeneous with God s love It foUcnXS therefore that m 
regard to this kind of religious expenence the tenn love can be applied 
UQivocally to man and to God and not anak^teally as must be the case 
when the value predicates which charactenre man s epical expenence are 
ascribed to God This argument Professor de Burgh bolds is confirmed by 
the experience of religious mysbes who insist with ode accord that the 
love of God parbcipated m through grace gives knowledge Ke further con 
tends that the ^onledge acquired through this expenence of love carries 
man beyond the limiunoos of proposiQooal statement Professor de Burgh 
carries his argument further in hjs account of tirtus tn/ustt where he explains 
how m religious expenence the contradicbons of ethical expenence axe 
transcended through the operabon of the rehgious moo'e of love for God, 
which imparts a new form of life aflectmg it in almost e\er> detail and 
implies a transformanon of ethical values which is radical and all pervasive 
There can be no doubt m regard to the mportaace or value of this account 
of rehgious expenence v et 1 feel that the difierence m our interpretabons 
of the autonomy of Reason leads also to divergence la our atbbide towards 
the value as truth of religious expenence I agree with Professor de Burgh 
that Reason is for life and is not exclusively an instrument for logical analj-sis 
and inference The pursuit of tnth demands refleebon upon data presented 
in all kinds of intuibve expenence — whether m sense or in aesthebc ethical 
or rehgious expenence It is clear that such data can t be completely explained 
m proposibonal statement but this seems to be true of the data presented 
in sense as well as of the data presented in other modes of expenence It is 
clear also that since Reason is for life there must be tests for truth other 
than that of the clanty and h^cal coherence of its proposibonal statements 
At the same bme I am convinced that in the search for truth no privileged 
posibon can be given to religions experience save that which it has in virtue 
of the richness and fullness of its content It seems to me that Professor 
de Burgb claims for rehgion some such privilege when he afguea that ‘ Religion 
gives knowledge of the truth Does he mean by th'g that rehgions data 
unlike those presented in other inodes of experience should be exempted 
from enbeal examinabon by laical and discursive thinking^ Surely this 
IS one of tie funebons of universal Reason It may be I am wrong m this 
assumpbon, for Professor de Burgh himself pomt? out that^anj spintnal 
revelabon i» "tx parte Aamims of necessity fallible calling for cnbcism and 
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mterpretatioa by theGod given facnltr Reason but the acceptance of this 
view appears to me to exclude any claim that reliaioos evpenence gives 
truth, and to nece^itate a conception of progressiie approach to truth 
through inquirj and co-operation m all fields of expenence 

1 have not been able to menboa Professor de Bur^h s disc«s«.;on of prob- 
lems of ths present age nhicb is not only of the greatest interest, but is 
also integral to the deielopmeut of his conception of Reason, but must 
express the indebtedness which those perplexed by the deeper problems of 
life, whether th»y be spieculative or practi-a! owe to Professor de Burgh for 
this important contnhuiion to modmi thought 

G H Lavcley 


An Introduction to Spinocas Elhtc By Acbjcander Shanks (London 
Macmillan & Co 1938 Pp vi 104 Price 4s 6d net ) 

Mr Shanks disarms criticism by the very modest account that he gi'es 
of his mtentions in prepanng this book for the press his treatment is divided 
into three sections the first two of which (on Definitions and Ileslalement of 
Spmoia s Argument) are intended merely to enable the student to come to 
gnps with Spinoaa s argument before forming an opinion as to its merits or 
dements and the third (containing Soles and Conclusion) is 'intended to 
indicate some of the problems which arise and occasionally, to ofier inter 
prctations which seem to make for a constructive view of Spineias philosophy 
as a whole Many of these interpretations moreover he warns the reader. 

are such as are not geoerallv accepted and (be) should not treat this book 
as a substitute either for Spinoza or for the standard cnticisms of bis philo- 
sophy It IS intended merely to supply him vnth the tools with which to work 
on both of these more v Suable mines of information In spite of these 
hmitations and warnuigs very nghtly emphasized by the author, there is a 
very real place for such an introductory discussion as this slight (and ver> 
well pnnted and produced) volume ofiers Uliether it would not have been 
better done by a more accomplished student of Spmoza than Mr Shanks 
claims to be IS a question that need not be answered since no such person has 
attempted to do it The text of Spinoza is not very ea$> reading for the con- 
temporarv mind and there is little doubt that discussions round about the 
central concepts may well prove lUuminatmg for a beginner, even when the 
guidance is inaccurate frequently superficial and occasionally heterodox 
That the earlier epithets do apply to almost every page of Mr Shanks s book 
1 think the author himseli would not deny and this renders detailed 
cnticism out of the question m a short review 

Let me restrict myself therefore to noting a few of the more outstanding 
features of Mr Shanks s exposition and interpretation The first section on 
Definitions occupies only about nine ps^es and deals with about a score of 
key-conceptions — giving thus only about half a page to each This would be 
very cavalier treatment of such important notions as Substance. Attnbute, 
Causality Essence Imagination and so forth were it not for the somewhat 
fuller treatment of them in the third section but 10 any case some of the 
explanations do not seem to me very eflective even as preliminary Indvcilion* 
Terms like substance and attnbute for example arc among the most 
ambiguous m the philosophical vocabulary, and it is of prime importance m 
any exposition of Spinoza however modest or utilitarun from the very out 
set to dutmguish the special use of them by Spinoza from those of philo- 
sophers hke Locke or Kant and even to attempt to make clear their positive 
significance and importance It is not enough to say that Spinoza does not 
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make clear "which side he lavours" in the (Uteri disputes of those who side 
with Locke and Kant on the one hand and the ' out and out Idealists on the 
other, or again that "Substance is the ultimate reahty of whatever we ex- 
penence either m a spatial or psychical context Spinoza does not himself 
define Substance as 'ultimate reahty , but as self created and self 
explanatory being and that is the definition that should have been made 
the basis of the explanation and distinction It would then have been clear 
how far Spinoaa is Irom Locke as far it seems as the purely intelligible is 
from the absolutely unknowable A fnrther step in the argument would then 
have been to mdicate that Spinoza s idea of the intelligible was plainly different 
from that of Locke and perhaps nearer to that of Kant It is of course, 
difficult to plunge into such questions right on the threshold of an mtro- 
ductory volume but at least it is essential to preserve nght from the start the 
correct impression of so fundamental a conception as that of Substance Mr 
Shanks was perhaps well advised not to attempt in this section the difficult 
question of the relation of Substance and Attributes though his way of avoid 
ing It by use of the analog) of the dimensions of space and time is rather 
unhappy As Mr Shanks returns to this analogy in his Notes perhaps a re- 
viewer may be allowed to sa) that this vulgarly attractive comparison for 
the use of which there is better authonty ttan there ought to be when it is 
an^-thing more than intellectual dope must be positively misleading If one 
could provide a spatio-temporal analogy in whicfa one duaeosioa was visual 
another auditory and a third tactual the beginnings of a useful illustration 
might be perceued but the four dimensions of space time with the quali 
tative dutmction of space and time abstracted by the reduction of time to a 
sort of ^pace miss the >ery point of the desiderated analogy 

On the subject of Causality 1 think Mr Shanks is confused— he is certainly 
confusing Again and again in the course of the volume be speaks as if Spmoza 
was thinking of causes operating in time a tergo after the manner of what are 
sometimes called natural causes (though nothing could be mote un- 
natural) so that the finite modes are arranged in an endless temporally sue 
cessive senes to which each is related to the next as cause to effect oc as 
effect to cause I do not think that Spinoza held such a view of even the 
' common order of nature and certainly not of the order of the intellect 
he IS thinking always of genetic causes whether considered as they truly 
are for Ratio or as they are imagined in the first kind of knowledge This is 
what IS really meant by those who wrongly affirm that for 'cause Spinoza 
substituted ground This confusion is probably responsible for at least 
some of the difficulties discussed in the third section under the heads of 
"Modes and Regress 

Another term that the author has either not himself cleared up or has 
failed to make clear to his readers is objective but as i-Tui is probably 
traceable to his views about the relation of Substance and Attributes I will 
not spend tune m discussing it A good deal of modem philosophy is per 
meated with ambiguity by the cunous fallacy that the objective is the real 

In the second section Mr Shanks undertakes a rapid restatement of the 
argument of the^Micr, Part by Part wnthmargmaJreferences to thepertiuent 
Propositions As the whole occupies only about a score of pages the treat- 
ment, m order to be intelhgible is compelled to be superficial Some of the 
pomts already rioted naturally tend to obscure the exposition here and there 
for example, Mr Shanks s views about causahty which reciprocate ivith his 
views of the finite modes as spatio-temporal secfiuns of Nature, detennme 
the form of the difficulties that be finds m the deduchoa of the fimte from 
the infinite modes 
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In connexion wth the account of Part II of the (and also hie remarks 

on Thought and Extension in the third section— especially on p 69) I shoaM 
like to draw Mr Shanks’s attenbon to the contradiction between his state- 
ment m the last paragraph of page 27 and Spinoza's own asserbon that ‘ the 
idea of the mmd and the mmd itself are one and the same thing considered 
under one and the same attribute ' (£fA^ II, icxi, Sch ), 1 e are absoluiely 
identical I can hardly blame the authOT for this senous error since it is shared 
bj that essenbal Spinoaist the late and much lamented. Professor Samuel 
Alexander (cf Space Time end Deity, and impiression, p xvi) 

Next 1 wish 1 could understand in greater detail what Jfr Shanks means 
when he sajs that an idea m Gods intellect must be true, since it 
then IS masen'c its own correlate ' (p 28) Itisconnecteddoubtlessmththe 
sufrgesbon on which I shall presently comment that Extension is not an 
attribute of ‘•ubstance in the same sense as Thonght, but onlj from the point 
of new of inadequate ideas With this ts evidently connected the notion of 
the divine intellect creatmg its objects withm itself I am not suggesting 
that this IS not Spinoza s «ew (he esen tells us that Cod s intellect n lota 
cotlo diflerent from that of a man) — but suddenly thrown out m the middle 
of a discussion of Truth and Falsity it will be bound to stnke the young 
reader as paradoxical But perhaps after all that is no great harm 

The onlv other thing that I should like to say about this seeboo of the book 
IS that tbe author seems to me to underestimate the importance cf the 
second half of Part \ of the Fibus He has oothiog to ay about the eternity 
of the mind except for a few references to individual immortality in some 
sense and he de\ otes only a page and a half to the synopsis of Ei/ites, V, 
xxi-xhi which contam some of tbe crucial proposibons of the system 

Secitan Three consists mainly of notes on important conceptions, and is 
probahl) the most valuable and onginal part of tbe discussion It is also the 
longest occuptug about half of tbe book Once more I restrict myself to 
comment on outstanding subjects 

In his note on Substance Mr Shanks agam faib to distinguish the uses of 
this term by philosophers so far apart (or $0 it is commonly believed) as 
Spinoza and Locke (whom be expbcitly names) Of course he may be of tbe 
opinion (which I should respect) that they are not so remote as has usually 
been held but if so I think the matter should hate been made a subject of 
distmet comment This could not but have been very illuminating to a 
young student 

The notes on At rilute reproduce the current confusion about subjecbie 
and objectue in relation to tbe real 'Attribute is defined as being 'what 
the intellect ptrceic es of Substance as if constituting its essence ' Thi» seems 
to indicate that the attributes are snbjectice But surely what it tniuates is 
that since they are objects-of intellect they are essentially cbjectice, ror do I 
see how it can ecen imply that they are subjectise in the other sense of tbe 

teim M2 creations of intellect it leaves that question entirely indeterminate, 

at least so it seems to me — though Mr Shanks has his own views about the 
natures ard relations of the Attnhntcs and Substance, and, as I have already 
said goes •« far as to suggest that not only is Thought pre-eminent (as others 
have held, and as is the natural suggestion of a tkeorelicat account of reality), 
but that Cod has the attribute of Extension in so far as be ts rev ealed through 
the •> stem of inadequate ideas and the attribute of Thought in so far as he is 
revealed in the system cf adequate ideas — Extension being thus reduced 
to mere appcararce This is a somewhat novel suggestion in this con- 
nexion, but one towards which 1 personally entertain feelings of toleratum 
and the speculative interest that ansea from tbe movement of my own mmd 
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an recent jears though 1 fancy it will be difficult to fasten it upon Spinoza 
On the Infinite Modes Mr Shanks is not aery helpful or sound hs gives 
the idea of them as abstractions types, or forms — a mistake that may partly 
be due to his confining them to the immediate infinite modes But for Spinoza, 
as I understand him all these modes are individuals fixed and eternal 
things , whether we refer to Motion and Rest (not mobihty), lafimte Intellect 
(not mtelhgibihty) "the face of the whole universe , or ‘ the infinite idea of 
God Mr Shanks's argument too sn^ests that the production of these in 
their hierarchical order is a real production out of the conceptions of ex- 
tension and thought — though he realizes that it is not temporal production. 
But perhaps what is given is rather the stages m the progressively detailed 
objectification of the essence of Substance 

It is for the reader to decide whether my criticisms of Mr Shanks s book 
imply that I do not think him yet qtiahlied to write an mtroduction to 
Spmoza's BlAier Even if it were *o that would not mvolve senous dis 
paragement of his obvnous philosophical powers Elementary textbooks are 
notonously more difficult to wntc than textbooks of Elements The fact is 
that he advances and discusses views about Spinoza far indeed from the 
customary interpretations, but well worth careful consideration and capable 
perhaps of revolutiomzuig our views of the philosopher I need only instance 
lus views on Extension and otherness already referred to and hints such as 
are to be found on page fio and on pages yo-i Mr Shanks has at least 
thought lor himself to some purpose and it maynell be that be will make other 
students think for themselves— no small thing m a world mcreaainglv prone 
to habitual celebration 

One last word Mr Shanks is a Scot but be should try sot to imtAte the 
English reader with constant insistence upon such ungraceful and not 
specially juste Scotticisms as outwith and mdependently on 

H F Hallett 


La Morale Antique By Ltos Robis (Fans Felix Akan 193S Pp t8o 
Pnee Fr 13 ) 

Every new book from the pen of Professor Robin will be welcome to the 
senous student of Ancient Philosophy For not only is he the recognized 
authontj in France on Platonic philasopby— he has edited the Phaedo the 
Symposium and the Phaedrus m the Cotlection des Uniiemtes de France 
(CoUeclton Bud/i and has written three highly valuable books on problems 
connected with Platonism Etudes sur la signification el stir la place de la 
Phjsique dans la philosophie de Platon La Ikione platonicienne de I Amour, 
and La th/orie platonicienne des Jdees et des Fomtres d aprls Ansiote The 
last by Itself would be important enough to establish his name as one of 
the greatest scholars of our tune in the field of Classical Philosophy He 
has also giv en us recentl) an account of Plato a philosophy as a whole in a 
monograph belonging to the senes Les grands philosopkes which contains 
a very accurate description of the vanous stages and development of his 
Theory of Ideas and m his Pens/e grecque el les ortgtnes de I esprit scientific 
(in the collection called LEtolulum de IhumaniU) proved himself to be a 
master far be>ond his special subject and even bejond philosophy itself 
when taken m its narrower sense as a particular branch of our Lniversitv 
curriculum 

It is, therefore, with high expectations that we turn to his latest book 
La Morale Antique, which has a p pear e d as Vol X\ 1 I of La J^ouielle Ency- 
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clopidxe Phlosophique And. indeed, m this expectation »e are not dis 
appointed It is really astonishing and impressive Mhat a wealth of leamtag 
and how many valuable suggestions be has been able to pack into its mere 
i8o even rather small pages 

The book does not proceed along an unbroken historical line like its fore- 
runner. La Ptn%ie grecque In it Professor Kobin rather proposes to deal 
separately with three mam ethical topics, vii wth the question as to what 
is the ultimate moral good the question of happiness and virtue, and the 
problems connected with the psychological conditions of a moral act showing 
what the several great thinkers and schools of thought ha\e said about 
them This method has the advantage of bnngmg mto stronger relief the 
important and sometimes fundamental divergencies which existed among 
these ancient thinkers about one and the same issue It might be feared 
that this method would lead to some repetitions, but Professor Robin has 
been remarkably successful in avoiding this danger 

Another attractive feature of the book is that it begins Greek philosophy, 
not with Thales as is usually done but goes further back (like Brihier’s 
Histoirt de la Phtlosophu] to Homer Hesiod, Theegnis the seven Wise Men 
and the ^^3 stery Religions Especially striking seemed to roe a remark of 
Professor Robin s on page ja on the irony of Socrates, where he pleads that 
this irony consists not only in his feigning to know nothing in order to 
deliver his pupil from ignorance but also in feigning to love him sensually 
in order to free him from his self love and too great attachment to himsell. 
Noteworthy also is the contention (on p 41) that Plato’s ethics when all 
IS said should be regarded as something like a philosophy of mysticism— in 
which he apparently agrees with Pr Inge (sec his Philosophy of PloUnvs, 
11 p 51} Lastly of great interest is the suggestion on page that the 
mixed life while it was for Plato onl) a second best which borrows as it 
were its goodness as far as it goes from a stnetly transcendent "Good " 
becomes with Aristotle the highest good itself and to such a degree an 
immanent quality of this world that it can be described as the pccuUaily 
human good The Stoics are on the whole severely handled, almost as in 
riutarch s He ripiignanjibus Sioiets but as far as I can see, fairly and justly 
Epicurus on the other hand finds more favour with Professor Robin The 
importance of Neoplatonism is perhaps a little underrated ChnstianitV, 
finally 13 hinted at as the religion which for subsequent times-has profoundly 
transformed all ethical thought although this transfortnation is not desenbed 
in great detail 

There is one paint about which I venture to disagtee vnth Professor Robm 
It IS this I do not believe that it is permissible to deal with the problem 
of free will under tbe head of Les conditions psjchologiques de 1 acte moral 
as IS done m Part III For moral acts asProfessorA E Taj lor aptly remarks 
(see his Freedom of Man in Conumporary Ontnh Philosophy ed Miiirhead, 
lol 11 pp 570-30^ especially p 291), do indeed occur in time and so far 
are psjcbological events But it may well be that they are far more than 
mere events so that formulae which have been devised to describe mere 
eients may become useless when applied to them Accordingly it would 
seem to me that the solution which Plato oflers as an explanation of the 
Socratic paradox that oiiilt iKoir dftapearei in the Ninth Book of the Laws 
has not been duly appreciated by Prolessor Robin and that his insistence 
on the hfjth of Er at the close of the Rtpnbhc with its nccessanly highly 
sjmbolical language does not fully make amends for that omission But it 
would be unjust to conclude th» review with a criticism Let me therefore 
add that at the end of the book there is a list of tefertnees (pp 177-180) 
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vfh)Ch IS extremely helpful for anyone who wishes to penetrate further into 
its subject-matter and which once more shows how solidl> Professor Robin’s 
statements are based on first band knowledge of the texts and of the best 
expositors of them 

H Gauss 


The Philosophy 0/ the Act By G H Mead Edited with mtroduction by 
C W Moms in colIabOTation with J M Brewster A M Dunham, 
and D L Miller (Chicago Univ of Chicago Press London Cambridge 
Univ Press 1938 Pp bcxxiv -f 696 Price $5 22s 6d > 

Mead (1863-1931) of the University of Chicago owed almost all his 
reputation to his oral tcachmg He publuhed very little The above is a third 
volume of his collected papers It was mtended to be the conclusion of a senes, 
but may be followed by one supplementary volume of reprmted articles All 
the matenal m the present volume is here published for the first time It is 
doubtful whether the editors have done a service to the memory of their 
teacher by carrying so much pnvate matenal into print Their remark that 
"the discerning reader would prefer m the mam to make hts own selection 
IS tantamount to an abdication of the function of editorship In consequence 
they have given us a very bulky book whose mere bulk makes a heavy demand 
on the reader s pocket and his time and without any commensurate return 
for the pages are crammed with repetitions due both to overlappmg chapters 
and to a most tedious repetmousness within each chapter 
The general impression one gets is that Mead s philosophy was pragmatism 
made difficult It is expressed in a language like that of \Vhitebead at his 
worst which is particularly unsuited to a theory that lays all the emphasis 
on practue The editors m their introduction speak the same language 
Terhaps I should confess that I do not understand it for where I do get any 
meaning from it the meaning can be put easily into the fingiin franca of 
philosophical students ^Vbat I have to say may therefore give an unfair 
idea of the writers attitude and achievement Mead reaffirms the general 
position of pragmatism that the process results and significance of thmking 
lie wholly within the ambit of practice Thinking u what arises when a bio- 
logical impulse meets with an obstacle to its smooth expression and fu lfilm ent 
According to the editors Mead s distmetive contnbubon to pragmahsm 
consisted in a wealth of detailed analysis exhibiting and vindicating the 
pragmatist thesis in a vanety of fields There certainly is a good deal of analysis 
and a good deal of detail even when the repetitions are discounted but it is 
markedly uns)Stematic. and the relevance of much of it is not clear The 
Mead of this book displays a strongly associative mind the wandenng 
quality of the essayist rather than the selective and progressive mind of a 
reasoner but we must remember that we are peeping into his pnvate papers, 
not reading finished statements prepared for the severe test of prmt 

The mam preoccupation is to show that everything about which a philo- 
sopher can speak is a phase function, or relation of a biological act, the 
general stages of which are asserted to be impulse perception, manipulation, 
and consummation The position is vey interesting because it brmgs out 
very plainly I think, the instabihty of any attempt to unite the biological 
approach with anything resembling radical empiricism For the former there 
IS a real environment, faithluUy desenhed m biology and the related sciences, 
for the latter, anj-thing be>ond the percipient or the perceivmg act is highly 
dubitable It appears to be one of the chief claims made by and for Mead that 
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outstanding contribution to tbe study tA the cradle-penod ol a iQomentctus 
age and therefore demands a place in every university hbrary and on the 
shelves of every student of French literature and philosophy 

The emergence m France about ttw middle of the eighteenth century of a 
vigorous group of freethinkers — the Encyclopaedists and others — is one of 
the apparent jumps that set fmibleins to the histonan It has usually been 
solved by reference to England — the Enlightenment crossed the Channel with 
retummg visitors like Montesquieu and Voltaire True Bayle s Ihcltonary 
(1695-97) IS bold and big enough to he adduced as a native stimulus and 
pomter to freethinkmg but the difficulty has been to understand the gap 
between its appearance and the outburst of the new thought and smce the 
latter was led by writers who erphcitly acknowledged a debt to England 
this country has been given almost all the praise or blame for bemg the 
source of the French Enlightenment The virtual absence of liberal or radical 
publications m France during the 6rst forty jears or so of the century is. 
however sufficiently explamed by the r^our of the censorship The problem 
has therefore been whether during that period there was any verifiable and 
not merely supposed radicalism of Ihcrnght propagated secretly and gathermg 
force and courage until at last it burst into the open and challenged the civil 
and religious censors Before fteethinking could make itself irresistible as it 
did it must have developed widely underground 

The problem was solved in 191a when G Lanson m as article m the 
Rivut d htstoire hUeratre drew attention to a number of liberal treatises m 
manuscript m the libranes of Pans He was able to give evidence that some 
of them had been copied and recopied and circulated clandestmelv Professor 
Wade s book is a contmuanon of Lanson s work The author has sifted not 
only the Parisian but also the provincial bbranes and has brought to hght 
ample material which adds corroborabon and detail to Lanson s discovery 
He lists and examines 102 difierent treatises m manuscnpt which handle the 
topics of politics rooraUty and rebgion la an unorthodox manner Nearly 
half of them eventually found them way mto print mostly after 1750 and 
ostensibly in London (though I would regard a Londres unprmt m such 
cases with considerable suspicion) Of some of them he has traced ten to 
thirty copies m widely removed places and shows from the records of the 
Bastille that copying and dtstnbutmg became a trade The greater part of the 
book is devoted to a summary of the treatises taken severally and to an 
investigation of their authiwship 

A book so closely packed with wbal is largely new material requires an 
essay to welcome it and show its worth A brief notice can do httle with it 
Not the least valuable aspect of it is that it sets the stage for further research 
for a fuller investigation of the ongins of the clandestme doctrines and of the 
extent to which they passed efiectively mto the nunds of the Encj clopaedists 
On these pomts Professor Wade, de al i n g at length with prior questions is 
perforce brief and himself demands that they be pursued further I may note 
two pomts of interests to philosophical students in his conclusions Firstly 
the Enghsh influence is smaller <han one would have expected (though mne 
of the treatises are translations or adaptations of English wntmgs) and there 
IS less of Locke than of Hobbes. Mahdeville Toland and Collins Secondly 
the dommating influence appears to come from Spmoza especially from his 
Traclatus Thtologtc(?-Politiiu 3 , a translation of part of this, a few essays m 
Spmozistic metaphysics, and Lucas s Life of Spmoza figure in the auGior's 
lists 
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Kant s Pre Critical Ethtes By Paoi. AxTHU* Schupp (Evanston and Chicago, 
North'AVestern University Studies tn the Humanities, ho 2 1938 
Pp XVI + 185 Price ?2 50 ) 

The de\elopment of Kants ethical views pnor to the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples has been almost completely n^lected by English vmters, despite the 
inherent mterest of the subject and the great wealth of matena! to illustrate 
It Besides the published writings, which, even when not primarily ethical, 
contain many indications of hiS ethical views, there are the letters, the 
scattered notes collected in the Berlin edition as “Reflections on Ethics,” the 
Fragment from about 1775, and the recently published Lectures on Ethics 
Mr Schilpp discusses these chronologically in considerable detail This is at 
times weansome and the mam argument difficult to follow, but he introduces 
several summanes which help one to "see the wood " It is one of the merits 
of the book that it quotes all the most important passages in English 
translation 

The generally accepted wew, and that mamtamed by Paul Menier in hu 
standard essay on Kants ethical development.' is that lor a nurober 
of years Kant passed completely under the sway of Rousseau and the 
Dntish ' moral sense ' school, and then, about the time be was roused 
from his dogmatic slumber suddenly veered round to the (allegedly) 
entirely opposite position found tn the Fundamental Principles Against 
this Mr SchJpp forcibly argues that, though Kant was certainly much 
influenced by these writers be never accepted their views uncntically 
and in their entirety if he spoke of moralisches Cefuhl ' he did not mean 
quite the same thing as a moral sense It foUoiis that the DisirrtehoM of 
1770 does not indicate a sharp break with Kaut's previous view s, and that 
instead of discontinuity we have * the slow and painful explication of ideas 
present in his ethical thinking from the very first ' (p 171) While these points 
are well argued it would have been better if some account had been gi'*o 
of the philosophic background and la particular of the views of Motfl, to 
help one to understand how the problems first presented themselves to 
Kant and the apparent discontinuity is hardly satisfactorily dealt with 

The mam theme of the book, however is that the accepted views of Ivant s 
mature ethical theory have greatly distorted it Mr Schilpp would say that 
the solution of the ethical problem towards which Kant was moving was a 

methodological formalism ’ This seems to imply — though it could have 
been more clcaily stated — that the solution of the moral problem ' vs rot 
to be found m terms of norms and rules, but in a formal and creative pro- 
cedure {p 96-7) The moral objective is regarded as 'a new creative 
construction (p 97) morality is dynamic not static," and is ' the method 
of rational reflection construction and transition from old accepted to no* el 
untried objectives (p 163) it is freedom limited by the need for self<on 
sistencj {p 1J9) (It would have been helpful if a brief account had been 
given of Mr Sehilpps ov\n ethical position instead of references to articles 
merely ) 

There is much in this view to stimulate thought— -though it could bear 
considerable elucidation — and it may help to correct the one sidedness of 
many vnews of Kant 5 ethics But the * one side' which existing views empha- 
size does seem to be the important one Without Duty and the Categorical 
Imperative Kant would lose most of his importance as a moralut Mr 
SchiJpps view if It IS to win general acceptance, would have to show much 
greater appreciation of this aspect of * unconditional obligation ” On the 
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surface it is impossible to think that the discoverer of categorical imperatives 
could have believed that morality is "the construction of fresh objectives " 

Mr Schilpp promises a further volume applying his vieus to the mam 
ethical works and it seems unfortunate that he did not publish this first 
His aim IS a fresh interpretation of Kant s ethical theory and that can only 
be given on the basis of the majcu' writings Otherwise the critic may argue 
that whatever mcongruous teaching is found in the earlier works was rejected 
as Kant achieved maturer msigbt Because of this mistake m strategy Sir 
Schilpp fails to convince on his mam point though there is much of mterest 
and value m the book 

W M Watt 


Time, Cause and EUrnUy By J L Stocks {London Macmillan & Co 1938 
Pp Ml + 163 Price 6s ) 

The late Dr Stocks s posthuinouslv published Forwood lectures are a further 
proof if such were needed of the loss which philosophy as well as university 
administration suatamed m his lamented and untimely death Few books 
published m recent years contain more matter in such small compass and 
certainly few show such a combmabon of keenness and clanty m tbeir mode 
ol expression 

The modesty of the author's avowed programme does something less than 
justice to the importance and value of his argument He is concerned with 
the conflict or opposition between the claim cbaractenstic of religious philo 
Sophy down the ages that the temporal order is wholly dependent upon a 
tuneless eternal and the point of view natural to modem science and to the 
modem mmd m general that temporal categories are supreme But he sets 
himself to treat this opposition from one specific approach by discussing 
the beanng upon it of the notion of cause and of the interpretation given at 
diflerent times to causal eaplanabon 

He begms with a short account of the typical Greek view as exem 
plificd in Plato and Aristotle especially in the latter $ doctrine of the Four 
Causes, but the Creek subordination of Time and Change is illustrated 
also laterestmgly from other features in the Aristotelian plulosophy, e g his 
political theory m which the constitution and laws are conceived of as m 
principle unchanging the supreme body ui the state being first and foremost 
adeh^rativratherthan alaw making body We then pass to the modem view 
of Time and Cause Here Stocks selects two features of the modem period as 
decisive for our point of view," namely, the dominant influence of physical 
science and the more recent emergence of the historical outlook and attitude 
Under the former formative influence Causahon has come to be mterpreted 
wholly in terms of "efficient causes and "efficient cause as the event m 
a mechanically conceived system which makes possible or necessary a subse 
quent event (This idea of necessity is, of course rather an expression of 
uncntical mneteenth-century "Science" than of a more circumspect standpoint 
that has taken into account the scepbeal analysis of Hume ) This scheme 
presents us with an ideal of human knowledge reducing it fundamentally to 
the composition of tw 0 factors which may be called respectively physics and 
geography Ph>sics is required to give us an ordered Ust of the various ele 
ments at work m the world and of tiieUwsof their combmabon Geography' 
is required to tell us of their actual distnbubon at a given tone ’ The result 
of this is he urges later, inevitably hUtenabsm in the sense 0/ explaiamg 
w holes in terms ol their component parts variously arranged and moved about 
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The more aai\ e presentation of ninetcentb-ccotiiry matenalism has of course 
come under resision and suspioon in the light of recent phj-sical discos ena 
and the imp^es which they base suggested But we are here warned (and 
surely justly) against attaching too much importance to alleged idealistic 
tendencies m contemporary physics In part these are simply based upon 
assertions of ignorance and of the unpredictability of certain ph>-sical ultra 
microscopic facts and "it isccrtain that ignorance explains nothing but other 
Ignorance even if the claim is warranted that this ignorance is necessary 
and irremovable On the other hand, if the present-dav ‘ scepUcism as to 
the s-alue of the causal category" means (as it does eg for Planck) the ad 
mission that Science must surrender its "fundamental assumption that the 
course of a process can be represented by means of an analj-sis of it mto its 
temporal elements' and most apply the concept of wholeness m 
tne fteld e%en of purely physical inquiry, then that signifies a return to 
something hke the Anstotchan doctnoe of the Form as a causal factor 
Before arguing the case for such a return however, Stocks turns to con- 
si^ the second formative influence upon the modern mind, the idea of 
tustiw The impact of the historical point of view on the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries is briefly described The idea of Progrras is ' the fiist 
. . form of the histoncal attitude, which the fuller comprehersioo 

Of t^nneteenth century superseded and corrected " Uter. History attempts 
to ^me «cientific just « Science under Darwmian influences, is infused 
ith something of the spirit of history But the attempts (such as that of 
histon completely as a saenee fail (it is suggested) because 
« hilh I "u do justice to the ineradicable element of indivaduahty , 

.1 persons, soaeties, or civihrations) 

h pnnctple of explanaboo for the historian The scientific 

attitudes are naturally opposed, at best complemenUry. at 
neither can ignore or usurp the place of the other 
a t, ^ ***° "fitn "e turn to consider the attempts made to base 

K exclusively upon science and its findings or exclusively 

upon histon The former fad because science ' is essentially preoccupied 
Tk- .. v 1 “f^erial cause only As an example of the latter Stocks rakes 
^ of Bergson in nluch Time comes so defimtelv into its ovvn 

• imate real Bergson s is an eflective protest against the exclusion of 
e elcpient of noveltv and vancty m nature charaetenstic of the outlook 

1 in tvpe of scientist with his concentration upon umformitv, corre- 

toon „dto 

roerelv Purpose and the Final Cause but with it in addition all 
5 ° ” ^*“*05 "hich Anstotle used.’ yet in a way that does less than 

it«rt *7 ^ point of view of physical science (as Anatotle s own mctaphysic 

ai to do) Final causes here ignore too much the claim of the 
material cause 

The r«onciliation which it must be the task of Philosophv to attempt 
iwn Science and the Individualism of History ■■ cannot 

• 1 terms bcbtting the significance of Time and tending 
accordingly to merge both Final and Efficient cause in the I ormal cause It 
« suggested that Alexander s phrase that "Time is the mnd of Space and 

pace e body of Time is helpful here It lutimates that in attempting a 
combination of the two points of view "a certain pnonty must be granted 
lat of Science Body must be there before it can become the vehicle of 
mind, as letters and wurds must be before they can be used But this dor* 
no in the least depnve history the story of life, of significance, rather it 
saves temporal processes from being a somewhat awkward and unwelcome 
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intruder' upon the world as science secs it Yet this is not enough for we 
seem to demand a conspectus more satisfying than can be found in an 
infinitely extended temporal process howevernch this may be m accumulated 
meaning What is needed is a postulated eternal order, a general plan or idea 
not Itself temporal in which all the significances of the temporal order may be 
comprehended 

Is there any empirical evidence of sni^ an eternal order? This question 
might be ansv ered by an examination of the claims of religious experience, 
but this IS excluded as beyond the scope of the booh The author is content 
to remind us that the very conscionsness of succession proves that the ex 
penent is m some sense other than tenpoially successive and to pomt to 
the evidence of wisdom down the ages that for the effective mastery of the 
life of action (in time) detachment from the flow of temporal mterests and 
desires is a necessary condition Mmd is disclosed as actively operative upon 
temporal processes and therefore as itseU more than temporal a member 
of a higher order from i\bich it draws its power and its freedom and which 
stands m relation to the lower order as controlling form to determined 
matter The eternal then is formally definable m general terms as that higher 
level of being for the reahration of which time and the tune process provide 
the means and the necessary vehicle as that by which they are justified, 
that m which they are perfected ' 

Being m very close agreement with the authors mam argument and con 
elusions there is httle that I have to offer by way of cnticism I will touch 
on only two points The first is the selection of Bergson a philosophy as an 
example of a metapb) SIC based upon History rather than upon ' Science 
Stocks realises that Bergson is not a very satisfactory example and baa some 
pertment cnticisms of his views u this respect But they hardly go far enough 
I do not thmk the Bergsoman mterpretation of Tune squares with an his 
toncally oriented metaphysic at all What the historical point of view demands 
IS not only the reality ol Time and the relevancy of Final Causes but the 
distinctness and uniqueness of occasions and I do not find this in Bergson s 
' durie reelle At its core Bergson s phJosophy u more mystical than his 
toncal If it la difficult to substitute a more satisfactory example the reason 
may be that a philosophical bias m favour of the historical pomt of view 
has never been able to ignore or disparage Soence, the occupant already in 
possession of such large and well developed estates of human experience to 
the same extent as Science has been able to ignore the late arrival History 

W e are asked to find in the Greek ideal of leisure (ffzoAj)) an expression 
of a recognition of the place m hfe of an absolute good implymg a higher order 
than the temporal This is implied it is said, in the Platonic Aristotelian ethics 
of detachment from worldly interests This is no doubt true m a sense The 
study of the Platonic Forms or of the Aristotelian First Being is the study of 
the tuneless Yet as an ethical doctnne the ideal of is ugoAij surelynot one of 
detachment from temporal interests so much as selection and re attachment 
to certam opportumties afforded m life as temporally conditioned Contem 
plation (the w ord so often used to translate Anstotle s Theona) misrepresents 
the intensely actinst character of that way of life It stands m strong con- 
trast for instance to such an ideal as that put AvTs'ajd bySclwpeahjwer, in 
which deliverance from the everlasting dissatisfaction of temporal expen 
ence is to be m some sort achieved by a passive aesthetic expenence freed 
from all elements of desire 

The revised statement of the pruiaifle of the Formal Cause seems to me In 
Its logical aspect to contain most of the value of the old Ideahst conception 
of the Concrete Universal It is deeply to be regretted that the author did 
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the discussion of ethics predoimnates and this, we are told, was charac- 
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tenstic of Chinese thought in the relevant penod Nevertheless the discussions 
of cosmology, logic, dialectic, and epistemology that are to be found m certain 
parts of the book are of much mtarest and seem frequently to descnbe a 
philosophy that attamed a high level (It was wntten. of course, very long 
ago ) I should gladly have read more about these ancient discussions and 
should judge that the author has relatively little interest in them In that 
however, I may be grossly mistaken and 1 have no means of judging whether 
he gave them proportionately sofficient attention 

What then about Chinese ethics > 

As I have said we are dealing with a period remote by two millennia 
Nevertheless ethical ideas do not age so rapidly as say, the ideas of e-^ 
penmental science On the other hand clear ethical notions and ethical 
systems are among the later products of most avalisations Our author gives 
us very httle guidance regarding the extent to which Chinese thought was 
influenced by ideas that were developed outside China but we should rate 
the ancient ethics of China very high if either its analysis of moral ideas 
or Its orderly presentatioii of them in a connected system were worthy of 
respect and of commendation 

In these respects Dr Yu Lan (even if be has been trying to see the afiair 
with Western eyes) seems to me to have shown very successfully indeed 
that Chmese ethics bad attained a high pitch of development 

The Confucian conception ei jtn (translated human heartedness ) seems 
to have been conceived with care and insight and to have been a proper 
foundation for an ethics of character In this, and in his doctrme of the 
' rectification of names our author s comparison of Confucius with Socrates 
seems to be not unjust The doctnne of Mencras in a sense h» foUower 
seems to have been a genuinedevelopment of the same set of ideas particularly 
in Its discussion of the relations of ;eR to shame modesty and the sense of 
right and wrong and in its exphat opposition to utilitarianism Take again 
the Confuuanism of Hsun Tsu In it there are highly developed conceptions 
of nature desire and the place of artifice in morality Among the Confucians 
of the Ch m and Han dynasties the relation of jtn to h (righteousness) and 
of harmony (or music) to form are discussed in a way that is penetrating 
and un antiquable Again tbe doctnne of tbe mean or of the timely mean " 
was very fwily diacnssed and many other elaborate and difficult moral 
conceptions 

Although Confucianism ultimately triumphed in ancient China other 
philosophical morabsms were also elaborated skilfully Early Mohism it is 
true (i e the philosophy of Mo Ts6 who died a httle later than 400 b c ), 
seems to have had gaping lacunae and great internal difficulties It attempted 
to combine frugality umversal love and pacifism on a utilitarian basis and its 
odd combination of a doctnne of renunciation with the said utUitananism 
does not seem in tbe account given m these pages to have been excogitated 
very ptofoumily But the later Uohists made amends, giving a strict exposition 
of hedonistic utihtananism that may reasonably be compared with Bentham s 
in Its apparent clanty (I think however that its pacifism is oddly allied 
with Its attempted justification of capital punishment, and the argument that 
to a robber is not properly spiking to kill a man seems to belong to 
the baser sort of sophistry) 

If Confucius may properly be compared with Socrates Lao Tzfl may ap- 
propnately be compared with Spmoza with the important difference that 
quiescence rather than acquiescence was his goal "AD things, howsoever they 
flourish, returned to their root This return to theit root is called quiescence, 
w hich IS called submission to fate Submissioa to fate is called the mvanable 
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To know this invanable is called enfaghtecment " la the later Taoism of 
Chuang Tzh, a monisni of emptiness seems sometimes to have been preached, 
but a richer form of wisdom was also present “Heaven and earth have their 
constants The sun and the moon have their brightness The stars have their 
groupings Trees and shrubs have their life and growth You, sir, first liberate 
your instincts and follow Tao ' ' Comprehension of the quahties of Heaven 
and Farth this is called the great root and the great foundation It is to be 
in harmony with Nature To be in harmony with Nature is the happiness of 
Nature 

There is much freshness m these ancient treasures 

John Laird 


Constnt Frtedom and Poltltcal OUigalion By J P Plasievatz (London 
Oxford University Press Humphrey fililford 1938 Pp xu + 163 
Price 7s 6d ) 

Philosophy ■' Mr C K Ogden has remarked in cynical mood, ' is 99 per 
cent the unconscious misunderstanding or the unjustifiable exploitation of 
the elliptical the metaphoncal and the fictional " Sir Plamenatz has written 
a treatise which may be said to be almost entirely the other i per cent His 
purpose in his own words 1$ to provide definitions of a number of words 
generally used by political thinkers ano to discover whether the duty of the 
governed to obey their governments 1$ on tbe whole, greater m proportion 
to the extent to which tbe latter act with the consent of tbe former “ \Nith 
this twofold purpose in view he examines tbe concepts of "consent " "nghts," 
and freedom ' and mcideouUy the ideas of “general will " “conunon 
good/ and political obligation 

The author contends that tbe idea of consent has tvio facets It involves 
tbe expression of a wish that another or others should perform or abstain 
from a certain action or actions It also means that the nght of one man to 
act in a certain way is conditional upon another man's having expressed the 
wish that he should act in that way Consent is dutinguisbed from “ap* 
proval consent to a mans action is quite distinct from approval of its 
effects for tbe giving of consent is essentially tbe granting of permission 
Moreover convent can be given strKtly speaking only to the actions ol 
others and never to one s own It is shown that under both pure and repre 
sentative democracy there is no such thing as government by tbe consent of 
all the persons supposed to owe obedience to the government Therefore 
consent may be one basis of political obbgation but cannot be taken to be 
tbe only basis Locke and Rousseau were perfectly right when they insisted 
that protection by the taw creates an obligation to obey the law, but they 
were wrong in maintaining that the acceptance of protection by the law 
implies consent to its euforcemcot 

The same distinctions arc applied to tbe thcones ol tbe Idealist philosophers 
and m particular to their conception of a general will Idealist theory is the 
most complete attempt yet made to base political obligation entirely upon 
consent The notwn that law gives eflcct toa social will which « at the same 
time, the real will of the governed, is used by Hegelian philosophers to 
prove that we must obey government because it is really doing nothing other 
than enforcing our own wiU We are always consenting parties to its actions 
even if we are not conKious of being so The enforcement of the law against 
our own actual will at any moment is only an appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober, and we can— in Rousseaus famous phrase— be ' forced to be 
free Mr Plamenatz shrewdly attacks the tiasis of the whole theory when 
II4 
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he contends that ' there is simply no aigmnent from the existence of a good 
common to several people to a will which is also common to them " More- 
over "will " m Idealist theory, is sometunes regarded as simply mdmdual 
volition, sometimes as an immanent, moral "goodwill ' It is this double 
ambiguity which alone makes possible the paradoxes of Idealist theory 

The hinge then upon which the whole ultimately turns is the conception 
of freedom Mr Plamenata contrives to avoid entanglement m the old con 
■troveisy between free will and dettTnumsm'by defining freedom initspnmaiy 
mea nin g as action from a motive from which a man desires to act or, at 
least does not desire not toact m its secondary meanings ( freedom from 
restramt ' and freedom from coercion ) as ' action from a motive other than 
an undesired motive Thus, to act gainst one s will means to act from a 
motive which one wishes did not exist m one s mind The discussion of the 
idea of freedom is as lUummatiOg as it is bnlliant but one is left wondenng 
whether a distmction between impulses and motives might not have 
still further advanced the discussion 

The ultimate case for the largest possible clement of consent in government 
IS briefly this co-operation should be undertaken under such conditions that 
the greatest possible number of the actions which it involves are the eSects 
of desired — or at least of neutral — motives la order to mirunure restraint 
and coercion, the consent of those who co-operate must be obtained as ex 
tensively as possible This is the almost platituduious conclusion at which the 
author quite unashamedly amves Its truth could of course, be elaborated 
mdefimtely by practical lilustratioo (the Prohibition Laws of America for 
mstance which have proved as great a godsend to the political scientist as 
they proved to the gangster) But this t$ a work cot of political science but 
of pohtical philosophy And Mr Plamenats has made a valuable contnbutioa 
to the theoretical ducussica of those ultimate pohbeal values which are so 
apt to be perverted defiled or even forgotten m modem pohtica 

Davis Tbousok 


TJie ProbUm «/ thi Individual University of California Publications in 
Philosophy Val lo (Berkeley University of California Press London 
Cambridge University Press 1937 Fp io6 Pnee I* 00 9s net ) 

This book consists of eight essays by difierent authors each of considerable 
importance and merit but varying so mneb in their view and argument that 
the only unity which they possess and characterizes the book as a book lies 
m the fact that they are all concerned with the individual About the latter 
however there is no common thesis 

Neither singleness (mdivisibility) nor uniqueness accordmg to Professor 
Loewenberg who criticizes empinasm and subjects the processes of dis 
tmction and separation to examinatiop can serviceably define individuality 
for there is no demonstrable knowledge of what is m itself single or unique 
and both catalysis and syoc^isis lead to insoluble difficulties such as Kant 
emphasized in his Second ADtuDon3 Professor Pepper, considenng the 
Individuality 0/ a Worb of Art analyses the latter into physical object and 
aesthetic object and agrees with Professor Loewenberg that the individuality 
of both is remote In Physics ^ofessor Lenzen traces developments from the 
classical to quantum theory, and discussing the questions as to what is the 
concept of physical mdividuahty and what is the ontological status of the 
ultimate physical individuals finally answers that the atomic individual 
becomes a correlation of senes of possible numencal measures" and that 
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the pictonal tmage of a corpuscular individual "serves merely as a meotal 
support for the abstract concept of an ordered set of numbers ’’ professor 
Dennes contends that uniqueness indivisibility, complexity, or simplicity 
are each irrelevant to individoabty, develop s his argument by defining the 
individual as an instance of a type, and emphasues — a point relevant to 
theories such as those of Plato, Arutotte, and Bosanquet — that a view of this 
kind can prescribe no limits as to what is or is not ontologically individual 
anj assertion that some things are more truly or genuinely individual than 
others being merely the expression of a preferentt for some things as against 
others Professor Adams, on the other hand, working on the basis of a con- 
ception of contmuity. argues that far from being an instance of type indi- 
viduality is ahvays that which is more and other than an instance of t>pe’ , 
it is relevancy to context, its contrast being the "abstract universal * which is 
indifference to context but both of these have to be regarded not so much 
as being mutually exclusive as ideal hunts between which there exists a 
sliding scale Professor Strong deals with the question as to how an individual 
IS to be specified identified or described relevantly to the problem of human 
rights and distmguishing though not separating three aspects of individualira- 
tion has some interesting things to say on topical social and political issues 
This hunt for the individual can be no doubt exciting, but there seems to 
be a certain degree of confusion which is probably traceable to tbe initial 
absence of agreement about the meaning of individuality Jt shows itself lO 
the obscurity of Professor Lowenberg s phrase the remoteness of the indi 
vidual — a phrase accepted and repeated by several of the others, it leave* 
one m doubt whether the individual is reached by a laborious dialectical 
inqumy ot whether the individual cannot be known even by this taeani, 
or whether anything answering to the term individual exists at all There is a 
lack of clearness concerning the three terms — definition existence, and Icnowa- 
bility of the individual According to one interpretation of Plato's theoO> 
individual is relegated to a level of unreality and consequently is not an object 
of knowledge but Professor Mackay, dealing with the problem of individuality 
as he seees it in Plato s philosophy, comes to the conclusion that ‘ far from 
denying the substantial existence of particular individuals, Plato takes them 
to be the ultimate basis of bis dialectic Professor ^farhenke deals with the 
problem as it w treated by Hutne in hw discussion of Identity, and while 
he brings out the difficulties inherent id that treatment, he would have 
brought his essay more into line with the mam discussion of the book if he 
had made it clear whether Hume m saying that personal identity is a fiction, 
was saying that the individual is not known or is not an ontological fact 
whether in saying so be was ngbt oral least in line with things said by other 
writers m this book though lus argument for this conclusion was bad, or 
whether he was wrong bchh in bis argument and for what he argued 

B M LAI^O 


An Abtlratt of A TreaUst cf Human Nature. lyto By David Hum* Be- 
pnuted ui type taosAiade With snteoductiorv hy 5 M Keyue* and 
P Sraffa (Cambridge at the University Press 193,3 Pp xxxu 3* 
Price 3s 6d net ) 

Id a letter dated March 4 1740, to Pranas Hutcheson, Hume refers to an 
"Abstract" which he bad succe^ed in getting printed in Ixiadon and to a 
■ Mr Smith" who evidently bad a copy of this Abstract or who was acquainted 
with It Hitherto this Abstract has remained waknown. and doubts have been 
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expressed regarding its ever being discovered, i& the absence of further details 
Hume s biographers have identified Mr Smith ’ with the famous Adam 
Smith and connected him with the antborship of the Abstract — a concise 
precis of the lately published Treatise The mterpretation constituted a charm- 
ing story expressive of the esteem in which Adam Smith was held but lacking 
any cogent evidence and not very consistent with Hume's owm statements in 
the letter Now the pubhc is presented with that Abstract, and the editors 
deserve the thanks for their discovery and pubhcation which includes a 
valuable introduction 

Three main points arise First, who waa Mr Smith ’ * Second who com 
posed the Abstract ^ Third if Hume is the author has the fact any importance’ 
The answer given to the first question by the editors is that 'Mr Smith 
was John Smith a Dubhn publisher, with whom Hume dissatisfied with the 
result of the publication of the Treatise, hoped to effect an Irish edition of the 
latter work This is admittedly conjectural nevertheless it provides a motive 
on the part of Hume for making an Abstract and securing its pubhcation m 
some form The editors answer the second question to the effect that the 
Abstract was made by Hume himself a careful correlation of passages in 
the Abstract with passages m the Appendix to Volume III of the Treatise, 
gmded by consideration of the chronology involved conviaces the editors 
that no one but Hume could have written it it must be grafted at least that 
It could not have been wntten without Hume s collaboration The third 
question is not touched upon by the editors Yet a short and concise Abstsact 
might be expected to reveal something of the author’s main purpose and 
argument One gets the impression for instance that the Abstract m structure 
and to phraseology is largely an antiapattoo of the Enquiry of which it is a 
mimature Other features worthy of notice are that it stresses the need of 
supplementmg prevalent logic by a theory of probability and evidence that 
It selects causation not because of any special importance it possesses or of any 
special mterest which Hume personally has in it but because it serves the 
purpose of tllustratiBg the a^umect in one detailed instance, that m dis 
cussmg the nature of mind (as of body) Hume was attackmg directly the 
philosophical notion of mmd as a simple, idenbcal substance and that m 
regard to necessity constant union and in/eren'e are the data from which 
the idea of necessity is obtained B M L,aivQ 


Humanism and Naturalism A Comparatiie Studv of Ernest Setlhire, Irving 
Balbitt and Paul Elmer More By Folke Leander (Goteborg Wetter- 
gren and Kerbers Forlag 11137 Pp vi -j- 227 Pnce Kr 8 ) 

This comparative study of three authors, one French and two Amencan, 
who are little read in Great Britain is of considerable mterest and value As 
the W7iter remarks in his first sentence, "Terms like humanism and 
naturahsm may mean almost anything nowadays ’ Hence the title 
throws httle light upon the contents It is a work of in the wide German 
sen'e ‘ anthropologi ’ 

SeilWre and Babbitt (and to a less extent More) have spent much strength 
in tracking down and lopping off the hydra heads of Rousseauism which 
under the name of "natunsm ' or ' naturahsm ’ seems to them the arch enemy 
of tSestern culture Mr I eander s outline of their analyses and interpretations 
in this matter is lucid and I thinl convincing 

While the three agree in their histoncal interpretahon, Babbitt and More 
diverge from SeiUidre m their psychology and their ethics As to the former. 
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indeed, with reason, since Seilliire’s elaborate doctnne o{ "impenabsm’ (an 
odd, and. I think, a mrsleading tenn) comes at bottom to Hobbes s egoism 
sans phrase and was therefore finally refuted by Butler by mere process of 
accurate descnption To this Seilliire adds fresh difficulties by his singular 
pseudo-divinization of "reason-eapenence” or "synthesized expenence of 
mankind’ by which be would have man's native egoism controlled Indeed, 
the vast bulk of this author s lucubration would hardly seem warrant for too 
senous treatment of it as philosophy 

Babbitt and More, however ore in different case The former’s Rousseau 
and flo»na>jficis»j alone gives him a right, m his field, to respectful atten 
tion Yet even these in then * humanism ' seem to lack philosophical 
Grundhchkeit It is to nsk a charge of prejudice more than a httle "woollj 
Indeed Babbitts task (vhich More finally gave up, embracing instead a 
Christian view of man) is to establish ‘ a supenndividual leJos or a huinaTi 
universal which is at once our mmost self and transcendent of individuality ’ 
(p i2i) without trespassing beyond the realm of the human without falling 
into metaphysics or theology A difficult task enough In his last phase 
Babbitt does not deny that a theistic basis may be given to his humanism, 
but be does deny that it is necessary Mr Leander contributes a chapter 
on the psychology of volition the point of which is to show that good eropineal 
grounds may he cited for Babbitts view to which however, he does cot 
commit himself la any final way Perhaps the central theme of Babbitts 
homatusm is loluntas superior tntelleciu, by which he is affiliated (but not 
identified) wnth the mam current of American Pragmatism 

Throughout his earlier course Mores development followed closely that 
of his friend but during the last decade be moved over to orthodoxy, parting 
finally from Babbitt on the doctnne of grace Mr Leander sides, on the 
whole wth Babbitt Wfbo wants ' the same ethical and spintual results’* (as 
those of Chnstianity) ’ without a dogma The question remains Can 
he ha\e what he wants’ 

RAiPH E Sted«ah 


Readings tn Political Philosophy By Francis WitUAM Coker Alfred Cowles 
Professor of Government Yale Universitj’ Revised and enlarged 
edition (Kew York and London The Macmillan Company ’93® 
Pp xviii + 717 Price 17s) 

The aim of this volume is to furnish a handy collection of readings from 
foremost political plulosophers In furtherance of this design it has seemed 
ivise to include substantial parts of a lew preeminent works rather than to 
cover a wide range of writings with brief passages from each ’ This, m Pro 
lessor Coker 8 own words is the aim and gist of tbe book It is an anthology 
of political theorists starting wrth Plato and Anstotle, Polybius and Cicero 
and coming down through the medieval thinkers (St Augustine, John of 
Salisbury St Thomas Aquinas Dante hlaisiglio 0! Padua, and Nicholas of 
Cusa) to modem times The sixteenth century finds adequate represi-’ntation 
in hfachiavelh Luther Calvin Dodin Hooker, and the Vindiciat contra 
T j rinmvs I’lie t.x'veiAevrffn enftuty. in DnAius. Niffton, ’Aififw^s, 

Locke The eighteenth century is represented only by Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Paine and Ifcntham A serious omissioti from such a catalogue is, surely. 
Edmund Burke, who would have been a more fitting climax to this lintaRe 
than IS Beatham It is a pity, too that a sample of David Hume could 
have been included, though when so many treasures have been collected 
between two covers, it is perhaps churlish to ask for more 
118 
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Teachers of political theory at Oztod and Cambridge have for years past 
been conscious of the need to persnade students to read the actual texts of 
pohtics, rather than summarized expositions of them or second hand cnticisms 
of their ideas A book of this natnre should prove invaluable for this purpose 
It was first published m Amenta twenty four years ago but has scarcel) 
been used in this country It is to be hoped that a revised and enlarged 
edition may lead to its more extensive adoption by students in English Uni 
versifies for I know of no counterpart to it 

The recurrent themes of discusaon are inevitably the origin and nature 
of state and society the basis of law and liberty the grounds and limits 
of political obligation The selection from the writings of each man is admir 
ably made with a view to embodying his essential approach to these problems 
as well as exemplifying the general tendency of his thought The result ^ one 
vast symposium in which the greatest minds of Europe all play a part And 
one becomes acutely aware of the real continuity of political theory Thus 
Aristotle and Ocero refer back to Plato Augustine to Cicero Hamngton to 
Machiavelli and Hobbes Montesqmen to Hamngton and so on Rapid con 
secutive survey has a valueof itsown it offers a bill top view whence nvers 
and tributaries can be seen in relation^p 
The necessary accompaniment of chronological selection is an index giving 
logical rather than chronological cross references This has been attempted 
but IS not always adequate Thus for example the reference to Tom Paine s 
remarks on sovereignty fp 682 f ) does not appear in the Index under 
sovereignty nor do the remarks of Nicholas of Cusa on lepiesentation 
(p 267 f ) appear under representation in the Index The reference to 
Hamngton a ideas on property (p 503) would also be better made under 
property —along with the references to Anstotle and Locke— than under 
the separate beading land ownership I would suggest therefore that in 
a future editiQn the already valuable index be made still more valuable by 
elaboration along these lines The selected bibliographies appended to each 
excerpt are excellent and leave nothing to be desired 

Daviij Thomson 
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Cheap Edition] London E Arnold & Co 1938 Pp 438 7s 6d 
E M Forster Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson London E Arnold & Co 
Pp XU + Z77 5s 

A Petzall Ethics and Epistemology i» John Locke s Essay Canceming 
Human Understanding Gotebmg Elanders Boktrycken Aktiebolag 
London B H Blackwell Ltd 1937 8j 4s &d 
J Yahuda Bio Economics London Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd 1938 
Pp XX + 204 7s 6d 
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I A Hicbaros Inlerpretation tn TeacMing London Kegnn Paul. Trench, 
Trubner & Co 1938 Pp *xu + 4*0 18s 
F E E^ctAND The Validity of RelipousEtpertence, London I Nicholson & 
Watson, Ltd 1937 Pp i88 8s 6d 

F M Hmk (Translated from the Ciech by M and R Weathetall ) Tks 
Philanthropic Motive tn Chrtstianity An Analysts of the Relations between 
Theology and Social Service Oxford B Blacksrell 1938 Pp xu 3 j 8 
16s 

Pryns Hopknis The Psychology of Social Moteinenis A Psycho-Analytic 
View of Society London G Allen & Unwin, Ltd 1938 Pp 284 los 6d 
R R MaRett Ferdinand Cartmng Scott Schiller, 1864-1937 (From the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol XXIII ) London Oxford 
University Press Hurnphrej Milford 1938 Pp 15 is 6d 
A Walfy (Translator and annotator) The Analects of Confucius London 
G Allen & Unviin Ltd 1938 Pp 268 los 6d 
A ^VoLR A History of Science, Technotogy, arid Philosophy i« the Eighteenth 
Century London G Allen A Unwin Ltd 1938 Pp 8I4 23$ 

R L Hawkins Postliiism tn the United States (1653-1861) Cambndge, 
USA Harvard University Press London Oxford University Press, 
Humphrej Milford 1938 ix 4- *43 3 dollars. 125 6d 
Various Authors Background to Modern Settnet Cambndge, at the Univer- 
sity Press 1938 Pp XU -h 243 7s 6d 

A N Whitehead Modes of Thought Cambndge. at the University Press 
1938 Pp IX -f 241 7s 6d 

D L Watson (Foreword b> J Pewev) Scientists are Human London 
Watts & Co 1938 Pp XX -F 249 7s 6d 
C H Dodd History and the Gospel London Nisbct & Co 1938 Pp 189 6s 
K Abercrombie Sumi Augustine and French Cfassicat ThoiighC Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press Oxford University Press Humphrey Milford I9J8 
Pp 123 8s 6d 

R M OoDSN The Psychology of Art New York C Scnbaer’s Sons t93* 
Pp xvni + 291 2 dollars 50 

V F Hopper Mtdieial Humber Symbolism Its Sources, Meaning, and 
Influence on Thought and Expression New York Columbia University 
Press London Oxford University Press Humphrey Milford 193* 
Pp xiii + 241 155 

J W ELTON and A J Monahan /n/emiediare Z^gic (Fourth Edition revised 
by S H Mallons) London University Tutorial Press 1938 Pp 498 
los 6d 

T M Knox Plato e Repulhc (The Interpreter Senes) London Thomas 
Murby & Co 1938 Pp 62 is 

R B Henderson Fe/ie/ in Cod (The Interpreter Senes ) Ixindon Thomas 
Slurby & Co 1938 Pp 63 is 

W ilcDouoALt The Riddle of Life London Methuen & Co 1938 Pp *79 
7s 6d 

Arne Ness Truth as Cancelled by those vho are not Professional Philosophers 
Oslo I Kommis;on Hos Jacob Dybwad 1938 Pp 178 

A C Emino a Short Commentary on hani s Critique of Pure Reason Luniun 

Methuen A Co 193S Pp vm -f- 278 8s 6d 
F H Bartlett Sigmund Freud London Victor Collancr. Ltd I93* 
Pp J38 3» W 

Karl KoRsCH Marx London Chapman A Hal) 193S Pp 246 6s 
N’oREEv Blvtii H'Aich H’jy To-morroio^ London Chapman 4 Hall Pp 35® 
5*- 
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Sadhu Santinatka The Crtheai Examttiabim tj the Phthsophy of Religion. 

2 Vols Amalnef Pratap Seth Pp iiio 
Sadhu Santivatha ^fayalada. or the Non-Duahstie Philosophy [Vedanta] 
Amalner Pratap Seth Pp 153. 

Maubics Mandslbaum The Problem of Uulorieal Knowledge New York 
Livenght Publishing Osrp Pp 3*3 t3 5« 

James Wilkinsom Miller, Ph D The Structure of Aristotelian Logic (Psyche 
Monologues) London Kegan Paul. Treoch, Trubner & Co , Ltd F*p 97 
10s 6d 

Stephen Hobhouse The Selected Mystical Writings of Wtiham Law London 
The C W Daniel Co Ltd Pp 395 8s 6d 
Alexander Dbu The Journals of Kurkegaard A Selection edited and trans 
lated by Alexander Dru Loudon Oxford University Press 1938 
Pp xl + 600 25s 

Peter Antonv Bebtucci The Empirical Argument for Cod tn Late British 
Thought Carabndge Massachusetts Harvard University Press 1938 
Pp XV + 311 15s 

John Macmurray The Clue to History London The Student Christian 
Movement Press 1938 Pp 24* 7S 6d 
Lawrence Hanson TAs Life of S T Coleridge The Early Years London 
George Allen A Umnn Ltd 1938 Pp 575 £i is 
L De RaeyuabkBR Iniroduelton d la Phthsophie Lonvam Llnstitut 
Supeneur de Philosophic 1938 Pp vu + 269 25 frs beiges 
J KORNis L Homme d Etat Analyse de I esprit politique Pans F Alcan 
1938 Pp 576 Fr 60 

M GORCB ET F Bbroou.mowx Seunee Modems et Philosepkie M/dtdiale 
Pans F Alcan t938 Pp vm + 179 Fr 15 
U Campacnolo Nations et Droit Le d^ietoppemeni du droit international 
entendu eomrne d^veloppement de I Etat Pans F Alcan 1938 Pp 303 
Fr 30 

J J Bachoeen Du Rlgne de la Mire au Patriareat (Pages choisies par 
Adnen Tufel ) Pans F Akan 1938 Pp 163 Fr 30 
J Palliard Le Theoreme de La Connatssanee Pans Fernand Aubier 1938 

Pp 133 Fm is 

Emile Dvrkheim L Etolulion Pidagopijue en France de la Renaissance i 
nos Jours Pans Libraine Felix Alcan 1938 Pp 226 Frs 25 
Dr C \lLLEV La Psychiatrie el les Sciences de L Homme (Essai de sj-nthSse 
seieabfique ) Pans Libraine Felix Alcan Pp 194 Frs 30 
Walter Riese L Id/e de L Homme dens la neurologte conlemporainen Pans 
Libraine Felix Alcan Pp 96 Frs 30 

P LfioN Veuthey La Pens/e Contemporaine Editions Montaigne Pans 
Aubier Pp 283 20 frs 

\\ Ebenstein Dte Rechtsphilosophische Sckute der Remen Rechtslehre Prag 
Taussig S. Taussig 1938 Pp iSi 

ICNAZ LiCKTic Dum Entstehung des Lebens darch stelige SchSpfung Ainster* 
dam N V Noord HoUandscheUitgeversMi] Pp xx + 371 6 Gulden 
G DEL Vecchio Saggi Intorno alio Stalo Roma Instituto di Filosofia del 
Dintto 1935 Pp *4® L*™ 

% ARious AcrrnORS Malebranche Net Tereo centenario della naseita (Pubbh 
carione a cura della Facdth di Filoso&a dell Universiti Cattolica del 
Sacro Cuore ) Milano “Vita e Pensieni ’ 1938 Pp xiv + 380 Lire 
trenta 

L Pelloux La Logicadi Hegel MiSasso "Vita e Pensiero "1938 Pp vi+243 
Lire \ enti 
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C A SA.CHEU Ragion Prahca preluauian Cntici Firenze G C Sansoni 
1938 Pp 351 Lire 20 

M Treves Tratiaio dEsttiiea FiTVOZe "La Nuoxts Iiaha ” 1938 Pp 319 
Lire 14 

GoiDO OE Ruggiero La Filoiofia Modema Parle Qua/ro L'Eld delllllumtn 
tsmo Ban Gins, Laterza <t Figli *938 * vols Pp 320 and 275 Lire 45 
W H Hay ii (Translator) Petrus PomponaUtts Traetatas de Immortalitale 
Ammae (FoUoxied by a facsiniile of tije edifto prrneeps) Haverford 
USA Haverford College J938 Pp ^xxv + 60 
J \Iaritaiv ^^tta,fislca de Bergson Freudtstna y Psicoatuilisis Buenos ^ires 
Institnto de Filosofia 1938 Pp 73 


■■ TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOpHIE" 

The foundation of a new Dutch philosophical penodicai 15 being announced 
the title ol which will be Tydi«)in/l toof Pkilosophte 

The new penodicai will be at the service of the strongly increasing philo- 
sophical movement in the Dutch speaking countnes, and it is especially 
intended to improve the refadoos with the intemationaf philoscptieaJ 
activity Coatnbutions of the most representadve foreign philosophers will 
regularly be published in this periodical id the ongmal language (English, 
French German Italian) 

The object of the penodicai locludes the philosophical problem in its 
entire scope Ita spint will be positnely a constructive one The editors 
consider this eaterpnse as an attempt to co-opetate la Ih® spiritual renovation 
which is being performed in present philosophy 
Each number will contain articles and cntical studies, a chronicle, annual 
reports which wdl give a cntical and complete survey of the philosophical 
literature and finally a complete bibliography (bools articles from penodicals, 
reviews ol books) 

Moreover, the editors expect to pnnt uopubhshed old testa and also 
symposiums concerning the actual problecn of methi)ds in the different 
branches of philosophy These symposiums too will have an international 
character 

The editorial is composed of C Barendsc (Znolle), L Camerlynck (Ghent) 
G De Bne (Ghent) E De Brnyne (Ghent) P de Bruin (Amsterdam), P De 
Better (Ghent) L De Raevmaeler (Louvain) H J De Vleeschauwer (Ghent) 

A De Vos (Ghent) A De U aelbrns (Louvam) P Janssens (Ghent), X Lojden 
(Ghent) A ReicWing (Amstcrdaia) f Sassen (Xytnegen) p Timp (Ghent) 

A Van de Vijvere (Ghent) C Van Gestel (Louvain) 

The penodicai will be published four tunes a jear, the first m February 
1939 each number from zyo to 300 pages size24 X 18 Editorship and direc- 
tion are established in Ghent (Belgium) lloogstraat 39 Ilaiesofsubscnption 
for Belgium 90 Fr (tSbelgas) abroad iroFr (22 belgAs) 
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To THE Eoitoe of Philosaphy 

I should Uke to eommeot upon Df Bouihe s article Responsibility Freedom, 
and Determinism appearing in Philosophy lor July 1938 His argument which 
in its inception and early stages gave promise of shading significant light on the 
problem of freedom seemed to me to lose at its climax all claim to validity \ et 
if this part of his argument were sound it would set at naught at the very outset 
any attempt to defend the deteimimst « view So appareoWy devastating an argu 
ment merits examination 

A crucial point Dr Bourke contends in the defence of freedom and responsibility 
against the strictures of the determimst is made by attributing to the detenmmst 
an inconsistency in the very bolding of tbe view that freedom and responsibility 
are not real Merely to maintain the non existence of responsibility he observes 
IS already to admit its existence for the reason that one cannot hold any position 
without thereby taking responsibility for the holding of it One imagines that a 
detertninist would very quickly reply to this argument that his responsibility for 

adopting this or any other view would not be a genuine responsibility in the 
sense of one resulting from a free choice among possible alternatives but only the 
kind of responsibility that any member of a causally productive senes of events 
would have in performing its causal fonction So that the determimst 10 maintaining 
his determinism >s himseli determined by antecedent events m such a fashion that 
given these events only tbe act of maintaining determiDism could have eventuated 
Such an escpUnatioo it would be insuted would be free from involvement in self 
stultifying inconsistency 

But Dr Bourke * ease against the determimst it appears goes farther than this 
The detenmnist s denial of ail responsibility Dr Bourke says involves the further 
denial that it is possible to distinguish bMween what is true and what is false 
Conviction that a certain theory is true comes only when one is able actively to 
pronounce m favour of it as against other possible theonss If theories are merely 
mechanical processions of events then they are all equally valuable and value- 
less and the determinist IS not entitled to prefer and put forward his own theory 
as claiming truth any more than any other 
Are these really the implications of determinism’ Does it make it impossible for 
any theory to be either more or less true than another ’ Does it destroy the founda- 
tions of knowledge’ Does it prevent the detenmnist from even arguing his own 
case? It must be insisted at once that even if tbe determinist could not consistently 
claim to know that a theory is true that fact would not militate against the theory s 
btiJig true It may be that Dr Bourke does not mean to allege that it would, but 
his bnguage at times comes close to suggesting something very like this In any 
case it seems evident that the truth of a theory does not rest with the ability of a 
person to maintain that theory— except in the special case where the theory in 
question IS precisely the theory that the person can (or cannot) maintain that 
theory And it is no part of the detenmnist s thesis that he can maintain (m the 
sense of freely choosing from among alternatives) the theory he is proposing 
But what reply can be made to the contention that the detenmnist theory if it 
be true cannot be known to be true’ Ceitaiidy conviction of truth comes in other 
fashions than by free and intelligent nSection Compare William James s famous 
anaesthetic revelation produced by the dentist s nrtious oxide A view of things 
obtained in this highly deterministic uaimer might well be held and asseverated 
with great vigour 

But conviction it will nghtly be held is not knowledge Knowledge involves 
discrimination selective attention sifting of evidence, reflection Are these possible 
under determinism’ fn one sense in which these terms may be taken it is true 
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that they are not It is la this sense that the deteminjst denies that we have 
knowledge Bat the terms have their detexnunistic interpretations in aecotdante 
with which the detenmmst holds that knowledge exists Even in a detenmustie 
universe we turn our attention to objects, we look at evidence, we find some 
evidence more relevant and compeUing than other evidence we draw conclusions 
though all this takes place according to deterministically operative laws ot cause 
and effect Laws such as these that govern the thinking organism in its relation to 
Its euvironment are the determinist woold maintain, funclamentaJ for knowledge 
Unless evidence — fact — does compel the mind's acceptance — as the Stoics would 
describe the relation between known object and knowcr— -there is no real know 
ledge Ultimately knowledge goes back to the direct detenninistie relation of lack 
compelling mind To see a fact is to be unable not to acknowledge it as fact This 
may involve a land of lack of freedom (though many would regard it as of the very 
essence of freedom), but it is what knowledge reduces to in t^o last analysis 

If the non determinist objects finally that those who hold theerves based on such 
knowledge are not really responsible for them that the theories are not really 
Ihetrs to mai ntain the determinist repbes that if this means that such people have 
had the theoncs thrust upon them by forces beyond themselv es then in all instances 
of genuine knowing these forces can only be facts But to free the mind from the 
pressure of facts is equivalent (o doogniog it to utter ignorance, and hence utter 
irresponsibility So that responsibility is not inconsistent with, but rather dependent 

npoD the compulsion of facts And this view of respoasibiLty the determinist believes 

he may maintain without refuting himself in so doing 

\ OUTS tafthiuUy, 

Oseauv Colleos 
Obeuin Oato USA 
Nneinirr xt iqpS 


To TBS EpttoB or PithtopSy 

Sir 

In the very interesnng article The Relations of Philosophy," by Professor 
Jared S Moore in the last Jutji number of this Journal (Vol Mil, bo gi) be 
says Religion is unhke both (hilosopby and Science in that it is a way 0/ fiisag 
whereas Philosophy and Science are (Aronrs about life In Other words, the aim of 
Philosophy and Science is kncnvledge the aim of religion is personal fellowship wnth 
God and the inspiration of daily bf« May I here point out that iis India, which 
has desoted thousands of >'eajs to the pursuit ol reLgiois and philosophy, the 
opposite nets IS held In India philosophy is pee mtnestlly a way of living ' It >s 
knowledge based upon Ule and life based wpoa knowledge Phiksophy is wolAiif 
if not tued It is theology dogma scbolasticism and the hhe so often mistaken 
for Philosophy that are mere theories or opinions ' and they contradict each 
other Religious bebefs being based upon faith and mystic life are likewise held to 
be of the nature of opinions [matam) in ao far as their experiences contradict each 
other and are not ordinanly venfied or verifiable Philosophy 1 * what 1* based upon 
Truth [Taltiam) actually venfied or verifiable by ordinary facts of lafe, as being 
something beyond contradictions like two plus two are equal to four 

Philosophy being an inteipretatioa of the facts ol life ik » of value in India 
solely as that which maties one to make attempts to fiir a lif* a* perfect as possible 
It being based on a knowledge of the Truth ol AH Existence This Truth is tested 
only in practical bfe taken as a whole Cvety kind of acbvity sccial political, 
religious intellectual and emotional is comprehended in lift •* interpreted and 
lived by the Philosopher This Truth is illnstiated in Indian PhJosophy from the 
lives of rulers politicians wamots, tradesmen bunten butchers menials, priests, 
ascetics housewives— nay, men women aod even children in all walks of liie 
In fact the greatest and the most widely known philosopher of India was ■ bing 
and a warrior who taught Philosophy on the baltle-pell Philosophy in India l» 
most rmpkilically no theory, no speculation 
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Religious beliefs on the other hand are opinions formed by men according to 
tastN,” ■ temperamenls " and ‘ eapaahes ” Such opinions have undoubtedly their 
influence on men’s lives, which mahes men fed religion to be a necessity This 
influence is however, limited to individuals groups only It often becomes an 
endless source of hostilities among men when they become conscious of the differ 
ences in their beliefs In spite of the contacts that men are said to make with Gods, 
in their religious life it is the rebgious diffeences that have been the causes of a 
larger number of wars, a greater amount of bloodshed cruelty and homicide m 
the world than mere economic distress or oOier circumstances The ummpeachable 
facts of history point to the fact that it is not Rdigion that helps most to promote 
the social good of humanity in gsaeral or os atehoU, but Philoso^y whose objective 
IS Truth venfled in actual life as known to all here in this world not in the next 
or a different world One s is the best exposition of one s philosophy as under 
stood in India Philosophy is not the qnnning of yams out of one s own mind from 
within 

In the same issue of this journal is puMished anotbw thoughtful article on The 
Concepts of Pohtics by Mr J D hlabbott It deals specially with the implications 
of the terms Society and Commcm Good Though modem Indian Philosophy 
has not much to contribute to discussions relating to such topics yet her ancient 
wisdom appears to contain something that may be found useful 

The ancient Indian goal in political life is summed up in such formulae as Sarve 
janah sukhino Bhavantu Sant Satwa sukho hitah Sana bbuta hite ratab 
and so forth They indicate that individuals cannot attain any real or lasting good 
unless the community society or State attains it and that the community society 
or State cannot attain it unless all bumaoity (Saraa Jonah) attain it In other words 
no individuals or groups can attain real or I^ing good unless they realize that all 
human beings form a single body It may be remembered by some of your readers 
that this was the message sent to tbe last International Congress of Philosophy 
held in Paris by His Uighaess the Maharaja of Mysore (India) as the meesage of 
Initan Philosophy 

This shows that the concept society acquires wider and wider significance as 
msn progresses till it comprehends the whole of humamty We are now somewhere 
on the way So are the Totalitanans at tbe stage of tbe State and they have 
yet to reach that of ‘ all humantty 

Next the term common good takes us further Since good and common 
ate topics dealt with in pure Indian Philosophy 1 shall not go into that subject 
here It will be enough to refer to the Indian view that ulhmatety the individual ' 
implies the all ' As such unity is always implied in multiplicity It is only what 
is good for all that is good for tbe individual Otherwise the good’ is not real 
Common implies ’ umty ’ Hence Indian Philosophy holds that common good ’ 
is not what is good only for a body of individuals as a body but to each and every 
one It IS good to each <r iht same degree Here also there are different stages through 
which man passes before be realizes this Truth Thereof common good ’ is attained 
only when every individual leabzes his identity all humanity This looks like 
mere theory and that of a most impracticable kind But that it can be most 
practicable will be evident only when we go deep into Philosophy — not rebgion 
which 13 beyond the scope of this note 

V SUBBAHSUKYA IyER 

Mysore India 

Siptemier ig igjS 


To Tiiz Editor op Philosophy 

Dear Sir, 

Professor Turner in his review of my Beyond Humanism has somewhat 
misunderstood the view there suggested of (he relation of Cod to nature I did not 
mean to deny but to assert what he describes as the traditional theistic view ’ 
that God is to all nature (including past cosmic epochs ) as a man is to the few 
cubicfeet and years of nature occupied byhisbody ’Thisview whichis too complex 
in its implications to be easily understood (think of the vanous mind body theories). 
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has been bitterly combated in most Ftotestant and all Roman Catholic theologies 
True, some of the older theologians accepted it, such as Spinoza and Schleiennacher 
but to my mind they mined it by such assamptions as determinism, which Professor 
Turner also accepts It is essential to the * new theology” that the parts of the body. 
Its cells in the widest sense can react upon the mind of the whole and that the 
latter is not "pure actuahty," bat fassat as well as active The primary qnesticn 
IS whether or not God is completed perfection in every sense, therefore incapable of 
change or of being acted upon or of having genuinely individual active parts Many 
of the most distinguished Protestant theologians of onr time hold, at least impbcitl}, 
the doctrine that Cod is perfect only in righteousness wisdom, and power, vhile 
his aesthetic value his happiness or bbss is capable of endless increase to which we 
may contribute how muck depending upon our free action This view, many now 
adnut IS m accord with the &ble. bnt it certainly is not badibonal m technical 
theology though I hope and believe that it is fast becoming so 

Against Professor Turners pronouncement in favour of determinism I am 
moved to be equally dogmatic It toy reaches of philcsophy" is meant schools of 
philosophy then no doubt some of them will be ruined b> determinism but if it is 
branches of the subject such as ethics metaphysics, or logic then, on the 
contrary since philosophers have largely abandoned determinism (Boutronx, James 

Peirce Whitehead \\ard Bergson, even Santayanal, these subjects have been doing 

rather well Professor Turner is an able representative of a tenet which in tvo 
hundred years very nearly did destroy ptulosophy (in Comte, hietrsche, SIiU. 
and theif immediate successors) Has not the subject been enjoying one of its 
greatest renaissances precisely since detenmnism ceased to be the generally accepted 
philosophic view’ 

That a doetnne acceptable to men lilceUliitehead Bohr Jordan, and many othen 
of high competence in the philosophy of science spells the nun of science requires 
stronger support than t find even in ftofessor Tomer s vigorous diKussioas ol this 
matter 

Yours very truly, 

Cbauss HaRTSBoav* 

The UbtVERsiTv or Cbicaco 
OeUber ibtk, t9jS 
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The British Institute of Philosophy exists to bring leading exponents of 
\anous branches of Philosophy mto direct contact with the general public, 
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with the purpose of satisf3^ng a Deed felt by many men and women m ever> 
walk of life for greater clearness aad comprehessiveaess of vision is human 
aSairs 

With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute — 

(i) Provides at suitable times in the day and cwomg courses of lectures 
by leading exponents in the more important subjects coming wthin 
the scope o£ Philosophy AU branches of Philosophy are represented 
— Ethics and Social Philosophy, the Philosophy of Law and of the 
Sciences of the Fine Arts and of Religion, as veil as Logic and 
Metaphysics and Psychology 
These lectures are free to members 

(а) Issues a quarterly philosophical journal (free to members) 

(3) Proposes to form a philosophical library 

(4) Gives guidance and assistance to mdividuals in their philosophical 

reading 

(5) Encourages research in Philosophy 

(б) There are Local Centres of the Institute at Bangor, Cardiff, Liverpool 

Manchester, Newcastle and Durham, and Sheffield 

Further Information and forms of application for membership 
may be had on appUcatlon to the Director of Srodlts, at UnWerslQ 
HaU, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1 . 
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Fifty or sixty years ago anyone fluttering the pages of one of the 
many magazines \%hich then catered for the cultivated and intelli- 
gent English reader would have been fairly certain to come upon an 
article beanng someuhat the same title as that of the present paper 
The author would probably be an eminent scientist, such as Huxley 
or Clifford, a distinguish^ scholar, such as Frederic Hamson or 
Edmund Gurney, or a politician of cabmet rank, such as Gladstone 
or Morley Whichever side he might take, he would wnte with the 
moral fervour of which Enghshmen at that time had an mexhausbble 
supply Nowadays the so-called “conflict between Religion and 
Science, ’ which was then appetizingly hot from the oven, has ac- 
qmred something of the repulsiveness of half-cold mutton in half- 
congealed gravy There seems to be a widespread opinion that Sir 
Arthur Eddington and Sit James Jeans, with some highly technical 
and not readily intelligible assistance from Professor Whitehead, 
have enabled the lion to he down with the lamb Well, I have no 
wish to pipe a discordant note m this scene of Messianic harmony 
But I cannot help reflecting that psychology, anthropology, and 
psjchical research have made considerable advances as well as 
mathematical physics, and that they seem pnma facie much more 
hkely to be relevant to rebgion Even the ordmary common sense of 
the lawyer and the historian may still have something useful to say 
on such topics So, at the nsk of being thought a profane disturber 

• A selection /rom tins was given as a lecture to the Bnfish Institute 
of Philosophy, on Tuesday, January 17, *939 
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of the peace, I propose to raise once more the old questions, and to 
ask ^\hat bearing, if any, recent sdentihc developments have on the 
vahdity of religious hehefs 

In considering such behefs I shall devote my attention mainly to 
Christianity, since this is the religion in which most of us were 
brought up, and is the only one with which most of us have any 
first-hand acquaintance I fear that there may be some degree of 
unfairness in this For there are certam peculiarities about Chns 
tianity which make it vulnerable to attacks that rmght be harmless 
to some of the other great rehgions, such as Buddhism, or to rehgion 
m general I will therefore begm by mentioning the most striking 
of these peculiarities 

(i) The first and most important pecuhanty of Chnstiamty is 
that it is, to an unique degree, a doctnne about its owti Founder 
Some rehgions, e g Brahmmism. do not claim to ha%e any definite 
historical founder Others, such as Buddhism in its onginal form 
and Confuciamsm. which trace their origin to a certain ostensiblj 
histoncal person, claim no more for their founder than that he was 
an exceptionally wise and good man who first discovered and promul- 
gated certain important moral and philosophical truths, and illus- 
trated bis doctnne by the speaal sanctity of bis life Others, again, 
such asjudaismand Mahometanism, would claim more than this for 
their founders Moses and Mahomet are supposed to have been the 
recipients of special revelations from God This, it is alleged, enabled 
them to know facts about God s nature and His commands to human- 
ity which no amount of reflection on the data of ordmary expeneace 
would have disclosed to even the wisest and the best of men But 
Judaism and Mahometanism would claim no more than this for 
Moses and for Maliomet respectively These prophets are regarded 
as ordmary men who were extraordinanly favoured by God, not as 
supernatural beings occupyii^ a uniquely important position in the 
universe Now it is an essential part of Christian doctnne that, 
whilst It claims for the man Jesus all that Judaism claims for Sloses 
or Mahometanism for JIahomet, it also claims something else which 
IS different in kmd and not in degree 

I have not been so fortunate as to meet with any account of the 
details of this doctnne about Jesus which I could fully understand 
But, for the present purpose, a rough outhne will be enough; and it 
may be gi\en in the following propositions (i) There is a single 
eternal and supernatural existent on which everything else that 
exists depends one-sidedly both for its ongm and its continuance 
This may be called "the Godhead" (ii) Within the unity of the 
'Godhead there are three and only three most intimately interrelated 
“factors" or "moments," each of which can properly be called 
God (ui) A certain two of these factors in the Godhead stand in a 
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peculiar kind of asymmetrical dyadic relationship, which is least 
imperfectly adumbrated by the analogy of fatherhood and sonship 
In respect of this, one of them is call^ "God the Father ' and the 
other IS called "God the Son ” The third factor in the Godhead is 
related to both the others by another kind of asymmetrical dyadic 
relation This is denoted by the phrase "proceeding from,” and the 
factor in question is called “God the Holy Ghost " (iv) There is some 
uniquely intimate relation between that eternal factor in the Godhead 
called "God the Son" and a certain man Jesus who was bom at the 
village of Bethlehem during the reign of Augustus This relation is 
such that it is appropnate to say of Jesus (and of no other man) 
that He was divme as weD as human, and to say of God the Son 
(and of no other factorm the Godhead) that He is eternally human as 
well as divme (I must confess that I can think of no interpretation 
of these statements which would enable me to attach a meamng to 
them ) (v) The birth of Jesus was miraculous, m so far as He had no 
human father His mother was caused to conceu'e Hun through the 
direct agency of the third factor in the Godhead, vu , the Holy 
Ghost (vt) After preachmg, and collecting a body of disaples, Jesus 
was eventually crucified by the Jeviish ecclesiastical authonties at 
Jerusalem He died on the cross and was buned, but His body 
never sufiered decay On the contrary, at some penod dunng His 
bunal It underwent a miraculous change in consequence of which 
it ceased to be subject to the ph>'sical and physiological limitations 
of the ordinary human organism He emerged from His tomb, which 
was found empty and open, although it had been carefully guarded, 
and for a penod of forty days He appeared from time to time, 
visibly, tangibly, and audibly, to certain groups of His disciples 
The circumstances of some of these manifestations were such that 
no ordinary Imng man could have appeared and disappeared in the 
way in which Jesus is alleged to have done (\ni) After the expiry of 
a certam time these manifestations ceased, and Jesus is said to have 
ascended to His Father in heaven Smee this statement can hardly 
be admitted to be intelligible if taken in a literal spatial sense, it 
may perhaps be interpreted as follows At the end of this penod God 
the resumed a relationship with God the Father which had 
been suspended during the earthly life of Jesus, and He suspended 
or modified a relationship to the material w orld which He had entered 
into at the conception of Jesus (I do not pretend to understand what 
b* STft'afA ty -ciraT/ges Vfi TdcAwnsYrip xA an eiemal ’oemg 
either to another eternal being or to the temporal order of nature ) 
(ix) Henceforth Jesus guides and influences individual Christians 
and Christian communities by insensible means He will continue 
to do this until the Day of Judgment, when He ivill reappear physic- 
ally and sensibly, will allot fitting rewards and punishments to the 
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whole hviman race, and bring the present order of nature for e\er 
to an end 

{2) The second peculianty of Christianity is that it took o\er 
wnthout question the Jewish sacred scnptures; that Jesus Himself 
appears to have accepted them, and that apostles, such as St Paul, 
whose writings are held to be inspired by the Holy Ghost, u«ed 
certain statements m them as premises for the exposition and 
development of Christian doctrines Non these scnptures contain 
an elaborate co^mogonical scheme purporting to descnbe the 
creation of the world, of animals, and of man They profess to 
account for the origin and propagation of moral and phj’sical e\il 
by the disobedience of our first parents to God’s commands at the 
mstigation of an evil supernatural created being It is an essential 
part of the Christian doctrine that mankind was thus ahenafed 
from God, rendered mcapable of amending themselves molu, 
and justly hable to be eternally punished It is also an essential part 
of that rehgion that the mcamation of the Son of God m the man 
Jesus, and the hfe. death, and resurrection of the latter, rendered it 
possible (though not inevitable) for men to reconcile themselves 
with God, to amend their lives, and to attain eternal happiness I 
think It IS fair to say that there is no general agreement among 
Christians as to the precise way m which this cause renders this 
effect possible, and that there are profound differences of opinion 
about the part plajed by the voluntary conaperation of men, wbch 
is admitted to be, in some sense, a necessary condition of their 
salvation 

(3) There is a third peculiarity of Christianity which is closely 
connected with the first The Christian scnptures and traditions 
like those of most religions, contain accounts of ostensibly super- 
normal events Now these reported miracles fall into two verj 
difierent classes, viz those which are part of the content of Chns- 
tianity, and those which are, at most, part of the eiidence for 
Christianity It is an essential part of Christian doctnne that Jesus 
survived the crucifixion, and in some sense emerged from the tomb 
with a transformed body Any ground for doubtmg or dcnjing thu 
IS ipso facto a ground for doubting or denjing a part of Christian 
doctnne But it is no part of Christian doctnne that Jesus raised 
Lazarus from the dead or walked on the water without sinking If 
everyone of the latter miracles were rejected, this would not directlj' 
mvolve the rejection of a «ingle Christian doctnne, though it might 
weaken the force of one Ime of argument for accepting Chnstnn 
doctnnes Now the miracles of most rebgions fall entirely into the 
second class, 1 e they are, at most, evidential and not constitutive 

I hojie that I have now indicated adequately and fairly the mam 
peculianties of Chnstiamty We can now ask oursch es how far, if 
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at all, the various sciences are relevant to the truth of that religion 
I must begin by mentioning an elementary logical distinction which 
IS often overlooked It is one thing to say of a fact that it conflicts 
with a certain theory It is qmte another thmg to say of the same 
fact that it undenrunes the grounds on which people hold that 
theory It is quite possible that the former statement should be 
false and the latter true If that were so, the theory would not have 
been refuted and would not esen have been shciwn to be intrinsically 
improbable, but we should have shown that those who accept it 
have no valid reason for doing so Thus our question divides into two 
(i) Do the generally accepted methods and results of the various 
sciences con&ct with Chnstian doctrmes, i e are they either logicaDy 
incompatible with those doctrines or such as to render them ex- 
tremely unlikely to be tnie^ (2) Do they undermme the only grounds 
which people have ever had for believing Christian doctrines^ We 
will now take these two questions in turn 

(i) The doctrmes peculiar to Chnstwnity may be divided into 
two classes, viz those which are about Christ and those which, 
•IhcfQgh taught, by Him 01 rnfemble from His teachings, aie not 
about Himself I have already enumerated the former doctrmes As 
examples of the latter we may take the ethical doctrines enunciated 
in the Sermon on the Mount 

Now it IS quite dear that none of the empirical sciences has or 
could have any logical bearing on a great deal of the Christian 
doctrme about Jesus It is absurd to suppose that empirical science 
could prove or disprove, make probable or improbable, the doctrme 
of the existence and tnune structure of the Godhead and of the 
uniquely intimate connection between one of its differentiations 
and the man Jesus The fundamental question is whether any part 
of this doctrme is intelhgible, or whether it is nothing but meaning- 
less verbiage masquerading m the grammatical form of intelligible 
sentences Obviously that question cannot be answered by appe^ing 
to the methods or results of natural saence If any part of the doc- 
trine be intelligible the second question is whether it is true or 
false, antecedently probable or improbable Now natural saence is 
concerned with the infeicoimections between things or events in 
space and time, and it is speaally TOncemed to discover um/ortnities 
of CO existence and sequence among classes of phenomena, and to 
collect these, so far as may be, into a deductn'e system with a 
minimum of first principles Therefore the question whether nature 
as a whoU system depencfe on a funefess non natural existent, and 
whether a certain one man once in the whole course of history was 
related in an absolutely tmtque way to the latter, evidently fal ls 
altogether outside the sphere of natnral science Either these ques- 
tions are meaningless or they are not, and it is for philosophers, not 
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scientists, to settle this prehimnary question If they are meaningless, 
conflict bet\\een science and Christian theology is impossible for 
the reason which prevents a hon from fightmg with a hippogriff 
If they are significant, such conflict is impossible for the reason 
which prevents a lion from fightmg %nth a w hale And similar remarks 
apply to CO operation 

It would seem, however, that natural science might have a con- 
siderable bearing cm the imraculous element which forms, as we 
have seen an essential part of the content of Christian doctrine 
This mcludes, undoubtedly, the resurrection of Jesus and his subse- 
quent super-normal physical mamfestations to His disciples Whether 
it also includes the story of His super-normal conception is a douhtlul 
matter which we may leave to experts I think that here we are at 
once faced with the general question “Do the results of science 
make the occurrence of super normal events impossible or highly 
improbable’ ' This question concerns other religions as well as 
Christianity, and it concerns alleged Chnstian miracles which are 
cited only as evidence for Christianity as well as those which are 
part of the content of Christian doctrine Unless science has some- 
thmg to say against the possibility or probabihty of miracles as 
such, it can have nothing special to say against the possibility of 
those miracles whose occurrence is part of the content of Christianity 
So It will be best to defer this question 

The sciences of geology, biology, archaeologj-, and anthropologj 
have collected evidence which, m the opinion of everyone competent 
to judge conclusively refutes the cosmogonical, biological, and 
anthropological doctrines of the Jewish scriptures Though these 
doctrines are not in themseh'es essential parts of Chnstian theology, 
they are almost inextncably intertwined with others whicli are, 
eg with the doctnne that mankind is tainted and alienated from 
God, and that the incarnation, death, and resurrection of Jesus were 
necessary conditions without which no man could be sa\ed More- 
over, the fact that these false propositions were, to all appearance, 
accepted literally by Jesus and made the basis of certain parts of 
His teaching would seem prima facie to throw some doubt on the 
Christian doctnne of His divme nature 

The only other point to be noticed under the present heading is 
that Chnstianity plainly presupposes that human beings survaie 
the death of their present bodies and are. in fact, immortal Since 
this doctnne is common to many religions, and is perhaps a nccessarj 
condition of any religion, we will defer the fundamental question 
whether science has anything relevant to say for or agamst it Tor 
the present it will suffice to remark that, unless science renders the 
doctnne of an affer-hfe, as such, impossible or highly improbable, 
it w ill hardly afiect the probability or improbability of the speafically 
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Christian form of that doctnne It is true that there are no empmcal 
facts or scientific theories whidi would suggest that the present order 
of nature will be suddenly, radically, and permanently transformed 
at some date in the future But it is no part of the Christian doctnne 
to assert that such a transformation will be due to the automatic 
development of natural processes On the contrary, the Christian 
alleges that it will be due to the miraculous mtervention of the 
Godhead Therefore, unless saence invalidates the other parts of 
Chnstian theology or renders survival and miraculous interventions 
unlikely or impossible, it has no relevant objection to make agamst 
specifically Christian eschatology 

It remains to consider whether science could render those parts 
of Chnstian doctnne which axe not about Jesus and the Godhead 
improbable or impossible For this purpose we may confine our 
attention to the ethical teachings of Jesus Some people would hold 
that science makes complete determinism certain or extremely 
probable and that if men s actions be completely determined, the 
notions of moral good and evil and moral obligation can have no 
application Some people would hold that anthropological and 
psychological investigations show that sentences m which ethical 
words and phrases occur merely express non moral desires and 
emotions, repressed in the infancy of the individual or inherited 
from the pre history of the race We might describe either of these 
views as a form of "ethical nihilism based on saence Now the 
question whether science proves or strongly supports ethical nihilism 
IS absolutely fundamental, and goes far beyond the relation of 
science to Christianity We wiU therefore defer it for the present 
and content ourselves with the following conditional statement If 
we have any moral obligations, then natural science can throw no 
light whatever on those of them which are fundamental At most 
it might support or refute certain denvatiie and secondary moral 
rules which profess to teU us how to cany out our fundamental 
obbgations in certain specified kinds of situation No conceivable 
development of any of the natural sciences could be relevant to the 
question whether a person ought or ought not to love his neighbour 
as" himself At most it might show that some secondary rule, such 
as “You ought to pour oil and wine mto the wounds of persons 
whom jou find Ijmg injured by the wajside,” should be rejected 
because it is not an efficient means of doing good to your neighbour 
in the circumstances supposed Now most of the ethical teachings 
of Jesus express pnmary or fundamental obligations Either saence 
shows that all talk of moral obhgation is meaningless or inapplicable 
to men, or, if not it is completely irr^selant to this part of Christian 
doctnne 

It should no%v be fairly clear that there are not many pomts at 
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which the results of science and the doctrines pecuhar to Chnsbamty 
come into close enough contact for either conflict or co-operabon 
between them to be possible I think that similar reasoning would 
lead to a similar conclusion about the doctrines peculiar to any of 
the other great rehgions If there is conflict, it will be over doctrines 
hke the occurrence of miracles, the immortahty of the soul, the 
freedom of the will, and the question whether moral predicates are 
significant and applicable to men and their actions These doctrines 
are common to all, or nearly all, rehgions, and they are pecuhar 
to none 

(2) We can now pass to our second question Do the methods 
or results of the natural or the histoncal sciences underrmne the 
grounds on which men have believed the doctrines of Chnstiamty^ 

It seems to me that there is a fundamental logical difficulty, w hich 
IS pnor to any special objections that might be made to the evndences 
for Chnstianity on the score of literary and historical criticism or 
the comparative study of religions If is this I think it would be 
admitted by most Christians that an essential part of their reason for 
beheving specifically Christian doctrines is that these were directly 
taught by Jesus or are necessary' or probable consequences of other 
statements which He made But this at once raises the question: 
"On what grounds do you accept Jesus as an authonty on these 
matters^" I suppose that the answer would be "Because He was a 
being of superhuman wisdom and goodness, who was in a position 
to know the facts and whose mission on earth was to re\eal them 
to men " But this is itself the most central and fundamental of 
Christian doctnnes and, if Christians accept 1/ on the ground that 
Jesus asserted it or other things v^hich imply it, their whole position 
IS logically circular 

Are there any independent grounds for accepting it^ So far as I 
am aware, the only grounds that have been suggested are the follow* 
mg Jesus wrought miracles in His hfetune, and was Himself the 
subject of the stupendous miracle of the resurrection after His 
death He produced on those who knew Him so strong an impression 
of His divme nature and mission that many of them were ready to 
devote their lives and to meet a painful death in preaching His 
doctnnes St Paul, who had never met Jesus and was bitterly and 
actively hostile to Chnstianity, underwent an expenence which he 
took to be a manifestation of the nsen Chnst, he was converted 
thereby and confirmed in his new beliefs bv subsequent super- 
normal expenences, and he spent the rest of his life in developing 
Chnsban doctnne and disseminatmg it throughout the Roman 
empire Lastly, throughout histoiy many people have found that 
certain Christian doctnnes harmonize with their own deepest 
convictions, they have been willing to live and die for them, and 
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they have had experiences \\hidi seemed to themselves to be evidence 
for the continued existence of Jesns and for His personal intercourse 
wth them 

Let us begm by givmg the fullest weight to this evidence and 
raising no questions as to whether there is adequate ground for 
believing that the alleged miracles really happened At the very 
utmost it would show only that Jesus was an extremely remarkable 
and impressive personahty. that a whole cluster of noteworthy 
super-normal phenomena, both psychical and physical, were initiated 
by His death and continued for some time afterwards in the regions 
in which He had preached , that certain parts of His teaching harmon- 
ized with certam deep-seated feelings and aspirabons which the 
existmg philosophies and rehgions of the Roman empire failed to stir 
or to satisfy and that subsequently, when Christian mstitutions had 
been established and children were brought up in Christian tradition 
and doctnne these teachings (developed, interpreted, supplemented, 
and modified almost out of recogmtion) contmued to express the 
aspirations and to evoke the devoted lo^ty of many good men 
I can see nothing m all this to justify the doctnne that Jesus 
occupied that uniquely exalted position m the universe which 
Christians assign to Him Therefore it seems to me {as it has seemed 
to almost everyone not brought up in the Chnstian tradition) 
unreasonable to allege the mere tp$e dtxii of Jesus as an adequate 
ground for accepting otherwise unvenfiable propositions about the 
Godhead, about His own relations to it. and about the supernatural 
ongm and post mundane continuance of the human race I should 
hold, then, that the only reasons which have been alleged for accept- 
ing the doctrines pecubar to Christianity are invahdated by these 
general objections, prior to all appeal to the methods and results 
of natural or histoncal saence Sunilar remarks would apply, miilatts 
tnulandis, to any other rehgion which grounds its specific doctrmes 
on the authonty of its founder or its prophets No doubt it is true 
to say that the de\eIopmenl of Chnstianity was a unique pheno- 
menon, but m the only sense in which this is true, it is also true 
of any other great historical process taken as a whole No single 
histoncal event, such as the growth of Comraiuusm or of National 
Socialism since igi8, is precisely analc^ous to the growth of the 
Christian Church But we can find a number of different partial 
analogies which, taken together, suffice to bring it into Ime with 
the rest of history Again, it is true that the sums al of Chnstianity 
m its infancy and its subsequent immense development depended 
on certain unpredictable and antecedently most improbable events, 
such as the conversion of St Paul It is natural for Christians, after- 
wards, to pomt to these events as "providential " But a moment's 
reflection shows that there have been, and indeed must be, such 
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events m the early stages of any historical movement which starts 
from very small beginnings, is faced with strong opposition and has 
to compete with many rivals, and does nevertheless survive and 
become dominant The mnumerable germs of possible religions and 
polities which have perished and left no trace in history were just 
those m connection with which no such unlikely event happened 
That is why such an event is called "providential” when it does 
happen and is viewed in retrospect 
Before leavmg this part of the subject, I must very bnefly con- 
sider the following contention, which is sometimes made by Chns- 
tians “If and only if," it is said, "you will consent to act as tf 
Chnstianity were true and will take part uncntically in the corporate 
life of a Christian church, you wiD eventually have certam experi- 
ences which are m fact evidence for the truth of Christianity, and 
you iviU be m the right stale of mind to appreciate their cogency.” 
Now It is just conceivable that this contention might be true But 
It is evident that there would be other, and considerably more 
plausible, psychological explanations of the apparent facts Moreover, 
a precisely similar claim might be made by the adherents of any 
other religion, and it is ui fact made by the practitioners of the 
Indian systems of Yoga Lastly, it is obviously impracticable to 
carry out this recommendation in connection with all the important 
nval religions, and it is unreasonable to pick out one of them and 
to perform the experiment with that one only 
So far we have supposed, for the sake of argument, that there is 
good evidence for the miracles recorded m the Christian scnptures 
We must now examine this supposition Here again w e can go a long 
way with the help of ordinary logic and common sense without 
needing to appeal to the speaal methods and results of the sciences 
Let us grant for the present that miracles are not impossible, and 
that It IS not inconceivable that there should be evidence a%ai!able 
of such strength that it would be unreasonable to doubt that a 
certam alleged event did happen and was miraculous Then I assert, 
without the slightest fear of contradiction from anjone who has 
studied the records that there is no direct CMdence for any oi the 
New Testament miracles which is comparable in weight to the 
evidence for some of the alleged miracles of modem mcdiumship 
For the levitation and other super-normal phjsical phenomena of 
D D Home we have the contemporary autographic testimony of 
Sir William Crookes one of the ablest experimental scientists of the 
nineteenth century, who was deliberately investigating the pheno- 
mena m his own laboratory under controlled conditions It would be 
merely impudent to suggest that the direct evidence for the resur- 
rection or the ascension, available to us here and now, is comparable 
with this 
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Now either a Chnstian apologist accepts these alleged mediumistic 
miracles or he rejects them If he accepts them, he acts consistently, 
and moreover he can use them to show that the Ne^v Testament 
miracles are not altogether svithont parallel, and therefore not 
antecedently so improbable as scephcs allege But. if he does so, he 
must give up the contention that the New Testament miracles 
testify by their uniqueness to the umque status of Chnst and the 
complete reliability of His metaphysical and ethical teachings If he 
rejects them, he can contmue to hold that the New Testament miracles 
are umque But now he must justify himself m acceptmg on very 
weak direct evidence, antecedently improbable stones similar to 
those which he rejects where the direct evidence is extremely strong 
So far as I can see, there are two and only two moves open to him 
at this pomt The first is to allege that it is antecedently very im- 
probable thatmu-ades should happen m connection with a decidedly 
second rate human being, like D D Home, whilst it is antecedently 
quite likely that they should happen in connection ^\^th a divine 
being such as Jesus was So weaker evidence will prove in the latter 
case what even the strongest evidence cannot prove in the former 
To this contention the simple and sufficient answer is that anyone 
who uses it cannot, without logical arculanty, adduce the New 
Testament miracles as evidence for the divine nature and mission 
of Jesus , smce he assumes the latter as part of his ground for accept- 
ing the fonner on the evidence available 
The other possible move is as follows It might be said that, 
although the d.\rtci evidence available to us for the resurrection and 
the subsequent appearances of Jesus is incomparably weaker than 
the direct evidence for certain mediumistic miracles, yet the indirect 
evidence is overwhelming The indirect evidence would be such facts 
as the change m the attitude of the apostles from despair to an 
active and lifelong conviction of Christ's survival, the conversion of 
St Paul, and so on I am certainly not mchned to underrate the 
force of this contention, for these changes seem weU attested and 
very remarkable, and they do demand some kind of explanation 
But the utmost that can be inferred is that something very queer 
must have happened soon after the crucifixion, which led certain of 
the disaples and St Paul to beheve that Jesus had survived m some 
supernatural way, and that they were able to transfer this conviction 
to many others The foUoivuig remarks may be made about this 
(i) 1 hoid thst the carefaj ot the Society ior ’Psychical 

Researdi has made it almost certam that there is a residuum of 
truth in the many accounts of phantasms of the hvmg at cnses in 
their hves, of the dying, and of the recently dead, bemg "seen” by 
educated Englishmen who were awake and m normal bodily and 
mental health at the time I assume that such expenences are 
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initiated by some kmd of telepathic “impact” received from the 
person whose phantasm is "seen’', that this sets up a subconscious 
process in the mind of the reapient, analogous perhaps to that 
which takes place in post-hypnotic suggestion, and that eventually 
this ends by producmg a sensory hallucination relevant in its details 
to the circumstances of the person from whom the telepathic impulse 
onginated Now I should think it quite likely that Jesus, who was 
plainly a very remarkable personahty, might be strongly gifted with 
the povv er to send out such telepathic impulses at the great cnses 
of his life and perhaps at other tunes too But this would not be any 
good ground for attaching imphcit belief to all His ethical and 
metaphysical teachings I should not be at all surpnsed, e g , to find 
that Herr Hitler had this power But, if he has, I should not 
faclo accept without question all those racial and political theones 
which he has preached with such mtense conviction and applied 
with such conspicuous success 

(ii) However this may be. it is plain that a telepathic impact, 
once received, would be much more likely to develop into a full- 
blown sensory hallucination in the minds of men hke the disciples 
than in a contemporary educated Englishman With the latter any 
such development has to overcome extremely strong uihibitions, 
since the final product would be utterly alien to the whole ‘'climate’’ 
of scientific matenahscn in which he has always lived and thought 
Therefore I should expect that teiepathically initiated sensory 
hallucinations, such as the S P R have studied, would be far com- 
moner and far more detailed and impressive among persons hke the 
disciples than among contemporary educated Europeans 

(m) A "tough-mmded” scientist, who rejects without question 
all the alleged evidence forcontemporary super-normal phenomena, 
nught find it difficult to deal with the indirect evidence for the 
resurrection and the subsequent appearances of Jesus, if he ever 
fairly faced it Actually, of course, he adopts the attitude of the 
ostnch and faces neither problem But even he could claim with 
justice that there might well have been some quite simple and 
honest mistake, or some dehberate malpractice or deception on the 
part of some interested person or group, m connection with the 
body of Jesus, and that no dnect evidence for it remains Any 
particular theory of this kmd will, no doubt, seem highly gratuitous 
and unlikely But. after all, none of them can be so improbable 
antecedently as the theory that Jesus really rose from the dead, 
unless weassume what we have to prove, viz that He was a dmne 
being And we must remember that, whilst each one of a number o 
altemativ e theones may be antecedently very improbable, it may 
be highly probable that one or other of them is true in view of t c 
facts to be explained 
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I slioiild claim now to have disposed of all the alleged grounds for 
acceptmg specifically Chnstian doctrines, by the use of quite simple 
arguments vnthout needing to appeal to modem science at all I 
think we can safely assume that no appeal to science ^vlll reverse- 
our decision, though it might remforce it It is also safe to say that 
we could have used similar arguments to show that there are no 
grounds for acceptmg the specific doctrines of any nval rehgion 
which rehes on the authority of its founder or its prophets as the 
evidence for its teachmgs I shall therefore devote the rest of my 
paper to certam wider questions, which we have hitherto set aside 
as bemg relevant to all or most religions, and not only or speaally 
to Chnstiamty I will now take them m order 

(i) Has science anything to say for or agamst the possibihty or 
the probabihty of miracles^ Before we can answer this we must 
try to explain the term ' miracle ’ or "super normal event ’ This is 
not easy to do, but I think that the following method of treatment 
IS fairly satisfactory There are certain very general prmoples, 
mostly of a negative or restrictive kind about mind and matter and 
their mutual relations which we all commonly assume without 
question These form the ngid framework within which all our 
everyday practice, our saentific theories and even our ordmary 
fictions and speculations are confined The following are some of the 
most important of these pnnaples (i) A body cannot enter or leave 
a closed vessel so long as tbe walls are mtact (u) The weight of an 
object at the earth's surface cannot be altered except by immersing 
it m fiuids of various densities (ui) A human mind cannot directly 
uutiate or modify the motion of any material thing except certain 
parts of its own orgamsm, such as its anns and legs (iv) It is impos- 
sible for a person to perceive any thing or event at a given moment 
unless this object has set up a physical process which affects the 
percipient's organism at this moment and produces characteristic 
sensations in his nund (v) It is impossible for a person to have 
knowledge of a past event, except by inference or report, unless 
one or other of the following conditions is fulfilled (a) The past 
event mitiated a physical process which was transmitted with a 
fimte veloaty through space and has now reached the observer’s 
oigamsm and produced a characteristic sensation m his mmd Or 
(6) the past event was either an expenence had by this person, or 
was the object of such an expenence The first condition is fulfilled 
m the case of a man perceiving an event which happened long ago 
in a remote star 'The second condition is fulfilled m ordmary memory 
of past events (vi) It is impossible for a person to have non infer- 
ential knowledge of an event which has not yet happened If he 
knows beforehand that such and such an event wiD happen, he 
must do so either by mfemng this himself from his knowledge of 
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general laws and particular facts about the past and the present, 
or by accepting the results of such an inference made and recorded 
by another person E\amples are provided by the two cases of an 
astronomer, and a student of the Nautical Almanac, knowing that 
a total echpse of the sun will happen at a certain future date 
(vii) It IS impossible for one man A to know what experiences another 
man B is having, or what propositions B knows or believes unless 
one or other of the following conditions is fulfilled (a) B makes a 
statement m speech or wntmg or some other form of conventional 
symbohsm, and A perceives the record and is able to understand 
and interpret it Or (i) A perceives B s gestures, facial expressions, 
interjections, etc , and draws inferences from them and from his 
knowledge of the general laws of human behaviour as to what is 
happening in B s mmd (viu) After a person has died, his mind eitlier 
ceases to exist, or. at any rate, ceases to be capable of affectingi 
inanimate matter or the bodies or mmds of hving men and animals 

I would not claim that this list of eight restrictive principles is 
exhaustive or that they are all independent of each other But I 
think it IS good enough for our present purpose, which, it will be 
remembered, is to explain what is meant by "super-normal’' or 
miraculous " By an "ostensible miracle'’ I mean any event which 
seems to conflict with one or more of these principles, whether it 
does so in fact or not By a "miracle' I mean an event which really 
does conflict with one or more of them Phenomena winch appear 
to conflict with well established laws of nature, or which cannot 
be explained in terms of them, but which do not apparently conflict 
with any of these restrictive principles, may be c^ed "abnormal ’ 
but they will not be even ostensibly si//>fr-normal or miraculous. 

Evidently there are always two questions to be asked about any 
account of an ostensible miracle (i) Did such an event as is reported 
really happen, and is the description of it which the witnesses give 
completely accurate so far as itgoes^ (ii) If so, is it really miraculous’ 
Does it really conflict with any of the restrictive pnticiples which 
mark off the realm of normal and abnormal phenomena from that 
of super normal phenomena’ Could it not be accounted for without 
going outside these hmits’ 

About the first question two of the sciences, both of fairly recent 
ongin, have something very important to say These are Abnormal 
Psjchology and Psychical Research It had alwajs been known that 
human testimony js somenhat vmebabJe, and that human obser- 
vation is somewhat defective as regards the details of pcrccivw 
things and ev ents But no one had suspected how extremely unreliable 
they are, even under quite favourable conditions, until the SPR 
investigated the matter cxpenmcntally The classical paper on thi^ 
subject IS by Mr. S J DaveyinVoI IV of the Society’s Procri'imgJ 
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The extent to which mtelhgentand educated persons. «ho were under 
no emotional stress, erred, both by omission and by supplementa- 
tion, m their reports of what they had seen, is almost incredible, 
but Mr Davey’s results have been fully confirmed by later 
experiments The contribution of abnormal psychology and psycho- 
analysis IS to show that the real causes of much human action are 
hidden from the agents introspection, and are concealed rather 
than revealed by his overt speech and action We know that these 
causes often produce an inabihty to perceive or to remember or to 
report certain facts which were physically and physiologically well 
within the witness s field of observation 

In regard to the second question the most important points to be 
made are the following (i) We may dismiss at once, with the con- 
tempt which it deserves the statement that ‘ Science proves miracles 
to be impossible " This is just ignorant bluff and bluster, which a 
moment’s reflection on our defimtion of ‘ miracle'’ and the nature 
of mductive evidence suffices to deflate (u) The development of 
physical science has showm that many events which were ostensibly 
miraculous are capable of a normal explanation The growth of our 
knowledge of hypnotism, of multiple and alternating personality 
and of the extreme sensory hyperaesthesia which characterizes 
certain hypnotic and hystencal states tends m the same direction 
(lu) The facts and theones of psycho-ana]y«is already mentioned 
above, very much weaken the force of such farmhar arguments as 
the following ‘ This act must have been miraculous unless the agent 
was deliberately cheating But it is mcredible that a man of his 
high character, with ab^lutely nothing to gam by cheating, and 
much to lose if detected m fraud, should have practised deliberate 
deception 'Therefore it must he miraculous ’ (iv) In spite of all this, 
I must express my conviction that psychical research has made it 
far more probable than not that certam kinds of phenomena which 
are miraculous in the sense defined above, do in fact occur I include 
under this headmg telepathy (both experimental and sporadic), 
certam of the mental phenomena of mediumship, and precogiution 
I should not as at present advised, mclude %vith confidence any of 
the ostensibly super-normal pAysicof phenomena of mediumship It 
remams to note that, if these super normal phenomena should ever 
become farmhar and be found to fall under general laws, we should 
eventually reject the restnctive principles with which they conflict 
and should then cease to call them "miraculous” or “super normal ” 
(2) This naturally leads to onr next question Has science any- 
thing to say for or against the posabihty or the probability of a 
person's mind m some sense surviviiig the death of his body’ I will 
begm by remarkmg that, m my opiraon, it is almost a sine qua non 
of any rehgious \iew of the world that some men at least should 
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survive bodily death I take it that one minimal demand of religion 
is that what we count to be the highest spintual values shall not be 
merely ephemeral by-products of complicated material conditions 
which are fulfilled only occasionally in odd holes and comers of the 
universe, and are unstable and transitory when fulfilled Another 
minimal demand la that there shall be at least rough justice, eg 
that evil deeds shall in the Jong nin bring evil consequences on the 
doer of them, and not wholly or mautly on others I do not see how 
either of these demands could be even approximately met if no man 
survives the death of his body For, if this be so, not only does all 
the value which depends on the character and dispositions and the 
personal relationships of an mdividual vanish at his death, but also 
human society must eventually come to an end, and with it must 
pensh all the values stored up in social institutions, works of art, 
and scientific treatises Moreover, it is a commonplace that wicked 
men often die before they have brought on themseh’es either bodily 
suffering or remorse, or the dismtegration of their characters or 
intellects, whilst wise and good men arc often stncken dow-n at the 
height of their powers, or survive into an old age of disease and 
dotage Therefore, if saence does make human survival impossible 
or verj’ improbable it does, in my opinion, deliver a fatal blow* to 
all religion 

Now, with the doubtful exception of psjchical research, none of 
the sciences tells us an>thing which lends the least probability to 
human survival On the contrary, all that biologj' teaches of the 
detailed affimty of ourselves with the other ammals. and all that 
ph>siology and anatomy tell us of the intimate connection between 
lesions of the brain and nervous system and aberrations or oblitera- 
tions of consciousness, produce an overwhelming impression of the 
one-sided dependence of mental life on certain very’ sjiecialired and 
delicate matenal structures and processes 

As a professional philosopher, I am. of course, jjerfcctly well aware 
that these scientific facts do not constitute a "knock-down” disproof 
of survival If there were any positive grounds for believing m 
survival, it would be easy enough to devise hypotheses to reconcile 
It with the biological and physiological facts which seem to make 
it so unlikely I am also well aware that there are philosophical 
arguments against accepting the one-sided dependence of mmd on 
body as an ultimate truth {I have dealt with these in vanous parts 
of my published writings, and I do not find them very impressive) 
In my opinion there is literally nothing but a few pinches of philo- 
sophical fluff to be put m the opposite scale to this vast coherent 
mass of ascertained facts, unless empincal evidence Irom psychical 
research should be available 

Do the findings of psychical research up to date do anything 
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serious to redress the balance’ Here we must distinguish between 
direct evidence for survival, and evidence which tends in the first 
instance only to throw doubt on the epiphenomenahst view of the 
relation of mind and body As regards the direct evidence, there 
certainly exists a considerable amount of medmmistic communica- 
tion which undoubtedly involves super-normal knowledge, and is 
m some respects strongly suggestive of the posthumous mtelbgent 
action of certam defimte human beings, such as Edmund Gurney, 
Dr Verrall, and others Yet even this is so incoherent and repetitive, 
and so full of surprising ignorance and error, that one feels dnven 
to seek some other super normal explanation of it Moreover, the 
contents of the communications give us no help m the fnghtfully 
difficult task of forming any plausible positive conception of hfe 
after the death of the present body 

This brings us to the second kind of evidence If the occurrence of 
telepathy, clairvoyance, and precognition were established, this 
would have no direct bearing on the question of human survival 
But it would have the following mdirect relevance It would tend to 
throw doubt on the adequacy of the theory (which all other known 
facts seem to support so strongly) that the human mind is one sidedly 
and completely dependent on the brain and nervous system both 
for its existence and for every detad of its actions Now it is this 
apparently well-established fact whidi makes the hypothesis of 
human survival antecedently so incredible On the other hand, the 
establishment of telepathy, etc , would also work, for a different 
reason, in the opposite direction For. if we grant these powers to 
ordinary men during their lifetime, we may be able to explain by 
means of them the mediomistic communications which constitute 
the only direct evidence for survival 
Jly conclusion is that, for this essential doctrine of religion, 
psychical research is the only possible gift horse m the field of the 
saences, and that even it is quite Ufcelv to prove to be a Tro3an 
horse In spite of the ambiguous character of the animal I should 
hesitate, if I were a religious man, to look it quite so superciliously 
in the mouth as the leaders of rebgion habitually do 
Before leaving the subject of human survival I must touch very 
bnefly on the following pomt Chnstians often allege that the 
resurrection of Jesus constitutes evidence for human survival, that, 
without this evidence, tbedoctnne wouldbe amere pious aspiration, 
but that, with it, human survival becomes an estabhshed fact 
This IS a favourite theme of Eastei-day sermons Now, if I may say 
so without offence, this seems to me to be one of the world's w orst 
arguments Let us grant, what is at best questionable, that the 
resurrection really happened as described Even so, the case of Jesus 
w ould differ from that of any ordmaiy man in at least tw o quite 
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fundamental respects. In the first place, li Chnstiamty be true, 
though Jesus was human, he was also divine. No other human being 
resembles him in this respect. Secondly, the body of Jesus did not 
decay in the tomb, but was transfoiroed, whilst the body of e^eIJ 
orduiary man tots and disintegrates soon after his death Therefore, 
if men do survive the death of their bodies, the process must be 
utterly unlike that u hich took place when Jesus sumved His death 
on the cross Thus the analogy breaks dmm m every releiunt 
respect, and so an argument from the resurrection of Jesus to the 
sur\nval of bodily death by ordinaiy'men is utterly worthless 
(3) I have now taken in turn two general doctrines, the 
possibility of miracles and human survii’al, one of which is ntal to 
Chnstiamty, and the other perhaps to all religions, and I have con- 
sidered the bearing of saence on each of them In this, the concluding 
section of my paper. I find it convenient to proceed as follows. 1 
propose to take certain of thesaences. to state how they have been 
relevant to lehgion m the past, and to consider whether (and, if so 
how) their effect has been modified recently or is likely to be modified 
in future Before doing so I will make two remarks (1) The influence 
of a scientific discovery or theory on a religion can hardly ever be 
put m the form of a definite argument which can be tested by the 
cntena of formal logic or probabiht> -theory It may not refute the 
religion, but it may make one's whole intellectual and emotional 
background so utterly different from that in which the religion 
onginated and flourished that it becomes ps>chologically impossible 
for one to take the religion seriously The religious beliefs of the 
ancient Greeks have never been refuted, and I do not see how they 
possibly could be But no one would think it worth while nowadaj’s 
even to raise the question whether there are beings answering to 
the descnption of Zeus or of Hera given m classical wnttngs (u) lu 
the case of any religion which is still alive, such as Chnstiamty m 
contemporary England, the effect of such mfluences as I have been 
descnbtng vanes enormously from person to person even among 
those of much the same level of intelligence and culture Moreover, 
those who are differently influenced noip will, for that reason, be 
liable to make very different estimates as to the influence which the 
sciences are likely to exercise on religion in the future ^\'hcre this 
element of subjectmty is greatest I intend to make it quite explicit 
by talking in the first person and stating how I am affected and 
what / should anticipate Such statements need not be of merely 
biographical interest, for they might happen to make explicit what 
many of my contemporanes are vaguely feehng If and only if this 
is so, they are not wholly impertinent 

For our present purpose we may divnde the sacnces into three 
groups, vu (1) the sciences of ostensiUy non-livmg matter, (u) the 
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biological sciences, and (m) the sciences which deal ivith specifically 
human topics This classification is hierarchical, m the sense that 
the second group presupposes the first, and that the third presupposes 
the second In the first group the most important for our purposes 
are astronomy and physics In the third group the most important 
are history and archaeology and anthropology; psychology, normal 
and abnormal , and psychical research 

I will begm ivith astronomy Any rehgion which can be taken 
senously by intelbgent men must be aisrTuc and not merely paro- 
chial As men we shall necessarily be most concerned with that part 
of the divine system which immediately affects our race and our 
planet and, if we believe that a rehgion has been revealed to men, 
we may reasonably expect that the revelation will be most exphcit 
about that part of the system which most concerns ourselves, and 
which we could not have discovered by our own unaided efforts 
Nevertheless, it is essential to any rehgion on the grand scale that 
what immediately concerns us should not be something isolated 
and self contained, but should be an mtegral part of a wider system 
which covers the whole umverse Now Chnstiamty, like all the great 
rehgions, clauns to be cosmic m range But it is also to a very marked 
extent geocentnc and anthropocentric Christ came to earth, he 
became a man, and eventually he went back and ascended to His 
Father m heaven Now, as it seems to me Chnstiamty contrived to 
be at once geocentric and cosmic only because it ongmated and 
evolved against a background of astronomical theory m which the 
earth was the centre of the universe This would naturally be 
assumed without question as a popular behef by the apostles and 
all the early Christians, and, in the detailed scientific form of the 
Ptolemaic system, it is exphcitly taken by the great medieval 
theologians as the matenal setting of the divme drama It seems to 
me to be assumed by Christ Himself, and some of His statements 
which are perfectly sensible on that assumption, seem to be pointless 
on any other hypothesis 

Now, since the eighteenth century we have known that the earth 
is one of a number of planets at vanous stages of development 
circulatmg about one of a number of suns Naturally I am not so 
silly as to suppose that this constitutes a refulatxon of Christianity 
AH I can do is to record the fact that for me personally the Christian 
story and the Christian dieology m a Copemican universe wither 
bke a taken frwm a bothiousie and bedded uwt m the Siberian 
desert I know well that many of the greatest astronomers have 
found no difficulty in remaining simple and earnest Chnstians I 
have no comment to make except that the human mind has a 
wonderful power of keepmg different parts of its knowledge and 
belief in water-tight compartments If there is anythmg at all in 
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the difficulty that I feel at this point, no progress m astronomy 
which has been made since Galileo and Newton and no progress 
that may conceivably be made m the future can make any difference 

I do not think that the revolution m astronomy need have that 
detnmental effect on rehgion m general, or on most of the other 
great religions which, in my opmion, it has on Christianity. It has 
been said that an atheistic astronomer must be mad 1 am not at 
present concerned to dispute this What I do wish to suggest is that 
a Christian astronomer must have a more than Nelsonian capaaty 
for applying his blmd eye to his telescope on occasion 

We may now leave astronomy and pass to physics In my opinion 
the logical beanng of mathematical physics, whether of the classical 
or the relativistic and quantic kmd. on any fonn of rehgjon is quite 
trivial I am inclined to think that the oidy real logical connection 
is the foDowing The fact that all the immense variety of inorgamc 
natural phenomena fall under a few very general laws, and that 
these laws are of a comparatively simple mathematical form, seems 
not to be logically necessary It looks like a kind of uncovenanted 
mercy, and it constitutes a certain resemblance between inorganic 
nature and certain products of intelligent human action, such as 
games of skill puzzles, musical compositions, etc Again, the fact 
that human beings have been able to discoi er these fundamental 
laws of inorgamc matter, and to acquire thereby a considerable 
degree of practical control over it, exalts our estunate of the human 
mind and enlarges the gap between it and any animal mind These 
two facts and their interrelation do. so far as they go, lend some 
support to a view of man and nature which may fairly be called 
"religious ’’ 

I must next mention a supposed connection between mathematical 
physics and rehgious belief which I suspect to be unreal A dis- 
tinction has been drawn between two kinds of physical law, 'iz 
"determinisitic'' and "statistical ’’ Until quite recently the funda- 
mental laws of physics were held to be of the detenrunistic kind, 
and the statistical laws were held to be denvative Nowadays, in 
the opinion of many eminent physicists, the situation has been 
reversed, and henceforth wc must hold that the fundamental laws 
of physics are of the statistical kmd Now it has been alleged that, 
if the fundamental laws of physics arc deterministic, all human 
volitions must be completely ineffective, i e that nothing m the 
material world would Jiavc been different if there Jiad been no 
volitions, or if human beings had made different deasions It is also 
alleged that, if the fundamental laws of physics arc statistical, it 
is at least possible that some htintan volitions do make a difference 
to the course of events m the matenal world Now it is plain that 
the ethical content of rehgion is closely’ bound up with the common- 
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sense opinion that some human volitions are effective. Therefore, 
if the allegation Mhich I have stated were correct, it would be true 
to say that the classical physics was incompatible with an essential 
presupposition of religion And it would be true to say that recent 
developments of mathematical physics had eased, if they had not 
completely removed, this conflict 
I believe that this argument is full of fallacies and confusions I 
have gone very fully into the question in my contribution to the 
symposium on Indeterminaty and JndeUrmintsm in the Aristotehan 
Soaety’s Supplementary Volume X I will therefore confine mj’self 
here to the following ob%no\is remark If the prmaples of classical 
physics do entail that all human vobtions are meffective, they 
conflict with the presuppteitions of natural saence just as much as 
with those of religion For every saentist who ever derises and 
carries out an experiment assumes that his thoughts and vohtions 
are making a characteristic modification m the course of events in 
the material world 

It remauis for me to mention a certam psjchological connection 
which probably does exist in the minds of many people between 
their religious beliefs and w hat they have heard about recent de% elop* 
ments in theoretical phj’stcs The conceptions of classical physics 
were perfectly straightforward and easy for anyone to grasp and to 
picture Mathematical knowledge was needed only for workmg out 
their detailed consequences The concepts of relativistic and quan 
turn physics cannot be grasped except by a person of considerable 
mathematical training who sees them as factors in a whole compli- 
cated context of theory And they cannot be pictured at all ^Vhen 
attempts are made to express these concepts and laws in familiar 
language to umnstructed persons who interpret it literally, a mass 
of paradoxical and apparently seU-contradictory verbiage results 
Now in the good old days those who attacked Chnstiamty from the 
standpoint of science could make great play by contrasting the plain 
common sense of physics with the mind-destroymg hocus-pocus of 
theology It can now be retorted that the principles of modem 
physics look as nonsensical as the Athanasian Creed, and jet are 
vouched for by eminent scientists and validated by practical appli- 
cations which we can all use and abuse In consequence some 
people are inclined to think that there maj’ be something in the 
mystenousand apparentlynonsensical verbiage of Christian theology 
after all 

Well, it IS not for me to say that there may not be But I do say, 
without the shghtest hesitation, that the psj chological cause which 
I have just described is no rational ground for tbinkuig that there 
is There is nothmg mjstenous or paradoxical or self-contradictory 
in the physical concepts and laws so long as they are formulated m 
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the symbolism which is appropriate to them and are viewed in their 
own proper context The mystery and the paradox arise only when 
this symbolism is translated into ordinary words which ha\e certain 
familiar associations, and when those words are heard or read by 
persons who lack the knowledge which would enable them to reject 
or correct the images and ideas whidt they naturally evoke I do 
not think that any theologian would pretend that the parado\« 
and apparent contradictions of Christian theology arise simply 
from this kind of distortion of something w hich can be quite clearly 
and inteDigibly stated in an appropnate sj^nbobsm to experts who 
have mastered it Be this as it may. the follow mg reflection is surely 
obvious The fact that contemporary physics has to enunciate its 
pnnciples in the form of apparent paradox and nonsense may be a 
good reason for hesitating to reject off-hand any doctrine mertly 
because it looks paradoxical and nonsensical when stated But it 
cannot be a good reason for accepting any one form of apparent 
nonsense, eg the Athanasian Creed, m preference to any other 
form e g the Kabbalah or the Hegelian Didectic 
^Ve can now leave the science of inorganic matter and pass to the 
biological sciences I said that Christianity was essentially geocentnc 
and anthropocentric We have considered its geocentric aspect in 
connection with astronomy, il is the antJiropoceninc aspect of it 
to which biology is relevant Christianity arose, and Christian 
theology developed, in a certam context of beliefs about the relation 
of man to other living beings on earth Man was created "a httle 
low er than the angels " and he occupies a unique status m a hierarchy 
of living bemgs at the dividing point between the angels, who are 
purely rational beings without matenal organisms, and the brutes, 
who are perceptive and sensitive but wholly non rational animals 
I must confess that this seems to me to be still the best available 
descnption of the peculiarities of man as he now is and as he has 
been throughout the whole of his written history But contemporary 
biology makes it practically certam that, if we go back far enough 
into the pre history of the human race, we find it developing by 
insensible steps from ancestors who were purely animal 
Now I do not think that there need be any great difficulty m 
fitting religion m general, or certain of the great histoncal religions, 
such as Buddhism, into this changed biological framework But, for 
my own part, I find it'difiicult to sec how Christianity can be fitted 
into it without being so radically transformed as to be unrecogniz- 
able Certainly I know ol no satisfactory attempt at such a recon- 
struction of Christian belief, and, unless it can bo accomplished, I 
suspect that Christianity will become less and less credible with eacli 
succeeding generation It may survive for a long time as a kind of 
rehgiously toned "ethical uplift", but I cannot believe that this 
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^v^]I persist indefinitely when cut off from its cosmological and 
biological roots 

I have already said all that seems necessary about the bearmg of 
abnormal psychology and psychical research on religious belief m 
general and on Christianity in particular It only remains for me to 
add a few words about the influence of the other specifically human 
sciences I thmk there is no douht that, for many people, the results 
of the comparative study of religion, and the data supphed by 
anthropologists and archaeologists, make religious behef impossible 
It seems to them to be a pathetic survival of certam beliefs, emotions 
and practices, which were natural enough m the childhood and 
Ignorance and impotence of the human race, but have now lost all 
meaning and relevance This is not quite the impression which these 
facts produce on myself It seems to me that science has equally 
humble and disreputable onguis, that there has been a development 
in depth and uisight in religion as weU as in science, and that both 
must be judged ultimately by their fruits rather than by their roots 
On the other hand, I find that the facts of anthropology and com* 
parative religion make any clarni by any particular religion to an 
exclusive possession of the truth too utterly niculous to be worth 
a moment s consideration 

I have one more remark to make before ending my paper To me 
the occurrence of mystical expenence at all times and places, and 
the similanties between the statements of so many mystics all the 
world over, seems to be a significant fact Prtma facte it suggests 
that there is an aspect of reality with which these persons come in 
contact in their mystical expenences and which they afterwards 
stnve and largely fail to describe m the language of daily life I 
should say that this fnma facte appearance of objectivity ought to 
be accepted at its face value unless and until some reasonably satis- 
factory alternative explanation of the agreement can be given Now 
I am well aw are that certain pg^cho analystswould give one explana- 
tion of it, and that certam Marxian theorists would give another Such 
explanations do satisfy some people who have studied them, and 
they form the staple diet of a great many more who have not done 
so, but have swallow ed them whole m order to be m the vanguard of 
culture 

Now I thmk that each of these two types of theory contams some 
mteresting speculations whidi may turn out to be true, and may 
cover some of the facts But each of them seems to me to suffer 
very obviously from two defects The first is that they are plainly 
constructed by persons who have very little first-hand or even 
second hand expenence of religion, and are strongly antipathetic 
to It from one cause or another 1 should feel some hesitation m 
acceptmg theones about the nature of music and its function m 
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ON THINGS IN THEMSELVES* 

PnoFBSsoR H F HALLETT 

The subject on which I am to address you this evening is one which, 
though it IS of fundamental importance both for philosophy and for 
practice, cannot but present the gravest difficulties for such treat 
ment as falls withm the limits of this occasion Philosophical problems 
are always difficult, but those of ultimate metaphysics are in this 
respect egregious For the simplifications that are open to the 
scientific phenomenologist who can rest content with a spatio- 
temporal world, or to the analyst who concentrates on the objective 
content with which the human understanding most conspicuously 
concerns itself, are not open to the metaphysician He must meet 
the full complexity of things not limiting himself to their appear- 
ances as objects within human experience, nor to a reflective analysis 
of their objective content, but taking them as they must be in 
themselves in order that they may appear as they empmcally and 
reflectively do appear for the special cognitive faculties of man 
I ask, therefore, for your patience and attention as I try first of 
all to lead you into, and then, as I hope, out of, the metaphysical 
labynnth For what I have to describe is something of a 
metaphysical adventure, or, if you like, a metaphysical ghost- 
story, in which the ghosts assume such reality as to make the solid 
things “give up the ghost — which is just as it should be in a good 
ghost-story' 

Nothmg has been more noteworthy I think, in the history of 
recent and contemporary philosophy than the widespread acceptance 
of what have been styled ‘reabstic ’ theones, both of knowledge and 
of the nature of things subjectivistic theones have suffered total 
eclipse, and idealism has fallen well within the penumbra My own 
philosophical development has belonged almost exactly to this 
“realistic” epoch, and my opimons have been uniformly of that type 
from the days when I came under the direct inspiration of Seth 
Pnngle Pattison — a philosopher noted for his "realistic* cnticisms of 
the Hegehan school, both with reference to the nature of the finite 
individual, and also with reference to general epistemological theory * 
The persistence of this “realistic' bias m my own speculations 

« Lecture delivered in outline at the Evening Meeting of the Institute on 
December 13 1938 

> These views were put forward pmnanly in the three senes of Balfour 
Lectures Scottish Philcsophy Hegelianism and Personality and Jfeafum (the 
last named being first published in book f<nm posthumously in 1933) 
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• By "thing in itself it waU be seen that I mean ens in se. not corpu, sit0 
objecluminse The argument at this sUge is meUph)sical and refers to Being 
as such, without speaal reference to this or that sort of existent the conception 
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not what it is for another For its nature as it is for another can be no 
more than an external view of it as an perception or thought, 

and this cannot precisely and completely answer to the nature that 
it possesses in itself as it hves and operates 
Now this pnnciple seemed to bnng the doctnnes I had previously 
accepted as near axiomatic into senous question I had inferred the 
ultimate nature of reality from the diaracter and criterion of know- 
ledge The Real I had said foUowmg the celebrated “ontological 
argument," must be the perfect, for by the truth of a belief we mean 
the perfection of its object, or, more modestly, this perfection in the 
object of the belief is our only possible test of truth But now I saw, 
or thought I saw — and with some dismay at first — that the most 
perfect object must fall short of reahty, and the most adequate 
belief be wholly beside the mark For knowledge is essentially 
knowledge of ohjecis, the relation of a knowing subject to an object 
that is known,! and an object is by its very nature and definition a 
thing as it appears for a toower other than itself, it cannot be the 
thing as it IS t» itself I saw also that there must be some means of 
checking our beliefs other than an analysis of their objects somehow 
and somewhere we must have direct access to the things in them 
selves So far from objectivity bemg the same thing as reality, it can 
never be more than external appearance Thus I came to recognize 
that the really fatal error of recent and contemporary thought is 
what I have called its ‘ radical objectivism ’ its identification of the 
real with the objective I saw that I must retrace my steps towards 
the opposed, unpopular, and supposedly refuted doctnnes of the 
older subjectivists bke Berkeley and Leibniz, though not perhaps 
accept those views as a final resting place I did not immediately 
grasp the connection of these conclusions with the Kantian theory 
of the noumenon the thing in itself * or as the Cntick of Pure Reason 

of which may happen to he prevalent If ens in se were taken as equivalent to 
objecium tnse we should have to assert the reality of a Nothing that nothings 
— an expression negative in form it is true but nonsensical only for those who 
dogmatically identify the objective with the teal yet (and indeed therefore) 
particularly well suited to the understandings of such radical objectmsts 
as signifymg Bemg that is not objective and operates non objectively 

■ And this applies be it noticed to both knowledge by acquamtance and 
knowledge by descnption’ No^ however to* enjoyment as it is defined by 
Alexander though I am less sure about his actual use of it Cf especially 
space Time andDetiy.l p 19 The angel s view . and pp 103-8 Subject 
and cbjett aViS ’ Xndmthersvue aScoinse Alexanders radical objectivism' 
IS not m doubt 

• One of the chief signs of the greatness of Kant was jt seems to me, his 
constantly reawakened and jnstified resistance to the ehinmation of thmgs in 
themselves Even that great scholar Professor Kemp Smith from whom many 
of us have learnt so much ismcbned to compiam of Kant’s repeated /ai/Kies to 
conform to the genuine cntical doctrine , as if this signified irresolution m 
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constitutes a new discovery in philosophy In philosophy new dis- 
covenes are rare, and I doubt not that these distinctions have, in 
one fonn or another, been noted again and again after periods in 
which the native “radical objectivisin" of the finite mind has pre 
vailed An obvious instance of this is to be found in the philosophy 
of Berkeley, though it can hardly be said that he made very much 
of his clear recognition of the distection of active and passive being 
We have no idea, he tells us, of the self it is not the passive object 
of knowledge, but its active subject Yet it is not wholly hidden 
from us. for we certainly know the meaning of the words 'spmt and 
"soul ’ But beyond this ' notion ’ that each conscious spmt has of 
its own nature, we can only perceive it by the effects that it produces, 
i e by changes produced by it within the world of objects ' But, as 
has often been objected the use of the word ‘notion’ in place of 
the word ‘ idea ’ for our apprehension of active being, solves no 
problems and produces no special enlightenment In Berkeley’s case, 
indeed, it was made the foundation of a destructive cnticism of his 
doctnne, both m the ivntings of Hume (who was led to search — and 
surely with a prion unsuccess — for the subject among the objects 
like an anatomist looking for life or mmd among the tissues, an 
astronomer searching for God among the stars, or an idiot huntmg 
for tigers among the moral virtues) and also among those less 
sceptically inclined, who found his afterthought about 'notions ' a 

The thesis might even be defended I think that the essence of Kant s doctnne 
IS unconsciously epitomized in Spinoza s definition {Eth I Def iv] of an 
Attnbute of Substance {quod inUlUctus de Subilanliaptrcxpit tanquam ejusdetn 
essenltam CMstttutns] at least as it is applied to known Attnbutes Substance 
would then be the ideal thing in ttulf and the Attnbutes the ideal objects of 
knowledge Spinoza s view seems to have been that where object and thing m 
itself are ideal they are also identical But tbis is what 1 am disputing 

■ There can be no idea formed of a soul or spirit for all ideas whatever 
being passive and inert they cannot represent unto us that which acts 
Such IS the nature of Spmt or that which acts that it cannot be of 
itself perceived but only by the efiects which it produceth So far as 1 

can see the words will tinderetanding mind soul spirit do not stand for 
diSerent ideas or in truth for any idea at all but for something which is 
very different from ideas and which b eing an agent cannot be hke unto or 
represented by any idea whatsoever And added in the second edition 
Though It must be owned at the same tune that we have some notion of soul, 
spmt andtheoperationsoftbenund'suchaswilhng lovmg hating — inasmuch 
as we know or understand the meanmg of these words (Principles oj Human 
Knoaleige Fiict I sect xxvu J A gmdgmg adnussionf 
* ■ Tor my part when t enter most intimately into what 1 call myself 1 
alwajs stumble on some particular perception orotber I never can catch 
myself at any time without a peiceptioii. and never can observe anything but 
the perception Were all my perceptions removed I should be 

entirely annihilated a perfect nonentity (Treatise of Human Nature, 
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senous contradiction of his vigorous polemic against “abstract 
ideas" Yet the distinction that he was attempting to make was, it 
seems to me, not merely ineluctable, but metaphysically vital in the 
highest degree, and capable of transforoung the whole range of our 
ontological conclusions 

At this early stage of our inquiry I will be more moderate, hou- 
ever, and say that the metaphysical principles that I base sketched 
out do raise some very difficult problems that must not be Ughtlj 
brushed aside, or secreted under an amplified terminology The 
difficulties concern both epistemological doctrine, and also the 
foundation and movement of ontological inference If knowledge is 
to be taken, as pnma fame seems to be necessary, as a relation of 
subject and object, and if no object can, from its \ery nature as 
object (or external appearance for another) be m the full sense real 
it would seem that knowledge is impossible because its very notion 
is incoherent For by “knowledge” we must mean true belief, i e 
belief about the real, yet the teal can never be the objecl of know ledge ’ 
From this incredible set of relations I draw the conclusion that the 
pnma facie view of knowledge as a subject object relation is in some 
way defective for I must not reject the a prion principle that eierj' 
real as such is a thing in itself, and that no being for another can be 
more than appearance I ask then, whether the v^ew of knowledge 
as, not merely prevailingly but even essentially and evciusiielj, 
knowledge of objects has not been taken uncritically from the sort 
of apprehension that is most conspicuous in the evpenence of the 
unreflective finite being, viz the perception of material things? For 
eien our conceptual knowledge is thought of as knowledge of a 
range of objects, though of a ne« and more general tj'pe, and that, 
plainly, on the tune honoured assumption that nikil est »« intc/lcctu 
quod non fuent in sensu, and in total disregard of the Lcibnizian 
caieat itist mtellectus ifse' , which, inadequate as it is, at least 
should give us pause 

But not only must we extend our conception of knowledge, we 
must make a more piercing and unprejudiced inquiry into the 
foundations of our ontological inferences Like De®cartcs, though 
with even greater urgency, we must put aside all the generally 
accepted objects of human experience and science, not because we 
may be deluded in tlus or that matter by the special nature of our 
faculties, or by some interfering deus deeepior, but because, one and 
all, they are objects, and therefore no more than appearances, and 
that, even when they ate not distortions, but objects of the most 
unequivocal objectivity We must discover some indubitable existent 
or existents that are not merely things as they appear for others, bu t 

• Nor must we forget that Iheconclonon that Vno-^ledRe « impo<siWe 
claims to be knO'vlcdge. so that tlie assertion conflicts w ith it* own purrort 
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things as they are in themselves Our doubt gnaws deeper than any 
conceived by Descartes for he had but to assure himself that God 
IS perfectly good, and the deepest of his doubts was put to rest, but 
we, on the contrary, might almost say that the doubts that have 
threatened to devour us are not dispelled by but founded upon, the 
perfection of "God” at least we must say that they are founded upon 
the hmitations of the knowing "self m vutue of which in expenence 
it IS always confronted by an ' other” which because, and m so far 
as, it is an other, and not the self, can only appear objectively, but 
not be grasped as it is in itself This is the essential ' Idol of the 
Tribe”, which we must be able to correct or be compelled to settle 
down in a final scepticism 

But IS our search for truth then, altogether and in pnnciple 
hopeless ’ I think not for if the self is confronted by an other, equally 
that other is confronted by the self if the self can only know its 
other as object, and not as it is in itself, may it not know itself, not 
as object but as a thing in itself^ For m its apprehension of itself it 
IS not baulked by otherness it possesses itself It seems strange that, 
in his theoretical discussions at least, Kant seemed always to be 
thinking of things in themselves as others in themselves and made no 
use of the fact that the distinction between its nature in itself and its 
nature for another afflicts not only the others but also the self This 
too has a nature m itself as well as an appearance for others, and 
thus affords a more favourable case for our inquisition ‘ It is true 
that in bis practical philosophy Kant made a nearer approach to 
this point of view, for the moral law withm the individual has its 
ongm not in man's phenomenal nature but in his noumena! bemg 
as a rational thmg in itself Yet even here, the natural "radical 
objectivism” of the human mmd deflected him from undertaking an 
inquiry into the light thus shed on the nature of things in themselves, 
and confined his discussion to ethical questions relating to the 
character of moral action I do not wish to suggest that the problem 
IS easy if we attack it m the self's own citadel it is m fact intolerably 
difficult, and some may think it inscrutable, but what I am sajnng is 
that it is here xf anyuhere that it can, by man actually be met and 
solved But w e must approach it cautiously and by a circuitous path 
if w e are to penetrate to its very heart 

« Of course he dxscutses the distinction at some length {cf e g Crxtick of 
Pure Reason B 157-5) making nse of his charactenstic account of the differ 
vietx tf, 'airytriifg ••'I’anfenig 1 ^on txmscious VnOt 1 am t'noug'n even 
this IS a thought and not an intnibon teAal I am in myself I cannot know 
but only my appearance to mysdf, 1 e as an object in time Yet I exist as 
an mtelligence which IS conscious aoXdy (A Ms poaer of combtnalton 
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For our primary and typical thing in itself, then, I shall look where 
Rene Descartes himself looked to the self, and not to the nugatory 
world of objects For each man, his own active self is the cardinal 
and indubitably certified reahty This, in the real, he is; this, as his 
part of the real, he can infalhbly assert, this is his sample thing in 
Itself No man can doubt his own reality he may doubt its pnma 
facie appearances, even the appearances of himself to himself The 
whole of his life may be a dream from which he has never, and will 
never, awaken, but he cannot donbt that his hfe, or his dream, is 
founded upon an indubitable core of reality Certainly of no being 
can he be more certain than of the being that he fundamentally is 
The certainty is, indeed, complete when he defines it as certainty 
thcii he IS, and refrains from any positive assertion as to uliat he is 
Not that It can be true that he is, unless he does also possess a distinct 
nature the assertion that whatever he is, he can be certain ikal he i$ 
means no more than that he is certain of his reality while keeping an 
open mind about the precise character that he really possesses; not 
that he exists without character as an empty objectne pi'wrtKW of 
being He is certainly real he is an ens i« se. a thing m itself He also 
appears to himself, and perhaps also to others, he is a thing /o' 
himself and for others, an object He is conscious that his appearance 
often belies his real nature, and suspects that what he really* is, is 
neser fully manifested by hts obyective appearance WTiat, then, is 
he’ He is all that he is as a thing in itself, not what he is as an object 
for another (even when he is, in some sense, himself that other— 
as when he sees his own limbs and trunk) He distinguishes most 
clearly between his body and his mmd, and thinks of himself as an 
embodied mind, or a rational animal, according as he is chiefly 
impressed by his intellectual or by his physical characteristics Are 
these only appearances of the man, or are they his real character 
Can he as lie is in himself, be an extended body w ith a mind capable 
of thinking and perceiving objects’ If he is a vund^ he roust be that 
mind as it is m itself, actively performing the functions of a mind, 
if he is a body, he must be that body as it is m itself, actiixly perform- 
ing the bodily functions In himself he cannot be that mind as it 
appears as an object for another man. i e as it is viewed either by* 
the classical psycho’iogists asaset orsy-stem oS psydio’jugittili'WA'A’ss 
perceptions, volitions, judgments, and the like (mere mental entities 
or constructs about which we may speak, but which clearly’ ha\c no 
existence as things in themsehes. or eien, perhaps, as real objects 
for others) . or by behaviounstic psychologists as a complex function 
of the behavnour of an organized body, as that body and its bchanour 
appear for the perception and understanding of another man, or o 
ifiz 
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the man himself usmg his external senses. We cannot, therefore, look 
to psychology in either form for the nature of the human mind as a 
thing in Itself it is vitiated hy objectivity If again, man is a body, 
still in himself he catmot be that htmian body as it is commonly 
and outwardly perceived, as an objective appearance for an external 
perceiver (even though that perceiver is the man himself viewing 
himself as an external object) Nor will anatomical dissection lay 
bare his bodily nature as it is in itself for all the dissected parts 
remain as objects externally perceived You cannot discover the 
body as it is in itself by external perception either of the body as a 
whole, or of its dissected parts, to do so you must be the body 
actually carrying out its proper bodily functions Thus we cannot 
look either to common perception, or to physics, physiology, and 
neurology, for the nature of the human body as a thing in itself 
So that body and mind alike, as commonly perceived and scientifi- 
cally understood, are no more than objective appearances * 

Next, I shall try todiscoverwhat the human mmd and the human 
body are as things in themselves, and not as things for others, or m 
relation to others. 

(a) The Human Body as a Thing in Itself 

The nature of the human body as a thing m itself is a question to 
which I have devoted some attention elsewhere,* so that I must 
not, this evening, stay to elaborate the subject in much detail This 
was, indeed, my point of entry into the present set of problems, for 
It was the jirecise function of the human sense-organs m external 
perception that led me at the start to see that all our views on these 
subjects are vitiated by the natural "radical objectivism" of the 
fimte mmd, and that unless we can correct this "Idol of the Tnbe 

• Even the view of the mmd as the tuhjeti of know ledge, when w e do not 
try to objectify it, bears relahoo to the object that it knows and therefore 
as such stands condemned with its object This is true whether we adopt a 
subjectivist or a realist view concerning our knowledge of objects the subject 
of knowledge would bear relation to objectivity whether it created its object 
or recewed it complete or took a part only m its constructiOQ In the issue it 
will be seen that I deriie objectivity from otherness, and the object from the 
opposition and co-operation of self and other 

» See especially The Roots of Dwality in Human Knowledge (Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society 1937-38 pp 168-88) Perhaps I maybe allowed to 
say here that the account of perception given m the present lecture constitutes 
a deielopment of the aboi e-named paper and is. I hope therefore more 
credible I think that this may be especially the case with reference to the 
heavy work that seemed to be ass^ned m some sections of the former paper, 
to the human body as it is known to physiology This left me unsatisfied at 
the time, and I am relieved to find that it was not necessary to the theory 
advanced 
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par exceVence” A\e shall never gam insight into any subject that 
involves real action on the part of the body or of the mind Now 
plainly the body does something in perception, though it does not 
perceive, and we can only discover what that action is if we leaiT 
the objective appearance of the body, i e the body as it is for common 
perception, physiology, and neurology, and try to take up the point 
of viev of the percewer himself m the very act of perceiving This is 
easily said, but not so easily done, so firm is our interest in external 
perception 

How, for example, does the seeing eye perceive itself, what does 
the eye look like in the act of vision^ How does the touching finger 
feel itself what does the touching finger feel like m the act o f touch- 
ing’ If we can answer such questions we shall gam knowledge of 
what the percipient’s body is, not indeed in itself as a merely 
unconscious physical thmg, but /or its oun mtnd, for its supcradded 
conscaousness We shall not have achieved our end, but we shall at 
least have taken up an "mside” view, m place of the habitual 
external view of the body Using an optical analogy, I have expressed 
this refocusmg of perception by saying* that the mind has a ''diop- 
tric ‘ view of its own body, but an ''external” view of other bodies, 
and that in this inner view the man’s own body, as partially "reson- 
ant” to things other than himself, appears as identical with perceived 
nature I am sorry that it seems paradoxical to say that my ejc, as 
"dioptncally” viewed by mymmd.is identicalwifh visual nature as 
it IS for though iotyou. necessarily taking up an external stand- 
point, my eye is only an insignificant part of your visual nature, 
but I stiU think that there is no means of escaping the conclusion • 
So important, indeed, do I take this distinction to be that until it has 
been incorporated into the theory of perception, I see no hope of 
solving many of the problems that are discussed and di'=cu'sed 
mterminably m this part of philosophy, and I desire, therefore, 
seriously and urgently, to commend my suggestions to the notice of 
philosophers 

I now go further and say that all particular features of my 
perceived objective world are attributable to the nature of things 
other than my body m so far as they fall withm the limits of that 
body’s possible ’resonance”, but that the space lime in which i 
perceive them, and which is the ground of their contours, is attnbut- 
iWit Tiiy *wi;y vs v ‘htne^ -tu -tuifj 'inibw *iix '•Jimulus, of- their 
obstruction visual space time to my “eje”. tactual space time to 
my "organ of touch", and so on, and that these several space times 

•Lot at 

» The paradox IS even more pronounced »( I look at my eje m a mirror i 

then my "dioptntaV c^-e actually eontams tny objective e>-e (of an imas* *’ 
It) as one of its cunor details 
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are reducible to one because the di&rent senses are but modifica- 
tions and complications of the pnimtive sense of touch 

You may remember that Berkeley* said that empty space is 
unresisted physical motion, and occupied space, physical motion 
resisted what I am sa3nngis related to this account of the generation 
of space, but goes far beyond it Berkeleys assertion as it stands 
might m fact be regarded as analytical, seeing that it merely denves 
space from what already involves it, VIZ motion Such an interpreta- 
tion would I think, miss the pomt of Berkeley s discovery, accordmg 
to which (he motion that generates space is the inward expenence 
of moving, and not the outward appearance of being moved and this 
is essentially what I mean to assert when I say that empty space- 
time IS unresisted physical action, and occupied space time that 
action resisted Let me try to make clear the significance of this 
attempt to generate space time from the action of the self When I 
stretch out my arm and touch this lampstand with my finger, the 
distance of the tactual sense datum at the point of contact of my 
finger and the object is the amount of physical action that has taken 
place before resistance wras met and the sensation occurred Now 
you will say what do you mean by "amount of physical action"^ 
We have, you will say, in fact no perception of any such physical 
action as such, but only the continuous senes of sense data that we 
locate in the muscles of the arm, very much as we locate the final 
tactual sense-datum at the tip of the finger or at the surface of the 
lampstand If no knowledge of the occurrence is supposed to be avail 
able except what comes from the expenence itself then all you will 
possess will be a senes of "kuiaesthetic” sense-data followed by a 
tactual sense-datum at the point of contact of the finger and the 
lampstand How can it be supposed that this senes becomes a tactual 
sense-datum experienced at a rfistawce’ How do the kinaesthetic" 
sense-data {as we call them, supposing a more complete knowledge 
than our hypothesis warrants) become distance’ My reply is that 
no one, not even Berkeley, ever supposed that to be possible these 
■ ‘When I excite a. motion in some part of my body tl it be free or without 
resistance, I say there is Space Bnt if 1 find a resistance then I say there is 
Body and in proportion as the resistance to motion is lesser or greater, I say 
the space is more or less pure So that when I speak of pure or empty space. 
It IS not to be supposed that the word space stands for an idea distmct from 
or conceivable without body and motaon Though mdeed we are apt to thmk 
every noun substantiv e stands for a distinct idea that may be separated from 
allothers.whichhathoccasionediafiDitemistakes When therefore supposmg 
all the world to be annihilated besides my own body, I say there still remhms 
pure space thereby nothing else is meant bnt only that I conceive it possible 
for the limbs of my body to be moved on all sides without the least resistance 
but if that, too, were annihilated, then Qiere could be no motion and conse 
quently no Space ' [Fnnapies oj Human Knoatedge Part I sec ir6) 
Cf also De Volu sect 55 
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"kmaesthetic” sense-data are and not what is asserted to be 

the distance, viz the acUo» tiiat we objectify as “stretching out the 
arm and touching the lampstand'* Let us take an even simpler case, 
and reduce the movement to the btlle tap of the finger that I give 
to the bulb of the lamp to feel whether it is hot There is the slight 
“kinaesthetic ’ sense-datum in the finger, then the sting of the heat 
But IS there not more’ Is there not the possessed actton of tapping 
that unites the kinaesthesis and the sting into the total object 
“finger tapping bulb and feeling it hot" ? In a more prolonged mov'e- 
ment there is a greater complexity of kinaesthesis, but still the same 
unification by the action that is being performed, and that we read 
into the senes of sensations, and make into the perception of motion 
in space, with the stages marked off by the sense data This action 
is no object but a thing m itself, it appears as an object, under the 
stimulus of resistance, m the form of space-time with the resistance 
at a contour Hons the action itself a motion it as a motion, 

through the unification of the sense data under the schema of space- 
time That schema is thus the objectification of acticpn, ycat as the 
special distance is the objectification of Idiat action If it w ere not for 
the resistance offered by an other to the action of the self, \se should 
never conceive space tune at all its otherness induces us to interpret 
the action that we consciously possess, as motion that we can obsene , 
and from this, as Berkeley says, we derive distance The action m 
itself IS no object , the other, as it is experienced, extends or objectifies 
our action as space-time What I assert, therefore, is that if we had 
no apprehension going beyond the “kinaesihetic” and tactual sense- 
data, we should never apprehend distance, but only, at best, a senes 
of data in time But because we arc artuig while these data are 
presented, we find them to be ' kinaesthetic", i e we regard them as 
stages of a physical actton The action that is not in itself piij’SicaJ, 
is objectified as such, with a limiting contour qualified by sense- 
content * 

• I am aiwiors to make rt cleai that I am not asserting that there i* * 
se«f« of action when we act consciously This « m tact what I am denjuig 
fox a sense of action implies a seose-datom of action comparable to a colour 
sense-datum Dut this would be an injective content whereas the action o 
which lam speaking IS a thing in Itself, and Doobject 'When »e act conscious >, 
•Re consciously possess the action as it is in itself It is this action conscious 5 
possessed that umtes the sense data of kinaesthesis as marking stages of * 
action the action has stages only as thus operating and objectified as 
time in which the objectiie contents arc ordered The important fhmg M I * 

1 am acting in this set of changes I am waDang 1 am moving my finger, an 
so on The difficulty we e-spcnence m grasping this derivation of space • 
anses from the developed character of all our coticepUons and expressions 
physical action such as the etplonng of the shape of a body bj touch or^ 

The muscular sensations are so called only ui so far as they are „ 

the muscles that are already spatio temporal contours, our eaplonng o 
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Let this, then, stand as an account of what I mean when I say that 
the distance oi the object from the perceiver is the amoimt of 
unresisted action that is performed before a limit is reached where 
further action is resisted by an opposing other Now this action 
limited by the other, takes the self beyond itself to an awareness of 
that other, which thus becomes an object for the self, and not what 
it really is in itself, viz an action Its ottiemess as apprehended by 
the self is objectivity, that is, external or spatio temporal existence 
The action of the self thus comes to be interpreted as motion in 
space-time generating distance, and the limit to it, as an unpenetrable 
spatio temporal barrier This gives us a contour at ivhich the tactual 
quality resides 

But further the representation of the action of the self as motion 
in space time also implies the presence of the self as a “percipient 
frame of reference’ , and it is tom this that the idea of the human 
body develops (through complex and ambiguous mterperceptions), 
as both a set of exploring organs’ .and also as a 'region of reference' 
from which spatio temporal "distances' are reckoned — a body 
distinct tom, yet within, the general world of objects, and mobile in 
relation to them In the simplest case that we have been considermg, 
it IS the perapient spatio-temporal "ongm of reference rather than 
an objective ' organ only in more complex perceptions can this 
object 13 already thought of as physical action of the am and hand m runnmg 
over the contours But if we think ourselves back into the primitive stage of 
begiQsuig to act and dndmg an obstruction or resutance registered as sense 
content it will be understood bow our acbon is spatio temporahsed by the 
u^e to arrange the sense data in an order of co existences and sequences — 
an urge founded on practical needs The action does not itself appear as an 
ilemenf in the objective world bnt as its objectivit>' i e as space-tune • The 
orders of the various sense-data only detennine the special conformation of 
the ‘ bodily contours of space-tune — not its spatio temporahty This is the 
objectification of action in terms that will synthesize with the sense-data 
We do not know that they axe the only terms — a consideration that may throw 
light on the unknown Attributes of Spmoza s Substance Pn\ ate space time 
is the space-time required to do this for the sense-data of the individual 
actual space- time that required for the common sense-data of the social whole 
standard space time that required for the standard sense-data of science, 
which is thus so far a modification of the uniform space and tune of Neivton 
We need not suppose that the most elementary sense data are already spatio 
temporal they aresoonly msofarasthey aiecomplex Thus also they become 
vaned by appropnate spatio temporal synthesis and are distmguished from 
the primitive sense-datum of touch {which is indistmguishable from resistance) 
as sound colour taste etc 

• The same is true of the efiort ’ that Berkeley makes the determuung 
factor in ' absolute motion wesayne move over the road and not the road 
under us, because we are conscious of our ejgbrt la movmg But if this were a 
stme of efiort it would not help in the leasb for it would only be a new sense- 
datum It IS because it is co»saousfy possessed action that it detenmnes the 
mobon as ours, and not the road s 
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develop mio an objectn’e organ, or set of oi^ns, capable of being 
percened externally by the $e]f itself, Morling ftom adjacent phces 
within a total region determining the contours of the body. Thus the 
human body is then a "region of view", or percipient contour, at 
or from which we \ancnjsly observe the world of objects spafio- 
temporaliy separate itom it. and with which it establishes "reson- 
ance” Thus we think of the fingoras moving towards the fampstand, 
or m the simple case we were considering m which we are confined 
to the present ' touch”, of the percipient "place” as doing so, and 
of the distance of the object as being the space traced by the foger 
Or the moving ‘'point of view”, respectixely In still more complex 
cases, we may substitute for the movement of the finger, (he length 
of a stick with which we touch the object the tactual quality then 
resides still at (he impenetrable contour, i c at the /ar end of the 
stick This, indeed, is essentially what happens in vision, ahough the 
complication has usually made difficulties for the inquirer Viewed 
externally, vision is no more than a highly developed and differenti- 
ated mode of touch, m which hie the blind man groping ujfh his 
baton,' we explore distant objects with a vast a.ssejnbJage of ^mchro- 
nued "batons”* composed of "lines of force” or "raj-s of light”— 
whatever these phrases may properly be made to stand for So agaw 
for heanng we exercise the sense of touch with the ear. making use 
of a complex baton composed of vibrant air i No\»’ (hml once again 
of a self capable of receiving no more than a \crj’ simple tactual 
sensation, and devoid of all the data derived from the other senses 
the body of such a self is. for its percipient mind thus limited to 
<li aesthetic”* perception, no more than the space-time in which 
Its phj'Sical action is limited by a quahtied contour beyond which it 
‘ Cf the use of this anaCoji} b) Desesrir* m hi» account of \ision (La 
Dioptrijue Discours 1) 

» The complexity Of the organ of 'ision. as » ' asl assemblage of elemental 

organs all working together as compared With the rcUtise widrpendcnoeantf 

siraplicitj of the organs of touch, reciprocates with the total appearance of 
Msual space as compared with the cob«eb-Uke ' character of pure tactual 
space The finger eg traces the outlines o( the object while the eye sees the 
complete outtme at once at )ea.M vnlh small objects For an animal with 
isolated and independent vi-sual spots distributed hke the touch «pot$ ol a 

man sisuai space would be >ery like our actual tactual space when -oocorrected 
bj vision Xuditory «pace is most vagneliom the relative fluidity of its medium 
— like a blind man groping with a baton made of plasticine' 
s f fence the stars that we see with a bfow on the ej e the notves produced 
bj the surgeon sprobe in the ear, the«IenCeo(the vacuum and ouf blindness 
in a dark roam The speciahred scnse-rinalitics are I think spatio-temporal 
modes of synthesis of the pnowfivc toach-datuirt — at least from the eiternal 
point of vieve In themselves they are actions 

si no's vabfiA.vt'ste this term to avoid the ixvluwvetv optical suggestion* ol 
■‘tlioptnc — the term that I ha i e jwevioasb used to etpfess tlie perception »f 
have of ouf own sense-organs lo tbe act o( using them and not bj e.tternal 
perception their fcrmj i« oni /or ref/ not their being /c» oit 
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cannot act, while its object is that resisting contour occupied by the 
simple tactual quality « 

Consider such a self as finding no resistance to the action that 
constitutes it then its body (i£ it could ha\e a body) viewed by its 
mind (if any) di-aestheticatly. would be empty space-time We must 
remember, however, as my parenthe«cs are meant to suggest, that 
such anummpeded self would percene no objectue world, and would 
have no “di aesthetic” body, and hence no subjectne mind For it 
would ha\e no "other'* that it did not itself eternally create Thus 
neither objectmtj’, nor the reciprocal subjectmty of a percenmg 
mind, would anse for subjective mind and object are mutual 
emanations of the finiteness of a self at once limited and stimulated 
bj its other j et that other, equally with the self, is no object but an 
action Like the sohd mass of banum sulphate that is precipitated 
from the inter mixture ol sulphuric aad and banum chlonde, 
objectivity, or decorated space-tune, emanates from the mutuahty 
of acting self and reacting other From the action of the fimte -self 
ui relation to its hiruting other, space emanates from the poi erty of 
that action in companson with eternal creation, time emanates 
from the mutual resutaoce of self and other, the Imutmg contours 
of objects are traced as appearances of the other m relation to the 
self As to the qualities that occupy these contours, I will say less 
at the moment, I shall have good reason to speak of them at some 
length before I have done The ongmal prtmiuve tactual ' qualitj 
IS, 1 think, not difierent from resistance of action to action, or posiliv e 
impenetrability The action and the resistance or reaction are. of 
course, mutual, and the simple 'quality” thus occupies the «patio- 
tempoial contour 

The analpis to which I have now subjected the notion of body as 
a thing m itself is sufficient for my immediate purpose As a thin g m 
itself it must be unknowable.- but we can make some approach to 

■ Ongmally the quality sunply occupies the contour confronting the self s 
point of view and is thus perceived as common to the body and to the 
object Where the quality is very intense it tends to attach itself to the body 
as pam or pleasure where rt u more gentle and varied (as with softness or 
roughness) to the object Snccesave compLcations of the perception tend to 
confirm the attntjuWon of the quabty to the object as first suggested by the 
resistance of the other our combined evtemal and dl aesthetic perception of 
the body (in which the body may become an object, while other objects do 
not become the body) the nse of the mirror intersubjectiTe intercourse, 
the conditions of sight and hearing wbicb mate use of phjTicaJ media 
through which the object is felt as remote from the body all tend in the same 
direction 

» Unless, of course, we regard its action as including the action of self 
apprehension or conscious possession as perhaps we may The question is 
not of great importance for nltimate metaphysics if we must deny that body, 
e\ en as dl aesthetically perceived as space-bme, survives in the nltnaate 
Thing m Itself as eternal Extension, as perhaps we most 
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the conditions o! its reality if Tie view it from wthin its oim acti\ ely 
functioning being, as it appears for its own mind ttlien i\e do so. 
as with our own organism, when we view it "di-aestheticallj”, we 
find it to be, not an mdependent thing but an emanation of the 
relation of self and other an appearance of the other ansing from 
the opposition to the "conscious self by that other. In its spatio- 
temporality, equally with its pnmitise "quahty”, it is derived from 
the relation of self and other Abstract the content from the contours, 
and the spatio temporal schana collapses from vacuity It can only 
be mamtamed by the mutuality of self and other, for absolutely 
empty space-time is not even spatio temporal It is the absolute 
ghost I' Man as a thing in itself cannot therefore be a body a solitaiy 
self must be bodiless That the body is a ■phenomenon bene fundaiinn 
IS doubtless true, and follows from my analysis but it is not a nou 
menon a thing m itself Nor is its phenomenahty due to the imperfec- 
tion of our apprehension of it as an object, but to the mode of its 
ongin It is an emanation of self and other — it cannot therefore be 
a self in its own right * 

■ Thus the most perfect and conclusive science, for tibicb all liDOuledge 
would be mathematical would have for its object Nothing Not, however, 
the hothng that nothings, but the Nothing that ts nolhinged the science of 
ideal contours posited for the sabe of argument" 

* Spmoza on the contrary, asserts that Substance u objectifed, among 
infinite other ways as Extension, i e not empty space nor space as an 
abstract concept but the eternal genetic cause of all phjsical phenomena 
This seems to me to involve tbe presence m Substance as being in self, of 
action that is specifically physical (though not "corporeal ■ — tt Elh 1, xv, 
Sch) together with tbe infinite other forms of action If this meant no more 
than that Substance [Nalura miHrars) creates the physical world (as well as 
every other kind of world) the question would then arise at what point m 
the hierarchy of creation docs physical action first appear? Not, ee hypcihesi, 
withm tbe creative source but somewhere within Nalura nalurata The 
further question would then be where precisely are we to draw the line 
between Nalura nalurans and Nalura nalurala) It has been usual to draw it 
between Substance (^Attributes) on tbe one band, and the Iitimediate 
Infinite and Eternal Modes on the other In that case the Attributes are not 
creations of the divine objectifying mtellect but fall w ithin its creating nature 
That seems to make Extension a distinguishable thing in itself or dinne 
action among infinite other forms of action m Substance and this conflicts 
wath my analysis of it Dut if we draw the line between Substance as ultimate 
action m itself and the Attnbates as divine objectifications of that action 
produced by a creative Intellect we might then accept Extension («= ph>-sical 
action) as an Attribute of Substance— objectified not bj commerce of self and 
other (as with us) but by creative action Its objectification among finite 
beings might then be trac^ to a transcendent source expressing itsell in the 
transcendental genesis I have described Spmota s own proof {Elh 11, I et b) 

IS a poj/mori m that it infers tbe Attributes from individual thoughts and 
bodies by removing their limitations 
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(6) The Humah Mind as a Thing in* Itself 

My treatment of the notion of the human mind as a thing in itself 
can, happily, bemuch more sumtnaiy than that of the human body 
iihich has involved us m such complications and difficulties It is 
important, however, that I should consider it, even if but bnefly in 
order that my conclusions may not be mistaken for a crude mentalism 
To minds versed m the contrasts current m recent philosophy, it 
might seem that my reaction from “realism (i e objectivism) must 
necessarily involve me m a retreat to idealism (i e mentahsm) and 
that I must hold that a thmg in itself must necessanly be subjective 
mind Sly references to Berkeley might also tend to foster this 
supposition I must, therefore. lose no time m dealing with the claim 
of the human mmd taken strictly as a knamng subject, to the status 
of a thing m itself 

First of all let me re emphasize that this knowing mind must not 
be identified with what has sometunes been called the ‘ empmcal 
self, i e the self as it is supposed to appear as an object of reflection 
withm the range of experience There are no Lockian ' ideas of 
reflection.’ I confess that I have for long been very sceptical about 
this common object of psychological inquiry Subjective mind cannot 
appear as an object of reflection, we have no ideas of the operations 
of the mind Indeed, the “empmcal self is no more than a mental 
artifact produced by desperate psychologists m a misdirected and 
vain effort to make the study of the soul ' a ' science” by assimilat 
mg Its content and methods to those of the ph^-sical sciences It is 
this fundamental error that makes a great part of psychology no 
more than an exquisite instance of the ' radical objectivism of the 
human mmd Certainly, then, we must not look for the human mind 
as a thing in itself to any such quasi-objcct we must agree with 
Berkeley that of the soul or mind or self, we have no idea it is not, 
and cannot appear as, an object of knowledge If we are to apprehend 
its nature we must take it as a functioning subject And why, let me 
ask, should we not do so’ Our hypothesis is that, at least on one side 
of our empirical nature as men, we are such mindmg subjects must 
we not then, m the very act of minding, mindfully possess ourselves, 
m the very act of knowing, consciously possess ourselves’ Why 
should it be thought to be necessary, how should it be thought to be 
possible, in order to gam acquaintance with ourselves as mmds, to 
carry out a mystenous process of objectification, and then to reflect 
upon the vicious appearance’ Except, as I have said, m the interest 
of a psychology framed upon the mistaken analogy of the physical 
sciences" We need not, and we cannot, project ourselves outside of 

■ I do cot wish to afhnn that psychologists have in no degree succeeded m 
avoiding this vicious objectification of the soul But the fallacy has, I think 
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ourselves, m order to apprehend ourselves; tliere is no speculum 
mentis for the mind cannot appear as an object — not even «hen it is 
the mind of another We possess other minds m mutuahty, we do 
not knoio them as objects, though "e know their bodies, note their 
beha\nour, and "impute" their mentality With our own minds this 
is even more evident as knowing, we possess our knowing sehes; 
consciousness illumines both the object and the subject, though 
diHerently, to match the difiexence of status Jlore truly, perhaps I 
should say what we call "consaousness" is the knowing itself mas- 
queradmg as an abstract substantive, more ps^chologico To say 
"I am conscious of an object" is a fortiori to say "I am conscious" 
In knowing, we apprehend in appropriate w aj’s both the object that 
we know and the subject that is knowing it. and it is both inconven- 
ient and misleading to call both apprehensions by the same name, 
"knowing', without qualification* For though vt is true that the 
knowing mind cannot be prevented by its own conscious nature from 
consaously possessmg itself as active, yet this possession sliould be 
called being rather than knomtng * We are consciously aciiie in being 
aciiiely conscious . w e do not know our action as an object, w e possess 
It as cognitive relation to objects Tlie mind’s action constitutes its 
reality as a thing in itself, and not those factitious entities that are 
conveyed by the psychologist's abstract substantives cxpenence, 
consciousness, perception, knowledge, thought, belief, complex, 
emotion, and the rest These are false objectifications of subjective 
actions, and are dev'oid even of those empirical foundations that 
seem to support the analogous process of objectification in the phj steal 
sphere For while it is true that in some sense vie ifo perceive phj’Sieal 
or extended spatio temporal objects, no one in any sense has ever 
apprehended, or could ever apprehend, these false pisjchological 
objects They are not enlta realui, or even enha objectna, but eniio 
rationis if not, indeed, entia ficta 

never been sufficiently recognixed tor psychologists to be as keenly on their 
guard against it as it desenes Even the psycbo-analv-tic schools that have 
made the most determined eiforts to get at the real action of the soul, have 
produced not a few new monstrous mythological ps>chical objects 

■Spinoza, however as a good mteUcctualist, has it would seem, no qualms 
' Strictly speaking the idea of the mind that is the idea of an idea is nothing 
but the reality of the idea in so far as it is conceived as a mode of thought 
vnthout reference to the object if a man knovvs anj’thing, he, b) that ver) 
fact, knovv-s that he knows it and at the same time knows that he knows that 
he knows it, and so to infioit) (Ett II, «i Sch ) The philosopher is 1 
think, emphaLSiztng the same point, \« that consciousness illumines the 
whole experience both on its subjective and on its objective side For an 
idea IS not a passive thing bke a dumb picture on a tablet ■ but involves 
the very act of thinking {Elh II xkt, Sch.) Bat his expression is obscure 
* And in the same way our apptehension of anotlier mind is a discoverj' of 
identity rather than a contemplation of diflermce or it u nothing 
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Thuswe must reject the objectification of subjective nund even 
more vigorously than we rejected the objectivity of body But 
further, our rejection of body as a thii^ m itself extended even to 
the relatively truer inner or *‘di aesthetic" perception of it, because 
it contracted to objective nonentity when deprived of relation to its 
other, so also \v e must deny the tnsalas of subjective mind even in its 
subjectivity, because it thus bears relation to objects We need not, 
it IS true, go so far as to say either that the objects create the imnd, 
or that the mind creates its objects, for the objection apphes to know - 
ledge as a relation e\ en of mutually independent subject and objects 
Subjective mind is vitiated by that relation for without objects it 
must contract to subjective nonenfily ' Jfy principle therefore, that 
objectmty is an emanation of the interaction of self and its other, 
condemns not only objective body but also subjective mind — ^because 
knowing as such bears essential relation to objects and disappears 
with them 


II 

We have been compelled to deny that the human mini, whether 
taken as a psychological ‘‘object’’, or as a knowing subject related to 
objects* in some sense given to it, and also the human body, whether 

< This cond«mRatioQ only concerns subjectnt suad i e mmd qua Imowms 
objects and not mud la its conscious self possession la cbe same ny the 
rejection of body concerned only its objectmty. and not its self-occupation 
But It remains a question for me at least whether tbe action that is the real 
‘‘body u Itself and the action that is the real mmd in itself can be distin- 
guished except in their relative perfections as actions For the self-occupied 
‘ body ' is not spacio-temporal and Che self p o sse s sed mud , Chough it u 
conscious IS not m tbe strict sense * knowing The common distinction of 
bod) and mmd has thus been superseded in tbe action m itself that constitutes 
the self ^Vhethe^ the perfect self possession of an mfinite being involves its 
spatio eternal objectification and reciprocal subjectihcation is tbe question 
that Spiaoza answered by making both ExtensioB and Thought Attributes 
of Substance The question is to some estent one of definition for plainly 
Spinoza did not mean by Extension a quantity of space (£rh I. xv, Sch ) 

) et neither does be mean merely that tbe action that is Substance is absolutely 
free, 1 e has no limiting other for this truth appears as a separate proposition 
(r/i I xm) Perhaps he means that since Substance is an eternal action, 
perfectly possessing itself, this entails a donble objectification of its essence, 
as eternal Thought of action, and as eternal action thought of viz Extension 
But though we must not forget that he does not conceive the divine Intellect 
anthropomorphically as dependent on the action of its independent other 
(S/i I XVII Sch ) hiS weiv certainly soMDs to involve an oUimafe ictellec- 
tualism that may well be no more than the last refuge of the radical objecti- 
vism ’ that I have deplored But. on the other hand, objectification may be 
s)'Tion)-mous with creation the essential action of Substsmee 

» This apphes to conceptual objects as well as to perceptual, in so far as 
the content of tbe Jonner, fuu objects, zs derived from the fatter 
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\newed externally, or ev en di-aesthetically , are things in themselves 
Both subjective mmd and objective body are denved beings, they 
constitute together the expenential bifurcation that issues from the 
relation of finite self and its complementary other This is i^hat I 
have meant when I have sometimes asserted that a finite being is 
no mere "section” of the Real, but one of its real "parts” As a section 
it could never have "subject-object" experience, it could not trans- 
cend itself even so far as to apprehend "objects" It is a finite- 
infinite, transcending itself because ils other is its complement Out 
of this self transcendence arises "experience”, or the bifurcation of 
self as knou’cr of objects, and other as object knov.-n Because it is 
finite, the action that it is in itself is limited by the actions that are 
its others, because it is self-transcendent, its action is brought into 
relation mth those actions These, then, it apprehends as objects 
(i e beings /or other), because, as other, they limit the indeterminac}" 
of Its action In themselves its others are no more objects than is 
the self, their objectivity is then apjjearance for the self as finite 
Yet Its other is not merely the ftmU<i£ton of the "fcee" action of the 
self. It IS its opportunity, its field of determmate action, through uhich 
its freedom of indetermuia^ becomes a real freedom of purpose 
Thus objects are never merely expressions of objectinty they are 
never mere spatio temporal contours determined by mutual imjxine- 
trabihty but at least ^ualttted objects, often molmitlly rtacUng 
objects, sometimes uiatly responsne objects, vlvite here and there 
appears a friend, an alter ego. a beloved But these qualities, this 
technique are not what make the object spatio temporal, but are 
progressive tnumphs oier objectivity, by which the self finds itself 
in its other, and its other m itself ‘ This is the more fruitful obierse 
of objectivity, by which the empirical seissura of subject and object 
IS progressively cicatmed This is the reahzaiion of the object, that 
offsets and corrects the objectification of the real Nor is it eier wholly 
absent from our evpenence even the objects that we most passnely 
obseive are nei er pure objects or spatio temporal contours M’e find 
m them the resistance or imjjenetrability that the sell shares with 
its other — for here, too, action and reaction are equal and opposite 
We assign to them also the sense-quality which in di acsthesis 
decorates their contours, and in external perception is traced to 
the external appearance, or body, of the self, rather than to the 

‘ The abstract Ireedom of the finite sell is mdetcmuiiac}" only m so far 
as it IS conceived as abstract In ita concrete relation "ith its other, the 
supposed indetemiinaej is realized as partial selWetcrnunation. and even 
self lepslation This reaches its ideal expression in the real Ireedom ol the 
creative One 

‘ So by mj love 
Thj-self away art present with me atiU *' 
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objects And to these qualitied olqects we impute matenality. and 
sometimes life or vitality, on the analogy of these modes of action 
as they fall within our own ejqienence correlated with our external 
perception of our own bodies It is as absurd to think of life as an 
objective thing ui itself, as it would be to think of materiality as a 
thing in itself,! or as we have shown it to be, to think of mentahty 
These are modes of action, real in themselves m their degree, and as 
actions, but infected with nnreahty as they are ' imputed" to spatio- 
temporal objects For thus they are externalized, objectified, and 
either taken as no more than functions of spatio-temporal motion, 
or what is no less erroneous, though better in intention, as mystenous 
objects of unknown character, inhabiting and actuatmg spatio- 
temporal contours 

I have just spoken of the way m which we "impute’’ quality and 
action to objects, but. as I explained at an earher pomt of my 
argument, this “imputation’ is no more than the appearance in the 
ambiguous perception of our common life, of that which is, for 
di-aesthesis, immediate possession This is most evidently the case 
with our apprehension of subjective mind in another person from 
the double standpoint of out common experience, it seems that we 
impute' the mind after an examination of the behaviour of the 
object and on the basis of an analogy with our own inner expenence 
and externally observed bodily behaviour But no one really behnes 
that this IS the way in which we have contact with our fnends and 
associates, much less the child with its mother, or the lover with his 
mistress Our possession of each other involves no inference we are 
united in rational intercoune just as material things are united in 
mutual action and reaction and living things in organic mutuality 
We call an object that resists our push, matenal because we have 
possessed its resistance, the object that responds to our organic 
stimulus, living because we have possessed its vital response, the 
object that converses with us. rational, because we have possessed his 
meaning, and where the understanding is perfect, a fnend while m 
love we directly possess, and are possessed by, the beloved No 
concrete object m our expenence is purely objective,* and m the 
beloved, objectivity is superseded, so that bodily death itself, and 
the cessation of all knowledge, cannot overcome lov e 3 Here w e have 
no longer the recogmtion of something objective to degrade our 
possession by distance and transiency, but the direct intuition and 

■ TtiMS vitalism like matenatism and mentahsm, is only an expression of 
our radical objectivism These are all forms of action, and not spatio- 
temporal objects Jvor can uerscapeby the Huouan expedient of ‘‘neutralism'' 

» Space-time is the pure object (=» O) 

"Love s not Tune » fool thiongh rosy bps and cheeks 
\\ ithiTi his bending sickle s compass come 
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mutual possesbion of self-transcending seh*es « And so the bifurcation 
of experience is healed no longer is the self divided from its other 
bj' "a great gulf’, and negated by its detenmnation, but the self 
possesses itself in its other, and is determined by its negation All 
finite experience lies betneen these limits, and is the emanation of 
our finite infinite nature as action Its transcendental ongin has been 
expressed as ‘‘imputation" of content, or quality, or action, to spatio- 
temporal contours but, as we ha^e seen, it is "imputation” onl) m 
so far as we view the cognitive situation externally; as a relation of 
an embodied self to a world of objects In that \iew, we suppose that 
the content in the knowens "imputed" totheobject The appearance, 
I ha\ e said, is ambiguous, m that it implies a double mode of percep- 
tion the rfj aeslhettc, m \nrtue of which we perceii e (e g ) the "red” 
as located at the objective contour of the "rose”, and the externa!, in 
virtue of which we perceive our own body as compresent with the 
red rose, that acts upon it to produce a certain "lesonance” in the 
ej e We then conclude that the red as ve ferceii t tl must be really in 
the stimulated eye, and not m the rose, so that we think that we 
impute the red in the eye to the rose that wc see Yet as I have 
sometimes said how snugly the red fits the contours of the ro^e . how 
impossible to separate them** 

‘ Thus the distmction between the qualitied objects that wc ptrcttit, and 
the actwe objects that we r/fo/ni/e b) their reaction to or their co-operation 
ivith our active bodies i$ a difierence between the object that is fit rn us in 
our concourse with our other and the object that ue cfmtruet by imputing 
action of various grades on the analogy of our own active body The Kantian 
categones are pnmanlv principles of the constitution of phjtical bodies, 
objectivity belongs as we have seen pnraanly to space-tirae, though the 
categonied objects are still infected with objectivntj So with all the tjTies 
of action • imputed to objects they are infected with objectivity because 
our active body is itself an object— though ambiguously so, because the self 
IS Mewing It extemalU rather than as it essentially should, di aesthtticallj 
Thus we assign the action that we really possess as selves, to a bod> that is 
no more than an appearance of the self then on this confused analogy we 
impute action in the other to its appearance In love these confusions are 
put to confusion w hen the self possesses the other, not as other— for the other 
in itseli IS not other but sell — but as sell It is thus that lose is the '’cinenda 
tion of the intellect 

• My analysis of the perceptual situation agrees in principle, I think, with 
that given bi Reid butgoes^neathittoproMdca tranwndentil explana- 
tion of the suggestion and belief of the real existence of an object, that 
he asserts to belong by nature to the ‘ simple apprehension or sensation, and 
to be neither subsequent to it nor an tstjennet from it It explains also Reil » 
refusal to make sensation the mere abstraction that his analysis of j'crcep- 
tion would seem to entail The suggestion and lielief I have combincvl as 
' imputation' , and assigned to an external view of the perceptual situation, 
which in common experience is made at once more adequate and more 
ambiguous by the inclusion of relations that can be apprehended only in the 
di aesthesis of the percipient 
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Now we may ask what coiresponds in the “di-aesthetic” percep- 
tion to the “resonance” of eye and rose that appears m the external 
view? In di-aethesis the eye is not an object among the other objects 
within the visual field it has, so to say, expanded* to include all that 
falls withm visual nature Thus in di-aesthesis there is no "resonance” 
of eye and rose as objects within the field, that “resonance” is the 
objective transcript of the relation of the real "eye” and the real 
“rose”,ie of the visual action and its congruent other Theobjective 
'red rose" is the offspring of that relation, m which the spatio- 
temporahty is the expression of otherness, and the quahty content 
the expression of identity For the quahty belongs to the spatio- 
temporal contour that expresses the limits of the action of self and 
other The objective red rose is an appearance of some ‘ filament” of 
identity in difierence of self and other Berkeley, it is true, demed 
that colour could be divorced from extension (though his own theory 
of the minima vtstitlia refutes his assertion)— my assertion is that 
the qualities of the red rose belong to the real other, as actions , while 
the objectivity is appearance Thus we do not impute” either the 
quahty “red to the spatio temporal contour of the object-rose, or 
the action “red" to the rose as a thing m itself we find them there in 
both cases » The term "imputation” only has apphcation within the 
ambiguous perception of our common life which needs both external- 
ity and di aesthesis, and “bunches them together” uncntically thus 
giving nse to problems that have “graveUed ’ philosophers for 
centuries 

The same is true m essence, and in some respects even more 
obviously, of all the content that we apprehend as present m spatio- 
temporal contours materiality, based on action and reaction, 
vitality, based on stimulus and response mentahty, based on 
rational conversation — m each case we have possession of the other 
appearing as at a common boundary m space-time, though with 
mcreasmg discomfort Only when we come to love does the spatio- 
temporal appearance at last utterly collapse as mcongruous and 
futile, here neither "imputation” nor "discovery" will serve, but 
only ‘ possession” The self and its other coalesce to a concrete unity 
in difference If we contmue to regard the beloved as embodied, that 

' The expansion is less incredible li we remember that sight has been 
extended even on the external view by the optical batons that correspond 
to the blmd man s stick m the case ot touch The blmd man s hand has for 
his di aesthesis, been transferred to the ferule So my eye touches the Great 
Nebula, and rests upon Onon 

» I will go so far as to say that the real ' rose tnacts red — and does so 
consciously, m so far as it is capable of acting consciously Thus also the 
reddened retma of my eye enacts red and consciously when the ophcal 
"batons ‘ are working badly thiuugfa some error of focussing Cf also Des 
cartes s remarks on night vision m cats m La Dtoptrique Disccmrs I 
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identity is bifurcated, and we experience love as physical contact, as 
physiological intercourse, as soaal co-operation, as "the raamage of 
true minds”, as a complete understanding, but love as it is in itself, 
is that identity of self and other that is ideally expressed as "the 
infinite love \\here%\ith God loves himself ” For this is the full self- 
possession of his creative nature [Natura natiirans) in the full expres- 
sion of that nature (Naitira naturala) In God the two are necessarily 
one, because the other is not given, but is a perfect self-creation in 
us, because the other is given, their muon is contingent. Nevertheless, 
it is possible, for, as I have said we are no mere sections of nature, 
but real parts of it, not dead fimtes, but self-transcending finites, or 
fimte-infinites * 

In all knowledge of objects, then, there is a simultaneous opposition 
and co-operation of self and other so far as the other limits the self, 
it appears as spatio-temporal, so far as it is its opportunity, its 
"opening", the spatio-temporal contour is occupied by quality or 
technique That content is apprehended by possession In so far as 
we possess the action that is colour, or sound, or touch, we find it 
m the other, in so far as we possess the action that i$ matenality, we 
find It m the other, as we possess the action that is bfe, we find it in 
the other And we find each truly only where it is to be found, though 
under the categones of our impotence. > e m spatio-temporal 
contours we apprehend objects as active — though m truth only 
selves can be active The activity that we impute to objects is a 
derived activity, or relative degradation of it motion, causation, 
instinct, technique, vkw ed as operating among objects, are exiles in 
a strange land Yet they are not exiles to the self that acts because 
I am material. I can grasp and make use of the materiality of the 
stocks and stones, because f am living. I can enter into and respond 
to the vitality of the ammal, because I am a knowing mind, I can 
understand and converse ivith the minds of other men , because I am 
active, I can understand and co-operate with the endeavours of my 
fellow men, in so far as I love, I can possess the action of the bclo\ cd, 
and be possessed, for this is love's technique It is thus that spatio 
temjwral contours become objects, sense-data become things, the 
physical, vital, the lutal, animate, the ammal, intelligent, and man, 
a god* It is thus also that artifacts become "worl^ of art"; the 
politician, a statesman , and the moralist, a saint Wc may, indeed. 

ioiiescnte the fd jDaotejiaJ thirty the inter- 

course of livmg things, the commumon ol minds, as their "love" for 
one another, forloveia}’5bare"the pith and marrow of our attribute” 
Knowledge of objects is the nostalgia of the selftfd'/in^s/by otherness 

■Cf BdS TM V. xxxM 

* "He said, 'Ye are gods unto whom the divine apprehension was 

given" (John x 35) 
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Thus our onginal ‘'dissatisfaction with the form of knowledge as 
such", that destroyed our confidence in all the objects with which 
knowledge has to do, is at once established and mitigated by a 
closer scrutiny of the content of knowledge We have found that no 
actual object is entirely constituted by objectmty, though by its 
objectivity it must needs be infected and vitiated Even the objects 
of pure dynamics are possible only through the inclusion of action 
that is not objective nay the very contours of space-time are 
expanded, and determined, and sustamed, by action And the elabora- 
tion of scientific knowledge conceming more and more concrete 
objects matenal organic, animate, conscious, mvolves an increasmg 
reliance upon intemality and action, by which spacetime pro 
gressively loses its pre-eminence So the form of knowledge is 
quahfied by its content, its objectivity by technique, and with 
mcreasmg intimacy as knowledge perfects itself in love for love is 
pure technique ‘ Thus while the form of knowledge divides the 
object from the subject, and thus desubstantializes both, the content 
of knowledge is their reunion and reconciliation The ghostly things 
in themselves are reahzed as knowledge blossoms into love, mean- 
while, the external objects with their pnma facie ineluctable giv^n- 
ness and unpenetrable solidity, and all the mighty frame of things 
m hmitless space and unendmg time, correspondingly "vanish away 
into nothuig, by a regular and just dimmution '* 

My adventure is at an end we have explored the labyrinth 
together, and come safely out at last The ghosts that first startled 
us have established themselves as the soul and essence of reality, 
the objects that seemed so real have been shown m their true colours 
as the essential "double gangers", with space tune as the ghost par 
excellence And so, though bitten desperately by a deeper even than 
Cartesian doubt, 

"The man recovered of the bite. 

The dog it was that diedl” 

• Ct Descartes, Reply to Obj V Med lu sect lo 
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THE AESTHETIC DOCTRINES OF SAMUEL 
ALEXANDER 

LORD LISTOWEL. Ph.D. 

Those, bke the present \V’nter, for nhom the late Samuel Alexander 
unlocked doors to new realms of wisdom and delight, or who basked 
in the sunshine of encouragement and kindly advice he gave so 
readily to younger men, will understand with what alacnty this 
opportunity was seired of paying a small tribute to the memory’ of 
so unusual and attractive a personality To resurrect the mind that 
has built of its own fabric a mansion so vast that its chambers have 
room for every fact of experience and every’ theory of science will 
always provide a happy and appropriate memorial to one whose 
mam business in life was the disinterested speculation idohzed by 
the Greeks as the worthiest employment to which the human spmt 
can devote its powers My own share m this labour of love is small 
and Lmited in scope, I want to fill in one comer of the picture of 
Alexander s philosophical system, drawn by Professor Muirhead m 
the last number of Philosophy by descnbmg in some detail what he 
thought about Art and Beauty in their most important aspects and 
relations 

If one were to venture a conclusion from the sheer bulk and 
volume of Alexander s philosophical writings, one would say wnth 
little hesitation that aesthetics was his youngest, and after meia* 
physics, his favounte child Putting ontology on one side as naturally 
the most serious topic for a bom system builder, nourished from 
uitellectua] infancy on the Bradlcyan tradition, there w-as no branch 
of philosophy to which he devoted more time and study, or about 
which he wrote more voluminously and talked more incessantly, 
than the theory of the Beautiful Pnor to the production m 1920 
of his magnum opus, he managed to find leisure in the interstices of 
teaching for one book on ethics and another on epistemology’, but 
from that date until bis death last summer, a span of eighteen con- 
secutive years, he was constantly reading papers and publishing 
pithy manifestos on aesthetics alone of the many subjects that might 
hav e absorbed the unfettered attention of his final penod It has 
happened on numberless occasions that a poet's creative impube 
burned brightest in the years of his youth, growing steadily dimmer 
and more pedestnan with the passage oC time, but crabbed age, 
with its passionless serenity and detachment from personal pre- 
occupations, is more usually the blooming season for philosophy 
iSo 



AESTHETIC DOCTRINES OF S ALEXANDER 
It was certainly no disadvantage to Samuel Alexander that he 
took the plunge into aesthetics from the topmost pinnacle of fame, 
at a moment when he ^vas already recognized on all sides as the 
leading spirit of his generation in British philosophy, and long after 
the laurels of academic prowess and professional success had lost 
whatever glamour they may once have had In the cool evenmg of 
his life there ivas nothing left to distract him from the smgle-minded 
quest of truth 

But why of the many unsailed seas he must have been tempted 
to chart, did his insatiable cunosity launch him on a last voyage 
into the rough ivaters of aesthetic theory^ There is no certain answer 
to this question What we do know is that the third person of the 
hallowed trmity whose members are Truth, Goodness, and Beauty 
had hitherto been sadly neglected as compared with the £jst two, 
and that a treatise on aesthetics was urgently required as the coping 
stone of a neatly finished philosophical system Yet it would be a 
gnevous error to suppose that his fondness for the subject was due 
solely or even mainly to sjistematic grounds Art, m its mamfold 
shapes, attracted him irresistibly, and poetry m the wide sense 
most of all. Professor Muirhead has descnbed his habit of reciting 
great chunks of Shelley to his fnends 

His temperament was not that of the cold blooded intellectuals 
whose mam interest in a work of art is that of a surgeon in the 
corpse he has successfully dissected The wealth of illustration in 
his wntings afford us a glimpse— rare enough in a philosopher— of 
one who wrote and talked about Art because he really loved the 
pictures, statues mansions, poems novels, and plays that are its 
concrete mamfestations Communion with the fictitious characters 
of the dramatist and the inanimate figures of the sculptor or the 
pamter was much easier from him than communication with real 
people, and one likes to think that much of the happiness denied 
him by his infirmity in personal relations was given back by a closer 
intimacy with the more distmguisbed inhabitants of an imaginary 
universe However that may be, the meticulous care he himself 
paid to the manner in which his ideas were expressed showed a 
keen appreaation of and a high esteem for verbal artistry No 
writer practised more faithfully than he (he precept he laid down 
about words being used by the hteraiy artist for their own sake, 
and not as mere handcarts in which meanings are trundled about 
from one imnd to another Not that he ever allowed the philosopher 
in him to play second fiddle to the artist, his prose, for all the nch- 
ness and harmony of its texture, is forged in the first instance to 
yield perfect clanty of definition, to sustain ngorous argument, and 
to convey to his readers the logical structure corresponding m the 
mmd of man to the material structure of the world about us A 
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Patef or a Flaubert would probably have despised him as a mere 
craftsman 

He had in full measure those blessed gifts of good taste and minor 
executive abihty that aesthetic theory can no more educe from 
the ungifted than racial theory can bestou blue eyes and flaxen hair 
upon the most nal\e belie\ers in Aryan superiority Besides, the 
range of his appreciation \ras not limited by exclusive attachment 
to any single branch of fine art. or by an engrossing enthusiasm for 
fk ^ j school or stj le, classical or romantic, ancient or modem, to 

the detriment of the many other off shoots of the artistic faculty m 
the last five thousand years of history His appetite for Beauty was 
insatiable, and hissensibilityrespondcd like awell tuned instrument 
to every note that was struck upon it One important and unhappy 
limitation does, however, deserve mention The deafness that 
plagued him throughout his life, and grew painfully worse in his 
later years— one could only speak to him latterly through the black 
sound box of an electncal instrument— shut him off from what 
many of us stUl behei e with Schopenhauer to be the queen of all the 
arts For he listened to music at second hard, with the ears of 
competent but often onesided critics, and that explains why his 
comments on the purest of the arts are scanty and strangely 
unsatisfactory as compared with what he wntes about things 
seen or read with his own eyes 

Such was the psychological background of the most interesting 
contribution to a clear mteUectual grasp of Art and Beauty made 
by any English wnter on these topics smee the time of Bosanquet 
n now let me sketch, quite briefly and m broadest outline, 
Alexander's attitude to the pnncipal problems, philosophical and 
psychological, of aesthetics Nowhere m his wntings do we find any 
definition or even discussion of the nature and scope of the mo«t 
recent outgrowth from the mam stem of philosophy W’e can only 

of inquiries 

a c objMt he is studymg covers the whole range of our expen 
cnce o t e Beautiful ui art and nature, and the relation in which 
It stands to our expenence of the other values and to the total, all- 
!!? reflective consciousness is aware Tlie 

.e ^*1 ° ° u j ^^^^‘rreh into this miscellaneous bunch of problems 
ft. i’f throughout his philosophical work, the 
from observed facts to broad generaliza- 
an ac f§ain to the stubborn particulars by which they mu't 
^ ^ would be platitudmous nowadays to mention the 

/-os rrion method in aesthetics were it not for certain Italian 
thinkers who still sm against the light It is perhaps remarkable 
that Alexander never succumbed to the temptation that besets a 
system builder to squeeze facts willy nUly into the logical strait- 
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jacket of his preconceptions His happy blending of Herbert Spencer’s 
patient empincism with the bolder systematic sweep of Bradley and 
the giant figures of German ideahsm was nowhere more fruitful than 
in his treatment of aesthetics 

The more technically philosophical aspect of his intellectual task 
was to compare and contrast Bteuty with the other members of the 
value trinity to locate the rightful place of their common parent in 
the scheme of things, and to decide whether the Beautiful is a simple ' 
quality of outside objects orbomof their relation to an artist s mind, 
for axiology, ontology, and epistemology are inalienable perquisites 
of the professional philosojJier Let us take as our starting point his 
definition of value, and fcOlow out the path descnbed by one of its 
consequences "Value ” he says in the second volume of Time, 

and Deity, "m its greatest dilution and least intention is the relation 
between things in virtue of which one satisfies a want of another " 
Now as wants' and their satisfaction' permeate and pervade 
everything e\ery%vhere, and as possible sources of ‘ satisfaction"aie 
as vaned and numerous as the wants ’ they cater for a value is 
not a prerogative of man or a famt gleam of what is changeless and 
abiding amid the flux of nature Beauty, whatever the Platonic 
philosophers and theologians may say, is no better equipped than 
Goodness or Truth to furnish a short cut to a transcendent reality, 
for like all our values it is relative to the mentality of human beings 
and Its future is inextricably bound up wth their history upon earth 
A little more humility, a little stncter unpartiahty, would convmce 
us that the universe is not moulded to accommodate the needs and 
desires of our puny selves, but rather that our noblest cravings and 
boldest aspirations are simply a special instance of ordinary happen- 
ings observable at every level of organic and morgamc being Thus 
it IS that we have below the philosophicil^yalues those ' psycho- 
logical ’ values which spnng from the satis£iction of our biological 
urges, — hunger, thirst, sexual need — ^the "economic ' values ansmg 
from the relation between material wants and a limited number of 
material goods, and the "instinctive values pervading animal and 
plant life from the complex organism of the anthropoid apes down 
to the pullulating unicellular families of ultra microscopic bactena 
Descending yet lower in the scale of being, we find the drama of 
w orth being vigorously enacted by the atoms and molecules of in- 
organic matter, for lo and behold, the lordly and bivalent oxygen 
atom refuses stoutly to be satisfied by anything less than the con- 
stant attendance of two hydrogen atoms And what about the 
irresistible fascination, termed ‘ natural election' by Professor Laird, 
of a magnet for the iron filings that fly like a flock of lovers to its 
embrace? It would seem indeed, that wherever two things are 
related m time and space, they have a value for one another 
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In the evolutionary cosmogony of Alexander, values in the 
narrower and human sense are the ^ghest and most recent emergent 
from a changing but progressive universe. The infinite and everlast- 
ing space-time continuum — surely a modem version of Spinoza’s 
substance — which encompasses all that is and carries in its womb 
all that IS to be, has blossomed forth at immerise intervals, by a 
process of spontaneous emergence, into the whirlwind dance of elec- 
trons, into the delicate tissues of living organisms, into the sudden 
light of consciousness, and into the rapturous aivareness of i alues or 
ideals, and is still m travail with an unborn God who ivill be as 
superior to the most god-hke man as he now is to the sangim’^ry 
carnivores of the jungle Such, very briefly, is the relativ e but eles-ated 
function of Beauty in the life of man, and its proper status in the 
boundless empire of nature 

If we probe deeper into the separate values that lend dignity to 
personality and provide a fixed purpose among a w elter of conflicting 
aims, we shall find that their worth denves from the satisfaction 
they give to certain deep-seated impulses we all share Thus Beauty, 
we are told ‘‘is that which satisfies the constructive impulse used 
contemplatively," while Goodness gratifies the social or herd impulse 
of the virtuous man and Truth slakes the disinterested curiosity of 
the scientist and philosopher As seen from the viewpoint of the 
relative importance of mind and its environment m the manu- 
facture of value, fine art, in which the artist mixes in some sort his 
personality with his materials, stands rmd way between Goodness 
and Truth For m science the brute facts of nature control and direct 
the mind, whereas virtue appertains to motives and draws all its 
nourishment from volitional sources But these superficial differences 
only serve to mask an underlying identity, for Truth is the mtellectual 
awareness of reality, the reflective self-consciousness of the whole 
unconscious universe, and therefore includes within its boundaries 
the Good and the Beautiful as well as much that is actively opposed 
or stonily indifferent to these highest values 

It might not unnaturally be supposed that so intransigent a realist 
as Alexander would have joined the schoolof thought that has singled 
out some common characteristic of external objects, such as the 
form with which they have been mvested by natural forces or in 
which they have been moulded by man, as the hall-mark, of the 
BcatitiStii in art and natum Not so, fiowever. fora cmnd 
elastic to respond to the nch variety of expenencc. The “tertiary" 
qualities of things cannot be regarded like their "primary" -md 
secondary ’ qualities as real properties of the objects to which wc 
attnbute them for Beauty docs not belong to the full-blowm rose 
in the same sense as its contour, its size, its colour, its texture, or 
Its fragrance These so called qualities are in fact the product of a 
184 
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unique combination of mind and matter, of subject and object, being 
a supenor mongrel bred of the undeclared mamage between man 
and nature ‘Tn every value” we are told in the second volume of 
Space, Time, and Deity, "there are two sides the subject of valua- 
tion and the object of value, and the value resides in the relation 
between the tw'o and does not exist apart from them ” This happy 
compromise between realism and idealism enabled Alexander to 
avoid the pitfall of an undiluted subjectism as successfully as the 
snare of a naive objectivism in aesthetics, for there can be no glimmer 
of Beauty m the unuerse without the work of art as well as the 
artist, without the sunset or the starht sky as well as their human 
witness, ivithout an assortment of matenal objects m an outside 
world as well as minds that people it wnth the anunated figments of 
their happiest dreams 

An obvious but paradoxical conclusion is that when we wax enthu- 
siastic about the beauty of natural scenery, we are really praismg 
our own artistic perception of what would be a matter of utter in 
difference to the philistmeonlookerorthedoraesticcat These called 
"beauty ’ of nature is an illusion that not even Ruskin could shatter, 
for it IS we who clothe its naked lunbs with hne raiment spun from 
the thread of our own imaginations In a pamphlet on Art and 
Nature, Alexander states as follows the problem as he saw it and its 
solution ‘Does nature of hereelf possess beauty as what the philo 
sophers call a tertiary quahty> That is the question of my discourse, 
and the answer I am about to give is that she dees not and that 
nature and works of nature possess beauty only so far as they are 
converted into works of art ” It follows from this that ive are all 
artists to a greater or a lesser degree when we discover beauty in the 
countryside, in the sea, or m the sky and, like a painter or a poet, 
that w e read into the impassive countenance of nature the storm and 
sunshme of the human soul The relation of art to nature cannot be 
that of a copy to its ongmal and even the landscape pamter never 
"imitates literally a pleasing scene, for the artist s creative imagma- 
tion is the common source of Beauty both m the fine arts and among 
the phenomena of nature So much for the narrowly philosophical 
side of Alexander s aesthetics, let us now pass on to his proposed 
solution of the remaining problems that confronted him 

Wnters on aesthetics do not seem as yet to have been able to 
agree as to where they should look m order to lay a finger on the 
essence of our expenence of the Beautiful Philosophers have often 
found in the keenest appreciation of art or nature a direct revelation 
of some transcendent reality, psjdiologists have concentrated the 
bulk of their attention upon the frame of mind of the spectator, 
while those rare cnlics and art historians who have speculated 
about the nature of the fine arts have osually confined their inquines 
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to an analysis of its products The most ongmal feature of Alex- 
ander s theory of aesthetics is that he goes for its backbone neither 
to the keen enjoyment of the spectator nor to the matenal work of 
fine or apphed art, but to the process of artistic production, exempli- 
hed in the labours of the creative artist In this connection, there is 
a revealing oii/er dictum on the views of Lipps at the end of a letter 
dated April 30. 1933, there he WTites “I have a suspiaon, which 
may not be xvell-grounded. that he (i e Lipps) takes too much the 
point of view of appreciation and I like to approach the subject from 
the point of view of creation ’ 

Now though the production of worlre of art depends to some 
extent on the technical procedure and the raw matenals emplojed. 
It is an event in which the imagination and the emotions of the 
play the leading role And being a psychological manifestation. 
It can only be studied saenlifically mth the assistance of ps>xho- 
lopcal saence Alexander was never afraid to make use of psjxhologj' 
a could help him to throw light on the problems of aesthetics 
And indeed, when he is not engaged in discussing purely phDo- 
sophical questions, he is usually applying psychology to a sphere 
tOMplore professional psychologist has rarely ventured 

Following in the footsteps of Herbert Spencer. Alexander tries 
to ^entangle from among the manifold tendencies and impulsions 
at direct human actions the conative source pecuhar to the activity 
0: the artist But he does not attempt to resuscitate the longdis- 
credited impulse to play, instead he traces the origins of art to a 
su imated and unpractical urge to material construction According 
0 e psychology of JIcDougall. it is an irresistible constructive 
instinct that sets the beaver to build, the bird to nest, and the 
mg to sing In man, this primordial instinct ceases to be 

Dimcl and becomes purposive though stiU subordinate to biological 
fvfii ’ products of his handicrafts which are soon 

ouow ed by the mechanical marvels of his technological inventiveness 
i-inally, emancipting himself from the duU task of providing for 
y needs, he begins to make things for the sheer joy of making 
"ithout a thought for their usefulness or profitableness, 
um e breadwinner at last becomes an artist To use the writer’s 
pamphlet on Art and Inrttncf 'The thesis which I 
M ° *? aesthetic impulse and the aesthetic emotion 

impulsc and is part and parcel of it are an 
instinct of constructivencss, and are that im- 

!™plaT.>e 

he^explams'wha ^*=*"‘*« "artistic" and "cosmic" creation, 

nc^explains «h) the lornicr csent u not a prototj-pe of the latlcr, 
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and has no metaphysical significance. The bnlhance and clanty of 
this psychological theory of artistic creation should not blind us to 
the fact that it is based on a more than doubtful analogy between 
animal instinct and human design, and that it ignores much of the 
little psychological material that has been collected by students of 
what is probably the toughest problem m aesthetics It is difficult 
not to be persuaded that Alexander's most original contnbution to 
the subject is also his most fragile, and that no aspect of his aesthetic 
doctnne is less hkely to survive the legitimate cntiasm of his 
successors 

In his treatment of the arts he is at pains to dissociate himself 
from the popular fallacy of Croce, according to whom a work of art 
is made of mental stufi, being an 'intuition” or ‘‘expression,” and 
its matenal embodiment is merely a practical convenience whereby 
the artist shares his imaginative conception with like-minded people 
He maintains, m contradistinction to this view, that the artist’s 
matenal actively influences his conception of the object he is fashion- 
ing or composing, and that the growth of a poem or a portrait goes 
on pan pasm with the recitation of the verses and the brush work of 
the painter There is a fanuliar nng about Alexander’s emphasis 
upon the synthesis of form and content in the finished work of art 
when one calls to mind the unity of 'charactenstic” and "abstract” 
expressiveness in which Bosanquet summarizes the thesis of his 
History of Aisthetics 

The skiU of the artist lies m his capacity for ’ imputing a '’mean- 
ing" to matenals in themselves emotionally neutral by moulding them 
so that they become suggestive and eloquent to all beholders of the 
tenderness and defiance and despair, of the striving and the con- 
flict, that stir m the depths of the struggUng and sensitive soul But 
a human significance can only be acquired by dumb, inexpressive 
objects when they have been invested with a form they lacked in 
the raw state, and there is as it were an orgamc relationship between 
(he form or pattern of a work of art and its significance for the 
spectator In the representativ e arts it is easy enough to distinguish 
between the subject and its formal treatment, but in abstract arts 
like architecture or textiles the two are fused and the subject is no 
more than the form itself In his last pubhcation on the subject of 
aesthetics onginally a broadcast lecture, he writes as follows of the 
unity of form and content "The artist's imputation of himself to his 
materials is represented bythe formwhich he gives them ” Itwould 
be a simple matter to show that thisact of "imputation ' is extremely 
similar in character to what earher vvnters have called “aesthetic 
Euifuhlung” or ’’Empathy," and that Alexander is here re stating m 
his own terminology one of the cardinal tenets of modem aesthetics 

Branching out from the parent stem you get the separate members 
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of the two related families of fine and applied art, and each of these 
denves an individual flawiir from the matenal— words, tones, pig- 
ments, clay, glass, etc — used by the artist to embody and express 
his imagmative vision Raw material m the crude state is thus a 
coni’ement pnnciple for dividing art into its component elements 
A distinction of some importance that Alexander liked to draw was 
between "beauty" and "greatness" in the arts The latter quality 
IS conferred by the sub}ect-matter alone, so that a drama can be 
both beautiful and great, whereas a Chinese vase or a Persian carpet 
must content themselv es to be just beautiful Thus it is that supreme 
poets like Dante, Sophocles, or Shakespeare, bnng nght home to us 
the mystery of life and death, reveal the tragic conflict between the 
forces of good and evil m the world, and show us by the enchantment 
of their impassioned language how courage and generosity can 
overcome the sluggish egoism that fetters the majonty of human 
bemgs Poets of this order are also, as Shelley claimed m his cele- 
brated Defence of Poetry, prophets and preachers who turn the eyes 
of the multitude away from the trivialities of the daily round towards 
the shming heights of moral and intellectual achievement It is not 
often that aestheticians have laid so much emphasis on the intel- 
lectual content of an artistic object, but the stress is natural enough 
in a philosopher, and especially in one for vv horn poetry was an adored 
favourite among the arts In this respect Alexander shares Volkelt’s 
partiality for a "menschhchbedeutungsvoUer GehaJt” wherever 
anything of profound human significance can suitably be cnshnned 
and imparted by a work of art 

It foUows from the conception of art as a mixing of the artist with 
his materials, and from an interpretation of natural beauty according 
to which the spectator is an artist travelling incognito even to 
himself, that there is an element of "illusion" in the appreciation of 
both art and nature The illusion’ lies m our spontaneous attribu- 
tion to physical objects of mental qualities they’ do not really’ possess 
A vibrating stnng is neither glad nor sorrowful, a solid mass of 
marble or bronze is neither heroic nor defiant, a large volume of 
salt water neither laughs nor rages nor laments Yet the aesthetic 
illusion IS not a mere perceptual error or a mistaken judgment 
because vve do not attribute the lUusory quality to a real object as 
one of its genuine and lasting properties, but rather indulge in a 
passing fancy that we know full well to be fictitious for the duration 
and for the sake of the aesthetic expcnencc Tfie pleasure inspired 
in us by thmgsof beauty is thepurely subjective side of the reaction, 
for It cannot be shared with or communicated to others It is a 
pmate reverberation set up in our minds by’ communion with the 
beautiful in art or nature, and should not be regarded as an intrinsic 
element of the essential experience 
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The obverse of this pnvate side to obt reactions in face of art 
and nature, a factor that fluctuates according to the sensibihty of 
individual art lovers, is the public side that seems universally 
communicable and enables us to speak of standards of taste havmg 
general validity The standard judgments of approbation and dis- 
approbation. with all the fine shades that he between the two, are 
laid down once and for all by the cnhcal verdicts of the practised 
art critics, the connoisseurs, and the artists themselves, and m so 
far as our personal judgment approximates to or agrees %vith this 
standard aesthetic judgment we have good taste or the reverse The 
objectivity and universal vahdity of the standard judgment is guaran- 
«teed in the last mstance hy the identity between the perfect critic’s 
mind m the moment of contemplative delight and the imaginative 
vision of the artist hunself Actual diversity of taste in art can be 
accounted for as an aberration from the common norm due to the 
interference of personal idiosyncracies or to the lack of sensibihty 
among the cohorts of the indifferent This bears out the common- 
sense view that what we actually like is not by any means always 
what we should like, and that taste can be improved by cultivation 
or alloived to detenorate through neglect 
A word or two to wind up this exposition of Alexander’s views 
about his attitude to the minor but mteresting problem of the 
aesthetic categones He starts by exphatly repudiatmg the Crocean 
denial of the very existence of these different types-of experience., 
and sets out to descnbe a number of them in considerable detail 
Curiously enough, he has nothing to tell us about the most fasa- 
natmg variety of all from the standpoint of the philosopher — I mean 
tragedy and the tragic That he had spent on this problem much 
time and thought is endent from a j^assage in a letter dated May 5, 
1935 T am now reading Volkdt’s Aslheltk des Tragtschen, and it's 
a very good book, but it could have been said in half the span *' 
What conclusions he reached, or why he was unable to reach any 
at all, we shall never know Caution forbids him to generalize broadly 
about ''comedy or the comic spmt ” But he rehsfaed the comic talent 
of Jlohire and offers us a theory of his type of comedy, according 
to which Its essence is the humorous contrast between the average, 
commonsensical person who faithfully observes the social conven 
tions and the foibles and follies of those eccentrics who resent them 
and find the courage to rebel against them 
The beautiful in the narrow sense is that which lends itself to 
effortless aesthetic enjoyment apart from its handling by an artist, 
while the ugly is what in nature is repulsive or repeUent but is trans- 
muted mto something aesthebcally attractive by the skilful touch 
of the painter or the poet This distinction is based on the subject- 
matter of the work of art, and follows Bosanquet's contrast between 
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"easy” and "difficult" beauty It is strange that in this connection 
he has nothing to say about the graceful In his treatment of the 
sublime he sticks closely to A C Bradley’s superb essay. Sublimity 
IS a more than ordmary greatness in man or nature whereof the 
magnitude does not exceed our powers of imagmative sj'mpathy. It 
IS a "difficult” vanety to appreciate because we must oiercome the 
initial disharmony of terror or dismay by a strong effort of self- 
control before we can sympathize imaginatively with the awe- 
inspiring grandeur of the sublime object He concludes these observa- 
tions by an interesting and original discussion of the sharp contrast 
between the "classical” and "romantic" stjles m art He attnbutes 
their difference to the relative emphasis laid by the artist on the 
subjective and objective elements in the work of art, thus romantic 
art IS more personal and has greater warmth of emotion, while 
classical art is colder and more impersonal in conception 

In this essay I have contented mj-self wath displaying Alexander’s 
wares as prominently as possible in my shop window, with just here 
and there a sentence of praise or blame for what I estimate to be 
their quality, to have succumbed to the temptation of writing a 
cnticaj study would have transformed ray small effort from a bnef 
article into a stoutish book Yet I would not care to bid farewell 
to the fnend and philosopher whose opinions I have endeavoured 
to desenbe m these pages without one last word about his nghtful 
place, so far as I am able with my scanty qualifications to judge, as 
an aesthetician among hts fellow aestheticians and in the Bntish 
tradition of speculation on this sorely neglected philosophical topic 

I scarcely think he viould himself have claimed to be m the same 
class as certain continental authorities who have covered the whole 
field in systematic fashion, he lacked the time and, with advancing 
years, the energy to emulate the detailed and exhaustive inquines 
of the greatest experts Acknowledging an article I had sent him 
on Bntish aesthetics, published in a German penodical, he wrote at 
the end of November 1934 "I accept humbly your reproaches of my 
want of vigour to do something really thorough and systematic 
Niffiat I may yet contnve to do 1 don't know — but I think I can be 
most useful in taking up special topics ” And so we had to content 
ourselves with the published lectures and papers on a number of 
these special topics, as a substitute for the slender volume we dared 
not hope to see 

Yet among English vmters on aesthetics, it would be hard to 
find a compeer in the ranks of lus contemporanes, and even harder 
w ould It be to fill the gap he has left from among the rare aestheticians 
of the present day The mantle of Bosanquet had fallen on his 
shoulders, and he wore it worthily though with a difference; for there 
IS not one of the mam problems of aesthetics, whether philosophical, 
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psychological, or objective, that he did not illuminate by a treat- 
ment that was always laa and qmte oiten original No Engbsh 
philosopher who has grappled with this thorny subject in recent 
years better repays the student for his midnight oil as well for his 
clear formulation of the essential problems and the spint in which 
he advanced to meet them as for the theories he evolved for their 
solution 

In academic circles Croce was hailed at this tune as the thinker 
W'ho had said all but the last rvord on aesthetics, and the two stout 
volumes of his /lestliettc had become thevade mecum of the average 
university lecturer and professor interested in the subject, but 
Alexander was not afraid to challenge orthodoxy when it became 
an excuse for loose thinkulg or a source of erroneous conclusions 
He mentions Croce often m his wntii^, but it is almost always 
to refute a misleading fallacy to which the Neapolitan idealist had 
given currency He was a scholar m the true sense of the word being 
familiar with all the leading authonties on his subject in tlie English 
French, Italian, and German tongues Judging from occasional 
conversations and some intermittent correspondence, I should say 
that his favounte authors were some voluminous and erudite 
Germans, whose work was so sound and thorough that he even for- 
gave them the wearmess of spint caused by their native prolixity 
He had a special liking for Dessoir, whose AstheUk und allgememe 
liunstiiiittnschaft he was anxious I should translate "Dessoir," he 
wrote in the spnng of 1933. seems to me so sane as well as com- 
plete ' I cannot myself conceive how a man with so many intel 
lectual mterests and attamments was able to read the prodigious 
number of books on one subject alone to which his scholarship 
testified How well I remember my crestfallen astonishment when, 
soon after the publication of a history of modern aesthetics m whicli 
1 cited with scholarly pnde upwards of two hundred volumes m 
various languages, 1 recaved a letter from Alexander reminding 
me m the kindest way of two or three authors of some distinction 
who had escaped my attention This was a shimng example of those 
rare qualities of heart and mind that made Samuel Alexander one 
of the most encyclopaedic scholars as well as one of the most 
inspmng and ongmal thmkers in the long history of English 
philosophy 



PHILOSOPHY AS ACTION 

PnorESSOit J W SCOTT 

In stud5ang the problems of philosophy, it is commonly considered 
an advantage to approach them through the history of philosophy 
But to be compelled to spread one’s sails, and take one’s solitary 
course, "as if no Plato or Kant had ever existed,” has perhaps its 
advantages too 

At any rate, the work of Professor has shown «hat a 

courageous tlarxian saentist can do in that l^nd Leaving tradition 
on one side, and looking chief}}* to physical and mathematical 
research he sets doira what seems to him obvaous about the uni- 
verse as known to science, and the result is a "philosophy for a 
modem man ‘ which not only is accepted of the people, but which 
the people seem to have rushed to read, and which, apparently, 
they came in crouds to hear discoursed of, in public, by its author 

The achievement exacts a tribute, and if, as philosophy, it should 
be found by the orthodox to be obnoxious to ever}* criticism and 
to "sail unconcerned through all the charted shoals," the tnbute 
will still be sincere After all. why should foot*looseness be other 
than a virtue in a modem thinker^ These are days of rensjon 
And tn the past the philosophical path-breaker has often enough 
sat free from the libraries Spencer did it And no less a thinker 
than Thomas Hobbes was also guilt} Did not Hobbes presume to 
write philosophy before, m the opinion of his contemporaries, he 
bad mastered the literature of the subject^ And wasn’t it he who 
met their taunt with the memorable rejoinder, "if I had read as 
many books as my fnends, I should ha\e known as little"? 

Any lacunae that may exist in Professor Levj’’s philosophical 
scholarship have nothing to do with his knowledge of whit he 
knows And if the readmg he takes, of what he knows, is being 
eagerly received by intelligent sections of the pubhc as philosophy, 
the challenge to any who, like ni}«clf. may disagree, is not to be 
content uith weakly complaining (hat pld-fashioned Naturalism ij 
being taught again, but to make some inft to exhibit the fallac} — 
doing thu, if we will, in the strength ol what Plato or Kant may 
have taught ws. but iw esewt, v.\tVw>wt talking Plato or Katit 

• This article is the substance of an address on Professor Levj's d 
Piitosepiy for a Modern ^ta^t given at the Left Doot CJub*uin«er#eliof'. 
i93®,*vnder the title Some IttflicUont on Profestor Lriy's Vita 0 / Ifif Sottil 
Si/ualion 
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It IS on this kind of difficult adventure that I am danng to embark 
m the senes of reflections I am offering here 

And m the course of them — ^it may be ttell to say at once — I 
shall not attempt to submit any alternative reading of the social 
situation The latter, I can see, would alone be constructiv e cnticism 
Moreover, Professor Levy’s work more than usually deserves it 
For it itself means to be practical It is a metaphjsic, by mtention, 
and like all the best work of metaphysical type, it is entangled in 
“the web of thought and action — to employ a phrase of the author's 
own It conceives itself in fact to be a work thrown up by a move- 
ment which IS engaged m ''mating history , and to be such that, 
assimilated by the people m this movement it will equip them 
better for their practical task If a difference between the natural- 
istic teaching which it purveys and another type of teaching be 
worth establi'hmg at all, I recognize that the difference ought to 
be capable of statement m terms of some alternative conception 
of social progress and soaai destiny I am not prepared to say 
whether any other type of metaphysic is thus competent I only 
wish to acknowledge the legitimacy of the demand, while resigning 
myself for the present to the pursuit of a much narrower aim an 
aim hardly even in the full <ense critical, my object being little 
more than to show the grounds if 1 can find them, of a certain 
persoxial dissatisfaction with Professor Levy’s position, a dissatis- 
faction which I admit is easier to (eel than to articulate and define 

I can at once expose the place where it is felt It comes most 
clearly to the surface in the prmctple of his practical proposals As 
metaphysician he finds reality to consist of ‘groups W’hatever 
we isolate as a ‘ thing ’ m the widest sense of that word, proves 
to be a group For example, the Marxist movement can be ijolated 
as something But ‘ isolate it is one of many ‘ in history and 
m nature, ' in which "groups of people linked together, or groups 
of things, or of ideas, mtertwme and intereact ’ The metaphysical 
question concerns these groups "WTiat settles their nature and 
their order’’ An answer is sought m the changes they undergo, 
and the laws of those changes And the naturalistic bias appears at 
once m the assumption that a group is a group, and u under one 
and the same set of laws, whether it 6e of men or insects, of atoms 
or stars or ideas ' When. it is a group of things scientists 
study it. when of huinan*beiiigs it is important to saentific 
Socialists '■ 

The above citations are from Professor Levy's prelunmary page 
describing “^^'hat this book i> about ’ • The description is fully 
' A PMosophyfora tlodtrn Van p lo 
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borne out by the sequel The book offers us a strictly scientific meta- 
physic, which is made to point the direction from which the chief 
contemporary human problems are to expect their solution And 
its answer to the main question, namely what we are to do about 
the social situation — or at least the pnnciple of its answer — is 
P»t science on the throne, and let us hear a great deal less of reckonings 
taken from another order of things than the scientific 

These last words are not quoted But I believe they are fau- 
The moment they are understood, it is easy to feel a certain intel- 
lectual mistrust For people oriented to another than the natural- 
scientific order of reality have been very common in the world, and 
the social order is very difficult to conceive without them But it 
IS easier to feel this massive necessity for something other than the 
natural, than to locate the grounds of it m terms of Professor Levy’s 
own discourse, which yet seems the only thing much worth doing 

I should have found ray mistrust easier to locate if I could have 
been sure that I saw the precise bearing of certain entertaining, and 
intrinsically perfectly lucid chapters m the body of the work, which 
carry the main burden of presenting the scientific background 
of the whole 

Their general theme is the changing qualities of things Tlie point 
of underlying interest seems to be the idea of miraculous change 
A distinction is made between change by gradual increments, and 
real or drastic change And evidence is accumulated to sliow 
that drastic change needs no miracle Gradual changes culminate 
in drastic change, of themselves You drive a submanne through 
water faster and faster, accumulating increments of change, or in 
another phrase “intensifying ’ a “quality”, or you speed up a piece 
of shafting , or you whip a skipping-rope round more and more times 
per minute, or you make the load on a girder heavier and heavier, 
or bend a stick further and further • In every case you accumulate 
increments of a quality, and you can go on at tins till, in ordinary 
parlance, you break something ^\^lcthc^ »t be a case of driving, or 
whirhng, or whipping, or loading, or Lending, the increments arc 
due to some “external activating cause", and their end is "drastic’ 
change 

Tliere is a rationale of this If ^ be the external cause — say the 
bending force exerted on a stick — ^wc can sec that, besides occasion 
ing iho siKk chsngff lis shape and thus inisaxly its heaSaess by 
increments, the external cause giv’es nse to a secondary cau«e, 
within the substance of the stick namely, a certain stretching and 
dislocation of the fibres And we also see that the bent stick ulti- 
mately breaks — a change of quality, or drastic change Here, causal 
• A Philosophy for a Modem Man pp fl 
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responsibility for the change ''shifts from what was the primary 
cause of the mere sharpening in quality, to a secondary intern^ 
cause, which is itself brought into being by the external cause " 
WTien the critical point comes, and the crack or break is precipi- 
tated, we have a “change of phase" A quality, the bent ness, 
had just been gomg through a whole phase of changes It is now 
dispossessed It is gone It gives place to another quahly, the 
broken-ness, which perhaps may undergo a new phase of changes, 
as when, having broken the stick, one might proceed to twast, 
continuing to do so until, by cumulative increments, the two 
pieces come apart — ^which is another cnsis and “change of phase ' 
Drastic change, apparently, is always on this wase We have here 
a ‘general qualitative law of change" which, we are told is usuaUy 
referred to, in Hegehan termmology, as the passage of quantity 
mto quality But since we are now seeking to disclose an identical 
scientific law embracing the phases of change which occur in social, 
as well as those occumng in physical fields, further inquiry into the 
Hegelian context is not called for ‘What we are seeking is a 
generalization that will have a meaning for a succession of quali- 
tative states usually regarded as outside the confines of orthodox 
suence ' > The mam point seems to be that the same law appears 
n history, as in the physical world, and that no “clement of 
creativeness' is required to account (or change in either sphere 
To postulate such an element would be “to introduce a special 
assumption regardmg the nature of existence” which “is not only 
unessential and confusing but stands outside the whole range of 
human exepnence It would be to use "a name without an 
objective referent," to make "an unnecessary ad hoe assumption ” 
\VhetheT a change is only a modification ol an existing quality or 
whether it is a transforroation, and whether the thmg gomg through 
it be a piece of wood or a human mind or a social system, no 
incursion of anythmg other than the natural is anywhere required * 

The abstract scheme of social change is now quite dear Let Q 
be the bendmg force exerted on stick or beam It “arouses in it, 
or intensifies in it, a stnictnral quahty q ‘ — strain m the fibres — 
whose intensification is inimical to the contmued existence of S, 
the given state of the substance "Accordingly, at a critical stage 
of q the state S is transformed by it into a new qualitative state T 
The immediate cause of the mtensification of q to its critical 
value isp, the immediate caoseof the transformationist "And with 
the quaint disregard for the meanmgs of Hegelian terms sanctioned 
by the Marxist tradition, this kmd of process is called dialectical 3 
• A Philosophy for a Modem Man p lit 
> See e f it>id , pp 53 B 1 Ibtd , pp 112-13 
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But another instructive point of identity appears here between 
the physical and the social types of change. In both cases there 
are ways of seeking to circumvent the crisis, i e of obviating or 
escaping the effects of the internal cause q In the case of the stick 
It might be thought that by bending sufficiently slowly, or bj 
puttmg an mdiarubber sleeve round the middle of it, or by some 
other such device, the break would be averted But it is, of course, 
not so So long as ^ is operatmg, you may delay q, but you are 
powerless to prevent its getting into action « 

Now, if I could be sure what the inadence of this analogy 
really is, I think I should find more easily what I am m search 
of — the exact place at which I have to part company with the 
author The nearest I can come to seeing a point in these illus- 
trations is this Marx’s tremendous bid for the "scientific,” i e 
for a socialism which was being brought along, not by anyone’s 
ingenuity and cleverness, but by the entire drift of human evolution, 
led him into disparagement of all the little Utopianisms of the 
human will He relies on the economic forces to take men some- 
where See e g the Preface to his Crtltque oj PoUttcal Economy "It 
IS not the consciousness of men that determines their mode of 
existence, but on the contrary their social existence that determines 
their consciousness,” and so on But by tracing changes to a double 
cause, an outer and an inner, Q and q. our author finds a place for 
the human factor in the process of social evolution The "thing" 
or ' isolate" which we call human society is seen to have undergone 
several distmet phases of incremental change in the course of Us 
history, each having been inaugurated by a drastic change, a trans 
formation, or revolution Thus there was a slave holding a feudal, 
a capitalistic stage of human soaely No stage is static Each is 
going through a phase of changes An "external activating cause” 
is operating all the time, intensifying the reigning "quality." It 
makes the slavery always more slavish, the feudalism more pro 
nouncedly feudal, the capitalism more capitalistic, until, in each case, 
the internal q reaches cntical value and bangs the denouement Now 
the great external changing force, in the case of the social "isolate,” 

IS technics * “The drive of technique," the author emphasizes, 
"is the main causal agency which, as it nses, accentuates and 
ennehes the quality of communal life " And "just as a liquid 
when subjected to heating takes this up by a mutual adjustment 
and agitational quality of the molecules, so a community, when 
subject to a growing technical pressure, must show this somehow 
in the actions of its constituent members "i Having thus found 
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that the Q m social change is tedimcal pressure, the author seems 
to want to stress the fact that q, the internal cause, is human 
And so human agency gets itself inserted into the Marxian picture 
The "agitational quality" shows itself m "what is called the class 
struggle”, this bemg, m any period, “an inseparable physical con- 
sequence” of technical pressure, le of the way m which production 
and consumption are organized This is clearly a process carried on 
by conscious human beings Feudalism, let us say has persisted 
for a time, despite the onward march of technical improvement 
But when it yields at last, it is made to yield by a certain namely 
the intervention of men The “change of phase” only occurs when 
men have been provoked to a high enough pitch of determination 
and purpose and clearheadedness and idealism This I think is the 
position Professor Levy means to endorse And if so he will, of 
course still want to adhere to the earber position that it is of no 
use trying to cu-cumvent the cnsis That would only be putting 
an indiarubber sleeve round ^ Such is the net mam result of all 
"Utopian" efforts as of all others which do not be back upon the 
advancing tide, and take as theirs the direction in which the great 
world itself can be seen to be irresistibly moving 

Nmv dearly this general picture of the course of human develop- 
ment must make one of the mam subjects of study for the ‘science" 
which Professor Levy would put upon the throne And I am com 
pelled to ask, is b tn that cate sctence v>hnh he u-outd see in this 
position oj responsibihty ^ It may be But if it is it is certainly 
science ivith a difference I am not sure that he does not even mean 
it to be saence with a difference And the question by which I am 
haunted is, whether the difference is enough to fit it for the throne 
I know very well what 1 think would so fit it It would be such a 
change as would make it philosophy Philosophy, m fact, is what it 
would become, if it could reaQy do the work to which Professor 
Levy puts it, and which (I think) he thinks it really does — nowadays 
For science is not what it was It has come of age It has become 
fit (I think Professor Levy thinks this) for a nna task, whose nature, 
however I find it hard to bnng to clanty. but which it is intngumg 
to me to try to track down And this I must attempt now to do 

Scattered all over the book,* I seem to be contmually commg 
upon some such slew as that saence should be fit for observmg 
something more now Chan mere naCuiaf facts ft is time it turned 
to history, and this, without foigettii^ that it itself is part of the 
history In fact the time has come for science to throw itself down 
under the microscope, and see howit itsef^looks among the other facts 
» Cf eg 96ff. 154 £f 
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that are there Now we need not fo^et, though it is a circumstance 
affecting a long past speculation, that David Hume tried that He tried 
precisely that He was going to have science itself under the micro- 
scope, with the world which it gives us, and look at it, as a detached 
observer should, with no prejudices and no illusions, abiding by uhai 
IS there, like our own Einstein, all with the one result, now well 
known, but to him sufficiently amazu^ — that of the thing he thought 
he had put there, namely science, nothmg was to be seen, nothing, 
that IS. of what was essential to it and characteristic of it 

If this indication is anything to steer by, it would appear that 
there are things which saence misses It misses tiself And Jest it 
should seem for a moment that this is nothmg of any great account 
— no disqualification of saence for the throne — we must remember 
that It is only part of a still more disconcerting discovery which 
Hume made when he turned his saentific glass upon the knower 
of saence, the entity called by his own proper name That had 
even disappeared Perceptions he could find in abundance, passions 
and ideas and impressions, but no possessor of them, no personal 
ego, no David Hume He could play a game of backgammon and 
forget about it And \vhen he forgot, he believed again in this person 
But — what IS important for us — saence could never find him 
Now I have no wish to drag a particular estimate of a particular 
historical philosopher into this controversy and shelter behind its 
authority I should have to sympathize at once if Professor Levy 
told me that David Hume had nothing to do with him At the very 
most I, as a believer in the usefulness of the history of philosophy, 
am pomting to a straw on the current In truth historical accuracy 
makes httle difference to the argument The voice that the ear of 
tradition has heard m Hume, whether it \vas his real voice or not, 
IS a genuine voice It is awake now, and is speaking, m all our 
positivistic approaches to psychology and metaphysics, with pre- 
cisely the result which has been taken to be Hume’s result If, as 
psychologist, I seek the aid of (he behavtounstic glass, and look 
within myself, I find that "I” am nothing, just as the substantial 
world without is also, from the same standpoint, nothing, so that, 
when Professor Levy asks us to put saence in the saddle, with 
only the proviso that the saentist must see himself, now, among 
his other data I cannot help wondering if he e\er really will I will 
put my doubt once more jjj paatjve terms What I am saying is if 
we are to enthrone such "science” as will gi'e us man, and not 
eierything about him except him, I question if it is science at all that 
we are askmg for, and not philosophy Science obsenes, and 
cannot observe science, nor yet the mtelligent personality whose 
utterance science is And an inability to know personality docs 
rather rule out a claim to authonty on the social situation, which 
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IS made of persons and is made of nothing else Any failure to grasp 
personality, any inadequacy in our conception of selfhood, must 
svnte itself out m our soaal pit^rammes 

But I cannot longer delay making some attempt to say what 
this "philosophy ‘ is, of which I have been speakmg If persons 
are hidden from science, what are they to "philosophy"’ What 
does it mean that we are to do about persons’ And at all 
nsks I would seek to answer unambiguously WTiat philosophy 
would have us do about persons is, tmdcr&iand them For that 
alone is how jou come at them And having said this, I suppose 
1 may expect to be asked at once whether our author has not 
been doing this, whether he has m fact been doing anything 
else than this very thing with persons Is not his whole work I 
shall be asked an endeavour to understand their behaviour m 
the mass’ 

Let me then amend my answer — even if 1 have to put it stiD a 
little further out of focus, so to speak in order to get it into focus 
When. I say understand them, I mean literally ualk amonig them 
The ideal of science is to observe — and keep out Philosophy is the 
observer s attempt to plunge in though if I may put it so, without 
shutting his eyes This step has to be taken It is the step from 
thought to action In making saence take it in making science 
be active. Professor Levy is pulhng science m the direction of 
philosophy He calls it philosophy ' a philosophy for a modem 
man ’’ 

Philosophy involves a moment of immersion in, and identification 
with, something objectively and ideally human Speaking of history, 
Spengler says somewhere "It is the mark of the real appraiser of 
men that he understands how the 'other man is adjusted.” and 
regulates his mtercourse with him accordingly This is the quality 
of the historian And he speaks of the difficulty, and the importance, 
of "the art of appraising some man of the past {say Henrv 
the Lion or Dante) of fit tng myself mto Aii htslory-picture so thoroughly 
that his thoughts, feelings, and decisions lake on a character of self- 
eitdence” Philosophy is this same living understanding, only, of 
ideal man This kmd of understanding is really action It is the 
inner side of action It alone can ultimately guide social action 

Society consists of persons, and there is a social problem 
Persons, en masse, hav c somehow got wrong m their mutual adjust- 
ments Far from being the beautiful thing they could be, m their 
"social order." they are become a chaotic crowd, a very formless 
rabble on the earth But they are trying to march They are fumbling 

for the step Nay, there is a music, by stepping to which m their 

presence — jou can give them to find the step Not the very domg 
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of this, indeed, but the inner side of the doing of it, the suspended 
doi7tg oj it, is philosophy 

The “web of thought and action” is very closely woven I am 
persuaded nonetheless that there are tivo things, either or both of 
which the wnter of any “philosophy for a modem man" can do; 
and that it mates all the difference whether or not he is conscious 
of the distinction between them He can be scientific, and he can 
lead. He can be the cool, observing saentist, or the warm leader 
But there is a hiatus between the first of these two postures and the 
second, which must not be smoothed down or glossed over, if the 
science is ever to make itself fit for the throne One must distinguish 
the two clearly, and having done so, one must clearly let the one 
borrow from the other That done, another attitude is bom, which 
IS neither leadership nor science It is an attitude of sjmpafhy with 
ideal man It is an adjustment, of theory, to that m the ordinaij’ 
man in the street which cannot be observed It is what I call, and 
what I rather think has been always called, the philosophic attitude 
It alone, m the ultimate resort, is socially competent— able to move 
man man*wards 

Science does not move men It obsenes how they tnoie, and notes 
it down It compiles statistics, draws up indices, makes curves, 
shows the births, the deaths, the divorces, the curve of suicides in 
the hot months, and so on It reveals what happens And an almost 
endless amount of work of this kind, such as Professor Levy calls 
for, still waits undone* But offering men mformation is not what 
moves them What moves men is understanding them not knowing 
them, but knowing them as what they are not. knowing them as 
ideal men, or, more simply, taking their own inner view of them- 
selves, and carrying it further m the direction in which it wants to go 
We cannot do without science in understanding man and human 
affairs But if it is to have sovereignty, if it is to be itself the thing 
that uses science, its observation and description must graduate 
into something that will be revelatory of human beings as human 
Unless it helps its cool observations by a breith from that atmo* 
sphere which moves men, it will never so observe as to be able 
to indicate effectively the hue afong which man grows to his 
satisfaction 

Let us again recall those histoncai “phases" of which our author 
speaks * Wc look at the ‘isolate,’* human society It has a history 
Glancing down the course thereof we see phase after pha'c, alwajs 
a Q operating without, and slowly pressing some inner y into action, 
and at last bringing the crack which inaugurates the next phase 
All this IS observation Soaal history is here being pissed before 
' See A Philosophy for a ^todern pp ifS/T ■ /ti<t,ehap v 
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the camera and recorded That is not understanding men It is not 
seeing them from within But 3rou the observer may be able to come 
\nthin, and bnng all this that )«>u see, with you If you are lucky 
you will thereupon find yourself with a gospel, e g the Marxian 
gospel and thrill men to the marrow By “coming within” is meant 
that you he along men's inner view of themselves catch that vieu 
enlighten it, broaden it, carry it further That is action and the 
suspension of that is the philosophic perspectise I would call it an 
intellectual attitude of acbon, or an active observation And if 
we would find society, m its living identity we must approach it 
in that attitude 

One further point in this aspect of our theme has to be men- 
tioned It concerns that lehich ite bring l-i/A us in the moment when 
we thus come within men’s own perspective of themselves I have 
called It our observation But I have qualified it with an adjective 
I have called it ‘ active It is not just observation It is an obser- 
vation destined to come withm. and already tinted with its destiny 
We must be men, not mere obser\ers while we are doing this 
observing We must be men if we are to see men This means that 
w e must see them wnth our being, not with our eyes only 

Professor Levy s book takes us to history and it lets us see a 
pattern as we glance down the centuries Everyone would agree 
that this 15 the nght thing to do if it can be done My point is that, 
under his leading, we turn to history seeking a pattern, without 
having scrutiniaed what we are taking with us when we go to do 
the seeking In all such seeking that is the one important question 
Had we, in going to look at history gene to it equipped with an 
active understanding of man, of his real make-up. of the destiny 
shadowed m his structure, of the dialectic inherent in it, then we 
should have gone to the facts with another selecting apparatus, and 
social history would have taken on another aspect and this voiced 
inmensears might possibly forall weknow, have given a different 
practical lead For instance, it might have planted the flag a little 
out of line with men s economic interests In any case, we have to 
take an understandmg of human good with us into our assessment 
of history if we are to get from it a helpful mdication of where 
that obscure wicket gate lies which leads into the next new phase 
Our pnmary need in all this matter is for balance in our view of 
the psychological structure of man We may thereupon hope to clear 
our ideas concerning what makes him man, the one helpful thought 
when we are considering the larger questions of social arrangement 
We must be content with what bttle pattern history shows when 
we look at It as a man making process “How is man made man m 
it’” IS the only question we can frmtfully take to history And no 
“escapeology” is of any use as an answer 
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"Hus brings me wthin sight. I think, of the exact point at which 
I must di-verge from Professor Levy. He looks at history-, and I 
also try to But going with a different selecting-apparatus I get a 
difference in the pattern WTiat pattern, then, am I to say is there’ 
Down what hne do / see man rolhog and staggering, when I go 
lookmg m history, as I must do, for some drift of humanity towards 
manhood ’ 

Hegel’s ‘‘simple, clean, and noble” view, in all this matter, is of 
\ ery little service, standing as it does “like a marble temple shining 
on a hill " But it can be taken as a background and tliat chief!} 
for the following reason 

If the glass through which we must scan history for a pattern, 
be an mward view of man, Hegel s glass was at any rate an inward 
view of man But he was weak m psjchology He over-rationahred 
the creature Hence his "noble” \ievr "nie phases of historj', for 
him, are governed, each of them, by an idea— the reigning idea of 
the tune Keeping to our own scheme we may ask why, e g . did 
mankind establish the slave-and master relationship’ "Because at 
that tune." would run the answer, "this w as their idea of the best form 
of social life " And how are we to explain the feudal order ’ By the 
fact, again, that it was man's idea of the desirable at a later time 
Man, m a word, is intelligent . he has ideas he tnes one conception 
of what life ought to be and perseveres with it until he discovers 
It at fault, when he tnes another one and a better, working it out 
through another phase of his development Thus as a free, creative 
beuig shaping bis life alwa}'s after the last and best idea he has, 
he climbs the slow spiral of progress Such is mans movement 
towards humanity, in Hegel’s vnevv 
This view Marx turned upside down Ko doubt those leading 
ideas were there, but they did not make history rather the 
reverse, it was history that made them Historj takes its own 
course It merel} throws off all those ideas in the passing — to keep 
Itself nght in the ejes of men True, the leading idea ol the penod 
does receive utterance in the penod It finds vehicles for itself in 
all the features of the reigning culture, books sermons, politics, 
pictures, dramas poems But all these ’'spinlual’’ voices are but 
the by-product of something that is indifferent to them Events 
follow a course of their own The Great Hunter crashes through the 
mri yiK ♦.vwJrpfA'i -so/i ’A rv an/l 

applaud Their "ideas' are but the expression of that ciy History 
heeds no such cry The real track that historj- follows is that of 
economic advantage Plunging down that channel, it carries men's 
ideas with it like bubbles on a mcr's surface, which bubbles, Hegel 
assumes to be directing the stream They of course think that the) 
arc And Hegel is sj-mpathciicallj inside them taking iheir own 
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inward view of themselves and carrying it further But in truth 
they are like the drunken nder who thinks he is taking the old 
horsehome, when really the old horse IS taking him 

I cannot see that ftofessor Levy, by introducing q, alters this 
position He w ould insist, if I am interpreting him nghtly, that ideas 
are somethmg better than bubbles, that they do work that the 
revolution cannot come without them But this is not open to him, 
on the premises he adopts, which say that they work always at 
the instigation of a great Q, namely, the economic forces The«e 
remain the real causal agent "Needs and desires, ideas, etfucs and 
morality, science, art, literature, soaal mstitutions, social theones,” 
are all derivatives, in his view, from the fundamentals — the stresses 
and strains of economic life 

This leaves to man as human, no real agency And I must more- 
over dispute the truth of it In douig so I am not denying in any 
way that the spiritual forces uork within those stresses and strains, 
if one only means by that that they all work withm the laws of 
nature But that, surely, is a commonplace As an individual human 
creature trying to h\ e a hie, I do continually send my ideas scouting 
ahead of my action, and they do carve out a path for me and of 
cour$e it IS a path in the world, and only withm the limits of the 
nature of the environment With man in history it is the same 
His scouting ideas if they carve out (he course of history, do so 
always within defimte and irTemo\able limits No one ascribes 
omnipotence to ideas No one claims that any idea can do anything 
When one speaks of ideas one ought not to mean only wild or 
rotten or foolish ideas Those do go under They are earned down 
the stream Well that there is a stream to take such debns away i 
All this is surely common ground What is between us then’ I 
think It IS the view that when idea calls man in one dtreclion, and 
economic advantage whispers to him to lake another, man can 
never resist his economic advantage Hence history must go where 
economic advantage leads Soaal history must be technological 
history To all this, I simply have to demur I must think that man 
can resist his economic advantage tthen I observe him with my 
being and not with my ejes only I seem to observe that fact 

Perhaps, however, I may be granted this pomt (or up to a point 
I may be granted it) by the defender of the economic new of his- 
tory The individual, I may be allowed to say, can indeed resist the 
lure of economic advantage He may put jt from him, for a whole 
long life, as the total abstainer does dnnk The mass, however, 
w ill ne\ er do that — at least, not m the end 

But I cannot «ee any better foundation for this than an eje- 
obsened %new of the end Such an end is irrelevant The earth w^ll 
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drop into the sun m the end! In the true "end,” the non-temporal 
end, the mass does not enslave itself to its economic advantage 
Has not one seen the Scottish Sabbath Day^ Did it not persist 
through a whole nineteenth century’ And in a country not insen- 
sible to its economic advantage! Would it have gone even jet, if it 
had been better preached’ ^Vho is to say that it would’ Haie 
not cathedrals risen, and holy days and fast days, and papal, 
impenal, monarchical pomps been maintamed till peoples have 
staggered under the expense of them’ I would not dream of deny- 
ing that it IS more di^ult to get the mass to follow a lead, when 
the lead veers off from their economic advantage, as it must ever 
and again do A foolish lead — according to the standard of the 
wisdom of a penod— would have a small enough chance of life, 
if it asked the masses finally to forgo elements of economic advan- 
tage which were open to them But will anyone say the same of a 
wise one’ The position which I find irrefragable in the matter, I 
can only conclude by settuig down— and it is not without a certain 
sense ol gratitude to Proiessor Levy’s book that I do so, for having 
forced the view into some degree of articulation 
I say that economic advantage has no potter io resist the ascendancy, 
even with the mass, of ideas really essential to the making of man man, 
tf such ideas ever get themselves fairly presented to consciousness 
The view that energies so directed are bubbles on the stream is 
unacceptable just for the old familiar reason, that it cannot logically 
be taken I am a man, and interested in the course of that stream , a 
man, and therefore worried and disconcerted when it takes the WTong 
course When that happens. I immediately find myself appealing 
to the bubbles— that is to say, takmg them not to be bubbles I 
want to influence men’s ideas It is not in my option — or in any 
man’s — not to want it Everything turns on men’s being bitten with 
the right ideas All men believe this I do. Professor Levy does, 
Marx does We have to be senous with it We have to let it into 
our observation This is what it means, to be men m ofesrmng men 
The moment we observe histoncal man with more than our e>c«, 
we see that what makes historj’ is not forces, but men tr}iiig to be 
men in the midst of forces And we may have good hope that the 
forces are really adapted provided men can be sensible, to make 
men of them 
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PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD'S MODES OF THOUGHT^ 


The appearance of a new book by the most distinguished living philosopher 
of the Enghsh speaking race is to use Dr Whitehead s ovm terminology an 
occasion of senous importance m the annals of thought Or rather it is a 
whole society of occasions so nchly suggestive is his handling m these 
lectures of a host of speculative problems The vague presuppositions of 
knowledge ignored in the epistemology of the last three centuries owing to 
exclusive emphasis on what is clear and distinct in perception and thought 
and the structure of reality as process — these two questions are m the fore 
front throughout but woven into the web of the argument with unfailing 
relevance to the central themes are discussions of the origin and nature of 
language the method of history the analogy and distinction between 
aesthetics and logic the problem of evil the validity of moral codes and the 
theological doctrine of the immutability of God Of Dr Whitehead we can 
truly say that 'age cannot wither him nor custom stale his infinite 
vanety This book is bound to prove both exciting and provocative For 
t)r W hitehead does not hesitate to trail bis coat before the cbampioos of what 
he bolds to be error, however fashionable the error may be m contemporary 
thought What we wonder will the mathematicians say when they find a 
master of their own science writing these words A prevalent modem doctrine 
IS that the phrase twice three is six is a tautology This means that twice 
three' says the same thing as 'six and that no sew truth is arrived at in the 
sentence My contention is that the sentence considers a process and issue Of 
course the issue of one process is part of (he matenal for processes be^-ond 
Itself But in respect to the abstraction twice-three is sw the phrase twice 
three indicates a form of fiuent process and six indicates a characterization 
of the completed fact (i2j) What will the logical analysts think of this virtual 
resuscitation from Kantian depths of synthetic a pnen judgements, or of 
the relegation of tautology as implying completion of the unending task of 
understanding to be the intellectual amusement of the Infinite (71) ’ How 
will the Behaviounsts or their American survivors hke being told i propos of 
the implication of value in all human thmlung that a consistent Behaviourist 
cannot feel It important to refute my statements He can only behave ? Or the 
scientists that we find them at one and the same time denying mfractions of 
natural order, and denying any reason for such denial and denjmg any justi 
fication for a philosophical search for reasons jastifymg their own demals ’ 
{120) ’ They will retort perhaps that here is one who though m past time a 
great thinker has anchored m his dechuing years in a haven of exploded 
fallacies A perusal of this volume is sufficieot refutation of such an absurdity 
It shows beyond possibility of question that Dr Whitehead s speculative 
vision IS not yet dimmed nor his intelfectuaf force abated His provocation is 
neser inappropnate or diSusive Like his master Plato — a master be it noted 
whose doctrine of Forms he is not prevented by loyalty from cnticmng — he 
goes unfalteringly whither the argument leads " 

' 0/rAw?W byAifredhorlStfhjCehead F RS FBA Sc D 1 L.D . Cambridse. 
at the Uoiversity Press 1938 Pp vui -f >41 Flice 73 6d 
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The book before us consists pnmanly of six lectures deli\ ered at Wellesley 
College. Massachusetts, in 1937-38. to which are added two earher Chicago 
lectures on "Nature and Life,” and as an epilogue, a bnef address on "The Aim 
of Philosophy ' given at an annual reception lor graduates at Harvard In 
the Wellesley lectures, here printed for the first time the author develops 
certain important aspects of his philosophy, not fully treated iti his previous 
works He expressly disclaims the intention of entering upon S)'steraatic 
metaphysical cosmologj’ That is to be found m Process and Pealtly His aim. 
he tells os is “to indicate those elements in our experience in terms of which 
such a cosmology should be constructed" (231} \Vhat be means by this is 
clearly explained in the opening lecture All systematic thinking arises amid 
a background of indeterminate presuppositions the explicit premises are 
abstractions from a vague bejond of awareness that stretches forth in 
varying degrees of relevancy over the whole infinitude of natural process 
defying formulation m clear and distinct concepts To ignore these obscure 
but basic presuppositions is the besetting temptation both of science and 
philosophy, and to yield to it entails slow but certain retribution ' The 
conjunction of premises from which logic proceeds presupposes that no 
difficulty will arise from the conjunction of the vanous unexpressed presupposi 
tions invohed m these premises Both in science and 10 logic >ou haie only 
to develop >our argument sufficiently, and sooner or later vou are bound to 
arrive at a contradiction, either internally uitbm the argument, or externally 
in reference to fact ' (14) The disjunctions of what Kegel called "the abstract 
understanding" break down when we discover the limitations of the closed 
system within which our mind 1$ working Henry Sidgwick once observed, 
with Kegel in mind that be was unable to grasp the difference between the 
kind of contradiction that was just a contradiction and the kind that convej cd 
a profound truth Dr Whitehead would reply by reference to the grade of 
abstraction in which the contradiction had its source ‘ Consistency grows 
with abstraction from the concrete' {$2) Geometncatly, a patch of red 
presents no inconsistency with an adjacent patch of blue Yet, for aesthetic 
valuation, the juxtaposition of colours may mean the rum of a masterpiece 
The moral is that the philosopher must keep his sjstem open, by constant 
reference to the presuppositions and the interpretations of ordinary life.” 

1 e to the implicit iVellanschauung vibKh limits and conditions all sjstematic 
construction Otherwise speculation will degenerate into pedantry ‘ Philo 
Sophy can exclude nothing Thus it should never start from systematiration 
Its primary stage can be termed 'assemblage ' ' (t) This task of "assem 
Wage, that is "the free examination of some ultimate ncptions” of -wide 

generality, inherent m literature in social organiaation. m the effort towards 

understanding physical occurrences ’ (1) is the concern of these lectures 
The argument is at once cntical and constructive On the negative side. 
Dr tt’hitebead calls in question the whole trend of epistemology dunng the 
last three centunes in that it takes its start from the data presented in sense 
perception interpreted in the light of clear and distinct concepts His 
grounds for this conclusion and the method by which he reaches it are already 
familiar to readers of Process and Reality What is new in his latest present 
ment lies in the tracing of the error to its source in the neglect of the afore 
mentioned presuppositions of knowledge 'The thinkers in question repu 
dialed "our intimate vague exjienciices in favour of a mere play of distinct 
sensations, coupled with a fable about underlying reality" (43) To do this 
IS like attempting to explain modern civilization as wholly densatixc from 
the traffic signals on the roads (iM ) The nemesis befalling such a mythology 
u illustrated (m the first of the two Chicago lectures on ' Nature and Ule ) 
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more convincingly perhaps than anywhere else in Dr Whitehead s writings 
from the history of physical specolation He shows there how the common 
sense view of Nature as the world as mterpieted by reliance on clear and 
distinct sensory experience visual auditory and tactile ’ accepted uncntically 
by the founders of modem saence and developed to such high issues by 
Newton and Hume has generated its own nemesis in the denial by twentieth 
centurj’ physicists Of every detail m the original concept The doctrine of 
inert matter m simple location m space and tune has given way to a doctrine 
of sheer activity If we ask activity for what’ physics can give no answer 
For that nature must he integrated with hfe and value A dead nature can 
give no reasons All ultimate reasons are in terms of value (184) Of course 
Neivton and Hume are right as far as they go " Their error lay in the omission 
of those aspects of the Universe as experienced and of our modes of expen 
encing which jointly lead to the more penetrating ways of -understandi-ag 
(185) In a word they systematized without previously assembling 
This bnngs us to the positive side of Dr Whitehead s argument \\ e might 
take as the text his final dictum that the key notion from which such 
construction should start is that the energetic activity considered in physics 
IS the emotional intensity entertained in life (*31-232! In elucidation of 
this pnnciple he starts in the first three lectures with a discussion of Impor 
tance Expression and Understanding As his manner is he uses these terms 
of popular speech with a meaning of his own Two things are clear with regard 
to all three terms they indicate no mere subjective fantasies but universal 
characters of occasions m the objective process of Nature and they imply 
activity of valuation We need not remind our readers bow for Dr W hitehead 
everything that exists partakes essentially in the nature of organism and 
how selective prehensions stretchmg outwards over the whole universe 
of actuality are directed and utilized m the light of a subjective aim In 
other words what the human mind distinguishes as fact and value are inte 
grated m the basic structure of all existence This is the main point of the first 
lecture the Importance of tbmgs signifying that they have meaning and 
\ a1u«— and for Dr Whitehead all meaning is of the nature of value— and that 
they rouse a feelmg of interest m each expenencing subject That some 
thing matters is a primary disclosure of experience which systematic 
reflection when it arises can disregard only at its peril ' The notion of 
importance is hke nature Itself expel it with a pitch fork and it ever returns 
The most ardent upholders of objectivity m scientific thought insist upon its 
importance The zeal for truth presupposes interest (12) It follows 

that the knowledge of any smgle fact presupposes a co ordinated environ 
ment which is the whole universe m perspective to the fact Matters of 
fact whether taken collectively or in atomic isolation are mythological 
abstractions connectivity and value have their roots m the bedrock of 
actuahty The second notion Expression presupposes the first representmg 
the reaction of the individual occasion to the importance of its environment 
Importance stresses the monistic aspect of the universe in its relevance to its 
finite constituents Expression is the gift from the world as many to the 
w orld as one (eg) Here hes the evidence for the presupposition of an external 
world The human body which is at once part of ourselves and continuous 
with surrounding nature is the pninaiy field of expression (30) Dr White 
head enlarges this definition so as to apply the idea of expression to infra 
human animal organisms vegetable organisms and finally to the inorganic 
world which is dominated by the average and where individual expression 
IS at a neghgible minimum TTie impersonal methoda of science fix attention 
exclusive!) on the manageable relationships of man with the world and on 
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the ‘traffic lights ' of sensa which, for all their practical utiht>. are yet 
completely superficial as a revelation of reality This brings us to the discus 
Sion of language, ‘the outstaoding example of the way in which mankind 
has fabncated its manageable connections with the world into a means of 
expression ‘ (44) In speech, ‘ while a superficial, manageable expression is 
diflused 3 et the sense of the vague intunacies of organic existence is 
excited ‘ le in the functiooiBg of the lungs and throat Herein hes the 
superiority of the spoken to the wntten ivord Language is not thought, as 
some hold— were it so, translation, even the most imperfect, would be im- 
possible, but it IS thoughts most important expression, apart from which 
the nse of human civilization xvould be inexplicable ‘The account of the 
sixth day should be ivntten He ga\e them speech, and they became souls" 
(57) In the third lecture we pass to Undcrstandmg i e to the ideal of com 
pleted knowledge, m which all differences are S3Tithesi2ed in unit3', all process 
in achievement all inference m self evident intuition The attainment of this 
ideal transcends the capacity of finite tnmds For man. to understand means 
ever increasmg penetration into the unknown, and the airangement of novel 
disclosures in patterns of order, which represent the measure of self-cvidcace 
realized at a given stage of intellectual advance In mathematical thinking 
for example self evidence— (he srtenr«iin(uiriv(i of Spinoza — is 1613’ restricted 
only such a ‘snippet of knowledge as that 1 + 4^2 + 3 seems self 
evident to Dr tVhitehead though Ramanujan s power of intuition » said 
to have covered the first hundred mtegen (fij) e confess to finding it hard 
to grasp tbe topics successively treated in this chapter with anything approach- 
ing to self evident understasding But two points stand out clearly Among the 
many types of pattern revealed to human knoiv ledge, at varying let els of 
abstraction, tbe extreme poles are represented by logic and aesthetics I-ogie 
concentrates upon high abstraction moving from details to the totality and 
achieving the enjoyment of an abstract umty of composition aesthetics keeps 
close to tbe concrete and mores — tbe reference here u to the spectators 
enjoyment of the finished work — from appreciation of the whole to appro 
ciation of the parts (84-56) Tbeother point u tbe moral on which Dr White 
head is never w eary of insisting that for philosophy as for the life of civtlira 
tion u IS the inclusion of novelty that is all essential Tbe gathering of details 
into pre established patterns is necessary mdeed, but not sufficient The 
mam concern of tbe philosopher is with tbe discovery of new patterns ade 
quate to his "new vision of the great Beyond (79-80) That is why a genuine 
philosophy IS incapable of proof Its aim is to convey self evidence ‘ Unless 
proof has produced self-evidence and thereby tendered itself unnecessary, vt 
has issued in a second rate state of mind producing action devoid of under- 
standing In philosophical writings therefore proof should be at a 
minimum The whole effect should be to display* tbe self evidence of ba'ic 
truths concerning the nature of things and their connection ‘ (66-67) Dr 
Whitehead lets tbe cat out of the bag without compunction 
The second part of the W’ellcsley Course is entitled Activity " with the 
sub headings ‘ Perspective ‘ Forms of Process and Civilized Universe ‘ 
tur 'i-cctures anfiVk rcspectivdy the goverimig 

cnccs of the perspectives of the universe for different entities 1 c what the 
universe is for each entity ' either in the way of accomplishment or in the 
way of potentiality ‘ fgi) Familianty with Dr Whitehead s previous wntines 
11 presuppKwed throughout In Lecture IV be discusses types of l^ung with 
special reference to the Platonic conception of a world of timeless Forms 
characterized by the question bcgRing tetros,' self sustaining ‘completely 
real.‘ perfection ‘ and ‘‘certainty" Theologians, scientists, and humanuts 
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alike have enslaved themselves to dc^;matisiii ignoring the intrinsic reference 
of the forms to process of actuality to potentiality True Plato in ascribing 
life and motion to the Forms revealed an insight beyond the cadres of his 
own system, as also did Hume, when he appealed for explanation of the 
connectedness of phenomena to the tact of expectation (113) For reality 
IS process characterized fundamentally by three pairs of opposites, Clanty 
and Vagueness, Order and Disorder, G<Mid and Bad There is a close affinity 
between the first members in this triad of contrasts it was natural for Plato 
to think of number when he gave his lecture on the Good But transcendence 
of mere clanty and order is necessary in dealing with the unforeseen for 
progress for excitement (109) Dr Whitehead does not we note explicitly 
mention a need for transcendence of Good The fifth lecture asks and answers 
the question as to whether the universe has intrinsic value Organic life 
implies both frustration and stabihty Any process can be analj sed — it is the 
doctrme of Process atid Reality — into data form transition and issue Every 
fact is mclusive of potentialities constituting the driving force of process 
But the universe is more than process The reflective consciousness discerns 
within the universe not only the two moments of attainment and transition, 
but ideals of value beyond ourselves thus apprehending three realities which, 
with explicit reference to Alexander we may des^nate Space Time and 
Deity (13^14*) Deity is that factor in the universe whereby there is im 
portanee value and ideal beyood the actual Apart from the sense 0/ Deity 
we should be enclosed in a solipsistic prison Within our primary grasp of 
realities — so we read in the last lecture of the senes — pnor to the clear dis 
closures of sense perception wc vaguely and obscurely discnminate three 
factors The Whole That Other and Myself (150) The discnmination is of 
worth rather than of distinct existence We enter the room of clear presenta 
tion and reflective thought already equipped with an active aesthetic 
experience to which sensory expenence adds vividness and colour The 
pnmary glimmering of consciousness reveals Something that matters and 

Totality Extenalit) and Intemality are its pnmary characterizations' 

(139) 

Two points remain for special notice concerning respectively the ground 
work and the coping stone of Dr Whitehead s argument (I) Readers of his 
later books cannot fail to have been both excited and perplexed by the dis- 
tinction drawn between twx/ modes of direct awareness viz perception in 
the mode of sense-presentation and perception in the mode of causal efficacy 
Everyone understands the former but the latter was bound to provoke a 
demand for further elucidation In the fourth and sixth of these lectures, Dr 
Whitehead sets himself to satisfy this requirement Direct expenence, he tells 
us, falls into two divisions On the one side there is a qualitative expenence, 

complex vague and imperative embracing the sense of denvation from 
without the sense of immediate enjoyment within, and the sense of trans 
mission beyond ' and involving past present andfuture In this expenence w e 
are immediately aware of our historical connection with the outside world 
(through our body which is contmuoos therewith) with our own individual 
existence and with the distinction between the animal body which 13 the 
region of intimate intense mutual expression and the rest of nature where 
the intimacy and intensity of feeling fails to penetrate (9S-99) In the mode 
of sense presentation on the other hantf we distinguish clearly, but with no 
sense of personal intimacy forms of qnahty (lenso) in the external world 
m their spatio-temporal relations The knowledge thus acquired is ngorously 
impersonal devoid of emotional significance and of value The former mode 
of apprehension is pnmarj the latter x sophisticated abstraction ‘ Our 
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expenence starts with a sense ol power, an.^ proceeds to the discnminahoa 
of individualities and their qnahties” (162) That is Dr \\'hitehe3d s answer 
to Hume His language in expoabon is often crypbc, especially in regard to 
the cognib%e value of these pninutne and S'ague causal cxpenences The 
appeal is not to logical demonstration, but to “self-evidente,” in the sense 
in which that term is defined u these lectures The doctrine makes sense of 
civilized expenence (144-145) If we build a theory of knowledge exclusively 
on the basis of sense-presentabon. we find ourselves inevitably landed m 
absurdity and paradox A public world the connecbvity of self and things, 
valuation and all that makes civilized life worth hvmg are alike meiphcable 
We are left with a universe without expressioo and without importance If. 
on the other hand we take the pnmarv ccpenences of valuabon as the 
groundwork, the disclosures of sense-percepboo fall mto place Dr Whitehead 
IS far from decnmg their significance for civilized thought and life, they 
rendertheworld manageable, in theservicc bcrtunderstood of purposes which 
they are unable, when taken as the sole data of knowledge to explain ^\■hat 
he rejects uncompromisingly is their claim to pnmacy It is strange, surel}, 
that so pregnant and levolotionat) a doctnne should not already have 
aroused more discussion among coatemporarj thinkers For the roost part 
thej have been content to exclaim ‘ How very mterestmg I” adding' How veiy 
improbable 1 and to pass by on the other side Such a strp-motberl) atutude 
15 hardly adequate in face of what promises to he the most significant contn 
button of the last half centur> to the advance of philosophic inquiry 
Our second comment (TI) has reference Co the concept of Cod In the closing 
pages of Proetss and Riahty Dr Whitehead outlined what night he called a 
novel form of the Cosmological Argument ' God ” he there wTOte, is not to 
be treated as an excepbon to all meuphptcal pnsciples, invoked to save 
their collapse He is their chief exemplification The governing thought that 
the process of Nature requires an actual enbty who is the heut (can we say, 
the bearer^) of all value is clear enough, but its development bj Dr White- 
head IS bound to raise a hornets nest of questions, in the minds both of those 
who accept Theism and of those who reject it What precisely does he mean 
by Gods ' primordial nature. ' which though eternal is jet unconscious in 
conceptual appetibon’ The extension of the field of "conceptual freUng" to 
cover what is generally called inorganic nature is intelhgible — we recall 
Professor Laird's doctrine of natural elecbon — but whj is the experience 
unconscious in God’ Because consaousness implies integration of conceptual 
with phjsical feelings which are absent from this primordial nature But it is 
hard to conceive an eternal act of infinite conceptual v aluation as in any wa> 
deficient in actualitj* When we read of the static majcslj of Cod s "appeti- 
Uve vision," the language seems irreconaleable with entire Uck of consaous 
apprehension And how are we to interpret Cod s relation to the mjitcrj’ of 
creativity, ’ tie "ultimate ' of which He is the ‘ primordial non temporal 
accident’ ’ How if this primordial nature be wholly unconditioned can He 
be said to be in the gnp" of creativitj ’ Nor are the difficulties diminished 
wbenwe consider the relation of Cod spnmordial nature to His consequential" 
nature, as immanent in the time-process <jHthenniverse>^sYnecDnsfqtrt7/cia'. 
nature, though temporal, transcendent in its everlasbngness of the particular 
finite expenenees within that process? We tecn^ize that the distinction i» one 
"of reason " between abstract moments in the divine nature Cod, we are 
told, IS "not before all creation, but 0’1/A all creation " If Time be a feature of 
the created order this statement is consonant with traditional Chnstian 
speculation but would Dr NJ'hitebead allow Cod a primordial nature to be 
in any sense ontoIogicaUy pnor to Ills consequential’ How*, again is the 
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goodness of the consequential nature conqiatible with its being determined, 
rot free? Further, does God s consoousness develop m time as a charactenstic 
of His consequential nature, pan passv with the historical emergence of 
consciousness in finite entities and the reception of their consciousness into 
His nature? Or is He everlastingly conscunis’ In the latter case the relativity 
of His consequential nature to the temporal process of nature seems to be 
seriously impaired by His consequential transcendence These are some of the 
problems raised m the reader s mind by Dr Whitehead s previous book The 
impression given by the present lectures is that God s primordial nature has 
receded into the background and that ne are left with a God who though 
not identical mth the totalit} of the onivetse is nholly relatii-etoits temporal 
history ‘There is an essential relevance between Deity and histone process ’ 
(142) An ambiguous sentence hke this calls for further elucidation Dr White- 
head as i\e have noted has no patience with the Hellemc legacy echoed by 
Descartes of a God who exists in self contained perfection above time and 
change (92-95 164) Beseems to think such a being to be mcapable of activity 
or life But uhat of the Aristotelian concept 0/ Ire^yeia axirrtala;^ tVas 
Plato after all so inconsistent in ascnbing bfe and motion to the Forms? 
In Spmoza s system the Attnbutes constituting the essence of God are active 
powers generating by tuneless causal energy the world of natura naturata 
Christian orthodoxy too recognues diversity and process withia the aseity 
of the divine Unity Moreover it secures by its doctrine of Creation the reaUty 
of the spati^temporal process Sot 1$ the rebgious demand for a God in whom 
there 1$ no vanabUness neither shadow of turning to be accounted for 
solely or mainly in terms of the Creek mathematical tradition As Dr White 
head bimseU has reminded us the familiar hymn Abide with me fast falls 
the eventide expresses a deep rooted desire m human nature and one that 
has its sources in those pnmitive insights which are the basis of our Imowledge 
of reality While be recognises the need of a permanent amid change he 
leaves us uncertain as to the manner m which this need 1$ met by his philo* 
sophy If again, as Dr Whitehead bolds the histone process is as necessary 
to Cod as God is to it be would surely find it bard to come to terms with the 
rehgiousconsciousness It would beuiteresting too to lean what meaning Dr 
Whitehead, who has touched so often and with such insight upon Christianity, 
would ascribe to the doctrine of the Incamatum which marks the Ime of 
separation between Chnstiamty and all otbei leUgions Such are some of the 
problems in regard to which these lectures stall leave the reader m perplexity 
It may well be that we have failed m understandmg It is no easy task to 
follow Dr Whitehead either m his thought or m its verbal presentation And 
he has given us so much in this book that is dlummatmg that it seems eburhsh 
to voice any feelings of dissatisfaction But he has said so much on this last 
mentioned subject that he can scarcely be excused from saying more We 
close therefore by entreating him with all respe c t to develop yet further his 
metaphysical theology and to set forth, m sufficient detail to enable the 
judicious reader to appreciate their self-evidence what he judges to be the 
essentials of a reasonable theistic faith 
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PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 


In Iso 34 of Philosophy (Apnl 1934) 1 drew attention to an important 
publishing enterpnse in Italy — the task naotel) . undertaken by R Moadol/o, 
of translating and bringing up to date Eduard Zellers Philosophy of the 
Greehs* The second ^oIume of the work is now published, comprising the 
philosophy of the lonians and the Plrthagoreans It i* enough to note that 
two chapters alone of Zellers history have been extended into a volume of 
more than 700 pages to be convinced that MondoJfo s commentary and 
modernization far exceed in bulk the original text Th«* undertaking is really 
unique of its kind MondoUo takes Zeller's edition as his starting joint for 
a cntical exposition of all the questions that succeeding writers down to the 
present tune have debated concerning Greek thought and on these questions 
he formulates his own considered judgment There is no monograph of tm 
portance published wthin the last fifty years in EurdP® America that 
Mondolfo has not analysed and discussed, so that th® student has before 
him the most complete bibliographical inventory be could desire, together 
with the clearest and most authoritative guide in his o>^n research 
Naturally at a distance of more than half a century ^rom the last editions 
issued by Zeller the onentation of studies on Greek philosophy has consider 
ably changed and this moNcment u so accentuated in the took that at times 
the tiro authors seem to base been collocated more for antithesis than for aa) 
likeness But since Mondolfo 1$ careful to indicate through the intermedute 
Lterature the gradual stages of the transition from Zeller s reconstruction to 
that of the present day. the very antithesis is comprehended la the tiew of a 
unified development \\ith regard to the preSocratic schools the progress 
from one position to the other is effected by seicral converging routes W 
means of a more positive valuation of the mlluences of ortental thought, which 
Zeller had excluded on pnnciple (fi) bj the use of sources of romance and 
mystery (Rohde Joel etc), revealing a closer adherence of the first philo- 
sophers to the popular Greek soul and rebgioos feeling, (c) by according greater 
importance to the scientific significance (Tannery, Bumet, etc ) of 
doctrines which doxographtcal tradition through rasuhderstandmg of their 
ancient interpreters rendered too superficial and extrif***® ('O by an *'rr* 
wider exploration of sources and more frequent comparative analj-scs of them, 
so as to illustrate and clanfy them reciprocal!} 

Mondolfo has not only been able to give us. through fii* additional matter, 
the measure of the efficiency with which contemporary critical thought has 
worked along these wa)-8, but be has succeeded also if showing their final 
convergence, which has sometimes escaped the obscrv'ntion of those who 
were moving in them, because the} were not in a positiof to follow the rnove- 
ments of others from their own restricted viewpoint Thus, for example, at 
first sight the emphasis on the m}-stical romantic cleme>’ts way seem to be 
in opposition to that on the scientific themes of pre Sotratic philosophy, *0 
that they tend to neutralize one another On the contrary, 'hey tend to com 
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plete one another In fact, as hlondolfo points ont ‘ the spintual needs of 
an age in the first ardour of expansion, pervaded by the related exigencies 
of knowledge and power, respond with one accord to the same impulse of 
life Hence, m the unity of the activatmg spirit they do not suppress or inhibit 
one another nor can they remain separate in themselves and m the various 
forms of mtellectual activity and practice to which they give nse but they 
are determined and stimulated and fertilized by one another The ages of 
intense exuberance of development and of the vigorous efiervescence of new 
life are as pre Socratic Greece and Western Europe at the time of theRenais 
sance afford eloquent proof ages of active enthusiasms m the fields of practice 
as of theory of exploration commerce mdustiy and technics as of the 
disinterested disciphnes of the fine arts and pure speculation These active 
enthusiasms naturally assume mystical hues and shapes which, however 
do not fetter them, or choke out of them the ampler air of scientific activity, 
but add fuel and spiritual fervour to their unfoldmg (p 45) 

With this cntenon llondolfo is able among other thmgs to solve the vexed 
question of the coexistence in the most ancient Pythagoreanism of an 
ethical mj stiC with a scientific mathematical direction As is well known this 
coexistence has been demed m recent tunes by many scholars who unshed 
to reduce the prunitive school of Pythagoras to a rehgious sect to which 
any kind of scientific activity was abll foreign Now it is certain that the 
denial or affirmation of such activity should depend m the last mstance on 
hi^toncal and philological documentary evidence But it is also certain that 
the onentation of research in one direction or the otter m view of the obscuntv 
and scarcity of the sources depends pnncipaUy on the manner in which the 
two orders of interest reUgtous and scientific are understood whether they 
are taken to be antithetical or concurrent In consequence Hondolfo is able 
to confront the excessively narrow supporters of the negative thesis effectively 
with the assertion that the true problem of the historical comprehension 
of Pythagoreamsm eludes whoever posits the onginalii separate existence of 
a purely rehgious aspect it is the problem of the initial unity of the two 
aspects whereby the religious spirit has been able to mspiie and fecundate 
scientific activity (p 6S2) 

A more detailed examination of the innumerable questions debated in this 
most copious volume would of course fall outside the scope and intention 
of the present notice It must suffice to call the attention of students to it as 
an indispensable instrument of their labours 

Many monographs on Pico della Mirandola have been published m Italj 
in the last few years and I have already mtroduced one of them written by 
Anagnme to the readers of Philosophy But the latest to appear by E Garm,« 
IS the best of them all and gives an analysis balanced as a whole, and pene 
tratmg in detail of the whole philosophical religious activity of this suggestive 
thmker of the Italian Renaissance From this monc^raph it appears ever 
more clearly bow greatly European philosophy in general in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centunes was indebted to the so-called Platonic Academy of 
Florence 

Gann in hiS study vmdicates Pico s mdependence of Ficino m face of the 
common tendency to make of him a mere folkiwer of Ficmo s thought In 
fact not only did Pico energetically mam tain, agamst the exclusive pre- 
dommance of the Platonic tiadibon. the rights of Anstotehanism and of the 
Arabic and Jewish mterpretations of it but he also collected m his syncretism 
other elements, magical and cabalistic which confer a certam exotic note on 

1 E Gann, Giovanni Puo d^l-a l/irengola, Vila c A^rina Le Slonxuer, Firenze, 1937 
PP 138 
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hjs mental individuabty, difiCTentiatiog rt dearly from Ficmo’s However, 
the expression ‘‘syncretism,’ by which it is customary to characterize Pico s 
philosophy seems to Gann inappropriate Rather than a patchwork of in- 
congruous elements, he sees in ita^mthetic pnnciple which the philosopher’s 
premature death at the age of thirty two prevented him from realizing in all 
Its completeness Thus, in studymg tiie cabalistic sources of Pico s thought 
Gann shows that he was not a mere passive and uncritical collector of tben, 
and therefore he confutes ‘ the equivocal mtcrpretation of those who made 
him out to be a convmced and faithful follower of the grossest forms of 
cabalistic mysticism which in mahty included a cast iron astrological deter 
minism On the contrary Pico who in every way sought to gather out of the 
Cabala its deepest speculative contents found tn it above all a method of 
scriptural exegesis and at the same tune accepted the assertion that the 
universe is the book wherein God has written His own thoughts in mathemati 
cal symbols This Pythagorean thesis which the gemus of Galileo was to 
make his own was effectively expressed by Pico in the last of the cabalistic 
theses, m which opposing the true astrology — astronomy — to judicial 
astrology he asserted Sicut trer« atlrologta dout «c>s ligere in hbro Dei. 
Csbcla ioest ncs Ugere tn hbro Logts ' Hence when PJco composed the Ce* 
cluixonis and the Oratio, just as be refuted astrological detenamtsm in his 
praise of the digmty of man. so already, however vaguely, he outlmed those 
theones that the Dispulationes tn osiro/egiam ivere to develop in full 
(pp l8i>-l) , 

In connection with these Disputaitonts 1 was pleased to find in Gann s 
book a confirmation and a development of ray argument in PmaseiiHenle 
Rifonna e Contrortfoniia, to the effect that contrary to the general opinion 
of the interpreters there is no contradictioo but full agreement between 
Flco 5 confutation of astrology and his profession of magic It is customary to 
take astrology and magic as expressions of a single current of thought, and 
this may perhaps be true m the oriental and Hellemstic traditions But the 
strong humanistic feeling that the Renaissance bnngs with it implies at least 
in the more conscious thinkers a discnnunation between the two teachings 
that IS an acceptance of magic as the expression of the active power of man 
to dommate the forces of nature by magical formulas, and a refutabon of 
astrology as the expression of the dependence of man on astral detenaimsm 
This discnmmation is the work of Pico and foreshadows, though m a lono 
that IS still fantastic the gradual transformation of magic into science, and of 
its formulas into scientific laws, which will have m reality that power to 
encham and control the forces of nature of which magicwas the obscure pr^ 
sentiment and which ml] give to man that Baconian power that he bad 
already fancifully attnbuted to himself by means of the magic art 

Guido de Rvgcieko 

(Translated from the Itahan by Constance M Allen ) 
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A Short Commentary on Kants Cntiqve of Pure Reason By A C Ewing 
M A Litt D (Cantab ) M A D Phil (Oxon ) (London Methuen 
1938 Pp vin + 278 Pnce 8s 6d net ) 

The distinctive feature of this new commentary on the Critique of Pure 
Reason is that it is written prmapally with the idea of making the work 
plam to ordinary honours students m nmveisities especially those who study 
it as a set book It thus aims not so much at detailed exegesis of the text 
as at giving an adequate piesentabon of the general argument and mdicatmg 
(and in some cases attemptmg to solve) the chief difficulties about it No one 
IS likely to deny the author s claim that a book of this sort has been long 
needed in English and there are few who will not think m view of his earher 
\\ ork on Kant that Dr Ewing was a very good person to write it Here as 
before Kant s arguments are presented sympathetically and lucidly and 
here as before the comment on them is pointed and stusulatug The result 
IS that the Short Commentary should prove a most useful addition to English 
philosophical literature Its value however does not he m its utility alone 
Dr Ewmg himself thinks that his mterpretation of Kant is sufficiently 
original to make lus book a contnbution to Kanban scholarship and of 
mterest to professional philosophers and this claim is I think a just one 
In what follows I shad ffy to indicate the most stnlnng features as well as 
the general quality of the work 

The two things which I found most mteresting in Dr Ewug s mtioduction 
were the statement of Kant s general problem and the discussion of a pnon 
synthesis (1) The Critique is said to have two mam aims to provide a 
philosophical basis for physical science and to ' deny laowledge in order to 
make room for faith m Kant s special sense of faith The two aims are 
connected and the latter was to Kant the more important but that does 
not mean that we can t be interested 10 the first without having much 
sympathy for the second This is true but rather perfunctory It might have 
been shown how both problems anse out of the question of the competence 
of the intellect to attain knowledge a pnon which itself mterests Kant 
because of bis preoccupation with the respective claims of theoretical and 
practical reason (This last point is meoboaed but not so promaeatly as it 
should be ) The whole section could have been lengthened and perhaps 
illustrated by reference to Leibniz and Hume with profit (u) The question 
whether synthetic a pnon judgments are possible is again (cf the author’s 
Idealism pp 67 fl ) identified by Dr Ewing with the problem of significant 
mference and an mteresting discussion of it is given The matter is com 
phcated because many philosophers say that propositions which cannot be 
denied without self-contradiction cannot give new knowledge Therefore 
they say significant inference resulting m synthetic a pnon propositions 
reached by thinking is impossible But this aigument cannot hold according 
to Dr Ewing since the proposition "what cannot be demed without self 
contradiction gives no new knowledge is itself a pnon and synthetic A 
conclusion then like Kant s that the only valid synthetic a priori propo- 
sitions are those which can be justified by a peculiar sort of reference to 
experience or by appeal to "pure intuition ' is false And it may be granted 
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that Kant would have great difficnlty u answering the question "How are 
the synthetic a prton propositions of philosophy possible’" But whether 
this in itself invalidates his account of non philosophical sjTithetic a pnon 
propositions is another matter It would have been interesting to have had 
explicit statements from him both about significant inference and about 
philosophical propositions 

Dr Ewing s comment on the Aesthetic is distinctly good, and his treat- 
ment of the "Transcendental Exposition ' of space is perhaps the most 
original thing in the book He asks whether nujdern developments in geometry 
have put out of court Kant s arguments from the requirements of Euchdean 
geometry to the necessity of regarding space as a pure (subjective) intuition 
In answenng this he says we must distinguish between Euclid s axioms and 
the inferences from them Kant s account of the latter is almost certainly 
wTOng. but there does seem to be some plausibility in the suggestion that 
the axioms of Euclidean geometry ate true, either factually or logically, of 
perceptual space Now I suppose, it we could say that there was some 
necessary connection between Enchd s axioms and perceptual space, Kant s 
argument (B 41 cf A 24) from our consciousness of their necessity to the 
subjectivity of (perceptual) space might still hold The difficulty is to know 
whether there is such a connection and Dr Ewing does not seem able to 
make up bis mind about it But in any case Kant s other argument, from 
the necessary applicability of Euchdean geometry to everything m the 
physical world to space s subjectivity, will not be valid unless we can show 
that physical as well as perceptual space is necessarily Euclidean, or else 
that there is do distinction (or no distinction of kind) between the two, and 
this, though perhaps not impossible is certainly more difficult to establish 
In dealing with the Analytic. Dr Ewing takes the Transcendental deduc 
tion first a procedure which makes Kant s argnment more intelligible than 
it is in the CfiUgiit (What is needed to set the Analytic going is an exposition 
of the view that there are <s prion elements in understanding and a pre 
hininary sketch of their part in knowledge and this is very hard to get out 
of the lifetaphysical deduction | Dr Ew-ing gives first a general statement 
of the argument of the deduction, and then a discussion of the mam dilTi 
culties The general statement is cfear and helpful, though I confers to 
feeling doubt about the saying (p 83) that the unity of apperception and the 
unity of objects entail each other I should have thought it truer to say 
that conjcious««s of the unitary character of the self depended on our 
synfhetiring the given caamloM and being, at least potentially, aware of it 
but that unity derived not from the manifold but from the self But perhaps 
this IS what Dt Eiving means too and the dispute is about words Apart 
from this as I say the general summary is admirable and so are the dis 
cussions of detailed points — particularly those on the "multiple" theory of 
the composition of the Crili^ur the relation between understanding and 
imagination and the controversy over the noumenal/phenomcnal character 
of the synthesis The remarks about affinity are interesting too though they 
might have been developed by reference to the appendix to the Dialectic 
and the two introductions to the Cntujue of Judimtn! Altogether Dr Ewnng 
(like Kant) is inclined to say too little about the possibility that the nature 
of the manifold maj make the deduction impossible 

I can only comment on two points in the treatment of the rest of the 

Analytic First, one of the stages in Dr Owing s summary of the tfetaphj-sical 

deduction is that "a judgment must be defined as the bnnging of data under 
the objective unity of apperception " But, as t^eeschauwer' and otbert haie 
■ L» J/JacItM Iftn’UwUnSaU, t H, 4S, IJI 0 . Ill, If] B 
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pointed out, this seems to be jost the view iif judgment which is not presup 
posed m the Metaphysical deduction, and tins it is which makes the argument 
so difficult to state plausibly My other pomt concerns the very interesting 
treatment of the different Refutations of Idealism Dr Ewing holds that 
despite what he says m the second edition Refutation Kant never means 
to assert the existence of physical ol^ects in any sense which could not be 
reduced to propositions about what human beings expenence or would 
experience under certain conditions (pp x8o-i} This is to transform the 
permanent Kant speaks of into something like Mill s permanent possibility 
and perhaps it truly describes Kants view though I confess I still feel 
puzzled about his sharply distinguishing (B 275) things from representations 
after virtually holdmg that things are m some senst groups of representa 
tions {Perhaps the real difficulty is about the status of representations ) 
Statements like that of A 98 that aD our representations as modffications 
of the rmnd belong to inner sense are very hard to swallow if they mean 
that they are all suh]ecti\e images Yet Dr Ewing sometimes accepts this 
as Kant s vieiv (e g p 60) Presumably it is not the view of the Cambridge 
philosophers whom be compares with Kant on this point 

I have left myself very little space to deal with the Dialectic of which 
the discussion is short but fairly adequate There ought surely to ha\e been 
something about the difficult opening section (and about the nature of 
theoretical reason generally) and there ought to have been a mention at 
least of the Hegeban treatment of tbe Antinomies To compensate for tbe 
lack ci these there is an interesting half chapter on the ideas of reason and 
a valuable discussion of freedom A corresponding section on moral theology 
would have been welcome 

On p 268 n tbe reference should read Logik ExHlettung IV (iiol p 4) 
There is something wTong with tbe reference on p z n 3 though 1 can t 
discover what it should be Tbe title of tbe Dissertation on the same page 
should be On the Form and Prineiptes etc There are a few other misprints, 
but none senous 

W H Walsh 


The Problem of Historieal Knowledge An Answer to Relativism By MAURicr 
Mandelbaum (New Tork Livenght Publishing Corporation 1938 
Pp xu, 340 Price f3 50 ) 

This book fills a gap, and fills it admirably I do not know of any other 
monograph of any recency in English (translations excluded) devoted to tbe 
sjstematic study of the philosophical problems raised by tbe fact, methods 
and content of tustoncal inquiry This is a subject of which we are excessively 
shy, presumably because whenever we think of the philosophy of history as 
a possibility we remember Hegel and recoil But historical science has at 
least as much title to philosophical attention, whether cntical or constructive 
as any other science and it has a particularly direct mterest for those who 
pursue or make use of the history of philosophy 

Dr Mandelbaum s chief concern is to refute the charge that objectivity 
cannot belong to bistoncal knowledge Croce, Dilthey and Karl Mannheim 
are selected as relativists and tbeir theories briefly expounded and cnticized 
As opponents of histoncal relativism Sunmel, Rickert, Scheler and Troeltsch 
are examined and found to be onsuccessful From his survey of these seven 
thinkers the author analyses out what he regards as the two basic grounds 
of relativism, namely that the content of an histonan’s knowledge is deter- 
mined on the one hand by tbe sociologtcal conditions of his own thiakmg 
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on the other hand by his own a'alnational Mewpoint, or, more generally, 
that whate^'er structure historical events may have mtHnsically, the stmetore 
they are given in histoncal knoirledge is contnbuted by the historuas 
mind Such a separation of the connections of knowledge from the connechocs 
of fact IS encouraged not only by cpistemologists like Hume and Kant but 
also by those writers of treatises and testbooks on the methods of histtwcal 
investigation who treat the establishment of particnlar events and the syn 
thesis of these as two distinct processes or even provinces of histoncal inquiry 
That in practice they are not and could not be distinct, except at a fairly 
high level of synthesis, the author is easily able to show, the internal ard 
external criticism of source matenal being impossible without a background 
of already synthesized histoncal knowledge Dr Mandelhaum s most general 
reply to the relativists is. then, that events do not in fact come before m 
atomically but are apprehended from the start in a context of other events 
But IS the context thoroughly objective* Obviously, Dr Mandelhaum could 
not settle this question without swelling and mining his book by entering 
into the lab>nntb of general epistemology He nghtlj' confines hanself to 
the specific objections against kistorteal objectivitj, to what he has called 
the two basic grounds of histoncal relativism To the first— that an his- 
torical statement la what it w because of the factual conditions under which 
It was made — he replies that the question whether an historical statement 
u true or no u distinct from the questioa what led to its rsusoation because 
the) cannot both be answered by an appeal to the same set of facts, and 
he notes the relativist s ptitlio prtnctpu, that the sociolopeal conditions of 
the hutonans statement can themselves be objectively known To the 
second ground of relativism — that the historun's statements are shaped bv 
his valuations — be also gives an uncompromising denial The fact that much 
alleged bistorj is propaganda is deservedly disposed of with the temark that 
la so far as Its content is determined by its mobv e it jost is not history, and 
the obvious tsfiueace of valuation in broad philosophical sjmtheses is similarly 
set aside as falling outside the propeilj histoncal province Still, the most 
empincal historian alwa}'s selects, and the principle of his selection is valua 
tional m part, he studies what he conceives to be worth while or important 
This fact, however, is irrelevant, lor the events selected are thencelorwaid 
investigated causally by the usual empincal methods Of course, unconscious 
evaluations sometimes find links where there is insufficient objective evidence 
but the nature of histoncal investigation is not to be defined by admitted 
lapses from the ideal The unassailable point is that m practice as in prt^ 
pnety any histoncal statement of alleged fact or linkage of fact u tested not 
b) examuung the character of the histonan'e values but by reference to the 
field of fact itself With this position the need of each generation to rewrite 
history is entirel) compatible, for the need maj arise through factors belorg 
mg to the stnctly histoncal field such as the discovery of new documents 
of the falsity of familiar ones of the causal repercussions of certain types of 
fact (e g economic) formerly understressed 

Viitb objectivity m Kant s weakened sense oS tie term Dr Mandribanta i* 
not content, but has room onI> to declare not to elaborate, his reasons It u 
sufficient for his purpose to argue that histoncal Kience can hopefnllv aim 
at an objecti«t> comparable with that attained b) the natural sciences 
of matter 

There are many interesting pages on histoncal relevance as a category not 
of lope but of fact, as sjncnjuioiu with causal relation and on the nature 
of this retauon They cannot be cogently summarued in a few lines I can 
only say that they leave me with nuspvmgs An important con«eqoence which 
2I8 
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Dr MandelbauDi believes to follow f rom his analysis of these and the pre 
ceding matters is what he calls histamcal pluralism the denial that the entire 
field of historical events can be regarded as a smgle S5^tem whether causal 
or teleological If there were a single oi^^imc system he urges we should be 
m the difficulty, set by a coherence of tmtb of not bemg able to begm at 
all without a prior knowledge of the S3'stem If we tried to explam everything 
by national character we should be elevating an observed typical way of 
behaving into a principle, besides supposmg to be constant what is demon 
strably changeful Anyhow there are many nations each with its own 
character so that such a version of history would leave it plurabstic and 
so too would the explanation of all the events of an epoch by reference to 
an epochal spirit {Zeilgetst) for such a ptocednre would tend to make each 
epoch largely self contained Nor can any teleological monism be worked 
out except speciously through large scale surveys which either rule out the 
incompatible small scale episodes — which is tantamount to pluralism— or 
simply postulate in these concealed concordant purposes Hegel for example 
effected his synthesis by ignoring pnxmtive times and Comte by con 
sidermg little more than the peoples of Europe History is to be conceived 
then as an aggregate of interpenetrating but partly independent causal 
patterns, and this is the warrant for the growth and relative autonomy of 
such divisions of the field as the history of a aatton of pohtics of economics 
of art and so forth 

The best tribute I can pay to tbe book is that neither in content nor m 
tone does it mvite any trivial cntiasms tbe examination it demands would 
concern fundamentals and would go beyond tbe scops of a review Tbe 
argument is developed carefully and unaggressively without rhetorical 
emphasis or any other sort of display and is isfomed throughout by 
relevant knowledge There are inadental insights of real penetration such 
as the remarks on historical periods on pp sSo-aSj and 313 f Those who 
have never grappled with tbe philosophy of history are forunate to have 
available so competent and level beaded an introduction A very useful 
bibhograpby 1$ added 

T E Jassop 


The Clue to History By JOBV IiLacmurrav (London Student Christian 
Movement Press Pp xu + *37 Pnce 7s 6d ) 

Professor Macmurray warns his readers that this book is hard to under 
stand and easy to misunderstand The difficulty is due to the fact that '‘the 
traditional habits of bfe upon which our civiluatxin is based give nse to 
habits of thought and reflection which prevent us from understandmg Chnstl 
anity And since Christianity is tbe motive-force be hin d the development 
of our civiliration the future of civilization depends upon such under 
standing For this w e have to create m ourselves that rehgious comprehension 
of reality which is the histone achievement of the Hebrew race and which 
reached its mature expression m Jesus In a limited review I shaU perhaps 
be least likely to do injustice to the book by going to the heart of the matter 
in an attempt to understand at its centre the conception of history it proposes 
to work out 

' The discosery which Jesus made we are told was tbe discovery that 
human life IS personal and the special significance of this is the self discovery 
of his own essence as a human bemg and, therefore, of the essence of 
humanity Further the fundamental postulate of religious rationahty" 
is that the purpose of God must mentably be achieved ' Combining these 
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end ti’wLdi'LmanS.i^ explamcd by them and the 

God for man is then— the . moving is defined ' The intention of 

earth ” The achieveLnt ^ beaven nhich is to be established on 

of man For a ' dualist ’ bwever, depends upon the cooperation 

frustrated But for the reli«.m!^?^*** suggests that the end maybe 
view this IS impossible “Man mustTft“rt"“fi''^‘^ ' ‘o^btanan" religions 
inevitably be artieved Th.. ^ T* co-operate since the end mnst 

disposed of but it is “transform^^w'" “ admitted, is not thus 

involved m his own “mtention” nhich is 

such effort ssill m tj,. 'f^^^biWy divided against himself "Every 

of future hisfory ,s defiSd^A^iK^ !" 

(as freedom of the willl «« ia *'"** problem of human freedom 

W,u „„ ", 'Cl S l-.ppe.r do tbo Drao. 

difficulty of .„,n. thu, .1. n" P-b™ »« do otkenvoic The 

.. .he ? ““rp'"" 

overcome as the peni.T-ii (page 93) m face of actual history would be 

sit, on hem the argument of the book seems to indicate, by a tran- 

bejond our luion Sm “ t?"‘ J°'’S run 

may look confidentlv tn f„. ** that tbe end must be achieved «e 

the “clue to histoiV history Here jt should perhaps be noted that 

Illustrations only 2ncS th!f Chns?”“‘*^ history, at least the 

to the Roman system anA . */'hr»st«an era including its immediate prelude 
bce.u» of the J~> This .! the »orc uoBce.ble 

opposites which in tSrJ should ha*"”* <3'alectic transition between 
especially regarded as bel^'m!?» . ^.ll* * oniversal reference, and which is 

speaks of this as the workm« ** ” Pro^«»r Maemurray 

'ended by the whole cour^fr^**** practical Jaw of contradiction "Thu » 

'vill to power necessanlv tn history down to our own day The 

negates {rov^"Sr TiT«^^^ '** »" mtention which 

to freedom and eouahK. ^r «k * **f**'*l*y seen m the way in which the will 
destruction and S est?bIiShrJenr3?K“** achieves its own 

tive mind tMiether rhn.f c ? ” opposite, collectivism and the coUec 
made to stand for a umversalSon’rV'’*"’*”'^'^ personal quality can be 
subject races and classes to ..f,,-!* 7k ®®*®*mg relations of Empires to 
the notion of a collective ni,r>,v *’1***'^ **'* *ndustnal age. and whether 

IS not a question that can he ^ extracted from any of Hu teachings 
Roman Empire due to th^ Z ‘*‘®'“**«* here But was the collapse of the 
class and its opposite th» a *bc will to power in the governing 

equality «he 'common people” for freedom and 

powers within the Holv Horn betw een spintual and sccubr 

survey of the dialectic la^. ^ ^"’P»re? The close association in the histone 
tion which IS throughout Christian purpose and inten 

a source of difficulty Tor »s» i* 're^om, equality, and community," u 
to human values, whilst th^ rw**?*^* should operate with indifference 

towards higher value In th„ can only work in one direction 

Jess negative though hichlv ... 7!'*..’* “'S'** *hat actual history u a 

the Christian From Pr^fe^"Vr *^’”**"1100 of the dialectic law than of 
of a combination of both is .n “ •‘sndpoint the best illustration, 

from the industrial caniiaii.f °«'«>opmcnt which he thinks inevitable 
and do« not reject the mlTcirLT'^w^ to a communum which recognise. 

By the Chnstian purpose we 7^7 ’** basis 
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intention which defines Chnstianity has its source completely within the 
expenence of the Jewish people The wnivcrsalisin ol Chnstianity, totally 
inconsistent with the Jewish rehgious racial idea of the Chosen People, is 
the true completion of Judaism though rejected by it 

The supreme place of the Jewish genius in Chnstian history in Professor 
Macmurray’s view is primarily dne to its complete rehgious interpretation 
of life the superiority to dualism, le to the distinction between action and 
reflection, this world and another, material and spmtnal, ideal and actual 
God IS a worker not an aristocrat ' Leisure is not the goal of human life 
The Greeks on the other hand, whose contribution to real Christianity is 
disavowed and their contribution to culture only allowed m the aesthetic 
realm to which their philosophy also is assigned exalt contemplation The 
meanmg of their view of the changeless divine contemplation is that ‘ God is 
the opposite of a worker ’ Professor Macmurrays special depreciation of 
Stoicism as the refuge of the contemplative consciousness makes him ignore 
Its significance as pietursoi ol Chnstianity in the nnlnaited ideal of citucnship 
of the world and human brotherhood He would seem also not to estimate 
as real work the development of law and equity by the great Stoic Junsts, 
though he makes a shght reference to it A similar point of view determines 
the interpretation of Descartes who * prescribes the universal form of modem 
philosophy ' His cogito «rgo sum implies ladividual freedom m refiectioa, 
but conceals the negative of freedom m action He does not claim freedom to 
act but only freedom to think Cogito ergo sum is in fact equivalent to 1 
wiU not be a worker Professor Macmnrray must certainly be seeking in the 
depths of Descartes uncooscious' This identification of the self with mmd— 
IS simply the reflective expression of the character of modem society We 
are curiously reminded m the association of a ruling class with intellect and 
a working class wich emotion and action of the class divisions of Plato a 
Republic The explanation of Kant s Practical Philosophy has a hke root 
Its dualism results fcom membership of an mdividuahst society m which 
the individual needs a world bound by determinate laws in order that he 
may freely enjoy bis own reflection It may be observed that this standpoint 
is illustrated m modem Russia where it appears the pursuit of truth if 
divorced from immediate practical results is usually Irowmed upon < The 
key to the interpretation ol philosophy may be found in the concepts that 
the substance of any soaety is the workers and that social duahsm deter 
mines philosophic thought, so that those who are not engaged in physical 
work must in their thinking be in oppositiou to the workers, and to the spmt 
of Ctmstiamty As regards the question what is the substance of a society it 
may be observed that this wiO be differently answered according as we are 
refemflg to the component memboship of which the greater proportion will 
be (m a political society) physical workers or to the quahties which have given 
the society its special place in history These will m general though not always 

be found m all classes \Vhat if we are referring to population for instance 

constitutes the substance of Soviet Russia’ fa one sense the mass of mdustnal 
workers and the peasants the great majonty of whom did not (as many who 
know them well have testified) desire revolution as such but mdividual pas 
session of the land In another sense Lenin s band of professional revolu 
tionanes* and their successors in the Bolshevist party 

Another aspect of dualism is found m a fxmtrast between the emotionahsm 
of the Eastern Church m Russia r^arded as favourable to revolution and 
socialism, and the mtellectual character of Gennan socialism to which it is 
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its /ailurf wa» larj"-ly «Jo» Tite fart that lli** greatett iflfln*nc« of tbe 
Ofth'A'tx Church wai amon/»t Ui» pwtann who were not tb- ino't div 
linguiibH }/y revolutionary cntbu'iann, eernw to ly* overlooked Tbe bitter 
hostility of Vjvi' t (yffnmuni'rn to QintUanity which, according to th* argu- 
iD'-rit It ou/ht W rec'^gnire at lh» lore*" which freely brought it forth, as a 
cl'/v djiju'nrh t/i fulfilment of the Jewitft (CLn*tian) porpov. it explained as 
opiyyiition to 'ifficial Chrrtianity and its frequent alliance in history w-ith tbe 
rulii)/ clitt A Klill ileefyr wrurce of oj»po*ilion — naroHj, to th» Cbnstun 
principle of love. i( not alv> to that frc»dom and humanity which are declared 
to ly the purjy/te and intent of lii'-tory— it not noticed Hut in a remarkable 
i; liwim I'rofetvir Macrnurray obMrrvct though not in tint connection 
li itred It love frustrated by fear 

In a hrilli irit jrittaye Hitler • antipathy to the Jew* is explained at depen* 
d' lit iijKiri the fict that li» has taken over for the German race the narrow 
J'witli pririciph of the Cliotcn I'to|)lc. wliiltt lie dreadt the universal pnn* 
<i; le hostile to all racul rxtlusivtnett which at maintained in Chrittianity. 
IS tin t»u< 1 ulniinatimi of the Jewish (aitli J hut Hitler » racialism will achieve 
ilie tnufiipli of Hie Jc-wisli contci'iiism tt in the Oerman The idea expressed 
III III' notion of th' < hotcii IV>i le lias oftourv* profoundly affected other 
iKis US for instance not ihly the Jj|'anesc 
Some at |> 1st of the difhculliet raised hy I’rofcsvir Macrnurray » intcrprc* 
> It ion of iiistory rniylit (lisap|y ir if one could correct one * habitt of thought 
to fir us to accept the rili/ious Prtalitarian conception at he understands it 
involving til It ni in is retlly co-(>|ierating m the achievement of tbe Christian 
puritise wliiicvtr he wems to intend Hut mnee Professor Macrnurray evi 
(leiitly ilrjcs hold the view tint he lias found the clue not merely as a 
1 1st <|er Veriiuiift or .in overruling Providence but at exponentially 
vrrifi ihl< grave ilouhts as to his tucccss must arise at least from the stand* 
I oiiit uf a pliilosoi>hic iiiterpri t ition of history buch doubts are chiefly due 
to (he partly coiki ikd a pnurt method in which only those arjiccts of the 
iiifiTUKly compl'x jiroeess which arc ca|iable of apparent exemplification 
of certain principht arc allowed to aland out History will not suffer 
the a fnori <ir liie iiiijsimIioii u|>oii its course of necessary laws whether 
the Htgeliiti iloctriiie of th» umon of (or logical transition to) opposites, 
or .III etiiicil pfiiici(ik of iiicvitihic progress to a certain end It docs 
Hot work iiccoriling to schedule (pa(?c «i*) Laws applied will fail to 
torresponil to Hie endless novelty and individuality of Hie development 
nnd the continge in y of the events which interrupt and carry the stream far 
lieyond reach of the nupjKitcil Jaws In Hie cite of Professor Maemurray’s 
liilcr]irctalii)n Hirro is an tmincntc simplification Abstract concepts at for 
inst lino thn iije i of 1 ascism at j kind of psyclio analytic process in society 
whicli brltiKs the siipjirissed emotional unconscious into consciousness, ’ 
take the pi ice of analysis uf all Hie individual factors in the emergence of 
any new historic development The fact tint according to the principles 
nihliiced much ought to have Inpfitncd in CItnsHan history which has not 
InpiTiinl It not A difficulty for Professor Macrnurray since as he observes, 
Hio mil IS not yet The end never is jet, in history 

As rrganls the original warning concerning the difficulty of undentanding 
I hrlstlanity nmt the lm}x>rlance of returning to its ethical principles truly 
iinderitool. It npj>ear* to me tint I’rolcssof Macrnurray is in the mam right 
Jhit the Attempt tn coinlitnc these principles with a nioilificd form of dialectic 
law working in history sums to distort the inlcqirctition and lead to some 
strange paridnxcs. In retjirct to the Christian core of modem developments 
The liix)k however certainly wins respect and arrests attention by the 
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earnestness and conviction with which the argument is presented and is an 
interestmg treatment of one oi the greatest problems 

H D Oakelev 


The Wtll to CivtUealion an Inquiry tnto the Principles of Histone Change 
By John Kat2 (London Seeker 6c Warburg 1938 Pp vm + 346 
Price I2S 6d net ) 

This book does not only offer a philosophy of history (and of much else 
besides) it is also a t^ct for the times In form it is an attempt to work out a 
theor> of human development and then to apply this to the actual histoncal 
process but throughout Mr Katz has his eye on onr present discontents and 
he concludes with some explicit suggestions as to how they may be met In 
spite of a fairly defimte structure his argument does not admit of bnef 
summarization and many of bis most interesting contentions cannot be 
mentioned here But his general thesis can be roughly outlined as follows 
According to his view the problem of civilization is to reconcile the principles 
of creativity and unity and we in modern tunes have been so creative that 
we have failed to attain unity and indeed are unlikely to attain it short of a 
world community But at the same tune we appear to be m danger of losing 
our creative powers For bis chief remedy is that we should recover as be 
thinks the Bolsheviks and even the Nazis in a way have done the faith in 
civilization which be regards as the essence and justification of religion 
e must avoid the religion of the churches which sacrifice creativity to unity 
and seek by rationahzing them to console mankind for failures in civilization 
and still more must we avoid mysticism and metaphysics which perform these 
functions for individuals whose spiritual and iniellectual demands are more 
complex than those of common men Instead we must accept the empincal 
in the way that creative religion demands and become more fully conscious 
of our relationship to the historical process If we do that we shall heal the 
wounds in our own souls and mcrease our chances of realizing the universal 
community 

In a work of this kind it is obviously impossible to expect a high standard of 
accuracy everywhere, and Mr Katz seems to disclaim any pretensions to 
scbotaiship by eschewing such things as quotations references and footnotes 
But it is difficult not to feci that many of his generahzations are hardly com 
patible with one another orwitbtbe acceptance of the empincal which he 
desires to inculcate in his readers lUoreover tus statements are often obviously 
questionable At the same time it is natural toadmuethe courage of awork 
which not only takes all knowledge for its province but bases confident 
practical recommendations upon its theoretical conclusions Even readers with 
specialized knowledge of the many matters with which it deals will welcome 
its bold handling of its mam tbesn and can hardly fad to be stimulated by 
many of its discussions 

O DE Selincoort 


Background to Modern Science Ten I,«ctuies at Cambridge arranged by the 
History of Science Committee Edited by Joseph Needham and 
t\ALTER pAOEL (London Cambridge University Press 1938 Pp 
XU + 243 Price ys 6d ) 

The growing reahzation of the motnal mteracbon between scientific and 
other cultural ideas has led to an increased interest m the history of science 
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London University has for many years led the «ay by instituting a department 
of the History and Philosophy of Science, and now there is hope that such 
enlightenment will spread to Cambndge 

These lectures commence with two very valuable essays on the pre 
Newtonian era, from the Greeks to Galileo, by P M Cornford and Sir W C 
Dampier They form a background for the description of the last forty years 
or so of science by experts who have themselves contributed largely to the 
advances made The late Lord Rutherford gives a fascinating and character 
istic account of the development of ideas on atomic structure, and his 
successor in the Cavendish Chair of Physics, W L Bragg brings out the 
increasing importance of the methods of crystal structure analysis Chapters 
of equal interest on Atomic Theory by F W Aston and Astronomy by S r 
Arthur Eddington complete the non biological series 
In "Physiology and Pathojt^ J A Ryle concentrates on gastric physi 
ology describmg the work of Beaumont Pavlov and some more recent 
workers The advances in Parasitology and Tropic^ Medicine are exemplified 
by the discussion of malana and yellow fever by the late B H F Nuttall, 
and the changes which have occurred in the theory of evolution are traced 
by R C Punnett 

J B S Haldane concludes with ' Fortv Years of Genetics " and sums up 
the present situation as follows "In spite of the biometncians Mendelism is 
accepted by a vast majority of biologists but if we want to discover whether 
a particular Mendelian hypothesis wall explain a set of facts we are forced 
to use the mathematical entena inveoted by Pearson 
It IS to be hoped that the editors will be encouraged to publish a further 
senes of these mteresting and stimulating lectures on a rather neglected 
subject 

G BtRMSTON Brown 


/in Intreduenon to the philosophy of Stunee Bv K Cornelius Bevjamin, 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy University of Chicago (New 
York Macmillan & Co 1937 Pp xvi + <69 Pnee 16s net ) 

It IS well known that recent discovenes in physics have forced attention 
upon the philosophy of science for instance, in the journal Science Abitracts 
there is now a heading "Philosophy of Science and every month appears 
a number of abstracts of papers which are definitely of a philosophical nature 
This would have been unthinkable not many years ago Granted then the 
growing importance ol such studies, it is clear that there is need of a textbook 
from which the student may obtain an introduction to the subject as a hole 
and which will supply references to the works of individual writers To produce 
such a book has been the aim of the author and he has achieved a large 
measure of success 

After an introduction on The Field of Philosophy there are three parts 
(I) Problems in the Logic of Science (a) Problems in tiie Analysis of the 
Cc/ac^ts <tl Solace aad (si ^jfwwSrtKo /hnhVnra- /f cs 4W a 

textbook companng different philosophical views it is essential to have a 
well-defined set of terms in this respect the author chooses the term eient 
as the ■ most adequate name for the basic entity of science " Knowledge 
then becomes "the awareness of the realm of events" Symbols are also 
events and their meaning is found in Ogden’s ' sign situation ” They have 
two very important typws of relationship (1) Reference to events not them 
selves normally symlioU and (i) reference to Other sy mbols Pew scientists 
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will wish to find fault with this app ro ach but it is unfortunate that two 
important words constantly m use— "fact* and ‘ real ' — should have evaded 
definition, this as always leads to obscurity 

In analysing the concepts of science, u particular Space, Time, Foree. and 
Probabih^, the author is not quite so coovincmg and admits that several 
concepts have not yet been clearly analysed In view, however, of the very 
great difficulty of tte subject, the anthw is to be congratulated on having 
produced a good and valuable textbook 

G BusMSTov Brown 


The Riddle of Life A Suney of Theories By William McDoucall M B , 
F R S (London Methuen & Co Ltd 1938 8vo Pp xv + 279 Pnce 
73 6d net) 

Professor McDougall 3 latest work consists of a critical exposition of all 
the more important theories purporting to explain the phenomena of life 
He examines in turn the mechanistic and matenahstic the vitahstic the 
hohstic and organismic and the monadistic hypotheses and the evidence, 
or lack of evidence upon which these hypotheses are based On the whole 
they are impartially stated and generally though not always exactly ex 
pounded Tius criticism is aimed for instance at the author s treatment of 
the teaching of Aristotle with regard to the nature of the psyche and in 
respect of his doctnne of causaLty It is aimed also at the mclusion of the 
hypotheses of the Gestalt psychologists among other supports for mechanical 
biology The Gestalt psychologists themselves would certainly protest against 
then views being classified under that bead. Indeed. ' the tendency of every 
Gestalt to maintain and restore a dynamic equihbnum is as McDougall 
says, a dynamic principle and it has teleological imphcabons rather than 
mechanistic ones Other criticisms might be ofiered also but they need not 
be sb^ed in a review of a non technical work wntteo for the general reader 
The author states in his preface that he has no hypothesis of his own to offer 
but in fact he does present one Kis predilecbon becomes mcreasingly obvious 
as one proceeds from chapter to chapter until finally he embraces a monadic 
theory of the hving organism in these terms ‘ nevertheless the purely 
psychological study of human subjects vrould inevitably suggest and compel 
us to formulate a monadic theory of the constitution of man He goes even 
further ui supportmg the view that the monads are hierarchically organised 
and brings forward telepathy in support of his contentiOR acceptmg the 
results of J B Rhine s expenraents on extra sensory perception as good 
evidence for its occurrence McDougall is first and foremost a ps> chologist 
and insists upon the necessity of talnng mental events mto account m any 
discussion of vital processes Purpose memory (the basis of which he holds 
to be immaterial), and teleological behaviour must be given due weight m 
any attack upon the problem of life His cnhasms. especially of the mechan* 
istic biologies are trenchant bnt be seems to be unduly willing to accord 
hospitably to questionable evidence where his own hypotheses are concerned 

F Avrlino 


Human Heeds in Modern Society By B T Reynolds and R G Coulson 
(L ondon Jonathan Cape 1938 Pp 27^ Pnce los 6d net) 

The authors of this intcrestmg book, which acknowledges inspiration from 
the Institute, have written it, not because they have anything new to reveal 
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about human nature or modem society, bnt because they thmk they ha%e 
discoveredawayoutoftbeunhai^nness'ntucbtsnou so prevalent They have 
used Ps> cholog>', “the science nhi<di throws most bght on human well bemg.” 
as guide m their cxpenments and test of their conclusions In Part I reasons 
are given, justly, as many will *>m>v for preferring McDougall s system to 
all others Havmg very clearly outlmed his famous doctrine of Instincts and 
Sentiments, from it is derived a handy £ve-fo!d criterion of “the essenhals 
ol human well*bemg ’ By the aid of these the reader is shovm in Part II the 
meaning of the stresses set up in human personahties as societj* evolved 
through the Industrial Revolution to the Class War and the tVorld War, 
leading on to our “Brave New World The sickness of society to da>, with its 
classes and masses and its increasing bureaucracy, is diaguosed in Part III 
Not forgettmg Prmutive Needs. Self regard arrested at the predatory stage, 
and starved Other regard, are leading features of its maladj The authors 
claim to have found a cure, apparentiv commonplace but effective, in expen 
ments with smaU discussion groujis of unemployed and others To drop all 
delensive barriers (that is the secret) till the ground of a common humanity 
IS reached hits all who share in such an e^penence out of the pnson of narrow 
Self regard and satisfies very profound hatnon needs The masses and the 
classes both need each other and if they practised together in small groups this 
communion by discussion it would ultimately lead to a new kind of society 
The Church should be the great agency for bnnging to pass this "next great 
step of mankind m the ascent towards the Kingdom of God," but, as one of 
tbe authors concludes in Chapter II she is perhaps too much preoccupied with 
unessentials to nse to the height of her great opportunity A rehgtous clement 
IS necessary in tbe ideal development of both Self*regard and Other regard 
and new ways of providmg this will have to be found if the Church does not 
play the part she should 

Readers of this book may perhaps think tbe plan it suggests unpraebcahle, 
but they can hardly (ail to salute its noble plea for tbe widespread apphcation 
of sweet reasonableness to tbe problems of a world made nervous by constant 
threats of force 

A E Elder 


The Cmptrtcal Argument for God in Late Bnhzk Thought By Peter Avthom 
Bertlcci, with a foreword by Fredenck Robert Tennant (Cam* 
bndge, Massachusetts Harvard Umversity Press. 1938 Pp xv-f3ii. 
Price J3 50 ) 

The empirical argument for Cod. the author tells us at the outset (3I 
is a genenc name given to arguments which seek to show that the most 
reasonable interpretatioa of presumptive knowledge drawn from the vanous 
realms of human experience leads to bebcf in God Logical Rationalism 
with Its reliance on ^e a prion, on the one hand and Naturalism, with its 
exclusion of all evudence that is not sensibly verifiable on the other, are 
ruled out of consideration from the outset, though whether any form ol 
empiricism can wholly dispense with the <t priori is, as even Mr Russell has 
recently admitted more than doubtful Nor does Mr Bcrtucci discuss the 
objection that w ill be urged against his essay on grounds of principle by the 
very able group of empincist thinkers who contend that all so-called pro 
positions about God are meaningless and therefore are not propositions at 
all He confines himself, as he is well withm his rights in doing, to one line 
of empirical theology, represented m modern British thought by Martmeau. 
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Pnngle Pattison, James Ward Sorley and Dr F R Tennant How far the 
first four of these thinkers would have relished bemg classified as empineists 
IS open to question, all of them however lay great stress on the evidence 
of teleology and of moral experience Their respective arguments to theism 
are expounded and cnticired m the main body of the book (chapters u-vi), 
and both the exposition and the cntmsiB bear witness to the scholarship 
sound judgment and speculative acumen of the author His lucid and 
equitable summary of their doctrines and the penetrating strictures to which 
he subjects them will assuredly be of service to examination candidates in 
theology and to readers who lack the leisure or the opportunity to study the 
file nTiters in detail In each case exposition and cnticism are accompamed 
as IS fitting by a progressive unfolding of Mr Bertucci s own argument 
He IS out to present — and this constitutes the original contribution of his 
essay — the empirical argument to Theism m a more adequate form (see 
especially chapters v and vi m connexion with Sorley and Tennant and the 
final chapter (vu) entitled An Empirical V'lew of the Goodness of God 
where he deals expressly with the problem of evil) Kone of the five thinkers 
aforementioned — not even his own teacher Dr Tennant whom he regards 
as by far the roost satisfactory of the group — can be wholly acquitted of 
disloyalty to empineisra His views of the ncuroenal ego the nature of 
moral obhgation the eternity of Cod non temporal creation and ultimate 
reality are insufficiently empincal and inadequate mterpretations of the 
data (236) At the close (he author turns for consolation to Professor Edgar 
S Bnghtman claiming that the history of the world we know le the 
ascertained course of the eiolutionary process up to date inclusive of the 
ideals which are aystematired inductions from human expenence warrants 
the belief in a 'cosmic Allv who is temporal and creates the world m time 
(though his time space be much greater and bis tempo diflerent from ours ) 
who loves mankind and whose purpose is ethically good though realiz^ 
in face of a retarding factor refmctory to God s will an ultunate, 
irrational constituent element of Cod a nature, which is uncreated and as 
eternal as God himself (27$) The order and values discernible in the world 
we know mdicate that this Given as Bnghtman terms it is controlled 
by God although it does delay the realization of his purpose (277) The 
known facts of evil force upon us this admission 

It IS very interesting to find a writer of Mr Beitucci s ability and smcenty 
who IS prepared to propose a God thus limited as the object of religious 
worship Yet what more could he do with the restrictions imposed upon his 
method from the outset’ Even the couclasions be reached are purchased by 
a sacrifice of empincism Only by drawing blank cheques upon the future 
can any faith m Cod s goodness be grounded on the chequered record of 
past happenings whether in etismic or in human histor) ^Vhat security 
does the record oSer of a temporal miUenmum’ To Siy aothwg ol the tragic 
story of human and infra human snSenng the second law of tbermo-dynamics 
hangs like a pall over the far ofl event Mr Bertucci deserves praise for 
facing the problem of evil in his last chapter but his handling of it goes a 
very httle way to support his theism The real source of the failure of his 
argument, as also of Dr Tennant's failure m Philosophical Theology, is the 
ruling Out of the evidence of religious expenence If we are to take into 
account "the various realms of human expenence, ’ why is this particular 
realm regarded as irrelevant? It is just as though in argumg to the value of 
art we were to excludeaesthetic expenence from consideration, pending the 
establishment of our case on evidence drawn from non aesthetic sources 
The essay before us gives abundant proof of Jfr Bertucci s competence to 
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discuss the philosophy of rel^on, sue can only hope that his talents «ill 
some day be exercised m an inquiry on more fruitful Imes 

\V G DE Botch 


A Basts 0/ Opinion By Adrian Coates. M A (London Macmillan & Co. 

Ltd 1938 Pp xvii + 461 Pnce, i6s net ) 

This IS, I thmk as vigorous and provocative a piece of philosophical 
wntmg as has appeared m Enghsh for some time Its genre is that of the 
Prolegomena eu einer jeden hunjltgen Metaphyuk its claim is to have estab- 
lished a ■ basis for an anti metaphysical philosophy"— a basis of opinion for 
those like the author, who have cast loose from the anchorage of rebgion 
and traditional belief and find no satisfaction m any of the contemporary 
philosophies, popular or academic ' (p 9) Its position may be ronghl} 
descnbed as a variant of personalist pluralism It has affinities, not necessanly 
conscious mth some modem variants of pragmatism The author's thesis 
presents a front of consistence and clanty nevertheless, on close consideration 
I find it hard to be sure )ust where the argument (as distinguished from 
asseveration) begins how it develops and hangs together, and what it con- 
cludes This may be my fault 

Philosophy, Mr Coates bolds, aims not at Truth, which is the peculiar 
ig«ij fatuus of the philosopher, but at a "reasonable Pomt of View" to be 
amved at by criticism of common beliefs and opmions As to both end and 
means this is uoongmal enough So too tf more modish, is the qualification 
of this criticism as concerned fundamentally inth the use and meaomg of 
words The reasonable point of view is that which is linguistically consistent 
Such consistency, boMever. is not that of a 'mathematical Logie’ (anotb» 
ignis fatuus) but that of ‘language-thought’ which "embodies the whole 
range of human thought feeling and activity” (p 50) 1 fail to find an> 
lUumisation, however, on the problems of language and meanmg m 
hyphen nor do I see ground for behevmg that the 'reasonable’ can be pur- 
sued once truth is repudiated 

Philosophy as a ‘Pomt of View’ is sharply distinguished from metaphysics 
— by which he ostensibly means any and every kind of transcendence, 
every kmd of realism (except his own which like the schoolboy 
protection by crossmg his fingers he supposes saved by his use of the words 
‘exist and actual instead of ‘real), every form of hypostatiratioo. every 
assertion of a supernatural Order, a Umverse or Cosmos In fact, I have 
concluded he means by metaphysics” philosophy which he does not like, 
and by ‘philosophy" metaphysics which he does hfce 

This violent anti metapbysicism runs — a ventable /erases Vitifinie— 
through the whole work and like all such bellicosities it leads to odd mis- 
perceptions and extremes It is astonishing, he writes, "that • • 
of the highest mtellectual attainments cannot see what should be 
plain to anjone with a trained critical inteUigcnce, that the whole structure 
of metaphysics is built up by the method of ambiguity, that ambiguity i» 
to metaphysics, as mathematics w to the physical sciences” (p ut) 
further obiter dicta present-day edneated opinion . rejects equally 

the claims of revealed religion and metaphysical philosophy . ” (P 450. 
and ‘‘the tendency of the bulk of present-day philosophy in England 
to be to support orthodoxy ui poUtKS and religion rather than to attack it 
(P >5) Erom these taken together, we may validly draw the interesting 
conclusion that most contemporary English philosophers are (or seem) 
uneducated 
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Mr Coates s philosophy may be set forth for brevity, in a few citafaons 
Against all such metaphysical abeiratioit let us make our stand firmly 
on this twofold foundation of sound opinion first, that self consciousness ts 
focal to thought and reality second, that self consciousness means and can only 
properly mean the self consciousness of individual stives or persons (p 218) 
'Personal existence is not a department of reahty but rather reahty is a 
department of personal existence ' (p 229) Ultimately the space-time 
contmuum is nothmg else than the pnbhcor universal form of our perceptual 
experience, ’ (p 275) 'The unity of the real is made to depend 
upon the unity and pubhcity of our sensible expenence (p 196) That 
we share a common umverse of experience depends on our shanng for all 
practical purposes the same here now and the same type of mmd and senses 
"The mdependent existence of other people we take for granted And 
if we take as our fundamental datum this mutual mtercouise of independently 
existing selves or persons wtllmg thinlung and feeling creatmg and shanng 
together a pubhc world of history and reabtv, then we shall be able to relate 
m terms of it reahty to history and history to actuality Reality is its common 
pubhc, spatial temporal logical aspect actuality its aspect of individual 
expenence and consciousness and history combines and comprehends 
these two opposite categones (p 397) 

Concenung all of this Mr Coates saj-s But this Pomt of View will not 
be metaphysical inasmuch as no objective validity will be claimed (or it 
but only a logical validity that is it will be claus^ to be reasonable mas 
much as It avoids ambiguity equivocation and other logical errors (p 38) 

A few comments and questions only (■) Does the author only claim 
linguistic consistence for the above ptoposibons about independently existmg 
persons and their mutual intercourse ’ It seems to me quite incredible 
Kis metaphysical discbuners if taken senously would undercut them all 
(11) Does the author la these (and other) passages avoid the verbal tneks 
—the vaguities and ambiguities — of the metaphysician ’ What of the 
phrases (several tunes repeated) is focal to a department of ^ (m) By what 
nght does Mr Coates speak of the uuty and pubhcity of our sensible expert 
ence I IVe do not strictly have sensible expenence / have it and you act 
as though you had it or as 1 should if I bad it In short under the neat 
phrases umty and publicity is he oot burking the whole crucial and complex 
issue concerning the private and the public ) Is he not side stepping the really 
hard question How do I pass from sensitive expenence to a common world 
and a community of persons^ Mr Coates seems to me to take for granted 
precisely those points which most evidently need establishment (iv) lias he 
appreciated the difficulties provoked by his being also a body’ (v) \Miat 
warrant have we in our knowledge of Descartes to describe him as of a 
‘servile temperament (p 134)* Can it be doubted that Hume realued how 
far reachmg vras bis scepbetsm? Is it oot a bad case of the so-called mtel 
lectuahst fallacy to expect by clcarmg up a few points of politics, meta 
physics and theology the envious passions of men to wither and lose 
strength' (p 393)’ 

Notwithstanding the many points on which it seems to me that Mr 
Coates fails I have no doubt that bis work is worth reading His concludin" 
discussion of history and parts of his treatment of causaUty, seem to me 
mstructis e 


Ralph E Stldhan 
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The Phtlos^hy 0/ Whitehead By Rasmhik^ Das, MA. PhD (James 
Clarke & Co , Ltd Pp 200 Pnee, 6s net ) 

an able expositaon of certain leading ideas m White- 
st ^ philosophy of organism It is a baffling task to compress into an essay 
f,v V elaborate and sometimes difiuse discussions of 

and Adientures of Ideas In some 
^apters notably those on “Propositions" "Feelings," 'God," where Jlr 
™®™ly compression, and that largely m NtTiitehead s own words 
rjpp elucidation, it is doubtful whether much is gained 

provides a readable summary for those already familiar \nth 
an 7 chapters, however, such as those on "PercepUon 

and The Extensive Continuum." he has been more successful in bnnging 
out the sahent ^mts which ^Vb.tehead « making He reserves his own 
iticisms and difficulties for a short chapter at the end of the book >Iy 
own wish is that the points here raised, which arc well taken, had been given 
s K discussion and perhaps made into the mam section of the book 

Such difficulties concern what Whitehead means by creativity . and his 
ttempt to combine an atomic view of actual enuties wnth universal relativism 
hrough hs conception of objective unmortahty Possibly the difficulties 
w a ‘ Process of expenence ' can 

would be somewhat mitigated if he 
1 attention to \Vhitehead8 view of "subjective aim”, and 

also had considered 'Whiteheads view of the becoming of an actual entity 
^‘ej-efflent of definiteness" m the light of analogies from aesthetics 
fcom science The indications are that it is such analogies which 
biter work consideration in WTiiteheads mmd during bis 

>“ Whitehead’S systemaUc meta- 
(no doubt from exigency of space) takes no note of any of the 
’ *" insight of which Whitehead’s deeper influence on 

cont^porary thought is likely to lie But students of his metaphjsic will 
thishttkS S“g8«tions cspecully m the last two chapters of 


Dorothy M Emmet 


Socmi nought from Lore to Scieruc By IUrry Eimer Barnes and Howard 
Becker with the assistance of Emile Benoit Sraullyan and others 
' ol I A History and Interpretation of 6 Ian s Ideas about Life with 
HIS fellows pp XXIV + 790 + Ixxxiv Vol II Sociological Trends 
Ttooughout the World pp vni + 387 (numbered 791-1178) + Ixxvii 
(Boston hew York and London. 1938 D C Heath & Co (Social 
Science Senes) Price \ol LsdfflIars.Vol II ^dollarsyo) 

conceived and begun by Mr Barnes and finished 
or ^ Becker with the help of a numerous staff 

ra ors the table ol contents indicates the authorship of its vanous 
s«t ons and subsection, Between them its two volume, offer a compre- 
nensive picture of the social thought of all times and places, and a certain 
unity IS provided for them by this fact and by the extensive dependence of 
con^f^rfM ^Oes indicate they differ 

chrr.nnir...„-^ii'” »n subject matter The first volume proceeds 

all offers a sketch of the development of social thought of 

. begmmrg with the notions implicit in the customs and Institutions 
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of preliterate man (of which it is natnraDy necessary to ofier an ‘ mterpreta 
tion rather than a ‘ history”) and canying the narrative doivn to the most 
elaborate and recondite notions of present-day sociologists and philosophic 
historians The second volume, con^ning itsdf to social thought in the more 
restricted sense appropnate towntefsof these kinds divides its subject matter 
by place rather than by tune and attempts to depict the recent development 
and present condition of sociological thought m difierent parts of the world 
The authors and their collaborators ate to be congratulated on the accom 
plishment of what must have been A herculean task And many students will 
undoubtedly welcome the resul^ of their labonrs both as offering in one place 
a conspectus of the whole of man s ttuoking about society and also as enabimg 
the reader to refresh his memory of particular thinkers or to envisage such 
thmkers m them histoncal contents But the chief value of the book is probably 
that vt prowdea aw lattodwetKiw to \0190ttant w cUers in. many diffeient tioifts 
and places who have understood thcr business differently from most of the 
better known figures m the history hi social thought (and often in a way more 
similar to that of the modem socioJogist) and are therefore likely to be un 
familiar to the ordinary student Scune of them like Ibn Khaldun (in whom 
our authors seem to be specially interested) are unfamiliar for special reasons 
of time and place and language but there are no less valuable discussions of 
writers like Ferguson and furgot who are much nearer to us in these respects 
We can also welcome the information which the second volume provides about 
the sociological thinking done in countries and languages with which we are 
not normally acquainted but our authors seem to have discovered less of 
interest here than m tbcir studies of the past 
Certain defects are of course mevtUble in a work of this kind and are by 
no means to be laid at the door of the authors To make such a work com 
plete It IS desirable to pay an apparently disproportionate attention to 
thinkers of little or no mtnnsic importance and to make it readable it is 
desirable to have some kind of unifying conception which cannot be adopted 
vnthout neglecting such writers and m other ways giving an undue emphasis 
to certain parts of the material at the expense of others N’or have our authors 
avoided these difficulties It is very natural to feel about many of the writers 
whom they discuss w bat they say 4 pf^p^s of one of them that explanation 
of the respectful attention such absurd thinking attracted remains both 
difficult and fruitless (p 1071) and there 1$ little obvious unity m cither of 
their two volumes still less (as we have seen) in their work as a whole At the 
same time it is difficult to resist the impression that the book wnuld have had 
a greater appearance of unity and that some of the apparently irrelevant 
and uninteresting writers might have been excluded if the authors had 
possessed a more definite conception of the nature and aims of sociology 
and other kinds of social thought It is true that they often discuss the ques 
tion and show a distinct preference for modem way s of envisagmg the 
subject But this preference does not prevent thern from bemg well aware 
that much modem work is wrongly conceived if not actually absurd and 
their frequent discussions of the question do not seem to have enabled them 
to make up their minds about it at aU clearly 
WTiat IS perhaps more senous (though this may agam be mcvitable in a 
work of such comprehensiveness) is the presence of some maccuracu^ Pro- 
fessor Cmsberg for example is implied to have been the author of Dialogues 
on Metaphysics (p 813) and Adam Smith (p 934} to have been Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh The reader who finds such errors m matters 
with which he is acquainted is likely to feel less trustful m reading those 
parts of the book (and for most renders they will probably be numerous) 
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which deal with matters with which he is not acquainted It must finaUy 
be added that the value of the book as a work of reference is considerably 
unpaired by the fact that the very numerous notes are printed at the end of 
each volume and that both in the mam text and in the section devoted to 
the notes the chapter numbers, which to facilitate consultation should be on 
every page, appear only at the beginnings of chapters 


O DE SEUNCOUHr 


Fashion and Philosophy By H J Patov, \\’hite s Professor of Moral 
Philosophy m the University of Oxford (Oxford at the Clarendon 
Press 1937 Pp 23 fticeas) 

In this stimulatmg address Professor Paton gives us something like a 
sur\ ey of the various trends in present-day English moral philosophy Starting 
Irom the observation that changes m our philosophical outlook are often due 
to other factors than those connected with the requirements of philosophy 
m ite narrower sense at a certain stage of its de\elopment, he suggests that 
e tendency of contemporary thought is unmistakably towards a realistic 
conception of things and "away from the old idealism which had its ongin 
m Oennany and received new Ue in thu country by the work of men like 
Green and Wallace and Caird and Bradley" (p 5) This "reaction agamst 
the romanhcism of the nmeteeotb century" be considers m the main to be 
salutary If, however it tends to manifest itself, as it often does, in mere 
analyse for its own sake then Professor Paton thinks it necessary to remind 
!!f *1“ * all the busmess of philosophy is to be synoptic, to see thing* 

in their togetherness, to fit our difierent experiences and our difierent theories, 
as tar as may be, into a consistent whole (p 6) 

Passing, then, over to the sciences to which moral philosophy for some 
toe to come is s^l likely to be mdebted for material for reflection, Professor 
Paton warns us that it would not be wise for a philosopher to place too much 
confidence in the findings of the scientists as regards the issue of detenmmsm 
vOTUs indeterminism since so his task would appear to be not much more 
tnan an attempt to settle down in those gaps of knowledge which science has 
so far left unfilled He for himself acknowledges that the thinking which 
wcovere Musal law cannot itself be governed only by causal law ’ (p 13) and 
tnat obedience to the law 5 of thought, which is itself a kind of freedom is 
nece^aryd the causal laws discovered by science are to be valid ' (p I3sq ). 
nor does he fear that these conclusions could be overturned by some such 
psychology as that of Freud or some such sociology as that of Marx, however 
useful it may be for us occasionally to be reminded how much of our thoughts 
an ways of feeling is the direct result of our psychological make-up and of 
our position in organtred human society 
But^bably^e most interesting part of this address is the last one. 
ere Profe^r Paton speaks of the ufluence on moral philosophy by moral 
pracuce, and where he urges that the philosopher in these daj-s should stnve 
PI. f rpakties of life I trust that ever> reader of 

Philosophy w-ill wholeheartedly concur with him when he concludes his 
with the following sentence ‘ My final suggestion is that the tune may 
t >n philosophy, that philosophy may have to give 

‘I'tachment which 1 have described as its present character, that 
. V ^ ^ compelled, without abandoning the ngour of its present thinking 
to face agwn the ultimate problems of man’s position m the omverse and 
this disturbed and penshable planet, even that it may be led once more 
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to become wbat it has always been jn the persons of its greatest exponents 
certamty a cnticism, and perhaps even a way. of life ' (p 23) 

H Gauss 


Perception and Aesthetic Value By H N Lee (New York Prentice Hall Inc 
1938 Pp XU + 271 Pncc 53 so) 

Judging from the fact that this is the second American book on aesthetics 
from the axiological standpoint that has come my way in the last six months 
axiology must ^ as much the vogue m Amelia as is the Lambeth l\alk in 
I^ondon The \alue of such works cannot always be measured by their concern 
for value but Mr Lee s contribution to the subject is one I can heartily 
recommend to senous students of aesthetics 
He gets a really first rate start that promises steady progress along the 
nght lines go to experience he says sounding a wammg agamst the 
paraphemaha of philosophical presuppositions and in Appendix A excellently 
describes the proper relationship between aesthetics and metaphysics For 
experience gives us the subject matter of all aesthetic mquines aesthetics 1$ 
a philosophical study of the data furnished by the common experience of 
this type of worth and cannot therefore be narrowed down either to a 
philosophy of beauty or to a philosophy of art Here is an interesting 
definibon ‘ Aesthetics is the uitellectual study of the expenence of aesthetic 
value ■' 

Kowvalue in general according to Perry is a relation arising from eonative 
mterest between an mdividual and his cnwoDinent and any specific variety 
of valus»econosuc, moral, rebgious aesthetic etc —is found by analysing 
the terms of the particular relation It follows that subject and object are 
equally mdispensable to aesthetic expenence Such is the lay-out of the book 
The essence of the authors conclusions is that what distinguishes aesthetic 
expenence and value from every other Imotni kind of expenence and value 
IS its preoccupation uith perception as an end in itself The aesthetic expen 
ence he wntes is fundamentally the expenence of perceptual grasp or, 
in another passage, ‘ aesthetic value means perceptual lalue 
Now the value attnbuted to the aesthetic object perceived can be either 
positive or negative pleasant or unpleasant teautiful or ugly it is not 
equivalent either to beauty or pleasure taken alone for these are parts only 
of a larger whole And as perception is also apperception our appreciation 
can be remforced by the logical and emotional significance the denved 
value, we add unconsciously and spontaneously to whatever we see or hear 
An ingenious doctrine this and not devoid of psychological msight but 
how much subtler the psychological analysis would have been had the author 
reahzed the whole difference between the empathy of Vernon Lee and the 
Einfuhlung of Volkelt and Lapps I venture to draw his attention to the 
chapter on the theory of ' Einfublung ' in my Cnlicaf History of Modern 
Aesthetics 

I imagme aestheticians would agree that aesthetic expenence transpires 
for the most part at the perceptual level yvhat really matters is surely the 
singling out of the aesthetic differentia m the act of perception, and here. 
I’m alraid, tie author fails bs For tie ^xucigituaJ artivify prr se is just as 
aesthetically mdiSerent as tie act of digestion or circulation it is a psycho- 
logical function no more akin to aesthetic expenence than sensation or 
cognition \Vbat lends a barren act of perception aesthetic value is the formal 
or emotional significance of the object perceived A min or point I cannot 
accept IS the selection of pleasure” as the criterion of worth for surely a 
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waltz of Strauss is far pleasanter than Hamlet or Lear'* I am strongly 
inclmed to think that this interesting psychological study ol the aesthetic 
field would have benefited if Santayana had been supplemented by Volkelt 
and Dessoir mstead of or as well as, by Croce and Camtt 

Listowel. 


The Education of the Emotions — Through Seniitnent Deielopment By Margaret 
Phmjps. M a (London George Allen &. Umrm Ltd 1937 Pp 318 
Price 8s fid ) 

The doctnnc of the sentiments as it haa taken shape m the writings of 
Shand and McDougall has bad a considerable vogue among Bntish psycholo- 
gists and It IS strange that until recently it has occurred to no one to 
ascertam the actual facts concerning the nature and development of particular 
sentiments in particular cases This is what Sltss Philhps set herself to do 
By 3 very simple and direct procedure she has attempted to discover the 
origin and the course of development of some representative sentiments and 
interests in a group of her students colleagues, and fnends Her method was 
to ask some two hundred and seventy five subjects to give in wntmg a life 
history of any developed sentiment, passion, or interest of their own, showing 
the stages of its development, the soorces from which it demed, and the 
nature of the satisfaction obtained from it wisely no attempt was 

made to submit the data so obtained to any elaborate statistical treatment 
The author prefers rather to indicate the general impressions and tentative 
generalizations which emerge from an attentive, impartial, and reflective 
survey of the data Copious extracts from the subjects' own records are given 
to enable the reader in some measure to judge for bunseti the justice of the 
author s conclusions 

Broadly, Miss Phillips s thesis is that the purposive striving underlying 
sentiment formation focuses first of all on those persons and things in the 
child s immediate environment which are most significant for early needs 
and that it extends progressively to persons and things more remote Senti- 
ments lor persons have thea ongm naturally in attachments to parents, and 
sentiments for other persons Miss Phillips bolds— in common with Freudun 
psychologists — are in considerable measure sentiments for "parent substi 
tutes But on this as on many other points, the author is critical of psycho- 
analytic views The interesting suggestion is put forward that the wider social 
sentiments bav e a dual ongm in the family and m membership of adolescent 
gangs, and that whilst the former source is conducive later to allegiance to 
an authontarian system, the latter fosters devotion to organizations of an 
equahtanan type 

A dual ongm is also assigned to the sentiments for things Some arise 
directly from immediate contact with impersonal features in the child s early 
environment (and in this connection Miss Phillips has several very sensible 
and pertinent things to say about nbboa development, urban aggregates, and 
the importance of preserving some parts of the earth's surface simple and 
unobscured} Other sentiments for tbngs come into existence through senti 
ments for persons a sentiment for a person being m cflect and m part a 
sentiment for that person s world This explanation is offered as an alternative 
to explanation in terms of suggestion and sympathetic induction, but it might 
with equal force be regard^ as an ampbfication of an account of how 
suggestion actually works 

In the working out of a general theory along these hnes particular interest 
attaches to the sentiment for oneself ‘ Since development is thus from the 
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centre outwards, ' JIiss Phillips wnte% tbe self necessarily forms the point 
of departure If this means the first sentiment is for the self the ar^ment 
IS an obvious non seqmtur But this is probably not what is meant smce the 
remark is followed up by the saggesboas that a sentiment for the self arises 

(а) when some obstruction prevents the normal attachments to others and 

(б) m consequence of attachment to others This second mechanism is a special 
case of a sentiment for another person engendering an mterest in that other 
person’s world 

It IS a pity that hliss Phillips did not go into this in a httle more detail as 
there is much that is queer and obscure about the self regardmg sentiment 
She excuses herself from domg so on the ground that satisfactory emotional 
development depends much more upon sentiments for ’ the not self In fact 
Miss Phillips does not appear to endorse the approval wrhich other psjcho 
legists have accorded to the sentiment for ones self In this connection she 
expresses some unorthodox views concerning the moral and educational im 
portance of team games On the evidence she adduces it certamly looks as if 
the central object of a sentiment for games is the self as successful and not 
the game itself nor the team nor the larger society which the team represents 
In a quiet way many distinctly challenging assertions are set out in this 
volume In short, the author may fairly be said to have wntten a very con 
troversial and provoking book and it is sincerely to be hoped that its modest 
and disarming style will not obscure this fact It deserves to be widely read 
and to have its findings either confirmed or refuted by further research 

C A Mace 


Menial Confiiels and Personalily By kUNOELSiiERMAtr, M I> , Ph D (London 
Longmans Green & Co 1938 Pp vui + 319 Pnee us 6d ] 

In the present century the study of abnormal psychology has made notable 
contributions to the understandiog of human nature among the fruitful 
concepts introduced by this study that of mental conflict has an important 
place The significance of this concept has hardly been fully developed and 
the author of Menial Con/hels ami Personah/y places before us aa excellent 
survey of its far reaching possibilities The opening chapters of the book are 
necessarily expository the author avoids the restraints of ngid definition 
while indicating clearly those aspects of a bvmg human being whicb are 
involved in the idea of conflict He gives os a survey of current theories as 
to the dmes or instinctive desires this is sound but has the usual quality 
of a baffling attempt to define the indefinable The dynamic forces thus 
envisaged may be in conflict among themselves or with forces from the 
environment without Personahty is presented in a conceptual connotation 
and Its characteristics are shown to be denved through conflict as a means 
of adjustment and a way of maintaining individual integrity' This diSicuJt 
p>art of the subject is treated with admirable simplicity and the reader is 
left with a clear picture of the purpose of the author The emphasis on conflict 
as an essential accompaniment of growth and an ever present condition m 
the human psyxhe is much needed The mtroductory matter concludes by 
drawing attention to the existence of mboro difierences of constitution 
which influence individual reaeUwa to nmilar environmental stimuli An 
mtercstaig chapter follows on the ongm of personal attitudes These are 
presented to us as the basic framework of behaviour and a means of avoiding 
continual minor conflict The author shows how these attitudes may be the 
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outcome of deep emotional conflicts, and further, that any significant change 
of attitude IS accompanied by conflict He relates these ideas to the stages 
of human growth In this connection we are nghtly warned of the difficulty 
of any objective determination of personal attitudes 
The rest of the book is a descriptive classification of vaneties of conflicts 
under various simple heads Those conflicts due to culture, infenontv, and 
sex receive detailed attention and may be considered as applicable to all 
human life A logical sequence of thonght leads to the last trio chapters, 
w hich show the r61e of conflict in the genesis of neuroses and asocial behaviour 
The diflerence between ordinary conflict and neurotic conflict is clearly 
defined, but the nature of endo psychic conflict perhaps receives less attention 
than Its importance varrants A useful distmction is made between asocial 
conduct due to accessible conflict and that dne to dissociation 

It IS perhaps inevitable that the tendency of the book is to show the 
undesirable effects of conflict on human personality, and it is to be regretted 
that the author did not enlarge on his hmt of the creative possibilities of 
conflict The emphasis on prestige as a source of conflict is an interesting 
comment on a culture vrhich clanm to be essentially democratic It is clear 
that difierences of culture will tend to place the burden of conflict in 
accordance with the charactenstics of that culture The arguments of the 
book are reinforced with examples which are admirably chosen to illustrate 
the points at issue and the author has used them skilfully and with modera 
tion The book does not lay claim to onginabty, but has many provocative 
ideas and is an excellent exposition of the subject envisaged 

Grace ^ICou.c 


A Btbbography of David Huma and of SeoHith Philosophy front Francis 
Hutcheson to Lord Balfour By T E jessop {l^ndon and Hull 
A Drown d. Sons, Ltd 1938 Pp xiv + zot Pnee ais net } 

Professor Jessop has done for Hume and Scottish Philosophy what be did 
for Berkeley some years ago The present work consists of two sections The 
first deals with Hume alone givmg the Utters writings the various editions 
translations articles, and books on Hume and on his writings The second 
deals with Scottish Philosophy from Francis Hutcheson though he includes 
the latter s teacher and also the Chevalier Ramsay to Lord Balfour Professor 
Jessop seeks to confine the list as far as possible to philosophy and to those 
who were m the native tradition — a condition which excludes Scotsmen who 
wrote on philosophy under other influences There is a short but interesting 
preface and at the end a list of Gifford Lectoreraand a valuable index of names 
The work mvolvmg a prodigious labour is as far as the present reviewer is 

competent to judge earned out with great thoroughness and completeness, 
and will be very helpful to students not merely of Hume and of Scottish 
Philosophy but of the wider intcmationat field If any omissions occur they 
must be quite minor in character or else result from the conditions imposed 
by Professor Jessop on himself Within the body of the work itself two points 
might be noted On page 38 under other literarv activnlies ' a date 17S5 is 
given IS this a mispnnt for 1758? On page 155 (Mackintosh) under Miscd 

laneous ll'orhs 1846 there is Trans — *1829 il/tanges phtlosophiques, li itie 

latter is a translation of the former the dates seem to constitute a difficulty 

D M. Lainc 
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General and Social Psychology By Robert H Thouless (Second Edition, 
Revised and Eirtended London University Tutorial Press, 1937 
Pp XU + 522 Pnce fis 6d ) 

This well known text book bas been so thoroughly revised, and so usefully 
enlarged, that it has become a new and better book It is now an introduction 
to general psychology centred upon social phenomena The author is nn 
doubtedly right in maintaining that students of the social sciences need a 
full psychological background, rather than a selection of topics too specifically 
directed to their other studies There is no real distinction between individual 
and social psychology, and it is best to avoid suggesting one So he is amply 
justified m dealing with intelligence tests and for this reason alone (thongb 
there are others) it w as necessary to mtroduce the elements of statistical 
methods He is o\er-cautioiis in suggesting m the preface that the reader may 
omit these chapters without great loss, for (hey are much more profitable 
parts of social ps^ chology than much of the speculative discussion we too 
often meet m this field The book is obviously intended for the serious student, 
and is compact clear andwellorganued ItwiU be found usefuland stimulating 
especially by those who enjoy competent teaching 
For Dr Tbouless has obtained an unusual comprehensiveness by a brevity 
which frequently leads to statements so disconcertingly sudden that the 
begmner may not always appreciate their importance In particular his own 
admiiable cntical arguments would b« improved by fuller statement and the 
chapters on Social Grouping and Scientific and Religious Developments 
(which the student cannot easily supplement) could have been expanded 
profitably But this criticism only implies a wish that the book had been 
longer, to enable the reader to digest more readily the wealth of information 
supplied As we sbould expect from this wnter the work ts irmly scientific 
in tone balancing free analysis with appeal to expenmental data It should 
enjoy even greater popularity than u its earber form 

A \V tV’OttERS 


Psychology The Changing Outlook By Francis Avelinq (London Watts 
& Co , 1937 Pp vu 4- >52 Price 2s fid ) 

This small book can be praised without reserve Professor Avehng ha* 
given ui this short space a luad and satisfying account of the chief schools 
of ps>choIogy desenbed the most important fields of application and indi- 
cated future lines of development He achieves this by great economy of words 
and precision of statement and the result is a most readable book, which can 
be commended to the lay reader while it must stimulate the professional 
psi chologist It IS closely packed with informatioa selected for its importance, 
and admirably organued It is remarkable for an impaitialitv so complete 
that the reader cannot detect which way the author s sympathies lean, except 
that be stresses the importance of a wise eclecticism which shall lead to a 
future synthesis of the rival theories He bolds that the progress made by 
researches inspired by theories which seem at the moment to be sharply 
opposed mdicates that each bas seized some aspect of the final truth But 
he IS 00 undiscnmmating eclectic, and ventures to suggest the points at which 
reconciliatioQ can occur These ^elections of the book deserve the full con- 
sideration of all p^xhologis's It IS encouraging to meet a book which stands 
so well above the battle, not iguonng it but showing the way to peace and 
alliance 

A \V WOLTESS 
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Human Affairs An Exposition of What Sctenee Can Do Jor ^lan By Vanous 
Authors Edited by R B CatteIx, J Cohen, and R M W Travers 
(London Macmillan & Co. Ltd 1937 Pp xj + 360 Price los 6d net) 
Human Affairs is a collection of essajrs on social and poLtical problems 
ivntten by fifteen distinguished representatives of the soaal and biological 
sciences It is the outcome of a project to establish a penodical which would 
deal with current matters of social interest from a scientific point of view, 
and, as the Preface states, "It is as an attempt to pave the way for this 
periodical and to measure the extent of public support awaiting it that the 
present volume has been launched ’* This book is to be welcomed in that it 
presents in a simple and very readable manner the contnbutions that the 
sciences which deal with life have to make to the art of actual Uving. and 
the names of those who have contributed to its pages are a sufficient guarantee 
of Its scientific standard Should a journal planned on these lines and mam- 
taiamg this standard come to be established its editors would have a right 
to expect success for it F AvelivC 


Tkt Modern Mind By Michael Roberts (London faber & Faber. Ltd 
*937 Pp *84 Pnce 8s fid net ) 

This IS, la the best sense, a popular book It is wntten for a wider public 
than that of the universities— where however, it might be not unprofitably 
perused (I have myself recommended it as general reading for second year 
students ) Mr Roberts is a poet and cntie of poetry . and be brings a fresh 
note into a theme which might have been very dull and ordinary His work 
may roughly be described as an analysis of the lorces productive ol the 
modem mind and it is a ment that he casts back into the Middle Ages instead 
of making his start with Descartes the so-called Father of Modem Philosophy 

While the author puts forward no claim to be a first hand student of the 
many men and movements be 1$ compelled to consider his reading has been 
wide and discnminatmg his judgment too, where I am at all competent to 
pass upon it is just His pnncipal aim is to follow up the changing senses ol 
certain key words m the language such e g as reason and xmaginalton and 
to show how this shift afiected (and was aRected by) shifts m the dominant 
mental attitude His chief complaint concerning the modem world is that 
it IS nnpoetic that it has turned its back upon imagination as upon mere 
fancies or fictions Hobbes is one of the true parents of the modem mind, 
and agamst him The real tbc crucial charge is not that he was an 
atheist but that he was blind to poetry " (It is. I fear, no answer to this 
charge to remind Mr Roberts of Hobbess versions of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
nor even of his charming Vila Carmine Cxpressa ) Thus depnved of all but 
the categories ol mechanism and material eSect, Reason dwindled to that 
pale and unfructifying light wtucb glimmers in the rational theology of the 
eighteenth century 

"Rational theology, the author writes makes use of certain feeling' 
instincts, or needs in man in order to show that religion » necessary Those 
feelings can be called up by a suitable use of language they exist the Christian 
believes in all men, they are recognized and actaowledged by the reader, and 
the deduction, the necessity of faith and worship, follow But that appeal 
and argument cannot be made if weaieiestnctcd to the evidence of the senses 
(more especuUy the evidence of the sense of sight) and to the language 
appropriate to the discussion of that evidence ' (p lor) 

The situation ol lebgion in the modem mind is for him something of a test- 
case though his argument is of snder scope This citation, therefore, should 
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suggest the general line be takes as well as tbe sort of difficulties m which 
his case, if fully argued might become embrangled Mr Roberts’s thesis is 
admirably developed and documented, and I have found it very suggestive 
indeed, even (perhaps particularly) where tt seems to rtie least conclusive. 
It deserves to be read 

Ralph E Stedman 


The MSndiikyopantehai With Gaudapada t Kdnkd and Sankara' t Commentary 
Translated and annotated by Swami Nikhslananda With a Foreword 
by V Subrahmahva Iyer Sn Ramakrisfana Centenary Publication 
(Mysore Sn Ramaknshna Ashiama 1936 Pp *liii + 361 Pnee 
Rs 2 8 ) 


Tbe Mandukj’a Upanishad is the latest of the well known Ten Upanishads 
and it IS also the shortest consisting as it does of only a dozen small prose 
paragraphs engaged in the symbolism of the sacred svllable 6m The latter 
IS said to comprise in its three quarters (a-u-m) the whole universe viz 
the three states of existence (waking dreaming deep sleep) while pointing 
with Its (imaginary) fourth quarter to that which is bejond threefold 
time Tbe difference of the soul abiding in lU thud and fourth state 
respectively is that of the omniscient inner ruler (world soul) and tbe 
Absolute 

This Upanishad has given nse to a metrical paraphrase la 29 stansas 
and a purely philosophical elaboration of tbe subject in three chapters called 
respectively Vaitathya (Falseness. Illusion. 38 stanzas) Aclvaita (Non 
duality 48 stanzas) and A12ta&anti (Quenching of tbe Tire brand 100 stanzas) 
and this whole work has become known from tbe colophons to its four 
chapten as the Caudapadij'a KankS. t e tbe ilanual of Caudapada The 
work IS of very great interest as it is the first attempt to place the idealistic 
Vedanta on a stnctly philosophical basis Tbe result is an adaptation to the 
Vedanta of both tbe spiritual monism (vijfiana v&da) and tbe so<alled 
nihilism (SSnya vdda] of Buddhist philosophy with surprising contacts as 
pointed out by Deussea w-itb the method and thought of Parmenides 

Tbe commentary on this omque work is attnbuted to the famous San 
karSchaiya— wrongly in our opinion though tradition may be right in 
regarding Gaudapida (about whom oothmg more is known) as the teacher s 
teacher of the great Vedanbn The commentary is useful and tbe only one 

Tbe neatly printed book before us contains m Sanskrit and English the 
Upanishad and the KankS and in English only the commentary on tbe 
latter Tbe translator has made use of the earlier translation of tbe same 
three texts by Mamlal L Ihervedi (published in Bombay m 1909 for the 
Tbeosophical Publication Fond) and succeeded m improving upon it. mainly 
by a large number of well-conceived and for tbe most part, very necessary 
notes His long and mteiesting Preface (1 e introduction) is largely occupied 
with his objections to the difference of opinioa believed to exist by Professor 
Das Gupta (and other scholars) between Gaudapada and SankarSchSrya 
Ttie Fforeaved ts by V Saftraiftranja /jer (Keadertn fBifosophyto ff ff tie 
Maharaja of Mj-sore), vrbo wants ns to recognize that Mindukya deals 
exclusively with Philosophy as defined by the most modern aiilhorilies (see 
page preceding Foreword) ■ 


F Orro Schrader 

avuln] ^llnseIf of the *imKiue method * of the Vpanisbad in : 

ne. Cenitmporary Indian phtlosophy, see our revi 
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The Htyapahsha 0/ Yoga, ot Towards a ConstrueUie Sjnlhesn t>/ Ps)ci»- 
logical Material tn Indian Philosophy By P V Pathak, IIJL 
(Lahore The Punjab Saosknt Book Depot 1932 Pp xii + 294 
Pnce Ks 7 8 ) 

Sir Pathak is of those nho ba\e yielded to the lure of seeing a student s 
degree thesis appealing m book form to a \aguely greater number of readers 
than his examiners In such a volume there may be «\nd freshness here and 
there m pomt of view — this it u worth while to get into pnnt But there 
will be also immaturity in perepectiie and synthesis which the jears sub- 
sequent to hj’perconcentratiie study can alone bring This makes us senior 
folk head shakers orer a rush into prmt, and the author is modestly self 
critical herein There «j this lack of perspective and sjmmetncal grasp in 
the essa^ It might just as well haxe been written with order inrertcd At 
the same time it is full of promise, so much so that I regret it should onlj haie 
come up for review in the fifth jear after its appearance, and unknown b> 
me when I was rewriting and expanding two jears ago the httle manual of 
psychology from Pah sources which is so frequently and aptly quoted la it 
In any nper edition Mr Pathak must come out from his cramped position 
as student of an Indian academy and place himself m new of cosmopolitan 
needs The reader must find a historical pUcmg m hterature of so unfamihar 
a term as 1$ borne by the title, a far more important desideratnm than is 
shown in the apparently hasty way in which the work has been prepared 
for and piassed through press Nor must be teisain content with the shallow 
generalization of the Preface that whereas the Western ideal is "complete 
power over nature the Indian ideal is to approach and reatire the isnemost 
Self in which that power already lies For the former tradition the "know 
thyself IS by no means limited as he suggests, to Socrates The crucial 
diSerence perhaps lies in what is the self that is in both traditions to be 
known 

C A F Rhys Davws 


Falls and Theonts of Psycho-analysis By Ivis HExnjticK. M D (London 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Tnibner & Co . Ltd 1934 Pp a 308 + mi 
Pnce os 6d ) 

"Until some genius can give another equally rabonal explanation of the 
universal phenomenon that adults remember much of their hies after fiie 
years, and i ery few expenences of earlier years, the discos ery of Freud that 
the human race forgets the erents of infancy because mfaccy u a penod 
when sexuality and nvaliy are taboo and yet is unconsciously mflueaced 
by them in adult life will mark an epoch m the understanding of human 
nature and its problems ’ 

These are the concludmg words of Dr Ifendnck's i-olume They indicate 
the tenor of the whole volume Fortunately it is possible to assure the 
perspective reader that the style and lucidity of the book are rot to be judged 
by this extract Indeed the author tia< written a most readable book setting 
forth m a simple way the main outline of Freudian theory and illustrating 
the theory with appropriate and often striking examples Furthermore, if 
such a comment be permitted the author writes English of an excellence 
that is not always associated with the subject of Psyxho-analysis Naturally 
the critical reader encounters the usual difficulties— e g the study of instinct 
from the psychological aspect alone the ’scientific" and "controlled 
qualities of a process that is centred on an affective transference, and so on 
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But these are not peculianties of the book, they are inhereot m the sub;«ct 
Dr Hendnck's volume is, of its kind, excellent 

H Crichton Miller 


An and Understanding By Margaret A Bullev (London B T Batsford 
Ltd 1937 Pp XLT + 292 Pnce ijs ) 

The second half of ^Itss BuUey s book consists of illustrations and a com 
mentary thereon These illustrations are delightful in themselves, and they 
are selected m such a way as to prove highly instructive a photographic 
likeness is placed next a painting of a similar scene a picture postcard next 
a portrait of the same subject modem departures m fumiture and decoration 
next specimens from the V ictonan era But however pleasmg the reproductions 
from ancient and modem masters they cannot wholly atone for the con 
spicuous absence of any real knowledge of aesthetics exhibited by the first 
and theoretical half of the volume Miss BuUey develops her Platonic hypo 
thesis m the language as well as in the spint of the mystics and even denies 
the possibility of scientific analysis as appbed to mind or art The book is 
an uiterestmg example of the not infrequent divorce between genuine artistic 
sensibility coupled with an acute sense of the value of beauty and that cool 
detachment of mind from which true knowledge proceeds 

Listowel 


Modern Man m Search of a So»l By C C Juno Translated by Dell and 
Baynes (London KeganBanl Trubner&Co Ltd 1933 Pp ix + 382 
Pnce los fid | 

This consists of a senes of lectures which bave been brought together m 
book form The lectures give however, a connected exposition of the views 
of the author the central theme linking them up being Jung 8 belief in tbe 
epintnal part of man His attitude w that man is now turning from material 
thmgs to spiritual things This can best be accompUshed by man acquiring 
a greater knowledge of the laws governing his psyche, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with the worLings of his own mind Such topics are discussed 
as dream analysis problems and aims of psychotherapy a psychological 
theory of types the stages of life and a comparison of the beliefs of the 
author with those of Freud Chapters are also deioted to archaic man. 
psychology, and literature tbe basic postulatesof analytical psychology, and 
the spintual problems of modem man- — the final chapter being reserved for 
a discussion of whether treatment in certain cases should be the prerogative 
of the poyehotherapist or the cleigy 

The lectures bave all been wntten with a practical bias and as such are 
of very great importance Each also embodies a discussion of Jung's own 
standpoint sometimes m contrast with that of Freud or Adler The book 
will serve to clarify some of Jung s views for tbe reader as well as give what 
IS almost a rfsumt of bis pnnciples and his tenets It is full of interest, and 
is wntten in an easy style veiy jdeasiag to read It is a useful book for the 
academic psychologist and at the same time is of salue to all interested in 
modern scientific problems 

M Collins 
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A Hundred Years of Psychology By J C Flucel ^London. Dockworth 
& Co 1933 Pp 384 Price 15s net ) 

The Preface of this hook begins ‘^ndi a book as this is almost laevitaWy 
bad " This method of disarming criticism, however ingenious it may be, is 
not quite fair, and m the present case is quite unnecessary The author has 
produced a really excellent book It is comprehensive, j-et concise and 
coherent As for the perspective, placed as wc are so near the event, it is 
ver> difficult for us to find fault mth it. whatever may be the verdict a hundred 
years hence 

Starting mth Herhart's conception of psychology as a science, at the 
beginning of his period the authm- shows how this has been realiaed during 
the century, though perhaps hardly along the lines which Herbart himself 
would haae laid dowm, and bow psychology faces the next hundred years 
with a defimte place achieved m the ‘ hierarchy of sciences ' It is astomsbmg 
how much has been got into the book, which is not only a good one, apart 
from some slight and pardonable inaccnracies, but also a timely one 

J Drever 


The Eeolutww of Physxcs The Growth of Ideas from the Early Concepts to 
Relativity and Quanta By Albert EthSTEiv and Leopold Infeld 
(C ambridge at the University Press, 1938 Pp x + 3:9 Pnce 8s 6d ) 
In presenting the histoncal approach to the theory of relativity and the 
quantum theory Einstein and his collaborator have attempted to sketch 
m broad outime the attempts of the human mind to find a connection 
between the world of ideas and the world of phenomena " They have adopted 
the best method available— that of making frequent quotations from the 
actual wntmgs of the pioneers themselves They trace the rtse of the mecban 
ical theory and then show how it seemed ucapable of explaining the results 
of certain optical and electromagnetic expenments The introduction of the 
idea that some disturbance must take place m the space betiveen bodies, 
leading to the concept of a field ' of force (which is due essentially to 
Faraday) 1$ excellently done and problems ansiog out of this view lead to 
the relativity postulate The present position of tte quantum theory is dis 
cussed m the ^al section 

From a scientific point of view this is an important book and just because 
it is authontative and ambitious in its scope, it is not easy reading and 
calls for considerable pow ers of concentration From the philosophical point 
of view however, it is very disappointing and it seems ttot no attempt has 
been made to deal with the really difficult questions No doubt the answer 
would be that the book is already difficult enough Nevertbeless, philosophers 
will want to know what Einstem means when he calls the highly abstract 
electromagnetic field a reality, and they are bound to protest when the Gothic 
myth energy is called a weightless substance and is equated indiscrmiinately 
to matter or tnass, rione of these terms being defined except the list 

O Burxistov Brown 


The philosophy of Ginanni Cenlile By P RowANELLr (New York S F 
Vanni Inc 193S Pp xi + 191 Pnce a dollars ) 

This will be useful for those who feel the need of an outime of Ceatde t 
doetrines and ol the histoncal situation ont oi which thev arose It is a short 
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book, dmded mto four chapters, the first sketching the origins of the new 
idealism in Italy the second expounding Gentile’s general philosophy of 
experience, the third indicating its ap[dication to the spheres of science art, 
and religion and the last giving the antlior’a estimate A fairly full biblio- 
graphy IS appended It is the second member of a senes of Italian studies issued 
by the Casa Italiana of Columbia University Poorly printed and poorly 
bound Its pnce is relatively high 

The book is too unpretentious to call for detailed treatment It is well 
vmtten and competent and keeps m the forefront Gentile s donunant motives 
— bis dislike of any form of realism uitellectualism abstractionism and 
pluralism I do not think however that Gentile lends himself well to summary 
exposition with so uncompromising and pontifical a thinker, what we need 
IS less summary and more explanation After a hundred years of idealism we 
naturally expect some of its extreme affirmations to be modified and are 
therefore disconcerted when Gentile declares that fcnomng is not contempla- 
tion but alivavs creation and that there is but a single knower a transcendental 
or cosmic self Since be is too learned an histoncal scholar not to be awrare of 
the intense cnticisra which such doctrines have brought upon themselves 
what we want to know is why he feels able at this tune of day to revive 
Fichte and Hegel on their extremer sides In his concluding chapter Dr 
Romanelli assumes a critical attitude a^umg that Gentile s actualism u 
the most consistent form of subjectivism and therefore the perfect histoncal 
example of idealism This disparaging identification of idealism with sub- 
jectivism perhaps betrays the influence of W P Montague, to whom the book 
IS dedicated 

T E JESSOP 


Mtitrn ^fan and Rtligton By T O Masarvtc (Preface by V K Slcrach Tr 
by A Bibza and V BeneS Tr revised by H E Kennedy ) (London 
Gwrge Allen & Unwia Ltd 1938 Pp 326 Pnce 7s fid ) 

The death of President Masaryk a year ago removed from Europe one of her 
most remarkable personalities This book serves as a reminder of another of 
the varied aspects of hts genius Masaryk fulfilled the Platonic ideal of the 
philosopher who was ruler Dr SkrOcb who was his literary sccretaiy con- 
tnbutes a short but illuminating preface wbicb reveals the chief influences 
and convictions of Masaryk s life an introductioa which explains much of 
what IS written in this book Masaryk was a deeply religious man of Catholic 
upbringing and wnth many Protestant sympathies a man who stood outside 
any particular creed and yet believed in God and in man which is to say in 
man s need of Cod In the post war world be saw that only a restoration of 
the idea of God to its nghtfui significance could give a centre around which to 
rebuild the world He begins this book with a section entitled 'Modem Sui 
cidism Weaned Souls 10 which be sketches the disillusionment and con 
sequent weariness of the world He then passes to the philosophers and their 
attitude to religion in particular to Hume Kant Comte, Spencer and a man 
much less known in this country Angnstm gmetana The last section deals 
witi ’.t/odem ritamsm, or the Superman idea as literature reveals it It 
will be understood that this book was not a product of Slasaryk s recent 
activities Itbelongstothe nineties ’andyetitdealswithessentiallythesame 
problems which we face to-day and perhaps is the more valuable because it 
has been written long enough to see its views tested by time As ongmally 
it grew out of a senes of articles it lacks something of the continuity of thought 
that a book written as a whole would possess, bnt the depth of insight it 
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displays and the brilliant vigour of exposition are more than compensation 
fortbis Thereisadelightfulfreshnessofstyle Witness the followng example 
"Sometimes I like to take a look at Hiuoe's face as vt is pittnied in an old 
woodcut and more than all I always notice how Hume, despite his scepticism 
put on weight— a nice double cbm and an irreproachable pigtail and wig 
strangely adorn the mighty rationalist " Masaryk had the happy art of being 
light without being trivial If one is asked what exactly is the chief contention 
of this book, the reply will be that atheism and agnosticism, e^ en in the bands 
of their chosen champions, reveal their losufiicienc} They are wa} s in which 
men think but not ways by wbidi men live If man and society are to remain 
integrated, it will be only by means of a rehgious conception of life The 
rebgious question is an eternal question, says Masaryk, and he finds it mex 
plscable that anyone can doubt this Scepticism is not enough The real 
question IS why tnen fight against religion and what is the content of the 
seemingly irreligious life This is a remarkable book by a remarkable man and 
the very fact of Masaryh's position as administrator and statesman makes 
It the more significant He had learnt the philosophy of religion in the lecture 
room, but vt was in the State that he saw afresh what the practice of religiofi 
meant to the life of men and oatioos Here is the measured judgment of a 
man who bas every ngbt to speak, and it is one to which we should all 
listen ' 

E S, Wateskouss 


r £ HMlmt By Micuast. Eoatars (London Fabet & Faber 1938 Pp Jto 
Price los dd ) 

Henri Bergson wrote of T E Holme, the subject of Mr Michael Roberts’s 
new book, that he was "un espnt d'une grande valeur II apporte, k 1 ftude 
des questions philosophiques de rares quabtds de finesse, de vigueur, et de 
pfftftiation On je me troffipe beaucoup ou il est destinf h prodoire d« 
ceuvres intfressantes et importantes dans le domame de Ja philosophie en 
gtn^ral et plus particuhirement peot-<tre dans celui de la philosophie de 
I’art " Hulme returned these eomphnieiits by translating Bergson’s Intro- 
ductton a la Milaphystque, and also the Rifltxtonttvr la Vteltnee of that "Berg- 
soiwan Marxist, ’’ Georges Sorel He was killed during the War before he 
completed the large works of his owm which be had planned, and the only 
wntings of his that have hitherto appeared in book form is a senes of 
fragments collected and edited by Hertart Bead under the title of 
lions and published in the International Library of Psychology and Phd 
osophy One of the signal services which Mr Roberts has performed m bis 
T E Hulme is that of bringing further material before us, including new 
poems and extracts from his articles wntten against RusstU and others m 
defence of mihtansm dunng the Great War 

As in the case of Pascal and Sorel Hulme s influence has been far less in 
academic circles than among the ' literary intelligentsia ” but here it has 
been a very profound influence indeed Few individuals have been more 
deflmtely responsible for the ducredituig ui these circles of the optimistic 
and scientific’'phi]osophy of such writers as H G Wells and its replacement 
for good or ill by the much less cheerful and expansive ^^ewpolnt of men Uk* 
T S Eliot And if he criticized RnsseH's pacifism, he did much to make 
literary men aware of the realistic pfurahsm of Russell and Moore in England, 
and of the phcnomenologists on the Cmitinent, and the reaction 0/ both 
movements against the idealistic luonism and pantheism of Hegel In Hulme » 
mind the attack on monism la philosophy was essentially bound up »ith 
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attack on romanticism m poetry and art He n-as a vigorous and con* 
vincing protagomst of philosophical trends which from the viewpomt of the 
Hegelian tradition were "atavistic," and of art such as that of his fnend 
Epstein which "romantic tastes and notions of beauty lead people to regard 
m the same light He believed that the age of ' expansiveness" which began 
with the Benaissance was inevitably drawug to a close, and welcomed the 
change to a more stem and sober view of life 

Arthur N Prior 


Honesty By Richard C Cabot (New York & London Macmillan & Co igyS 
Pp 326 Pnce 10s 6d) 

This IS an interestmg and valuable popular not academic discussion 
of one of the most difficult proUems for the moralist Is it nght to tell a he 
under any circumstances^ or. Is the obligation of telling the truth absolute 
without any exception’ Most writers on ethics concede if reluctantly that 
the obhgation is not absolute as there may be circumstances in which a he 
may be morally justified This is the issue mth which this book is concerned 
The author who teaches ethics but whose illustrations are mainly drawn 
from a long and wide experience of medical practice challenges this con 
elusion and for the most part msists on the absoluteness of the duty of 
honesty without any exceptions Nevertheless be admits that some kinds of 
deception are excusable ui war although he condemns any lying propaganda 
and in the end of the book One Word More be concedes all I should contend 
for when he says it is paradoxical but true that we can think a person 
heroic for telling a he and yet condemn all lies as I do We are almost 

ashamed of ourselves for admitting that Desdemona s words are false We 
admire her far mote than if she bad not said them We know that her he waa 
vastly nobler than our truth And yet we do not beheve in hes Mow is this 
possible’ Because we can distinguish between the motive and the means 
A heroic person snatches op for a noble purpose a harmful tool (p 3S0) 
He extends this concession to war as I should War is bad Many fighters 
are heroic we honour them and bate their trade (p 321) I should probably 
admit more exceptions than the author would cordial as is my agreemer\t 
with him generally m his omtention against the too prevalent practice and 
the too lenient judgment of lying Tbe arrangement of the matter is good 
but the argument tends to be discursive and the style diffuse There are 
abundant practical illustratioiis There 1$ an occasional Amencanism un 
famihar to English readers I have read the book with intense interest and 
smeere appreciation 

In the first Part DtfintUons he defines honesty as a Life-Preserver "the 
King of tbe virtues and tbe hfe saver of men (p 6). but be 1$ careful to 
distinguish veracity from infalbbihty exact conveyance from accurate appre- 
hension of truth, he admits tbe legitimacy of feints and fictions as a sport or 
art when no deception is mtended he allows for reserve in speech qualifying 
frankness and discusses tbe hmitations of the claims of pnvacy and the 
duty of secrecy he lays stress on the danger of self-deceit as the root of 
deception of others and distmguisbesprevancation equivocation and evasion 
• Other people s secrets we are not free to pass along and should do our best 
(short of lying) to preserve But the best people that I have known had the 
fewest secrets of their own (p 45) The better people become, tbe more 
transparent can they afford to be 

The second Part offers a discussion of Selected Problems on Honesty and 
Disbonesly in War and Crime, Govenunent Industry, Science. Education, 
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Medicine. Soaal Work, and Confidential 'References, Art, Social and Polite 
Exchanges, and in Religion, be ends mth a close scrutiny of "types and tech 
niques of sell deceit ‘ Into details it is impossible here to enter one con 
elusion may be stated be does seem to me to prove that prevalent practice 
does fall far short ol what is not only desirable, but practicable The chapter 
dealing with Medicine is specially valuable as coming from a medical man 
The third Part attempts to deal with the Philosophy of Honesty First he 
sboivs how by resolve and habit honesty should be made automatic, ex- 
cluding mdecision and debate Next he argues the right of men to experience, 
and, therefore, the duty to practice veracity, for iri the long run reality 
defends itself and us m conveying it truthfully, then fbe root of honesty to 
others IS traced to internal honesty, veracity to sincerity (self-knowledge in 
self reverence) and this internal honesty has its support in the habit of Ining 
o» facts The title ol the last chapter, Creattie Honi^ty, w too narrow to 
express the contents and may be thus expanded live freely and fully your- 
self, and help others to live freely and fully also, so that you and they may 
grow and to do this hve honestly and expect and assist others to live honestly 
It is m his philosophy I should jom issue with the author Honesty is lor 
him the ultimate moral principle He denies that ‘ kindness is more funda- 
mental than honesty (p 253). yet he associates with honesty courage and 
good wiU, as "always needed ui the endless joarney of growth, because all 
three are parts of the same effort ’’ (p 254) The dynamo vieiv here suggested 
should have led him beyond the means to the end In tbe Christian principle 
of love— esteem for others uterest ta others, effort for ethers — as well as 
self the end is given, and by this end — full personality m full community- 
all practice must be determmed 

A E Cabvu 


The jiesthetie Object By E Jokoah (Bloomington Ind'aoa Pnncipia Press, 
London Wilhatns & Norgate 1938 Pp xii -f- 2f5 Pnee 15* ) 

This study of aesthetic expienence belongs to th* body of Atnetitsn 
axiology best exemplified m the works 0/ Urban and Perry It aims at dis 
tingnishmg the judgment of aesthetic value from ordinary judgments of fact, 
and does so by an analysis ol the aesthetic object which reveals the concepts 
or categories implied in all appreciative propositions about art 
"Thus the judgment of existence depends upon th* familiar system of 
scientific and philosophical categories of space, time cause, quantity, etc , 
while the value categories are in spite of the enormous amount of wnting 

done about aesthetics ethics religion, etc , still awaiting their deduction It 

will be our hypothesis that the most elementary formufstioii of these lalue 
categories will be the aesthetic, " 

The concepts m question are given as appropriateness, ambiguity, analogy 
cumulation colour tone colour tone, rhythm, line, mass form design, and 
when an object is determined by the foregoing pnnciples it becomes an 
aesthetic object, and has the quality of beauty 
The mam species of the genus beautiful arc the ugly, the sublime, the 
tragic, the comic, and the grotesque 

The attempt to fit aesthetic expenence into a pigeon-hole 1° * logical or 
philosophical svstem is in my opinion foredoomed to produce results not 
even remotely corresponding to an impartial analj-sis of the facts relating to 
this sphere and to base aesthetic judgments on general ideas or concepts of 
any description whatever seems to remove at one blow anj claim they ria> 
have to rank as judgments of value 

LisTOwrt- 
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In the Spirit of IVtUiam James By R B Perky (New Haven Yale Uni 
versity Press London Oxford University Press, H Jlilford 1938 
Pp XU + 21J Pnce %2 gs net ) 

It IS only three >ears since Mr Perrys great book on William James 
appeared but these five Powell lectures at the University of Indiana are as 
fresh as their author is mdefatigable The last two of them are the most 
accurately described by the book s title for the fourth lecture A Mihtant 
Liberal,' discusses how one might react to Pascism m the spirit of William 
James and the last although very general is an attempt to extend and 
simplify a charactenstically Jamesian position The second and third lectures 
on the other hand are m the mam, straight expositions of James s philo 
sophv They attempt however to contrast James s radical empiricism with 
the more belhgerent forms of present-day positivism — m Mr Perrys opinion 
a new cult which touches human thought at all points and threatens a pro 
found and epochal change m the intellectual life of the Western world The 
first lecture comparmg James with Royce is an exercise in the modern 
biographical style 

I liked the fourth lecture best although in a way it seemed to be the least 
successful It was able to say how a liberal should deal with ilUberahsm in 
a Libera] country but cot bow a Liberal should behave in an illiberal country 
The reason for the failure ts that there is probably no answer to the last 
question but the exordium of the lecture and (he courage of its analysis 
seemed to me to be of a very high order The last lecture I found rather dis 
appointiag Its whole argument seems to depend upon a doubtful analysis of 
"belief ' There may be a ngbt to act or to be confident where the evidence 
fails and if this condition of active confidence is to be called behef there 
IS no problem In any ordinary sense of language however while «e often 
believe upon insufficient evidence we have surely no right so to beUeve 
since nothing but evidence can justify behef There is no peculiar sanctity 
about such a statement Unevidenced hopes may be very good hopes but an 
unevideaced legitimate behef would seem to be just an absurdity 

The second and third lectures are admirable expositions of very difficult 
themes I think, however that the distinction in the second lecture between 
what IS given and what is revealed 1$ unfortunate Most revelations are 
■ given Tbe third lecture seems to me to exhibit very clearlj how good a 
psjchologist and how admirable a phenotuenologist James was It also seems 
to me to show that neither psychology nor phenomenology can be a meta 
physics On the last point 1 dare say Mr Perry would not agree but the 
exceptional clanty of his exposibon makes a decision on the question as easy 
as It could be John Laird 


Explanation and liealUy in the Philosophy o/£mi!e hleyrson ByT R Kelly 
(Princeton USA Pnneeton University Press London Oxford 
University Press Humphrey Milford 1937 Pp vu + 133 Pnce 9s 
net) 

Tbe writings of the late ^mile Meyerson provide a stnkmg example of the 
philosophical value which can come from the work of a man of science who 
is sufficiently interested in the nature of his technical studies to view his 
subject in historical perspective This book gives a careful and complete 
account of Meyerson s philosophical pabhcatioas It is frankly written, and 
brings out the radical inconsistency m his contrast between Explanation 
and Reality Nevertheless (and perhaps because of this), it also demonstrates 
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Jts value Professor Kelly succeeds in givinga Uwng picture of the development 
of Meycrson’s thought 

In short, this is a useful and weU-documented treatment I am not sure 
that the attempt at synthesis ol the difficulties is very convincing but tie 
book will be most valuable to students for its careful account, and for its 
comprehensive bibliography both of ileyerson's works and of commentanes 
upon them A E Heath 


Psychology and Religion By Cari. Gdstav Jung (London Humphrey Milford 
Oxford University Press New Haven Yale University Press 1938 
Pp 131 Pncegs 2 dollars) 

It IS strange tofind JunganKmgst the prophets but, judging by this hook, be 
bids fair to enter their company There is certainly a wde difference between 
this estimate of religion and Jung's earlier words “the gods are libido " The 
title IS rather too general accurately to describe the contents of the book It 
IS divided into three chapter® — The AutoooBiy of the Unconscious ^Iln<I— 
Dogma and Natural Symbols — The History and Psychology of a Natural 
Symbol All are of interest and importance but only a few aspects ol tie 
psychology of religion can possibly be represented m this scheme Jung 
adheres to the empirical and phenomenological position in psychology, but 
adds that experience is not even possible without reflection ” Psychology, be 
insists, must deal with mental facts in the same manner as zoology deals n ith 
various species — ' an elephant is true because it exists ' Iteligion is descnbed 
as a peculiar attitude of the human mind a careful consideration and 
observation of certain dynamic factors, understood to be 'powers,' spinfs 
demons, gods, laws ideals or whatever name man has given to such (actors 
os he has found in bis world powerful, helpful or dangerous enough to be 
taken into careful consideration or grand, ^autiful and meaningful enough 
to be devoutly adored and loved No definition of religion is fully satisfactory, 
but this at least serves to make clear what Jung considers religion to be and 
embraces some of the chief points The human psyche, he insists is not a 
persona] affair, a statement which he supports by reference to the fact that 
mobs and madmen are moved by non personal and overwhelming forces 
Jung reveals a pragmatic attitude when he states that he is convinced only 
by what he knows and all else is hypothesis Therefore, he explains, that 
he supports the hypothesis of the practising Catholic so long as it works for 
him On the other hand, he descnb« atheism as a "stupid error " ' Is there,' 
he asks, 'as a matter of fact any belter truth about ultimate things than the 
one that helps you to live ?" He recognizes the place of projection in religion 
yet states that Consciousness can hardly exist in a state of complete pro- 
jection He speaks of the error of "psychologism" which assumes God is an 
illusion begotten of fear or the will to power or repressed sexuality, an evident 
thrust at Trend ' The idea ol God represents animportant. even overwhelming 

psychicalintensity ’ Themanwhorejectsthisbelicfre-createsitinsomeother 
form Nietzscbewasnoatheist.bntbisgodwasdcad SoCod oncedismisscd, 
disappears only to return as Wotan or ' State" or ' something ending with 
ism ■ 

A good deal of the book is occupied with analyses of dreams and with 
symbolism Incidental passages such as those quoted show whither Jung is 
wending Probably the journey is not yet complete, lor this book has many 
signs of being a half way house Yet it continues what was begun in Moditn 
•Uan tn Search of a Soul and is a welcome sign that raaturer reflection has 
once more, as with so many other men shown Jung that the religious attitude 
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to life IS one of tbe fundamental venties The closing words of the book 
deserves to be fully quoted They are entirely significant of what Jung has 
been led to think "Nobodycanfcnovrwhattheultimatetbmgsare Wemust, 
therefore, take them as we experience them And if such expenence helps to 
make your life healthier, more beaubfnl, more complete and more satisfactory 
to yourself and to those you love you may safely say 'This was the Grace 
of God ■ ■’ 

E S Waterhouse 


To Become or Not to Become {That « the Questionf) Episodes in the History of 
an Indian Word By Mrs IUivs Davids D Litt M A (London 
Luzac & Co 1937 Pp XI J- 164 Price is od ) 

It is well known that Mrs Rhys Davids has for the last ten > ears or more 
been dissatisfied alike with her former interpretations of Buddhism and 
those of other scholars She is convinced that the modem orthodox Buddh 
ism IS a caricature of the teaching of Gotama It is certainly true that it is 
difficult to connect modem Buddhism with universe of thought that prevailed 
in India in the sixth century b c But .Mrs Davids brings more to bear on 
the subject than such general considerations Here she patiently and indue 
tively follows out the meanings of two verbs (become) and as (be) She 
tracks down all the bAu forms in tbe Suttas and considers them relatively to 
their context She also examines tbe noun bhava (becoming) and tbe kindred 
verb bhaiati Whilst only a Pali scholar can folly appreciate the finer pomts 
implied, there is little doubt that Mrs Rb>s Davids makes out a signally 
strong case for distinguishing as and bAu She argues with a wealth of examples 
that bkavati is not a mere alternative for aiihi (present indicative of as) 
but expresses a misrepresented and misunderstood aspect of Buddhism s 
original message, namely tbe idea of striving becoming seeking transcending 
passing on from what is to what is to be This little book oQers strong pre 
sumptive evidence for Mrs Rhys Davids s contention not merely subjective 
evidence but evidence based on close study of shades of meaning of the 
onginal texts >one is better fitted to estimate such evidenee than Mrs 
Rhys Davids whose services to Pab have bad a large share in restonng that 
rapidly lapsing tongue into the position of a living if not a spoken language 
It IS becoming more clear that Mrs Rhys Davids is establishing her case and 
increasing recognition of that fact amongst scholars of repute leads one to 
hope that she will live to sec what she has so patiently and carefully explored 
recognized generall) 

E S Waterhouse 


A Source Booh of Gestalt Psychology Prepared by Millis D Ellis Assistant 
Professor of Psychology University of Arizona (London Kegan Paul 
Trench Trubner & Co 1938 8vo Pp xiv + 403 Pncezls net 
This 'Source Book ' is a very valuable and opportune exposition in English 
of the development of the holistic view m psychology It consists of admirably 
abridged translations from the Gennan of a number of onginal contributions 
towards the constiuttion of what has come to he knovoi as Gestalt psycho* 
logy Beginning with Wertheimers address to the Kant Society in 1924 by 
which time the theory could be presented as a coherent whole it deals firstly 
with the general problems of psychology towards a solution of which the 
Gestalt hypothesis was proposed It then passes on to a presentation of the 
manner in which special prohlems, such as those of visual perception, per 
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ception and I^o^ement, perception and touch, haie been attacked There 
follows an interesting account of expaiments on the beha\nour of animals, 
notabl} those of Kohler with chunpanzees and of Herta with birds A third 
group of problems has to do with the thought processes, and a fourth, consist- 
ing of the speculations of Lewm and tteexpcnmental work of Zeigarmk with 
vobtion The last section treats of patholc^c^ phenomena, including the 
famous case of figural (corbca]) blindness reported bj Gelb and Goldstein 
and the studies of Fuc^ on vision The \olume ends with three replies to 
cnticisms of the Gestalt theory the first by Kofika in answer to that of 
Vittono Benussi the second and third bj Kohler in respect of those of C E 
MuUer and Eugenio Rignano yj Source Book of Gestalt Psychology presents to 
English readers for the first tune a compact account of the deselopment 
of Gestalt thinking from 1915 to 1929 Though the original thirtj four article* 
and one book from which it is compiled constitute a matenal some ten times 
as long as the present work, the gist of the sources has certainlj , as Pro- 
fessor Ellis says in his Preface that he hopes it has, been consistently retained 
throughout This is a book which all psychologists who has e not access to the 
ongmal \oluminous literature should read and it will be of interest also to 
the philosopher and indeed to a large circle ot those who are concerned with 
the movements of contemporary thought 

F A^xtI^c 


The Setenee 0/ Soetety An Introduelton to Soctologv By J RdSi>EV (London 
Duckworth 1938 Pp 125 Pnce 3s 6d ) 

Dr Rumney opens with a plea for sociology as an indispensable aid to the 
understanding of society as it is and as a necessary part of the education of 
everyone who hopes to contnbute to the solution of our social problems 
He supports this mow b> pointing out how incomplete are the findings of anj 
smgle social science whether it be economics, psychology, biology or human 
geography Thispoint is well made The complete, realistic view he continues 
cannot be obtained by a mechanical synthesis of these v'nnous specialisms 
There must be a science which concerns itself with the totahn* of human 
relations Sociology is a synoptic science in that it studies a complex thing 
in Its totality It does not merclv analy^ or dissect a thing into its parts 
and then synthesize or build up the parts together as a whole " This is of 
course a more difficult point to establish and he has no 'pace to treat it ade- 
quately Instead he gi\ es us an exceDentaccouat of thedei elopment of sociology , 
and of Its methods of research and a rather less excellent account of some 
of Its conclusioiu 

The weakest part of the booh is that in which the author suneys the 
evolution of property, the family, the State and the social classes Perhaps 
he was unwise to attempt not merely to show what these institutions are 
in essence but also to summarize their history and present character It is 
hardly possible to do this in brief without giving the impression of super- 
ficiality which IS exactly what soaology most needs to aaoid Thereader 
may feel that sociology is telling him no more about property and class than 
he could hear any day from a popular left wing orator 

Not the least valuable part of the book is the bibhographs giving references 
for each chapter supplemented by a list of pcnodicals and a table with 
date* of some outstanding contributions to social theory since Mactuavelli 

T H ItARSKlLl. 
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Bradley and Bergson A Comparaiive Study By Raji Mdrti Looiiba, M A 
With a Foreword by’NASEi.DA N S Gupta M A , Ph D (Lucknow 
The Upper India Pubbshmg Honse Ltd 1937 Pp xi + 187 Price 
Rs 2 8 net ) 

Mr Ixioitiba contends ably that Bergson's mystical intuitionism or some 
thing very much like it is the sort of view to which Bradley s last minute 
and despairing retreat from reason to an immediacy analogous to that of 
feeling should lead Bradley s underlyu^ scepticism however prevented him 
from realizing what he appeared to recognize Thus while Bergson s is a 
philosophical mysticism Bradley’s is a mysticism m spite of philosophy " 
There is no doubt a good deal to be said for this contention The author 
interpolates some interesting parallels draivo tram Indian systems 

R E Stedmav 


Books receiNcd also — 

C H Paimer Oritnlal Mysticism A Treatise on the Sufislic and Unitarian 
Theosophy of the Persians London Luzac & Co 193S (2nd Edition ) 
Pp IV + 84 J8 

T M P Mahadevan MA PhD The Philosophy of Ad aUa London 
Lurac & Co 1938 Pp 284 7s dd 

Various Authors Five Essays TA< Meaning of the Humanities London 
Humphrey Milford Pnoceton Umvetsity Press 1938 Pp vu + 178 iis 
D D Kavoa IVhere Theosophy and Science Meet Part 11 From Atom to 
Man ' Madras The Adyar Library Assocation London Tbeosophieal 
Publishing House 2938 Pp axxi -f >68 Rs 1 14 js 6d 
B O SvtTH Logical Aspects of Ediicoiional Measurement London Humphrey 
Milford New York Columbia 1. oiversitv Press 1938 Pp 1S2 las 
J Maciiurray atm Wilson R Noble and F G Crookshank A 
Philosopher lochs at Psychotherapy (Individual Psychology- Medical 
Pamphlets— No 20) London The C W Darnel Co Ltd 1938 Pp 70 

2S 6d 

K Britiov Communication A Phtosophtcat Study of Language London 
The International Library Of Psychology Philosophy, and Scientific 
Method 1939 Pp Rvi + 285 12s 6d 
3^iRiots Authors The Anstotehan Society Action Perception and Measure 
ment London Hamson & Sons Ltd 1938 Pp 194 13s 
The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, London Hamson fi: Sons 

Ltd 1938 Pp 327 *59 

Various Authors (Ed by O K Bums ) ReseorcA and Sfalis/ical MrlAedolcgy 
Books and Reouics 2933-38 New Brunswick Rutgers University Press 
1938 Pp « X 100 $1 25 

The Yoga Upanisads (Tr byT R Siuuvasa Ayyangar Ed by S Subrah 
manya Sdstn ) Madias Tbe Adyar Library toyS Pp xxxvui + 302 
C H ThosiSON The Factorial Analysis of Human Ability London The 
Unnersity 0/ London Press 1939 Pp *v 4- 326 z6s 
J A McWilliams Cosmology A Text for Colleges New \ork and London 
The Macmillan Company 1938 Pp 243 9s 
E NACtL Principles of the Theory of Probability (International Encyclopedia 
of Unified Science Vcl I No 6 ) Chicago The University of Chicago 
Press London Cambridge University ftess 1939 Pp 80 4s 6d 
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G W Howgate George Santayana Philadelphis University of Pennsylvania 
Press London Oxford Un i ver sity Press Humphr^ Jlilford 193S 
Pp \-iii + 363 1 6s 

P Leon The Philosophy of Courage, or The Oxford Croup Way London* 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd 1939 Pp atz 6s 
H C Link The Rediseoiery of A/«« London Macmillan & Co J939 Pp 
« + 257 7S 6d 

Samuel Alexander From tbe Proceedings of tbe Bntish Academy Vol 

1938 London The Oxford University Ress, Humphrey Milford Pp 20 

IS 6d 

\\ Brown Psychological methods of Healing An Introduction to Psycho- 
therapy London The University of London Press, Ltd 1939 Pp vi + 
224 7s 6d 

H GoMPEBZ Limits of Cognition and Exigencies of Action London Cambndge 
University Press Berkeley University of California Press 1939 Pp 70 
IS 3d 

G Ives Obstacles to Human Progress London George Allen & Unwin, Ltd 

1939 ^ 283 los 6d 

D M Goodfellom Principles of Economic Sociology London George 
Routledge & Sons Ltd 1939 Pp xx + 289 Z2S 6d 
E Thojus a View of AH Existence London Watts & Co 1939 Pp 23S 
ts 6d (Cheap edition) 

L Ar>aud Reid Preface to Faith London George Allen & Uowio, Ltd 
»939 Pp 214 6s 

S RASBAiciusnNA> EasUmPetigioiisandU estem Thought Oxford Clarendon 
Press, Humphrey Milford 1939 *“* + 394 15s 

Js K Braiiua Cauialily and Science London George Allen & Uowm, Ltd 
1939 Pp 120 6$ 

F Lea>DER The Philosophy of John Deuey 4 Critical Study Goteborg 
Elanders Boktryxken Aktiebolag 1939 135 

M Oakeshott (Foreword by E Barker) The Social and Political Doetnnes 
of Contemporary Europe Cambndge at tbe University Pres* 1939 
Pp icxm 4- 224 los 6d 

J L Stocks (Ed by D M Emmet ) flcajcn and fnlai/ion and Other Essays 
London Oxford University Press Humphrey Milford 1939 Pp xxu + 
259 12s 6d ^ ^ 

C KoNCZEWsia La Pensie Pr/consciente Pans F \lean 1938 Pp xvi + 
273 Frs 40 

A BoRlovp Pnncipes dune Psychologte des Tendances Pans F Alcan 
1938 Pp 426 Frs 60 

J Urban L EpilAymologw (Lo B^sveofogte) Pans F Alcan 1938 Pp 35^ 
Frs 50 

Collection, Philosophes Andrt Cresson Pascal, 'Mare Aurite, Pla'on L 
Dhurout Claude Bernard Pans F Alcan 1939 Pp each 130 Frs 12 
31 VuxER, S J Dictionnaire de SpxntuabU Fascicule viu Pans Gabriel 
Beanchesne et ses &U 1938 Pp 242 495 
E SouRiAU Aioir une dme Pans Socittfed Mition Lcs Belles Lettrcs 193S 

Pp 141 

Varies L Intention Discussions Pans F Alcan 1938 Pp 213 Fr 25 
F Venturi Jruntsse de Diderot (1713-33) (Tr par J Bertrand) Pans 
A Skua 1939 Pp 417 

II Dingier Die jMelhode dtr Physik Mnnchen Erost Reinhardt 1938 
Pp 422 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To IBB Editos of Philosophy 

Sir. 

V.Tiile ol coMTse, I atcept anmcnedly Professor Haitsionit’s restate- 
ment of his own principles in your Janoary issue 1 regret that I still fail to find 
these clearly presented in Beyond Huntantsm Hus however, will add materially 
to the interest of hia Vxion oj Cod 

lamsorry too that befeelsmy commeutstobe dogmatic", but this is dnepnrely 
to renew Lniitations so that I stiU believe his arguments to be 'weighty," though 
not conclusive Sor do I think it useful to count heads *ith regard to Deter* 
minism however eminent they may be But smce one may cite, against those he 
names Emstem and PlancL Rutherford and Lodge it is perfectly obvious that the 
issue will long remain open so that all one can do is to nsk being wrong m excellent 
company 

\ours faithfully. 

J E Tvsjaa 

The UntviRSJTY of LrvERFoot 
February 7 1939 
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INSTITUTE NOTES 

Punng the past tenn Mr A C Ewing M A , Litt D (Leetnter in the 
University of Cambridge), has debvered an interesting course of lectures on 
Theories of Ethics 

The Addresses at the Evening Meetings have been as follows The Present 
Rehtionsof Science and Religion. byProfessorC D Broad ThePennanent 
Significance of Hume s Philosophy by Professor H H Pnee Ethics and 
the Supernatural by The Very Rev \V R Matthews K C V O , D D 
D Litt Dean of St Paul s 

Special Lcctlre in the Slmmer Term 

A Lecture entitled The Nature of Truth will be gi\-en by Sir Sarvepalli 
Radhaknshnan (Prolessor of Philosophy Central Hindu College Benares, 
King George V Professor of Mental and Moral Science Calcutta University 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics in the University of 
Otford) at University College Cower Street London \V C 1 on Wednesday, 
June? 1939 at54jpra 

OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 

The British Institute of Pbilosoptiy exists to bung leading exponents of 
various branches of Philosophy into direct contact with the general public, 
with the purpose of satisfjmg a need felt by many men and women in every 
walk of life for greater clearness and comprehensiveness of vision in human 
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With this broad educational purpose m view, the Institute — 

(1) To provide at suitable tunes m the day and evening courses of lectures 

by leading exponents in the more impioftant subjects coming vnthia 
the scope of Philosophy It is intended that all branches of Philo 
sophy shall be represented — ^Ethics and Social Philosophy, the 
Philosophy of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of 
Religion, as well as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology 

(2) To arrange classes under tntonal guidance, throughout a regular 

planned course, for those desinng to study any branch of Philosophi 
{3) To issue a quarterly philosophical Journal 

(4) To form a philosophical library 

(5) To give guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical 

reading 

(6) To encourage research in any department of Philosophy 

(7) To hold Conferences from time to time for the discussion of general 

and special philosophical questions 

(8) There are Local Centres of the Institute at Bangor Cardiff, Liverpool 

Manchester Newcastle and Durham, and Sheffield 

Further Information and forms of application for membership 
may be had on application to the Director of Studies, at University 
HaU, 14 Gordon Square, London, WC. 1. 

[Suggested] 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I bequeath to THE BRITISH INSTITUTC OF PHILOSOPHY the sum 
of free of dutv to be applied to the purposes of 

that Institute and I declare that the receipt of the Honorary* Secretary • 
other proper officer for the time being of that Institute, shall be sufScicnt 
discharge for the same 
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FREEDOM AND PERSONALITY 

PiioFESsoR A E TAYLOR 

'floral science if it is a science at all must be a science of a higher order 
than simply positive sciences are Its subject being human choice or 
liberty, the reorld immediately before its view is not the world of that which 
IS but of that which may bt and its task is to find in this that which tJiould 
b< —J CroU 

Is it possible to say anything on the well worn theme of human 
freedom or unfreedom which has not been already better said by 
someone else before us? It may be doubted, yet it is always worth 
while to see whether we cannot at least set what is perhaps 'already 
familiar to us in a fresh light and so come to a clearer comprehension 
of our own meaning This, at any rate, is all that will be attempted 
in these pages, I have sp>oken in an earher essay of the "practical 
situation ’ in which we find ourselves whenever we have to make a 
decision as invohang inde/ermtnaiim, and my purpose is simply to 
make it plainer to myself, and so inadentally perhaps to a reader, 
what I mean by such an egression 1 shall start then by adopting 
what we may perhaps agree to call a phenomenological attitude to 
the subject, that is, I wiU try to describe the facts in a way which 
anyone who recalls occasions wrhen he has been driven to take a 
decision will recognize as faithful to his expenence, without imparting 
into the description any element of explanatory speculative hypo- 
thesis The description is meant to be one which will be admitted 
to be true to the "appearances," independently of any theory about 
the "freedom of the wiU" — to desenbe correctly that which it is the 
object of all such theories to explain 
Let us take for the purpose of our argument an actual histoncal 
example of such a practical situation involving a decision We can 
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hardly do better than select a particularly momentous instance 
“The governor answered and said nnto them, IVhelher of the twain 
will ye that I release unto you? They said, Barabbas " If we etamine 
the situation described in these an “unsophisticated" spirit, 

as it presents itself not to a reader trying to fit it into the pre- 
determinal scheme of some metaphysical interpretation of things 
but to the parties who are actually living through it in its concrete- 
ness, the first thing that would strike us is that both parties, the 
“governor” on the one side, and the populace on the other, are 
assuming that the pattern of the event which is to issue is not yet 
made I do not mean merely that the event is still in the future, and 
cannot therefore be already certainly known beforehand This would 
be equally true if the question were, for example. Will it ruin before 
noon to-day, or imll \t «oi? or irifi t/its electric lamp, if left lighted, 
continue to burn for another six^ hours though m these cases, at least 
as we commonly think, all the conditions on which the still future 
event depends may be already present In our case the pattern of 
the future event is still unmade in a deeper sense; it may take either 
of two forms, and which form it will take depends on the decision 
of the multitude, which decision is itself not yet taken It is not 
merely that they have already a preference, though neither they nor 
the "governor" can say which it is, they are now to nwSe a choice 
Pilate calls on them, not to find out how their minds have been 
already made up. but to make up their minds And this is the 
situation which IS daily confronting every one of us whenever he is 
called to exemise a choice A believer in ngid scientific deterounism 
has, in practice, to accept this situation on the same terms as everyone 
else He may hold theoretically that, his “character” and his 
“circumstances’’ being what they are, there is only one course eier 
open to him, and that all he really does when he is said to choose is 
to find out what that one course is But in actual We, when he is 
not theorizing about the nature of choice but choosing, he in fact 
aways acts on the assumption that it is still open to him to do A 
or not to do A , and that the option will remain open until he closes 
down one of the altematne "routes" of action by the decision which 
IS still to be made Hence the paradox which 1 have heard formulated 
in the phrase that the "deferminist" never applies to his own action 
the deterministic theory which he treats as valid for that of everj one 
else He may persuade hiraself that all the apparent "decisions of 
his fellow-men are no more than “conditioned reflexes,’’ the like of 
which he could produce by "Jabonitory" methods which would 
preclude all possibility of genuine choosing on the part of his 
"subjects ’’ But he does not think of his own imagined procedure m 
instituting his laboratory expenments on his subjects as a con- 
ditioned reflex That he regards as throughout controlled, not by 
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"antecedent conditions,” but, m a wholly different way, by a 
final cause, or purpose, his intelbgent purpose to conduct a senes of 
expenments which will establish his Iheones, and to conduct them 
on Lnes not prescnbed for him by anythmg but their relevance to 
the conclusion which is to be estabhdied. On his own theory, there 
must be at least one bemg in a universe of "robots” who is not a 
"robot” — the experimenter in his laboratory It follows that even the 
"saentific” determmist habitually admits the real existence of one 
"free” agent — himself when he is acting m his capacity as expen- 
menter If he will not concede this, it must follow that he is not 
really "free" rn seltttog Mie experonicwte to be perlcpraved on the 
"subject”, he performs those which he does perform, rather than 
any others, merely because, betnS built as he is, he can do nothing 
else And he is equally ‘ unfree” m drawing the conclusion that these 
expenments have, or have not, established his case Bemg built as 
he is, he inevitably thmks that the expenments have proved his 
case, but that he thinks it proved is no more evidence that it really 
IS proved than the fact that his "unsaentific ’ neighbour being built 
as he is. equally inevitably thinks the expenments entirely incon- 
clusive IS prooi to the contrary Each of ns. if we are to push the 
"determmist” theory to its logical conclusion, thuiks what he does 
thmk, and that is aU there is to he said on the matter, which of us 
thmks truly is a question which, even if it has an intelligible meaning, 
IS, and eternally must remain without an answer Thus, as has been 
ivell said by Professor Karl Schmidt.' the 'detenrunism” which we 
are asked to accept because it is said to be scientifically proved (and 
what is proved by science must be true) ends in pronounang science 
and scientific proof themselves to be pure illusions 

But if — under the general assumption that there is such a thing 
as scientific truth — there must be at least one class of acts which 
are not "conditioned reflexes," those of the man of science in his 
laboratory selectmg* the expenments which he will perform, there 
IS no reason why the decisions taken by the man of science when he 
comes out of his laboratory and mmgles m the general busmess of 
the world, or those of the rest uf us who are not men of science, 
should be "conditioned reflexes" tVhether I am decidmg which of 
two expenments it will be more to my purpose to perform, which 

' The Creatne I and the Dittne chapter u 

• Though the use of the word selecting is really an understatement often 
enough the investigator has quite literally to inirnf his cmaal experiment, 
it IS a proceeding which has never heeU tried belore and has not even entered 
into the heart of man ' He is hire a nian who has to open a cnnously locked 
safe and must first forge the key he needs not like one who has no more to 
do than to try one key after another ont of an already constructed stock 
until he finds the one which fits Hence the indispensability in the really great 
scientific experimenter of the ngbt land of imagination 
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of two investments it will be more prudent to prefer, to which of 
two schools it iviUbe wiser to send my son, the process of deddmg 
IS recognizably the same m all cases All the considerations which 
show that the phj’sicist m his laboratory, when he decides to perform 
this experiment rather than another, is really intervening to make 
the subsequent course of events (as far as what happens in his 
laboratory is concerned) different from what it would haie been 
without his decision, equally prove the same thing of all the inter- 
ventions made in the course of things by the commonest fellow of 
us all in the conduct of his daily afiairs They too are genimiely 
things d jaire, not merely events to be noted and described 
I dwell on this rather obvious considerahon because, as it seems 
to me. It IS of itself enough to prove that wherever choice inter\’enes 
in shaping the course of events, there must necessarily ha%e been an 
antecedent state of xnddemxnatton, or, if jou prefer the milder 
expression, incomplete determination Too many writers on ethical 
subjects a generation ago were still, for some reason, afraid of the 
word \ndtltim\rxahon, and I am not sure that the prejudice is even 
whoUy extinct One might almost suppose, from the shame-faced 
way in which the fact was commonly wrapped up in circumlocution 
and euphemism, that the mcompleteness of determination character- 
istic of all situations where choice and decision are possible werea 
fartie honiiuse of the creation which decency forbids us to call by 
Its plain name Serious moralists like Green, and at a later date 
Rashdall, found it indispensable to their whole conception of moral 
action to insist on the point that when we make up our minds to a 
course of action we really are "determining” to do something, and 
so determinmg what the sequence of events shall be But when it 
came to the recognition of the manifest implication that until we 
intervene the sequence is as yet not determined, both Green and 
Rashdall — to mention no other names — apparently felt as uncom- 
fortable as an early Victonan dnven to mention his trousers in 
mixed company ” The contemporary of Thackeray or Dickens was 
afraid that the word “trousers" would aHront la pudeur des dames, 
Green or Rashdall that the mention of mdetermination might shock 
the sensitive dehcacy of the men of science We ha^e long ago 
learned that female modesty is not the fragile plant our grandfathers 
imagined it to be, and that we do not really “bruig a blush to the 
cheek of the young person” bj- naming our trousers, it is high time 
that la science too should ha>e done wath affected pniderj’ and 
accustom her ears to listen to the mention of mdetermination 
without taking alarm Our virtuous ladies are allowed to read 
Shakespeare and Fielding unexpurgated, they may, if they like, 
enjoy the humour of Chaucer \Vhy then need we t^t about the 
bush if we want to du-cct the attention of "saence" to the good 
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sense and plain speaking of an adniuable passage like the following 
from Richard Pnce? 

"As far as it 13 tine of abeii^ that he acts, so far he must hmself 
be the cause of the action, and therefore not necessarily determined 
to act. Let anyone try to put a sense in the expressions I tcnll, I 
act, which IS consistent ivith supposing that the vohtion or action 
does not proceed from myself Virtue supposes determination, and 
determmation supposes a determiner, and a determiner that deter- 
mines not himself is a palpable contradiction Determination requires 
an efficient cause If this cause is the being himself, I plead for no 
more If not then it is no longer hts determmation, that is, he is no 
longer the determiner, but the motive, or whatever else anyone will 
say to be the cause of the determination To ask what effects the 
cause of our determination is the very same thmg with asking who 
did an action after being mformed that such a one did it 

I choose this particular passage for atation, of course, precisely 
because the last tu o sentences so effectually dispose of the subterfuge 
by which uTiters hke Green and Rashdall try to avoid shocking the 
sensitive ears of "science' Both of them talk often enough of 
‘self-determination, but both try to take the supposed indecency 
out of their language by the suggestion that there is all the tune 
behind the supposedly self-determining agent somethmg in the 
background which determines him. and so they take away with the 
left hand all they seem to be giving us with the nght At bottom 
they are both falling into the error which Pnce meant to exclude by 
his demal that a ‘‘motive is an "effiaent cause’, they talk as 
though the "motive determined the agent m the very same sense m 
which the agent what he would do that is theyvirtually 

make the "motive” itself into an agent behind the scenes They will 
not see, as Price said, that, to use Kant s language, if there is really 
such a thing as an agent, then, whenever the agent acts, he is not 
only the cause but, m a real sense, the first cause of the act he does 
Indeed, Rashdall at least is nghteously mdignant with Kant for 
the frankness wath which he had stated the disconcerting fact Even 
where one cannot avoid recognizing the fact ofmdetermmation, one 
is expected apparently to veil the shocking fact under an ' hypo- 
coristic” name 

But in moral philosophy, as well as elsewhere, it is commonly the 
wiser part to act on the maxim, quandlachose esl, dtles le mol, not 
to do so IS merely to accumulate subsequent trouble for yourself 
And m the case of the making of a conscious choice, there ought to 
be no doubt that la chose esi smee. as Pnce saw so clearly, when I 
determme to do or not to do an act, there is no invisible agent who 
“determines” how I shall determine As the very statement that I 
• Review cf the PtineipalQutsItims iH Morals, pp 30^-6 
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terminate certain proceedingsby taking such and such a step imphes 

that they were not terminated until the step f. 

statement that I determine to do A presupposes that before I hare 
made my choice it is not determmed whether A sh^ be done or n 
A^nd to take refuge, as Randall foe example does, ^hind the 
legation that what I shaH X 

by lometog calJed my "chaiactea" (wtach .t “ ™'“ 

ronfronted With a set of drcnmstances, canonly react m one y , 
rto^ SaTt a doulle emr There 15 first the error ot pr^pk 
exposed by Price, when he contends that a motive , 

“tont inae," he error ol imagming that it M ' moto« r hich 

a?aSnSpe;sonswhoa«,nvirtneotth»riW.v«."Arf<^^^ 

i« thp mamfest error of fact involved in the assumption Y 

-character” is something there, definitely made on » ^ 

betore I make the choices which h hem to 

revert to the histoncal .Umlratron ^ "'(5 did not 
observations, when the mob shouted . already 

simply lay open to inspection a mn^ "f-X ! ersS^a^ *««■ 
possessed before the choice ii-as made If the act 
in shonlmg “Barabbas" they iMde therr '^‘^““jesus 

diSerent from what they Mould have been it ™ 

Mho IS called Christ" Pdate agarn, vvhen 
moimbent on him m virtue of his «®“i >”'’l"“d,itade to 

with the law and egnity ol the case, by lea™g the molt 
decide an issue wh.eh he ought mss 

merely revealing himself as an '''ader of his the 

making himself one . it is concenabte that he had never been 
rrTof maA he showed hmiseU to be at «>a< 
uJain fact is that, so far as %ve can tell, no man S character 
finally made and lidly determinate rvhde the life "toaiM in h 
being Itself not completely delerminate cannot be the so 
complete deternimation m anything else. 

Thrs IS precBdy why the very roenlion of free *o>« “ 
sounded in the cars of the ■■sclentrfic °" ^the only 

century as an obscenity II you set out u ith the i 

methods available for the attarniug of truth i» 
those ol the experimeutal man of saeuce in his lahOT^O^^y 
be forced to add not merely that all truths must be “‘“teu J 
••mductiou" from observed facts, but tfort «■" to 

be "lahoratory" tacts, tacts of the hind which lend 
the purposes of the man of scrence. And only lacfo 
suitable to his purpose are facts which ate not 

hut quantitauvely determinate in aU therr features, r c 

and precise measurements Once adroit about any fa ^ 

It in any respect eludes the possibility of such mcasuremcn , 
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you have rendered it unavailable lor the purposes of the laboratory 
(Or, at best, what you can extract from it for those purposes is not 
the full fact, but a mutilated aspect of it which excludes the features 
in it not amenable to measurement ) And for this simple reason no 
concrete fact of hfe is a “laboratory” fact at all, and can only be 
made to appear as one by the most unscrupulous “editmg’ You 
cannot make the facts about life and living bemgs full, amenable to 
what a naturalistic metaphysic regards as the only legitimate method 
for the attainment of truth without the suppression of life itself, you 
must "murder to dissect ” So long as you are dealing with a subject 
which is ahve, you are throughout m the presence of facts about its 
behaviour which cannot be fully and exhaustively subjected to the 
precise measurement involved m the scientific ideal You get nearer 
to somethmg like your ideal of what a saentific fact should be as 
you go further and further down the scale of Uvmg organisms in the 
direction of rudimentary sunphcity When you msh to deal with 
the behaviour of an oigaiusm which is less rudimentary, to get any- 
thing like the sort of "scientific facts" you are in quest of, you have 
to reduce it to a more or less death-hke condition, to inhibit the 
action of the "highest centres" by drugs or actually to remove those 
centres themselves (as in the case of the 'headless frogs" of our 
scientific text books) Even then you do not succeed completely 
You know with a great deal of probabJity how a 'headless frog" 
iviU respond to a certain precisely measured stimulus, but even here 
alternatives are apparently not completely excluded But }ust how 
a frog left as God made him will respond to your stimulus is some- 
thing which you cannot 'know as a $t»enti/c fact” And how an 
intelligent being like a mao wnll respond to it you know still less 
And that for the soundest of reasons the man has actually, by his 
mtelhgence, to make his character for himself as his life goes on in 
a way in which the frog does not and cannot make its character 
The whole notion that the man. or even the frog, has ab tnilio a 
fully made "character," which has merely to be played upon by 
varymg circumstances to respond to each set of conditions with one 
defimte prepared "reaction,’ is the purest metaphysical mythology. 
It IS tantamount to denying what is really the most patent ' fact ' 
about both of them — though it is, to be sure, not a ‘ laboratory ’ 
fact — the fact that both are abie 
We know, of course, that this fact of being alive is just the one 
fact of all others which is most disconcerting to the thoroughgoing 
"naturahst ” We know how obstinately, m spite of discouragmg 
prospects, he chngs to the hope of some day bemg able to manu- 
facture a hving organism in his laboratory, apparently m the hope 
that if he could do so he would have got nd of the inconvenient fact 
of life itself, and have shown that there is no real difierence in 
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pnoaple between being alive and being lifeless But what is too 
often forgotten is that even rf the expenment were to succeed, it 
would do nothing to prove what it was really intended to proie 
Probably not even the most sanguine of “naturalists" expects that 
the man of science will ever be able to nval Moses by transfoniung 
a stick into a serpent But even if the man of science should some 
day succeed m doing this, the fact would remain that he himseii, 
the producer of the laboratory-made serpent, was not made in a 
laboratory The transformation of the bf^ss into the living '■’•‘O'w 
only have been effected by the action of an already hving being 
we like to indulge in a still more extravagant flight of fancy, an o 
imagine a distant future when our scientific workers will themse ses 
be artificially constructed in laboratories — not that I would 
the most naturalistic of "naturalists’' of really entertaining e 
notion — even so> it uould be true that the factory made ® 
saence would have been, in the last resort, made by precu^rs « 
were not themselves made vn any factory, and v>e should ^ , 
as ever from having got rid of the very unsaentific fact of ui* 
its significance . ^ 

Meanwhile the "subjects” wnth whose behaviour ue have to 
in certain situations of the moral life ace ourselves and the mem 
of our various "social groups.' and we at least have not been p 
together in laboratones— we are gemU won /iwfi We really and t y 
grew Now the plain truth about anything which is growmg is 
It IS not fully determined in its reactions to the various 
which It is placed, in the sense in which the experimentalist '^ e 
to the methods of the laboratory uses the word "determined 
It mil respond to a situation is not definitely and once for all se 
by its antecedent ‘ nature, ’ a plan already embodied in its struc ur . 
the very fact that it is growmg, and if it should further 
degree intelligent, is learmng by expenment and success or fa u » 
means that it is steadily modifying its own patterns o f action , an 
modifying its "nature,” by the very responses which it . . 

what IS thus really modifiable is obviously, so far as modifia 
not yet "determined ” It is thus only because there is indeternuna 
tion as well as determination in the scheme of things thatthere^ 
an opening for choice to influence the course of events as wC 
know that it does And it is idle to e\’ade the issue by the ” 
that choices are not made in pure caprice but are "determmed y 

motives ” For all that such a phrase really means IS that a responsi 

agent, when he chooses bis line of action, has wliat he regams 
intelligible justificatoiy reasons for choosing as he does and no^ 
otherwise His "motive'' is neitber an agent nor a "driving force, 
nor an "antedecent event”, it is just the character of significance m 
the choice w hich he is making 
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A man has often been said, for example, to do certain acts, to 
choose certam alternatives rather than others ’‘from the love of 
God " But this does not mean that his present act or choice is one 
event, and that the love of God is another distinct thing or event 
which somehow makes the first named event happen It means only 
that the man in making the choice or doing the act m question is 
showmg that he loves God If we care to call his love of God a 
"deterrmnant" of his choice, we must add that it is a determmant 
intrinsic to the act of choice itself, whereas the whole point of the 
theory called determinism is that it r^ards the determinant as 
mvanably extrmsic to that which is determmed by it This is why 
I feel bound to regard any morabst who talks of self-determination 
as a sub-species of determination, and hopes to make his peace on 
those terms wnth the 'saentific man," as an unconsaous traitor to 
the cause he is undertaking to defend The whole pomt of “deter- 
mirasm” is that you never do and never can determine yourself, 
you are always determined to take the line you are now taking by 
something external to the present act of choosuig And if any 
"scientific man” so far forgets this as to concede that choosing itself 
IS a genuine feat, he is, in his turn, a traitor to the determinism he 
supposes himself to be asserting 

Ihe simple fact is that tnltruionalily is inseparable from personal 
activity, where there is no intention there u properly speaking, no 
act, but only the happemng of an event And mtention is just that 
which a consistent saentific determinism cannot possibly recognise, 
to be consistent, determinism must reduce the universe to a scene 
in which there are nents which "take place.” and perhaps, though 
less certainly thngs in which the events take place, but no acts 
which are done or persons who do them A good illustration is 
aSorded by some sentences ol an address delivered a few years ago 
by Professor Hogben to the Bntish Association in Capetown • 'The 
modem mechanist,” says the Professor, "does not say that thought 
and love and heroism do not exist he says show me behaviour to 
which >ou apply the adjectives thoughtful or lonng or heroic, and 
we will, one fine day endeavour to amve at predictable conclusions 
with reference to it by following the only method of mquiry which 
we have learned by expenence to trust ” 

Now there are several points in this pronouncement which might 
fairly call for comment A sceptical cntic might perhaps commend 
lie rautinn of lie j^i^Lker an jvisljncuuyqg iis de.UKujjlraiwv? t£> ''cos 
fine day ’ — in other words, to the ‘Creek Calends" — and still more 
m undertaking, when that "fine day” arrives, not to prove his 
pomt, but only to "endeavour” to do so (with the possible result of 

• July 35 1939 I quote £roai the report of the Address published by the 
Cape Times as revised by the author 
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complete failure) But I take it Mr Hogben really means that the 
"fine day" will yet arrive, and that the "endeavour" will be success- 
ful And his language also shows two further things The "only 
method we have learned by expenen« to trust” had been previously 
described as consisting m the analysts of aH human conduct into 
"conditioned reflexes", we had also been told that this analysis is 
being undertaken by a "new school of psychologists" — incidentally 
one would hke to know something more about their claim to speak 
wth authority in psychology — ^and its "express object" had been 
said to be that of "relieving Man . . of his burden of soul " Clearly 

this can only be done if you "reheve Man" of intentionality Reflexes 
can be measured exactly m the laboratory, mtentions cannot be 
observed there at all Man is to be "reheved" of the "burden" of a 
soul — in other words dischaiged from the responsibility for his 
conduct — ^by proving that he never acts with an intention Now 
what manner of proof is such a thesis susceptible of? I can just 
conceive that the expenmentalist might somehow produce by expen 
roent a number of creUns who would, when subjected to a particular 
stimulus, go through the motions of mounting the scaffold and 
placmg their necks under the axe of the guillotine So much, then, 
mightbe"ptedictable"— that IS, iQ puce abstract theory— formactual 
fact it 15 safe to assume that the very complicated "mechanisms" 
presupposed by such a performance would be liable to break dowTi 
in a variety of unforeseeable ways But how does this bring us nearer 
to the predictability "of acts of htroism’’} The heroism does not 
consist simply in placing one’s neck, or other members, m a situation 
of pen!, if it did, the absent-minded or careless pedestnan who 
crosses the street at a dangerous point would be a "hero", what 
makes the performance "heroic" is that the agent exposes himself 
to the extreme peril with full consciousness of what he is doing, and 
because he judges the facing of it to be called for by honour or 
patriotism or religion 

And no laboratory method will enable Professor Hogben or anyone 
else to "predict that a man's devotion to idcab like these imU or 
will not fad To make the "act of heroism" predictable by the "only 
method ' which the "modem mechanist” has "learned by experience 
to trust," you must first take out of it everything which makes it 

.'yuLUilist. 

reduce it to no more than that which it has m common with the 
behaviour of an hypnotic subject or a somnambulist — so much 
muscular movement "These,” as a better psychologist than Mr. 
Hogben long ago remarked, "are the absurdities which even men of 
capacity run into, when they have occasion to belie their nature, 
and w dJ perversely disclaim that image of God w hicli w as originally 
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stamped upon it, the traces of wHch, however faint, are plainly 
discernible upon the mind ol man “ 

It IS not that tlie moralist » in any way called upon to deny the 
important part played in human life by "conditioned reflexes” and 
la machine , he ought in the course of his own studies to have learned 
the lesson of their importance sufficiently from such relatively 
unmodem thinkers as Pascal and Leibmz But in fully accountable 
and responsible human action the part of the "machine ‘ is always 
subservient to something which is not "mechanical,” to an intention 
which IS that of the agent himself A machine, too, exhibits xnten- 
lionahty, but the intentions subserved by its functioning are not its 
own, they are those of the maker and the user of it As the same 
noble thinker whom »e have just quoted said, bnefly but sufficiently 
"there is indeed a difference too important an one ever to be 
overlooked A machme is inanimate and passive but we are agents 
Our constitution is put in our own power We are charged with it, 
and therefore are accountable for any disorder or violation of it ”» 

Yes, it may be said — and there precisely is the '‘rub”— What is 
the ' we” which can be so sharply distinguished from "our con- 
stitution" that Butler can speak of that constitution as put m "our 
power”’ If “I," as distinguished from my ' constitution,” have no 
determinate character at all, has the statement that this constitution 
13 placed in "my power ' any defimte meaning, and how does that 
meaning differ from the meanmg ol the statement that my "con- 
stitution" is at the mercy of my natal star or of the ‘ genius to whom 
I have been allotted”’ If this T” has a determinate character, are 

' Tbisis&lso Itakeit tbe real meaning of the familiar scholastic expression 
that the sane man is dontinus sui, lord of himself The phrase is not meant 
pnmanly to exalt us with a sense of our own importance the sarcastic gloss 
of the poet ‘ Lord of himself — that heritage of woe misrepresents the 
thought To understand it nghtfy we need to have is our minds the position 
ofthe''serf orthevassal Theyhavesomeotherpersoawboistheirifominus. 
and accordingly as long as they are acting stnctly m fulhlment of the 
directions given them hy this ’ loM or superior it is he and not they, who 
in fairness is to be held to account for what they do As Tnnalchio says in 
PetroDius m excuse of some of bis own earlier misdeeds, nes turpe est quod 
domtnus tnbet (The same thing is true equally of a military man who is 
simply carrying out the insWncbons of his superior, e g in furnishing the 
firing party for an execution if the sentence was iniquitous, the iniquity is 
not that of the officer charged with putting it into effect ) But the man who 
IS domifius jui has no "supenor" by whose direction he is bound to act, and 
therefore the accountability for his act cannot be devolved upon anyone else 
He cannot honestly put in the plea of ' no official responsibility ' It was just 
because Hobbes beid that none of ns except the ' sovereign, ' is in the “civil 
state ■ domtnus sut that he confidently argued that a "subject" is morally 
obliged to commit a sin if ordered to do so by the ' pnnce The "pnnce ' is 
the domtnus and the sin is therefore bis and not mine 
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you not saymg that “my constitution" ts controlled entirely by a 
constitution “of a higher order," and thus committing j ourself at 
once to an "indefimte regress" as well as to the \ery "detennimsm” 
you are so pertinaciously trying to aVoid^ To give any intelligible 
meaning to your distinction between "me" and “my constitution" 
you must ascribe some definite character to the "me," and the 
moment y’ou do this the distinction between "me” and "my’ con- 
stitution” seems to be obliterated, and obliterated by y ourself Does 
not this sufficiently justify a wnter like Rashdall for deadmg to 
come down in the end on the determimst side of the fence? 

Well, no, I honestly behei'e that »t does not, but if we are not 
simply to lose our heads oier the atyssus hunumae conscterMae, it 
behoves us to keep all our wits about us as we contemplate its 
depths We must note, therefore, m the first place, that the mdeter- 
mmation necessarily implied as antecedent to an act of genuine 
choice IS not an absolute mdetermmateness m every* concen-able 
respect, but only an absence of complete determination That my 
will may be free it is not requisite that I shall be at ei’cry moment 
able to wall any and every concei\'abIe course of action It is perfectly* 
consistent with any* freedom requisite for moral action that it should 
alway’s hai e been beyond my power to will certain things effectiiely 
from defiaency in lutural aptitudes, and that it should now be out 
of my power to will others m consequent of the way in which my 
past wiling has been directed U has never been in the power of a 
tone-deaf man to will to be a musiaan. or of a coloui-blmd man to 
will to distmguish himself as a painter It ts equally possible that 
from lack of special natne capacity it should ne\er ha%e been m my 
power to will to attain eminence as a mathematician or a lingimt, 
from ray birth I may have been all through life incapable of more 
than wishing that I could ha\e been either And again, even if I 
once had the natural capacity* by ciilUi-ation of which I might ha>e 
become a first-rate linguist or musician, it may well be, if my 
activities have been directed to very* different ends, that I can now 
will neither of these kinds of distinctton. I may have lost what was 
once a genuine capaaty by want of use, as Darwin, by* his own 
account, lost m mature hfe the capacity* to enjoy literature But 
limitations of this sort, whether native or acquirrf, have nothing to 
do with the freedom which is in question in moral philosophy The 
question there is simply one of freedom to do my duty* or to neglect 
the doing of it, and if I had nev*er the speaal aptitudes demanded 
for eminence in, say, mathematics, it never has ^n my duty to be 
an eminent mathematician, if I once had the capaaty, let us say, 
to produce poetry, but have lost it by devoting my* energies to aval 
administration, it cannot now be my doty to wnte a poem The real 
question for us as moralists is only this if it is now my known duty 
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to do A and I am accountable for the discharge or neglect of this 
duty, must it not be true that until I deade the issue by willing to 
do A, it remains undetermined whether A will be done or not’ Can 
it be true consistently with the genuineness of moral accountability 
that it IS already />redetermmed (l^ my character and the situation 
in conjunction) which event will ensue’ 

(Of course when I actually will to do A, it is now defimtely 
determmed what direction my willing takes, and we may say, if we 
please, that this is determmed by my character reactmg to the 
situation But if w e use this language, we must carefully note (i) that 
the phraseology is inexact, smce it is not “my character” but I who 
am the agent making the decision, thoi^h I make it m the way I do 
m virtue of possessing the character 1 do possess (2) that “my 
character,” if the statement is to be more than a petttio prinetpit, 
must mean the character I possess in the moment of ivilling to do A 
and exhibit by that wlition, not my character as it was antecedently 
to the choice m question. ‘ up to date," as the phrase goes By ivjlling 
the doing of A rather than the leaving of A undone I show what I 
am at this moment, not wbat I ivas at some earlier moment The 
formula, rightly mterpreted, thus throws no light on the question — if 
it IS really a proper question — what makei me now of a character 
which shows Itself by my choice to do A ) 

Further the question we are really concerned to answer is not 
that of the “predictability' of our voluntary decisions In practice, 
I take It. none cl us, not even (he "modem mechanist,” ever expects 
to be able to predict his own voluntary actions and those of others 
with anything more than probabdity, and he only expects hiS 
anticipations to possess high probability when they are founded on 
an intimate personal 'acquamtance and influenced by all those 
' imponderables” of which 'saentific method can take no account 
His forecasts are rather divinations for which he could not himself 
set out convinang reasons than predictions “I am sure X will refuse 
that offer ' But only "because he is the sort of man I know him to 
be " That is about as far as we are ever prepared to go And often 
we are not prepared to go so far, we have to say "I do not know 
how he will meet the situation, only I am sure that, whatever he 
does, he will act like a wise man and a man of honour ” The 
predictability of which we found Professor Hogben speakmg would 
only be possible if we were dealing, not with men and women shaping 
their course through the situations of life in the real world, but with 
doctored laboratory "subjects" in artificially simplified situations 
contnved for them by the experimenter From the dalljings of such 
puppets in cucumstances artificially prepared for them there is no 
inference to the bearing of undoped men and women in situations 
which are largely of their own contriving Grantmg, then, the patent 
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fact that an intimate acquaintance with AT iviU enable us very often 
to divine how X will bear himself, or would bear himself, in this or 
that situation, we are still no nearer answering the questions we had 
put to ourselves ^Vhat is the 1 m whose “charge," m the phraseology 
of Butler, "our constitution is put,” and how docs it difier from the 
“constitution" which is ssud to be put in its charge’ 

Perhaps the answer to this question is already supplied m pnnciple 
when we remind oursehes of a truism which some of our scientific 
investigators seem in danger of forgeltmg, that a man is a rational 
animal There is plainly a sense in whidi the possession of rationahty 
involves absence of complete detenranation The path of a particle 
of inanimate matter (so we commonly think, nghtly or not) is quite 
de&rately marked out for it by the magmtude and dnection of the 
“forces acting upon it ” Or if this eitpression be found too old- 
fashioned, its path through a magnetic field, we may perhaps be 
allowed to say, is marked out by the nature of the field There is 
just this one path open to it, and there is no other So m a creature 
winch IS merely sensitise and “imtable,” we can at least conceive 
that given certain perfectly definite stimuli, the precise character of 
the organism's response to these stimuh is exactly determined (I do 
not, of course, assert that in point of fact any organism is such a 
piece of clockwork as this, but we can at any rate concede that it 
may be so.) But a rational creature, just m the degree to which it is 
rational, is always only imperfectly amenable to suggestion It 
responds to the suggestions of the environment by assent or bythe 
performance of an action or meets them with dissent or refusal to 
act, “according as it sees reason '* And the more rational it is, the 
more thoroughly does it look into the “reason" on both sides of the 
alternative before it commits itself in theory or in practice Now- it 
could not do this unless it were stuctly true that until it has "seen 
reason" it remains undetemwned m respect of the suggestion which 
IS yet to be accepted or rejected If it is to make up its mind according 
as It “sees reason," there must be a preliminary stage in which a 
suggestion is there, but acceptance or rejection is not yet determined 
In our possession of reason we are thus provided with an internal 
source of indetermination within ourselves 

The cunous thing is that the "saentific determmist” himself 
accepts this account of the facts when it is a question of belief or 
disbelief, though he insists on rejecting it when the question is to 
act or not to act He always assumes that his own belief in deter- 
minism IS based upon and justified by the reasons which he produces 
for its truth, it is not, as the n\al beliefs of his fellows may be, a 
baseless superstition or prejudice But he is only entitled to claim 
as much as this if he is prepared to say that he has considered those 
reasons with an "open mind", in other words, that there was a tune 
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when he was nndetenmned between the altematives of determinism 
and indeterminism It would be fatal to his whole case for the truth 
of determinism to admit that his acceptance of it was already pre- 
determmed for him m advance by his peculiar hereditary tempera- 
ment and his past history For he will have to admit that, m that 
case, he IS m exactly the same predicament as the opponent whose 
views he rejects, both are victims of inevitable prejudice, and there 
can be no sense m askmg on which side the truth hes Yet the same 
man persistently refuses to adimt that one can come to the practical 
question whether to do or to leave it undone inth an"open mind,” 
imdetermined to either alternative until one has judged that one 
course is better than the other Here, accordmg to the consistent 
determinist, w e are all of us and always at the mercy of the prejudices 
due to native bias and past history Yet if the “open mind" is really 
ever possible towards a speculative problem, what ground can there 
be for holdmg that it is never possible in relation to action^ 

Reason or intelligence is in its very nature a prmciple of indeter- 
mmation m each of us 

The suggestion may sound paradoxical Is not what is fully 
known or understood known also as fully determinate? Where I 
cannot say of the object before me whether it has a certain 
characteristic or not, or m what degree it has it, I do not really 
know Of understand, the uncertainty or indefiniteness is m me, 
not in the object, and in me it is a defect of understanding or 
a want of relevant information True enough, and if I had an 
"angehc usdentanding," what 1 kneiv at all I should know with 
perfect definiteness and certainty m all its particulars Conceivably 
there would be things which feU wholly outside the range of my 
contemplations, but within the range of my apprehension there 
would ^ no penumbra of doubt and uncertainty But "such is not 
our condition” , we find oursehes m a world of which to begin with, 
we have no understanding at all. and have to make our way to 
comprehension of it slowly and step by step In beings like ourselves 
it is the very prerogative of our rationality that we are not tied to 
acceptance of the scene presented to us on a "face view " We can 
and must ask ourselves whether the grounds for acceptance of the 
immediate suggestions con\e>cd by such a view are in reason 
suffiaent, we must go out of our way to test the suggestions of the 
"apfwarances" in all sorts of subtle waj-s if ever we are to amve at 
truth And to do this at all, as Descartes understood so wdl, we must 
be capable of mtellectual detachment, we must be able to entertain 
a thesis for scrutiny without beu^ mtellectually determmed either 
to accept or to reject it It may often be hard to attam this detach- 
ment from "prejudices." but if, m dealing wnth any subject-matter, 
it IS not only hard but impossible, there knowledge must be eternally 
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beyond us; even if the proposition we "inevitably” assert should in 
point of fact be a trae one, we are unable to know that it is true, 
just as, if we had no sense but that of sight and no organs for 
manipulating anything, we could never know whether the partially 
immersed stick really is bent or only looks to be so 

It stands no otherwise with action and "practice ’’ My native 
temperament and my past habits provide endless more or less 
powerful suggestions of action to be done in the various situations 
in which I find myself, endless "soUicitations,” as T H Green was 
accustomed to say But being a rational being, I can ask whether 
the action to which I am thus "soUiated” is good or right, exactly 
as I can ask about a belief suggested to me by the first look of things 
whether it is true Both questions are questions whKh I not merely 
can ask, but, if I am to hve up to the standard imposed on me by 
my rationality, ought to ask And the very asking of the question 
about good or right impbes, as a precondition of its answerability, 
that while it is stiU unanswered I can hold myself in a moral detach- 
ment between compliance with a "solhcitation” and non compliance, 
a detachment in which my will i$ as yet "undetermined " If I cannot 
do this, if there is no such condition of indetermination of the will, 
then there is m truth no such being as an "I,” or reasonable person, 
and what I mistake for my self is no more than an empty stage on 
which conflicting impulses and "urges” fight out their quarrels If 
the “modem mechanist" honestly recognizes this as a true and 
adequate description of his own mental life, I for one cannot under- 
take to confute him, and shall be content to remark that, except in 
external configuration, he must be of a difierent species from myself 
and the men and women with whom I find myself concerned in my 
daily life But he should in consistency add that the species to w hich 
he and his congeners belong is one to which morality is unmeaning 
There can be no "ought" where there is no person to be obliged, but 
only a medley of impulses, each of them inevitably just the impulse 
it is, with the particular strength it has Reasonable will, just because 
It is reasonable, cannot be a conatus towards this or the other precise 
and determinate "gratification," nor a resultant of any combination 
of such conatus, it is a conatus not towards a determinate too# jt 
but towards "what I shall, on consideration, pronounce to be goo , 
or to be right ” {The difference is like that between the conUntmen 
enjoined by the Anglican Church with "that station to which it shall 
please God to call me.” and a contentment which the Churcli has 
been disingenuously charged with mculcating with that station in 
which I happen at the moment to find myself ) 

To put the point in what is perhaps a still more general way 
reason "in its speculative use" has its appropriate correlated object, 
but that object is notA's theorem orB’s theorem or end, but irulh; 
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and A’s or B's theorem only secondarily and because they are true; 
the concern of “reason” with them is sub specie vert In other words, 
speculative reason is the pcdetUta or "faculty" of cogmtion of truth, 
not further detennmed as this or that particular truth Similarly, 
the appropnate object of "reason m its practical use" is not this or 
that determinate "good," but goorf or right not further determined, 
this or that only becomes an object to it m so far as. and because 
good or nght, sub specie from The pursuit of good as good demands, 
if It IS to be possible at all, freedom from absolute determination 
towards this or that particular "good," exactly as the pursiut of 
truth as truth demands freedom from absolute determmation to 
acquiescence in this or that particular "truth ” 

That mtelligence, or rationality, is a pnnaple of indetermination 
ivithin us IS, in fact, only another way of saying that it is the «Kji'ersa/ 
m us, m virtue of which each of us transcends his own particularity 
Just as there could be no science if we could never say ‘ this is 
manifestly true," but only "I. John Simth, being John Smith, cannot 
help believing this,” so there could be no morality unless we could 
get behind 'T, John Smith, being John Smith, cannot help choosing 
this” to "this is what ought to be chosen The rock on which a 
writer like Rashdall is bound to come to gnef is just his determina* 
tion to say both thuigs at once When he talks determinism to please 
the scientific men he is treatuig human personality, as the scientific 
man is only too apt to do, as a ‘ bare particular" , when he says 
"ought, ' he IS recognizing its true character as a universal But 
nothing can be at once a universal and a bare particular 
We shall say, then by way of answer to the question which has 
been occupying us so long, that the "me ’ in whose ' charge" our 
constitution is put is the universal within us, our rationality, the 
"constitution ' put in its charge is the particular, the temperament, 
aptitudes, idiosyncrasies which vary indefimtely from man to man, 
our character is what we make out of this matenal by exercising or 
neglecting to exercise ‘reason in its practical use This may indeed 
seem at first a very unsatisfactory solution of the problem It is 
natural to ask why then it is sometimes easy but more often difficult 
to exercise the ‘practical reason*’ Why are we so often remiss’ 
\\*hy do not all of us actuaDy bring all suggested courses of action 
“before the bar of consaence ’ before we close with them’ But we 
must remember, as is too often forgotten in discussions of the 
question, that precisely the same dUfficnJfy bmj' l?e raised aboui the 
“speculative use of reason ' Why do we ever fall into error’ WTiy 
do we not aK'a5's wait until we have 'clearly and evidently" dis- 
cerned the truth of a proposition before we afiinn it. as w e sometimes 
have the discretion to do ’ If it be objected to the champion of free 
iviU that he cannot explain why a free will is not impeccable, it 
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may be justly objected to the “free” thinker that he cannot explain 
why free thought is not inenant Yet though he is ell aware of the 
besetting tendenaes to assent or dissent on insuffident evidence and 
to allow our prejudices or wi^es to deade what we shall accept as 
true, he does not deny that evidence is sometimes properly weighed, 
or regard the conclusions which are reached after such a weighing 
of the evidence as dictated by anythmg but their own seen reason- 
ableness Nor does he hesitate to assume that w e can and ought to 
foster in ourselves the practice of such impartial weighing of evidence 
and to discourage the opposing tendeniy to let our behefs be decided 
for us by temperamental bias or acquired prejudice If I haie been 
brought up m the traditions of Scottish Presbytenanism, it will 
probably be no easy matter for me to achieve anjihing He 
"objectivity” m my behefs about the actions and characters of 
Ciavethouse and Archbishop Sharp If ny attachments are strongly 
on the side of Romanism or Anglicanism, I shall find it no less hard 
to be "objective” m my version of the life of Knox, or, let us say, 
the Marquis of Argyle Yet no one doubts that I ought to strive 
after such "objectivity" if I think about Scottish history' w the 
seventeenth century, and that if I do not achieve it I have no 
business to come forward as a writer on that pened of history at all 
I ought in that case to follow the example of Scott, who refused to 
write the life of Mary Stuart on the ground that he knew himself 
unable to do it with the requisite impartiality, rather than that of 
Macaulay or Froude So whenever I have to deade what it is tight 
or wrong for me to do, it is my business to aim at reaching a judg- 
ment not dictated to me by temjscrament, or wishes, or habit I sh^ 
not always succeed, and %^he^e I am unsuccessful my decision will 
not be truly free, any more than my judgment is free when I cannot 
weigh evidence in a balance undistorted by prejudice, but I ought 
to make the attempt, and the very knowledge that I ought to make 
it IS the proof that I can try to make it 

It may follow that our fully free deasions are rare, as convictions 
based on evidence undistorted by prejudice are also probably rare 
And It may therefore be that it is only on comparatively tare 
occasions that the whole resjxinsibility for our decisions falls upon 
ourselves without shadow of excuse But what then? It is not I who 
am asked to sit on the "great white throne” and pronounce the final 
judgment on my neighbours, or even on myseli That business is 
happily in other hands than mine But at least I know that I ought 
in all my decisions to aim at freedom from "personal bias," exartly 
as I ought to aim at the same thing in all my judgments about 
"fact ■' And however rarely the ideal is achieved, when it is achieved 
there is no more reason to doubt the freedom of the wall in the one 
case than to doubt the freedom of the judgment of true or false in 
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the other. We have to educate ourselves into moral freedom of 
choice as we have to educate ourselves into impartial examination of 
scientific or historical propositions propounded for our acceptance 
Neither process would be possible if it were already prescribed for 
us by a “ready made” constitution )ust what we shall choose as 
good, or ]ust what we shall believe to be true 
If you say that for any man there may be temptations to do 
wrong which are to him with his particular temperament msuperable, 
It may be said that there is just as much or as little reason to hold 
that there are also for him. with his temperament, prepossessions 
which make unbiased estimation of evidence as to fact impossible 
It IS just as true to say of a given man that he, being the man he is, 
“cannot help” fuddhng himself when there are a bottle, a glass, and 
a corkscrew at hand, although he knows it to be wrong, as it is to 
say that, bemg the man he is, he “cannot help" believing in the 
"Popish Plot," or m the passage of Russian troops through this 
country in 1914, though he knows the evidence to be worthless 
No man can know that any temptation to do wrong is ‘insuperable” 
for hull, or that he “cannot help' thinking the wTong act to be a 
right one "You never can tell ' until you make the attempt, and 
even if you make it and fail you cannot tell You do not knew that 
you would not have overcome the temptation or have seen the path 
of nght more dearly, if you had only tried harder ‘But,” says the 
scientific determinist, "you could not have tried harder “ It is 
sufficient reply to ask hun how he knows that In fact, he does not 
know it at all All that he really Icnows is that 1/ it is ever true to 
say of you that you could have made an eflort which you did not 
make, you must be a being of a different kind from any that he is 
accustomed to manipulate m his laboratory And so, in fact you are 
you are a person, the peer not of the expenmenter’s "subjects,” but 
of the experimenter You do not ' stay put”, the "subjects" must 
It js really preposterous that proposals to dear soaety of such 
“medieval rubbish" as morality and religion should be giasely laid 
before us by ‘men of science” so simple-minded that it has not 
occurred to them that there is a difference which is not merely one 
of complexity between a person and a thing, or even betiseen a 
jierson and a string of events It will be time to consider their daims 
to be taken seriously as advisers on the conduct of life when they 
have made that elementary discovery ileamvhile moralists who are 
trustfai enough to repeat tfie (feteiimnistic creab because they have 
heard it from the men of saence gw errare non possunl (like the 
Medieval Church) may be invited to ponder an old saying “If the 
blind lead the blind, they shall both fall into the ditch " 

So much, then by way of defence of the conception of our 
"constiCution” as a “machine" which has been “put in our own 
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charge " But I should like also to remark that even the analogy here 
assumed, like most analogies, is an imperfect one and may mislead, 
unless we remark the pomt where it becomes inadequate When a 
man is put in charge of a machine, the machine is already made 
before he is set to control it He may tend it carefully, use it nghtly. 
and get the maximum of work out of it, or he may neglect it, use it 
for the wrong purposes, or get much less out of it in the «ay of 
work than he might have done A man may, for example, m a few 
mmutes rum a razor-blade which would have done the proper work 
of a razor-blade for years, if he tries to whittle chips with it Or, 
again, he may merely leave it to corrode unused But what is the 
proper work which the machine will execute, how mudi of this work 
it will do, and at what expense of wear and tear is determined 
imtially before the implement comes mto the hands of the user by 
its material and construction 

The razor blade, to take a particularly simple example, if kept 
properly ground and stropped, is equal to yielding a certam number 
of "clean shaves ' and no more before U is worn out If improperly 
used, it will be worn out before it has completed the tale, but 
however properly handled, it wtU not exceed the tale But there is 
no ground whatever for supposmg that "our constitution" resembles 
a machine m this important reflect Who m his senses would suggest, 
for example, that the active generosity which is part of the "con- 
stitution" of the magnanimous man is just equal to forgiving his 
offending brother "unto seventy times” seven, but must collapse 
under the strain of a four hundred and ninety first occasion for 
pardon, or that the ingenuity and resource of the great classical 
scholar is equal to makmg, let us say, three hundred admirable 
conertions of depraved texts, but unable to stand the strain of 
making one more? 

It IS not merely — though this is a point of some importance — that 
the yield in work of intellectual and moral endowments caimot, hke 
that of a machine, be properly estimated by any numerical formula 
tVhat IS more, the "constitution ' of which we are "put in charge" 

IS not something ready made and complete before we are charged 
with It, we actuaUy make it, lot better and for worse — of course, 
aways within limit — in the process of "using " There is a wealtli 
of meamng not, I think, aways fully appreciated by the com- 
iw "ywipfeftV’ sit TO.ytU ot 

"Virtue has no master over her, and each shall have more or less of 
her as he honours her or does her despite It is just because these 
words are so exactly true that "vntne ' can be no part and no 
product of la machine A machine neither honours the work to which 

* il idloKOToy, i}r tiftSiy leal Aufidieiw nAlor koI lAatief 

{kqoto: ltd (R«/> 617*) The rendenng IS Professor Storey s 
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it IS set nor does despite to it, it merely executes the task to which 
it IS set. And, as I have just said, the “machuie” which we have to 
employ m the moral shaping of our lives, the whole complex of our 
habitual tendencies of thought, speech, and deed, is one which we 
have to fashion for ourselves in the act of using it 

If we are to have an analogy from the mechanical arts at all, the 
work of developing a moral character is less like that of operatmg a 
machine already made than like that of buildmg a house or a road 
with tools and engines whidi we have first to construct for ourselves 
Clearly there would be a very serious limitation to our engineermg 
operations if the human hand, like one of our machines, were only 
capable of executing one or other, according to arcumstances, of a 
comparatively few exactly detenmned movements, and if it further 
depended on the character of the stimulus of the moment which of 
these movements should be performed Our skill as techmcians, our 
power to forge just the instruments we need for our indefimtely 
numerous purposes, is due to the uidetemmate vanety of the 
movements that human hand can execute and our ability to select 
from this indeterminate vanety just those which are relevant to the 
purpose before us Similarly, our abihty to mould a character for 
ourselves IS due to the indeterminate vanety of the responses which 
we can make to a given situation and our power of selectmg from 
all this vanety that which answers to our conception of the right 
and good In a word, we can make ourselves a character, for good 
or e^, only because mtelligent purposive action is not an affair of 
"conditioned reflexes,” but something wholly different m kind WTiat 
our situation (including under that head our own "past ) ' deter- 
mines” for US is at most an indefinitely numerous aggregate of 
possible responses in action, r,. r, r, from which the 
appropriate has to be selected, the agent in the selection, the 
facultas eUcUia, or, to speak less mythologically, the person who 
makes the selection, deternunes that m particular shall be the 
response made, but there is no one and nothing behmd the scenes 
to determme that the agent shall make that determination and no 
other, if there were, the agent would not be an agent, but the 
mstrument of another 

I do not mean m repeating this statement to deny by a mere 
tpse dixtt the reahty of such things as the "divine persuasion" of 
which Plato speaks, providence, prevement grace ' putting mto our 
hearts good desires, cr eierr ol dabohcal itdaction putting into 
them evil desires I would only remark that when we come m sight 
of such conceptions we have left the ‘soentific ’ field of human life 
behmd us and are commencing theologians of some kmd It is 
therefore to the pomt to remember that no theologian (and the 
theologians presumably know their own business) has supposed that 
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"grace” does violence to human nature or that diabohcal instigahoa 
is irresistible, 

"Grace,” it was said, does not overpower nature but "co operates 
with” it, though the rationale of such co-operation is a mystery to 
us Is it,, however, m kind more of a mystery than the undeniable 
“influence" of another man’s personality, or even of eictemal 
"nature” on my own character and action^ Are not these also 
inexplicable mysteries, or rather patent impossibihties, on the 
pnnaples of the thoroughgoing and consistent determinism which 
reduces morally significant action to "conditioned reflexes”? 

It IS because it seems to me that a really consistent determinism 
must make this reduction, and must therefore leave no place in 
human life for either real science or real morality, that, for all my 
disagreement with the "modem mechanists” approv’ed of by Pro- 
fessor Hogben, I am cordially grateful to them, and to him as their 
prophet, for the candour with which they exhibit their picture of 
"our nature as agents” without disguise or trappuigs Only I confess 
that the eHect is. on myself, hkc that produced ui a peculiarly 
revolting episode of the Fame Queene by the despoiling of Duessa, 

Such then (said Una) as she seemeth here. 

Such IS the face offalsbood such the sight 
Of fowls Duessa. when her borrowed light 
Is laid away, and eounterfesauoce known 

And 1 cannot help thinking that the proper way for a moralist to 
treat determinism is to imitate Spenser’s knights of whom we are 
told 

WTsen they had the wtch disrobed quight 
They let her goe at will, and wander waies unknowne 
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PUNISHMENT AND RETRIBUTION 

\V. C. MACLAGAK, M A 


There are many difficulties connected with the notion of punish- 
ment, but perhaps it is not disputed that it is at least a deliberate 
infliction of pain of one kind or another Of course, that is not an 
adequate descnption of its nature, but so (ax as it goes it seems to be 
a true one • And the idea that it could be morally right deliberately 
to inflict pain on another, unlike, for example, the idea that it is 
morally right to tell the truth, is so manifestly intolerable unless we 
look beyond the infliction of pain itself that we are tempted to leap 
forward to the question, What is the justification of such action?” 
before making quite explicit to ourselves what jt is, ever and above 
Its being the deliberate infliction of pain, that constitutes the action 
punishment at all The questions ' Why hurt’" and ‘‘Why punish? 
are confused with one another No doubt some distinction between 
them 13 present vaguely m everyone's mind and the confusion may 
not be in fact senous but anyhow it is a defect and should be 
remedied 

It is immediately obvious on reflection that punishment consists 
not simply in the deliberate infliction of pam but in pam 
deliberately inflicted as a retort to some wrongful act done by the 
person on whom it is inflicted This, of course is what alone renders 
a retributive theory of the justification of punishment possible 
The infliction of pam on any other occasion could, dearly, be justified 
only by reference to results, to the goodness of the consequences of 
its infliction, as, for example (to take an obvious case), where a 
surgeon was obliged to operate without anaesthetic 

But does the backward reference of punishment merely make 
possible, or perhaps plausible, the retnbutive theory of its justifica- 
tion’ Is it not rather the case that only such retributive infliction 
of pam IS punishment’ It is admitted that the infliction of pam 
may be justified on utilitanan grounds where the sufferer has done 
no wrong If only these utilitanan considerations are operative even 
where a wrong has been committed is not that as much as to say 
that the wTong done is irrelevant to onr present action , and is it not 
plain that in that case our action cannot be a punishing? It seems 
then that it is legitimate to ask whether the retnbutn e infliction of 
• See. however, the coocluding section of this discussion 
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pain can be justified, or again whether punishment can be justified, 
and these will be simply two forms of the same question, but to 
ask whether punishment can be justified on retributive grounds is as 
absurd as to ask whether the reason lead weighs more than linseed 
IS that it IS heavier 

Yet whatever warrant from reason the retributive infliction of 
pain may possess, there seems no doubt that it remains strongly 
repugnant to our feehngs, while at the same time common sense is 
offended at the suggestion that it is never right to punish Will U 
help to propose a compromise, according to which the wrong done 
is relevant to our action as supplying the occasion of the infliction of 
pain while the jnstxficahon of it resides simply in its consequences — 
whether deterrent or reformative or both need not here concern us’ 
The nature and amount of the pain will also, of course, be 
determined by utilitarian considerations 

I am not sure that any one of those who have attempted to com- 
bine retributive with non retributive elements in punishment has 
attempted the combination precisely m this form But it is a con- 
ceivable one and one not clearly repudiated in such attempts, so 
that it IS as well to mention it It need not, however, delay us, for 
it IS clear that it does not describe punishment in a uay other than 
would serve equally ivell to describe the work of the surgeon and so 
has not really advanced us beyond the position already recognized 
as inadequate The bodily state that the surgical operation is to alter 
IS not without Its causal conditions There, too the past provides 
the occasion for the present action and there too one answer to the 
question, "Why operate’’’ will accordingly be given by reference 
to a situation that has arisen while another w lU be given by reference 
to a situation that, it is hoped will result (Strictly speaking, of 
course, the question "Why operate’’’ is analysable into two 
questions corresponding to these two answers The questions may 
be expressed in the forms, "What need is there to operate?" and 
"What good IS there in operating’’ respectively) Obviously where 
the issue is that of the moral justification of the surgeon’s conduct, 
the second of these aspects will be the one stressed And if in the 
case of punishment the first also is made explicit, as it is not in the 
case of the surgical operation the reason is precisely that when we 
punish we treat what we have been calling the occasion of the 
punishment as really also a jiisiificaiion oi it 

In fact, the view we have bera considenng would be more pre- 
cisely described as maintaining that while the wrongful act is what 
justifies the infliction of pain on the wrongdoer, the nature and 
amount of the pain will be determined by reference to consequences 
This, I suppose, is what is alwa>’s intended and sometimes expressly 
stated by those who assert a combination of retributive and non- 
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retributive elements tn punislunent Such a combination view does 
not, naturally, require that consequences should be the only deter- 
minant of the nature and amount of the punishment, nor is it so 
stated, for example, by Bradley « It must take this form only in 
the case of those whose objection is really to the retnbutive element 
altogether But whichever form it takes it is surely absurd, just as 
it would be absurd to say that when one man buys something from 
another the fact that he ought to pay for it is involved in the fact 
that the other man is transferring some property to him, but the 
amount of the payment is not to be determined by reference to what 
IS being transferred but by reference to the good that wiU be done 
by paymg this sum rather than that If the offence constitutes the 
reason for punishing, the nature of the offence must also determine 
the nature of the punishment, that is, must determine the "how” 
and "what of the infliction of pain so far as that pam is punishment 
There may. of course, be other reasons not having to do ivith punish- 
ment for adding to or subtracting from that pain , and this admission 
IS all that is really meant by the modification of the retributive 
theory in the popular view that Bradley was descnbing But how- 
ever lacking in practical importance the point may be, it is necessary 
for philosophy to insist that such "modification” gives us for result 
not the complex nature of a single action, but a relationship of co- 
operation or exclusion, as the case may be between two actions 
only one of which is a punishing * 

Thus I see no reason for retracting the view that the retnbutive 
infliction of pain and only the retnbutive infliction of pain constitutes 
punishment The questions that now confront us are two First 
(which we have already raised) is punishment, i e pure retnbution, 
justified? And second, can we throw any Lght on the objection that 
is apparently felt to facmg the first question, over and above pomt- 
ing out, as we have already done, that what is objected to is the 
necessity of havmg to answer either that retribution is justified or 
that punishment is not? 

II 

These questions will best be considered in tlie reverse order, and 
as regards the latter of them it may be conceded that there is a 
certain reasonableness and not simply the force of bhnd feehng on 
the side of the objection to the form of the first question For. on 
the onehand, it is the case, though this is far from being immediately 
clear, that the retnbutive infliction of pain is not justified, we shall 
explain this later And, on the other hand, we undoubtedly find it 

< Ethual Slu4iis second edition p 27 

» Dr Ewmg in his book r*«,Vora/ir>-o/i>KnijAwrn/. does not seem to me 
to recognize this 
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natural to apply the term "punishment” to a certain type of action 
that IS justified but is also not really retnbutive 

Taking this second pomt first, rtdiat we have to notice is that 
there are two sorts of context in which the notion of punishment is 
held to be applicable correspondmg to two conceptions of wrong- 
doing For wongdoing may be viewed either as the breach of some 
rule of sound conduct without reference to the motives from which 
the wrongdoer acted, or as a moral failure on the part of the agent, 
a sinning against his own standards, without reference to the 
question whether or not these standards do. in fact, constitute a 
rule of sound conduct.* 

There can be no question that the infliction of pain on the urong- 
doer in the first of these senses of wrongdoing is in pnnciple justified. 
If it were not, if the State (for instance) had no nght to take steps 
which to be effective might even amount to the infliction of pain in 
order to secure conformity with rules other than those that each 
individual might accept for himself, then in an imperfect world the 
State could not exist at all and would have no reason for existing. 
And if such infliction of pam is really, as usage leads us to suppose 
it IS, punishment, then punishment is justified Yet the justification 
does not seem to lie here in the performance of any retributive 
function, it must, therefore, lie in the fact that only by such action 
IS it possible to preclude social chaos, injustice, and maleficence, and 
thus It looks not to the past but to the future That it does not he 
in the performance of a retnbuUve function can perhaps be seen if 
w e reflect that retribution has desert on the side of the patient as its 
correlative For surely we should not say that a person who acted 
morally, that is, conformably to his own standards and decause they 
were his standards, desened the pam that the law annexed to his 
action "> We should, I suppose, even feel a certain repugnance to the 
mfliction of the penalty where we were convinced that the situation 
was of such a sort — perbafis the treason of Sir Roger Casement 
would be generally regarded as an instance of this We should feel a 
repugnance that would not be felt if we could honestly say, "This 
IS what he deserves," though some repugnance might be felt even 
then And yet we should not regard this repugnance as a sufficient 
ground, or as evidence that there was a sufficient ground, for the 
non-infliction of the penalty Considerations of desert, then, would 
not be wbat determined us to mfiict or to abstam from inflicting it, 
or, in other words, the infliction would not be retnbutive 

> it will bardty be denied that actioo of the first sort u in some sense 
wrongdoing But it may be objected that nobody would, in fact, regard an 
action that was a wTongdoing only m that sense as a case for punishment 
Even vt that objection is valid against the wording of the present paragraph. 

It will, I think be met by the modification of this disjunction on p 287 
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To say this is, I admit, to oversimplify The term "desert” is 
used, undoubtedly, as a correlate of "moral guilt”, but its use is 
not confined to that context I state the fact, and am not concerned 
here to explain it It seems clear to me that w e might say of a person 
performing an action, whatever his motive, m the knowledge that 
there was a penalty annexed to it (or even ivithout that knowledge 
if the fact that there was such a penalty had been "sufficiently” 
published), that he "deserved" the penalty "He must pay for it," 
we might say, treating the case as though it were one of purchase 
by the wrongdoer But perhaps, so far as this goes. Captain Oates 
"deserved” to lose his life, and certainly the victim of blackmail 
‘ deserves” to lose his fortune as the price of silence Yet surely no 
one would justify blackmail by this consideration, and correspond* 
ingly "desert" simply in this sense (even granting it to be a proper 
sense) would not justify punishment It has been suggested indeed 
that it is precisely in this sense of "desert" that punishment can 
be said to be deserved But. though it is true (if not actually tauto 
logical) that, when a sentence is being passed, the judge as such is 
not concerned with any other use of "desert, a judge as such 
IS an abstraction and not a moral agent at all , and accordingly, 
for a moral justification of our action we must look beyond that 
function m terms of which be is defined But when I step out* 
side the standpoint of the judge as such I find it, I must confess, 
quite mcredible that the publication, by xvhatever authority, that 
such-and such a penalty will be visited on such-and such an act 
does, simply by itself, morally justify the infliction of that penalty 
When It IS mflicted the victim may. indeed have no "nght’ to he 
surptMti, but It does not at all follow that he has no right to protest 

If this is clear, we can reiterate our previous conclusion that though 
punishment in such cases ts justified it is in a non retributive sense — 
only, I am committed to saying it is then not really punishment 
But it may be asked, "Who are you to decide that the ordmary 
use of a w ord is wrong ’ And bow if it is wTong, do you account for 
the error> 

In a sense, of course, the ordinary use of a word cannot be wrong, 
and to say that any given appbcation of it is w rong is reaDy only to 
say that it is not in conformity with ordinary use But m order to 
maintain this position without qualification we have to assume that 
the ordinary use is self-consistent and unambiguous, and that is far 
from being always the case When the use is not self-consistent we 
can say that even a popular appheatton of a term is wrong if it con- 
tradicts what seems to be a yet more fundamental intention of 
jxipular usage Now common sense does. I am sure, demand that 
not merely the occasion but the justification of what it would call 
punishment is to be found by looking to the past Consequently it 
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IS inconsistent wth itself and contradicts what, m my view, is the 
more fundamental of its affinnations when it descnbes as punish- 
ment those penalties whose justification as conditions of soci^ order 
and the "good life" we have admitted In this sense, then, the term 
"punishment” is misapplied m ordinary speech* and the error arises 
precisely because m our ordinary thought we read into the penalties 
so descnbed a backward reference that is not really there This 
happens, I suggest, in two co operating ways 

In the first place, the penalties in question are only \nd\rectly 
forward-looking Directly, the ground for penalising is simply that a 
right has been infrmged. and not (as in the case of a surgical opera- 
tion) that such and such a stateof affairs will result from this particular 
penalty It is only when we ask why, m general, we penalize infringe- 
ments of rights that we get the forward reference to the hoped-for 
state of affairs in which rights shall be, or shall continue to be, gener 
ally respected We need to look beyond the particular context of our 
penalty to find its true justification , since (m so far as the question 
IS one of maintaining rights) the penalty manifestly cannot be said 
to maintain the particular right that has been infringed,' and (in so 
far as we are concerned with the production of good) the great good 
involved is that which is mediated by the order and general security 
of society, in respect, e g of property, and this pr^udes us from 
allowing our action, in a case of theft, to be determined simply by 
the answer to the question whether the thief will make better use 
of the property than the legal owner So, then, the real justifi- 
cation of our action is to be found in this indirect reference to the 
future, but though this is so. yet in the particular case we react 
directly to the mfnngement of the rule as such , and as it is natural 
not to carry our mind beyond this, it is natural to suppose that the 
ultimate justification of the penalty lies simply in the mfnngement 
of the rule ' 

' Of course as the Provost of Onel has suggested {The li>ght and the Good 
PP 63-4) It may tnter alia be the fulfilment of a pronuse "to the injured 
person and his fnends. and to societj to which a particular nght on the side 
of the injured person, etc corresponds But though (on an intuitionut view 
of the obligation to keep promises) the justification of the penalt> will be 
found pro tanto really and not merely apparently by reference to the past, 
that in the past to which reference u made will be a promise making and not 
a wrongdoing and the penalty wiD accordingly also be^re tanto not a punish- 
ment but the Ifceping of a promise Perhaps the legalistic retributive wew 
just mentwned, which is Mr Mabbott’s(Mmd, April 193*)). confuses punish- 
ment with such a promise-keeping, though m this case the promise would 
be rather to the cnmuial himself than to socretj 

» No doubt the illusion is assisted by the use of the term "desert" mentiot^ 

on p 285, aswell asby thesecond considefationabout to bedtscussed Indeed. 

that use of 'desert may perhaps be regarded as a bridge between the two 
considerations here put forward 
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The second reason for which, 1 suggest, we come to thinh of the 
penalties inflicted by the State, and which are really forward- 
looking, as being m the stnct sense punishment, is that we tend to 
interpret the act that constitutes an infringement of rights, the 
conduct that is, in fact, unsound, as also resulting from a bad 
motive This is quite natural smce so far as the nght is recognized 
as a right the violation of it could only result from such a motive, 
and the recogmtion of it as a nght by society in general is presup- 
posed wherever a sanction is attached, with general approval, to the 
breach of it Of course, on reflection we admit that the wrongdoer 
need not himself be viewing his act as the violation of a right (we 
are not, of course, talking of Ugal rights as such) but the natural 
unreflective presumption is that he shares the outlook of society in 
general If this presumption were not natural we should not con- 
tinually pass the moral judgments on one another that we do pass 
despite all our "cool hour’ recognition that at least the heart of 
man is not a sense-datum And this presumption imports into the 
situation the supposition that the ivrongdoer in the flrst of our senses 
of wTongdoing is as such a wrongdoer also m the second sense (i e 
morally guilty), and therefore desenes the penalty in a stnct sense 
of "desert’ , for, prtma facie, moral guilt does deserve retnbution 
NVhat we have, as a result, however, is no clear theory of a relation 
between these two sorts of WTongdomg What we have is only an 
inarticulate conflation of them, with a conesponding conflation of 
the conceptions of the appropnate retort to them, the notion of 
punishment that really does appear appropriate to the one case 
being extended to the other with which it has strictly nothing to do 


III 

We can now at length turn to the question whether even where 
moral guilt is iniohed the retnbutive infliction of pain that is 
properly called punishinent can be justified This of course, is not 
the same as to ask whether the State or any human individual is 
entitled to perform this pnniti\e function, to that question, which 
I propose to ignore, we might answer ‘ No.” and jet hold that it is 
morally fitting that there should be if possible, punishment by some 
agent or other ’ But when 1 ask whether this is morally filling I 

» 1 cannot see that the cooclosion that the essence of punishment is not 
retnbution for moral fuJt follows from the assertion (esen if it be true) that 
no one in (act possesses the status that would entitle him to mflict such 
retnbubon It might simply be the case that the word '’punishmenf names 
a land ol act no one conld be nght in pwfomiing or if the notion of 
puniiAment is supposed to tDclnde that of its practicability, that the word 
IS a "vox nihili ' in the same sense in which 'square titangle" is 
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find myself confronted with what, at first sight, seems to be an 
antmomy 

I shall state the difficulty in terms appropriate to ray own general 
ethical position, though as will appear almost immediately it is not 
peculiar to such a standpomt, and the two sides of it may be put 
as follows On the one hand, I am not at all inclined to deny the 
essential connection of obhgation with value It does not seem 
possible that I should be under an obligation to act in a way acting 
in which contributes nothing, or is not thought to contnbute any- 
thing, valuable to the world (“contribution of value’’ covenng here 
the ehmmation of evils) Nor does it seem possible that the value in 
question can be that of the frame of mind m which, or the motive 
from which, I act, for the reasons convinangly put fonrard in The 
Right and the Good « But if this is so we are shut up to a fonvard- 
lookmg justification of all our actions, whether or not to such a 
foniard-looking justification as would naturally be termed "utili- 
tanan " On the other hand, punishment understood in the stnct 
sense already explained excludes by its very nature any justification 
of this sort Are we then to deny the propnety, in pnnciple, of 
punishment in that stnct sense of the woTd> This, I must repeat, is 
quite difierent from the derual that it falls to any human individual 
or institution to apply the prmaple Are we to deny that moral 
guilt simply as such and without reference to consequences follow mg 
from Its treatment desenes treatment other than that deserved by 
innocence and virtue’ Even if that is, in fact, the case, I cannot 
immediately see it to be so And there is my dilemma 

Of course the difficulty is an unreal one on either of two supposi- 
tions It is unreal if it is not true that what we are under obligation 
to do IS invariably to set ourselves to brmg about what is, or what 
we consider to be, the best state of affairs possible in the circum- 
stances, and i/, at the same time, the case of pitmshment is one of the 
cases tn which ue see the rightness of the act independently of any 
reference to the quality of its consequences And, again, the problem 
IS unreal for anyone who does not have the least feeling that guilt 
and innocence ment different treatments I recognize that many 
people may resolve the whole issue in one or other of these ways 
But I am assuming, in conformity with my owm convictions, that 
neither mode of resolution is legitimate If I deliberately wronged 
another person and he knew I should iud^ tliat he was failing 
in his duty if he took account of that wrong otherwise than as part 
of the conditions under which he was, so far as possible, to bring 
good into the world, but at the same time I should feci that I did 
not deserve that the wrong should be responded to only in that way. 

Actually, though in my original statement of the dilemma one 

1 Pp 4^ 
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side of it IS the hypothesis of the value basis of all obligation, the 
problem, as the italiciied phrase in the previous paragraph 
indicates, does rot require this And this is important, for 
certainly even if what I may perhaps be permitted to call an 
“agathistic” interpretation of the treatment appropnate to guilt 
can be sustained, it w ould need a great deal more argument to show, 
if it can be shown at all, that such an interpretation can be given of 
all our particular duties But the present problem remams even for 
those who are not in general ‘agathistic so long as they shrink 
from offering a non-agathistic solution in this instance Thus the 
Provost of Onel himself* is not prepared to say either that guilt 
deser\es the same treatment as innocence or that the justification 
for the infliction of pain on the guilty is to be found simply in the 
fact that their guilt deserves that pam He accepts and applies in 
this connection Professor Moore’s doctrine of organic unities and 
holds that the justification of punishment lies in the fact that a 
crime-punishment complex taken as a unity is better apart from any 
consequences than the crime left to itself » This particular theory 
IS a peculiarly tempting one since it appears to effect a happy 
synthesis (though that, of course, was not the Provost’s objective) 
between "agathism and a senous regard for the concept of desert 
But I And myself unable to adopt it It is not that I have a quarrel 
with the doctrine of organic unities as such but in this particular 
case I seem for once to be more ' intuitionist than the Provost 
When I attend to an instance of punishment and think away all 
the good consequences that may result as after-effects of the guilty 
person's being punished I have to confess that I cannot see any good 
left unless it be something that might be called by some such name 
as "fittingness And to say that I can see that what justifies pumsh- 
ment is a' fittmgness inherent in the state of affairs constituted by 
the guilt and the punishment together seems really only to amount 
to saying that what I intuit is just that it is proper to punish 

There seems then to be no way of combining as principles govern- 
ing conduct in the face of moral guilt, the pnnciple of retnbution 
and the pnnciple of production of good 3 But if at the same time 
neither pnnciple is merely the expression of a prejudice how can 
cither give place to the other and though rational, yet have no claim 

■ The Right and the Good pp 57-8 

• Naturally I here leave out of account the Provost 3 discussion of the 
considerations goNemmg the State-action that is tailed punishment 

1 Dr Eiving s theory of the sense in which punishment can be an end- 
in Itself {The Morality of Punishment pp lojtqq ) is as he himself says, not 
strictly a retributive one Rather be seems to me to be doing m one way 
what the two following sections of this paper are doing m another But I do 
not find his view very clear or convincing 
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to be taken account of in our action’ The only possible solution is 
to hold that, m the case of one of the two, though a rational intuition 
IS indeed involved the expression given to it mistranslates its nature, 
and that when it is correctly expressed we see how, rational intuition 
though it IS, it does not determine our conduct The pnnciple that 
requires this reinterpretation is the retnbutive pnnciple I \nsli 
first to insist that this pnnciple is impossible of application, and 
then to show how , properly understood, it claims no application 

IV 

The retnbutive pnnciple is impossible of application unless in the 
act of retribution it is possible to secure an equivalence of guilt and 
punishment, and that is not the case I do not mean by this simply 
that we are not m fact in a position to bnng about an equii-alence 
of which we can none the less form an idea . nor even that we are not 
in fact in a position to form a precise idea of an equivalence that is 
none the less in principle possible I mean that the very notion of 
such an equivalence is an impossible one The two things that are 
to be measured against each other are in their very nature incom* 
mensurable In saying this I am, of course, only repeating what 
others have said,' but the repetition does not yet seem superfluous 
Those who think that the difficulty is not one of pnnciple but only 
of the practical application of a pnnciple are, I suppose, using as 
the standard of measurement of the guilt the actual thing done 
Certauily it seems in principle possible to weigh the gravity of one 
actual thing done (the crime) against that of another (the punish- 
ment) But we are no longer considering cnme in the sense of the 
actual thing done, irrespective of motive, we are concerned now 
only with moral guUt w hich alone appears, I have argued , to desen e 
retribution, and the actual thing done by the guilty person is not 
the measure of this guilt and stands in no defiiute relation to it The 
equivalence that retnbulion implies can be found, if at all, only for 
the overt act of the guilty person and not for the guilt to which it 
properly refers And, I may add, though the determination of the 
point IS not essential to my argument, that while nobody would 
suppose that the operation of a retributive pnnciple would iniolve 
one and the same penalty in everycase.but everyone would, on the 
contrary, suppose that the problem is one of affixing varying pena/ties 
to varying degrees of guilt, yet when I think of guilt in the slncl 
sense of moral failure I find the idea of its having degrees at all a 
very puzzling (though I certainly cannot say an obviously absurd) 
one 

Of all the suggestions for determining the punishment that is 
• Eg RisMaU, Theory of Coed end Cut, vol i. p 
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appropnate to guilt, the most hopeful-Iookmg is, I think, the view 
that "remorse is the penalty that fits the crime, "• for moral guilt 
and remorse at least belong to the same order of things as moral 
guilt and the old time picking of oakum do not On this view the 
act that IS called ‘ punishing’ will deserve that name just so far as 
It IS directed to generating remorse And, of course, it will not lose 
its right to that name, however gentle and kindly it may appear 
when viewed in abstraction from this intention, the definition must 
certainly cover the activity known as "heaping coals of fire” on 
another s head No doubt it will be practically exceedingly difficult 
to decide how one should act in order to stimulate remorse in another, 
but the difficulty now will he only a practical one and not one of 
principle 

Apart from practical difficulties, however, even this suggestion 
will not do For one thing if we take guilt in the strict sense of moral 
failure, it is at least problematic whether it could ever not be accom- 
panied by remorse* The point cannot be fuUy considered here.J 
but suppose that the guilt is by a necessity inherent in human 
nature, attended with remorse, it follows that the theory we are 
considenng ceases to have any value as a guide to action Nature 
will always have forestalled our retributive zeal and all that will 
be left for us to do will be complacently to contemplate her opera* 
tions This will not matter to anyone who, like myself, does not 
suppose that the "retributive intuition is m fact a guide to action 
and whose only interest is in the correct analysis of its nature But 
in the theory under consideration it is certainly intended to provide 
a basis for some of our conduct 

In any case I cannot persuade myself that remorse really is the 
penalty that fits the crime If it were. 1 ought in reason to feel not 
only (as I do) that it is proper that I should be remorseful but also 
(as I do not) that, when I am remorseful 1 and the "moral order” are 
once more 'quits I am sure that my failure to thmk the latter is 
not due to any inadequate conception of the painfulness of remorse, 
as though 1 supposed remorse to be as perfunctory as a merely formal 
apology But no doubt the acute painfulness of remorse is just what 
makes it seem to those who hold the view here cnticized to be "as 
much as a man deser> es ' . and so I shall complete my cnticism by 
suggesting that this painfulness is not simply not enough, but is not 

• Carntt The Thtory of Morals p no 

> On thia view it seems that the more hardened a cnimna) is the less is be 
guilty The posilion is not free from paradox but neither is the denial of it 

1 The act must of course, be attended by the consciousness that it is 
wrong and I do not think that that consciousness can be other than m some 
degree painful But is that enough toconstitute remorse? Cf infra, the dis- 
tinction of ‘rational ' and pathological ’ remorse Certamly the act cannot be 
accompanied and need not be foUowcd by a renewal of moral resolution 
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really relevant to the matter at all For, if we consider remorse just 
in respect of its painfulness, is it in that respect after all in part 
malerta with the guilt it is alleged to pumsh? Yet it is only as being 
tn pan materia with guilt that it has any claim over, for instance, 
the picking of oakum to be considered punishment at all I would 
go further and suggest, with much hesitation, that we must draw a 
distinction betw een “rational ' and “pathological” remorse, analogous 
to Kant's distinction between “rational” and “pathological” love 
If w e take a moral agony of what we may perhaps term "Augustinian" 
quality, do w'e not really think that these tears and groans and the 
like are, however inevitable they may be by psychological law, acci- 
dental and not essential to the situation m its moral significance? 
They are pathological accompaniments, the presence of which in a 
certain degree might even be deprecated as liable to hinder our moral 
development, and the absence of which would not, so far as I can 
judge, lead us to supjjose that all was not morally well, except as 
we took It to indicate the absence also of "rational ' remorse How 
precisely to describe this ‘ rational ’ remorse I do not know; but I 
suppose that it is at least on the one side a judgment of one’s con- 
temptibility and on the other a renewal of moral resolution Now ^ 
supposing there is such a distinction between "rational” and "patho- 
logical' remorse as I have suggested, may it not be that the notion 
that m remorse we have the penalty that fits the crime exists by a 
confusion of the two> “Rational ' remorse, belonging to the same 
order of things as moral guilt, wiU appear to satisfy the postulate 
that cnme and its punishment be commensurable; only a purely 
rational remorse v. ould never strike anybody as being penalty enough , 
supposing indeed, it could be regarded as penalty at all “Patho- 
logical” remorse, on the other hand, though it can perhaps provide 
the appearance of an adequate punishment, is, bemgonly “patho- 
logical,” no more appropriate really as a retort to moral guilt, no 
more genuinely punishment, than would be a pain produced by any 
other means 

The foregoing discussion may be summed up as follows If the 
pnnciple of retribution is to have any claim to govern our action 
there must be meaning m the notion of an equivalence between guilt 
and penalty But the notion is, in fact, meaningless since there is no 
penalty that is commensurable with guilt The appearance of a 
meaning IS greatest when the penalty is descnbed as being' the guifO' 
person's remorse, but this appearance is due only to a confusion 
between "rational” and “pathological ' remorse Thus there can be 
no meaning in saying that we ought to act retnbutively; it must 
be true that in any infliction of pain — m the case of the guilty no 
less than of the innocent, and as a matter of principle and not 
simply of practical necessity — ^we ought to be governed wholly by 
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fonvard-looking considerations What we have now to see is how 
this can be true without the admission that what I have called the 
“retributive intuition” is a sheer prejudice 

V 

What appears to deserve punishment is a wrongful act, but not a 
■wrongful act simply as such It is not ordmanly thought that a 
wrongful act merits punishment except m so far as it constitutes an 
infnngement of the rights of other persons, and I shall not question 
this general belief Now what we mean by a wrongful act if the 
notion of desert is taken senously is. I have argued, always a moral 
failure But a moral failure cannot in itself ever be an infringement 
of anyone s specific rights Just as to say that a man has done his 
duty, or has acted dutifully (whether or not these are two distinct 
facts), is never to say what precisely he has done, so to say that a 
man has failed in his duty or has acted undutifuUy is never to say 
what precisely he has done Consequently we are left in the dark 
as to whether or not what he has done is a violation of any particular 
right But about one thing we are not left m the dark UTiatever 
else he did he has at least violated the general right {if it is properly 
called a nght) to “consideration , or. in other words, he has exem 
plifled an vidiffereme to all particular rights Moreover this indifference 
1$ exemplified just as much in a moral failure that has no overt ex 
pression as m one that has so that there is no difficulty in under- 
standing the guilty person s own sense that he deserves punishment 
even in the former case The essential condition of his sense of ill 
desert is not a consciousness of having actually harmed others, but a 
consciousness merely of having been prepared to do so for his own 
satisfaction A moral failure is precisely the subordination in practice 
of the pnnciple of ‘ I ought to the pnnciple of I want, ’ and to 
act on the principle of ‘T want is to ignore the claims of other 
persons which, whether wholly or in part determine what it is I 
ought to do It is to repudiate the rule of ‘Do as }ou would be done 
by ■ in Its categoncal sense, the rule that we should treat others as 
ends also and not as means only, by acting on which we behave as 
members m a realm of end» To deny this rule in our practice, 
which IS what all moral failure m so far as it has social relevance 
docs, IS to behave not as members in such a realm but as inhabitants 
of a Hobbesian state of nature homo homim lupus the guilty 
towards us and vve tauards him That is to say, the guilty person’s 
pnnciple imphes that he is hvn^ m an order m which he cannot 
protest or appeal to the Caesar of Justice against anything that we 
nugbt in retort do to him WTiat appears as the "retnbutiv e intuition” 
that he desen es punishment is really the intuition that he does not 
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fall under the essentially protective operation ol a pnnciple of desert 
at alL If we insist on applying the moral concept of desert to tela 
tionshjps in such a non-moral world, we can only do so in the form 
that "he deserves what's coming to him — no mailer wfial that 
may be 

Now if our intuition is really as I have stated it to be, it is at 
once obvious how it can be both a rational insight (as I think it is) 
and inoperative in respect of our conduct For if we attempt to 
extract from it a rule for the practice of justice, what form will 
that rule take 5 To treat the guilty person in the manner to which 
the logic of his position exposes him would be to degrade oursehes 
to "wolves” so far as our relations with him were concerned, to treat 
/»JM as a means only, and we can hardly have a moral obligation 
to act towards anyone as though there were no moral obligations 
The so-called "retributive intuition” is rational as the recognition of 
how a guilty person would, without injustice, be treated in a world 
subject to the pnnciple on which he himself has acted, but it is 
without moral authority since the very existence of a moral agent is 
the denial of such a world And it is accordingly not merely practi 
cally but morally necessary to ignore the guilt except in so far as it 
IS relevant, hke any other fact, to our judgment of what conduct 
will now be for the best For justice, unless justice means simply the 
satisfaction of the rights that are correlative to all our duties, there 
IS here no place There is place only for mercy, but (we must under 
stand) mercy not as a splendid largess but as a difficult duty 
This, then, is the resolution of my apparent antinomy Let me 
repeat a remark I made earlier ' If I deliberately wronged another 
person and he knew it I should judge that he was fading in his duly 
if he took account of that wrong otherwise than as jaart of the con- 
ditions under which he was, so far as jwssible, to bring good into the 
world but at the same time I should feel that I did not deserve 
that the wrong should be responded to only in that way ’’ Except 
that the word deserve here is open to question, we can now sec 
how the attitude of nund expressed in both these statements is 
justified 

It IS, of course, oddly incongnious with our immediate conviction^ 

to maintain, as I am doing, that there is m a sense no limit to the 

' In regard to the loregoing argument it may be noted that some who 
would accept the Niew that ji » only m virtue of its social reference that a 
moral failure breeds the sense that punishment is deserved would deny that 
a reference to a natural society is involved in all cases where this sense is felt 
It IS then inferred that certainly in some cases and perhaps in all. theess*^''" 
condition of the sense that punishment is deserved is an awareness however 
obscure of a relationship vntb Cod Whether this is so cannot here be d‘s 

cussed but even if the pointwereconceded itwouMconstituteadevelopmen 

and not a contradiction of what I have said 
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evil that could without injustice be done to any guilty person, no 
question of degrees of penalty for degrees of guilt • Such an incon- 
gruity IS fatal to a theory unless it can be shown that the immediate 
convictions are a confusion of thought Naturally, I suppose that 
they are, and the sources of the confusion have to a large extent 
been indicated earlier in this paper, but I had better make them 
clear even at the cost of some repetition 
There is a social code that must be respected by the members of 
soaety m the general interest To secure respect for this code 
penalties are attached to the breach of it, and these penalties will 
naturally vary accordmg to the importance of this or that rule in 
the code and the difficulty of securing its observance No doubt, we 
must add, since man is not whoUy a rational creature, the deter- 
mination of this scale of penalties may be affected also by purely 
emotional dislikes and repugnances felt by people m general towards 
this or that type of act It cannot be denied that some (not always 
and for everyone the same) sorts of behaviour shock and disgust in 
a way that rational reflection cannot approve and that we need to 
and can habituate ourselves to be shocked or disgusted "according 
to reason " Now in order that we should suppose that what is truly 
guilt deserves penalties varying in degree, it is only required that 
the application of the scale of penalties we have just descnbed 
should be thought of as a retort to guilt proper or (put otherwise] 
that It conesponds to what is properly speaking desert on the part 
of the person penalized Three factors co-operate to make us think 
this First, our habit of taking for granted that unless there is striking 
abnormality in the criminal the breach of the code was in point of 
fact accompanied by moral guilt and our consequent failure to draw 
a clear distinction between the two Second the aflimty between the 
rational "retributive intuition and emotional reactions of the re- 
vengeful type, so that the degrees that characterize the latter are 
transferred to the object of the former That there is this afSnity 
IS manifest from the plausibility of the ordinary and shallow attack 
on the concept of retnbution And thirdly, the fact that once a 
code with Its penalties has been propounded, there is a sense in 
which the vanous breaches of the code can be said to deserve the 
varying penalties, namely, that the penalty is the stated "pnce" 
of the breach, though this la not at all the moral use of the term 
"desert" that is the correlate of the moral concept of retnbution. 
If these factors are sufficient to explain why, to the extent that we 
do we think that penalties of different seventy are morally appro- 
pnale to diKerent WTongful acts, then the view 1 ha\e put forward 
' Itis however perfectly m keeping with the hew TesiamyTif ti-afiiino thaf 
“whosoever shall keep the whole law and jet stumble in one point, he u 
become guilty of all ' (James u. lo) 
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may stand If not, I confess I do not at the moment see how either 
to 3ustify It or to rehnquish it. 


VI 

In conclusion, a word or two may be said on four special points 
on which any theory of punishment should have something to say 
The first point is this I haw spoken throughout as tliough it were 
obvious that a punishment most be a certain sort of infliction of 
pain But ivhy pain and not just generally enP Surely the answer 
IS not to be found simply in a latent ethical hedonism’ Possibly 
the explanation is that pain alone has utility, as (say) a deterrent 
It is only as perceived by the victim, it may be said, and therefore 
only as painful that his bemg put in an e\’il condition can control 
his behaviour as a conscious agent But pain is not the only sort of 
evil in one's condition that can be perceived, so the real point must 
be that it is only as it is pamfut (hat the perception enters as an 
element into the constitution of our motives And then ue seem 
commuted to psychological hedonism An alternative suggestion 
might be that the only morally neutral element in a man’s evil con- 
dition IS pain, so that if we inflict pam, but only if we inflict pain 
and not any other sort of evil, do we avoid the charge that we are 
makmg the indiiadual on whom it is inflicted a worse individual 
^Vhatever truth there may be in either of these suggestions, it is 
clear that they only render rational the restnction of punishment 
to the infliction of that sort of evil that is pain on the bi’polbesis 
that punishment is not purely retnbutn'e On a retributive new of 
punishment, in order to defend the restriction it would be necessary 
to maintain either that pain is the only evil there is, or that, though 
other things are evil, pam is the whole nature of "a man’s evnl,” 
mst as though there are other goods than pleasure, pleasure or satis- 
faction IS what we mean by "so-and-so’s good "* 

Secondly, I wish to make quite clear the relation of the view taken 
in this paper to the doctrine of the "correlation of nghfs and duties ” 
One aspect of this doctrine is that where A has a duty to B, B has 
a right against A, and conv’crsely, and the new taken in the paper 
might easily be misunderstood as involvmg the denial of this For I 
have said (it may be urged) that we have a duty not to act retn- 
bu fivefy (o« ards the guiJtj' person, amf yet he has no nght to prclest 
against our so acting But the solution lies in the ambiguous status 
of the guilty person He fives, in fact (and nothing that he or any- 
body else can do can change (bis) in a moral order, but, on the other 
hand, if the principle on which he acted were the law of the order 
• Cf Mr Camtt's Bntisb Acaden^ lectnre (1937), "An Ambiguity of the 
Word ‘Good ’ 
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in which he hves, it w ould not be a moral order It is therefore incon- 
sistent to treat the pnnaple of the guilty action as a law of conduct 
and at the same time to judge that retributive action is unjustified, 
and that is the sense in which the guilty person has no nght to 
protest agamst retribution None the less tn the moral order m which 
he in fact, lives he has a perfect right to protest, correspondmg 
precisely wath our duty to refrain from such action 

In the third place, a word must be said about forgiveness If 
forgiveness meant as it does not, taking the line of "It doesn’t 
matter about guilt it could never be right On the other hand, it is 
always right, quite irresjieclive of the guilty person’s frame of mind, 
if it means treating him with the con«ideration that is owed to all 
and not allowing his guilt to deflect us tn the least degree from the 
application of that non retributive pnnciple Of course the obliga- 
tion so to treat the guilty person rests on each of us whether the 
guilty act was a wrong done to him or not. but naturally it possesses 
the character of forgiveness only as it is fulfilled by someone who 
has been wronged There is, I think a sense m which any guilty act 
IS a wrong done to all but even if that is true 1 doubt if it can be 
maintained that all are wronged equally and that the person we 
ordinarily think of as wronged is not still wTonged in a special and 
additional way Precisely how the admission that there are degrees 
of being wronged consists with the earlier suggestion that there are 
no degrees of guilt would of course, require further discussion 
But if tn the sense defined forgiveness is always and uncondi- 
tionally obligatory what are we to say of the view that it depends 
on the guilty person’s repentance’ Is that sheer error’ I cannot 
think so But perhaps when we maintain that view, what we really 
have in mind is this Though we must always act on the pnnciple 
of consideration the acts appropriate to express that consideration 
will vary according as the guilty person did or did not exhibit a 
renewed resolution to act morally Being considerate is not bemg 
soft and it is not humbug to speak of being cruel in order to be 
kind And moreover, we recognize that, on the side of the guilty 
person, the experience of foigiveness is conditioned by his own frame 
of mind W’hat is or should be, there for the asking is not by that 
fact alone also appropnated But we need not here pursue further 
the question of the nature and conditions of that erpenence 
Finally, what of reward’ It is natural to suppose that a theory 
of reward will be precisely parallel to a theory of punishment, and 
I see no reason to deny the parallelism Thus when some good or 
other IS promised to the person who performs such and such an act 
the performer may be said todeserve that good which, as deserved! 
may be called a reward This corresponds to the sense m which a 
wTongdoer deserves to pay the price that has been fixed for the 
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luxury of his wongdouig But it is not true in the case of "reward” 
any more than in that of “punishment'' that the promise itself is 
made on the pnnaple of desert In each case it is made for utih- 
tanan reasons It does not follow, and it does -not, in fact, seem to 
be true, that the detail of the system of "reward" should preasely 
parallel the detail of the system of penalties The parallehsm is in 
respect of the prmciple that is being applied, not of the forms of its 
apphcation, and the principle itself determines any divergences 
from correspondence in the apphcation When we turn from the 
overt act to the moral quality of the agent m doing it, the parallehsm 
between the theories of reward and of punishment still holds ^Ve 
ask whether all morally worthy actions deserve reward, or some, or 
none And we answer in the first place that it must be either all or 
none It cannot be true that in respect of their moral worth some 
deserve it and some do not For to be morally worthy at all they 
must be dutiful, and how can there be degrees of dutifulness, as 
there surely must be if some dutiful actions as dutiful deserve reward 
and some do not’ In fact, in order to maintain the answer "some" 
we must also hold that there really are duties of supererogation, 
that IS, duties that we are not with the absolutest stringency bound 
to perform, and this contradicts itself, since a duty is by its nature 
as duty categorically binding Are we then to say that all morally 
worthy actions deserve reward or that none do’ We must say none 
For we cannot as moral agents do more to produce good for an 
individual than can be justified on the principle of impartial bene- 
ficence towards all. and equally we cannot do less (as we have seen) 
even towards the morally guilty, but if we treat the morally evil 
and the morally good on the same pnnciple, it is absurd to desenbe 
the act however agreeable to the patient it may be, as a reward 
It IS, of course, compatible wnth this that the act appropnate to the 
case of the morally good is more likely to be agreeable to him than 
the act appropnate in the other case is to be agreeable to the morally 
evil On the other hand, we said that the status of the guilty person 
IS an ambiguous one, and that though as a member of a moral order 
he, in fact, deserv’es to be treated on the same principle as applies 
to the good the pnnciple on which he himself has acted would, if 
it were the law of the order in which he lives, exclude that desert 
Consequently there is a sense in which he does not deserve the 
beneficent treatment that he should receive, and there is, corre- 
spondingly, a sense m which only the good deserve such treatment 
This IS the truth that is distorted into the false doctnne that virtue 
ought not to be left to be “its own reward." The same treatment 
relatively to the evil is one of mer^ and relatively to the good 
is only what he ments, but that does not alter the fact that there 
IS an absolute obbgalion to accord it to both alike 
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RECENT TRENDS IN ETHICAL THOUGHT 

D» RUDOLF METZ 

In my book, A Uvndtti Years of BrtU^ Philosophy,* m connection 
\vith Cook Wilson and his Oxford followers I briefly mentioned a new 
Ime of ethical research that has made its mark within the last 
decade Its representatives are differently labelled, as "Oxford Moral- 
ists, ■ ‘ Intuitionists,” ‘ Neo-Intui(ionists," "Objectivists,’' and with 
other names as well But f could not give more than a few very 
insufficient hints about the new school a fuller treatment w ould have 
exceeded the compass of my book. and. further, at the time the book 
was wntten things were not settled enough to be made the subject 
of a histoncal review Even now the time has hardly come for a 
final appreciation l>evertheless the discussion is so far advanced 
that It may be w orth while to take stock of it in order to exhibit not 
only the new tendency itself, but also the various cross-currents 
which have been called forth by its appearance Such an attempt 
is greatly furthered by the fact that some preluninary work has 
already been done m this direction by writers who have taken 
part m the discussion 

It may serve to put the movement in its histoncal perspective if 
we remind ourselves that its chief representatives (Pnchard, Ross, 
and Joseph) belonged to John Cook Wilsons circle in Oxford, and 
have been strongly influenced by that thinker But Cook Wilson was 
not pnmanly interested in Ethics his admirable energy being chiefly 
spent in logical discussions It was different wath G E Moore, whose 
name frequently occurs in the course of the discussion, and whose 
two books on ethics* are often quoted In both thinkers. Cook Wilson 
as well as Moore the direction of the new thought is negatively 
determined by the fact that it entered on the scene as a reaction 
against idealist ethics while in its further course it has been charac- 
terized by a certain dialectical tension ansing from both mtemal 
differences and the intervention of writers belonging to a different 
school But it is with its positive results that we are chiefly concerned 

By way of introduction the following may be said In calling the 
view, as IS frequently done, "mtuitionist,” we have not said much 
about It For the terra ' mtuitionism" convejs little, unless it is 
clearly stated what is meant by it, especially m ethics, as may be 
seen from the fact that it is apphed to thinkers of very different 
• 1935 English edition, 1938, p 5*7 fi, 

» rnnetpia Elhica (1903) and Ethics (igl*) 
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affinities Among English moralists it is used of Cudworth Clarke, 
Wollaston, Butler, Hutcheson, Hume, Adam Smith, Price, Jlartmeau, 
Sidgwick, and Rashdall Even Kant himself is frequently considered 
to be an intuitionist As a matter of fact, the peculianty of this 
movement seems to consist just m its not being committed to any 
defimte standpoint, for it is not so much concerned wth the inclusion 
of ethics vnthm the framework of any philosophical system, as wth 
plain and sober research into the problems and phenomena of the 
moral life as such Its chief business is the clarification of moral 
concepts and the analysis of moral situations So far as it is so, the 
movement (not throughout, it is true, but in many respects) sigm- 
fies a return to the classical Bntish moral philosophy of the eight- 
eenth century, and represents a reaction against the ethics of ideahsm 
as the New Realism does against its epistemology 

Let me first emphasue a few general and ever-recumng features 
of the discussion It is primarily analytic, and occupied ivilh the 
dissection of situations Occasionally it loses itself in ingenious 
subtleties, but, when applied in the carelu) and masterly nay of the 
leading writers, it achieves much excellent work m clanfjnng the facts 
by keeping m close contact with expenence, avoiding speculative 
flights and leaving no room for moralizing Even the problem of the 
freedom of the vnll, so fundamental m most ethical systems, is hardly 
ever touched upon— presumably because the solution uould in\el\e 
metaphysical considerations and a wide departure from the analytic 
method 

Of the concepts submitted to analysis, two play the chief role, 
those of the Good and the Right For the first time these t\\ o may be 
said to have been sharply and definitely opposed to each other, 
leading directly to the question, which of them possesses the stronger 
ethical relevance, which is more fundamental for judging moral 
actions What emerges is that, m contrast to the prevalent view, the 
centre of gravity has been definitely shifted from the good to the 
nght There are even efforts to banish the idea of good altogether 
from the inner circle of ethics 

The question then arises, whether the “moral” (thus identified 
almost exclusively with the "nght’’) is something onginal, ultimate, 
not further deducible from anything else, but on the contrary 
immediately apprehended This question is answered in the afTimia- 
tive One of the mam theses oftherepecsentatures of this movement 
IS that the nghtness of an action is based on the act itself, and is not 
dependent either on its motives or on its consequences or on any other 
factors Right IS nght and that is all there is about it This attempt 
to narrow to the utmost limit the basis of “moral” action is sufficient 
to bring into prominence some of the mam questions which occupy 
the discussions which follow In what does our “duty" really consist ? 
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Does It consist in attaining a definite result by actually producing 
an intended situation, or is it sufficient to do all that is likely to bnng 
a situation about > Can intermediary actions of other agents, that slip 
in between what has been intended by us and what is reaUy achieved, 
be put to our account or not> What is decisive for the morality of a 
deed ’ Is it the success or the intention, the deed itself or its motives 
or Its consequences’ 

Beyond these lies the question of \alue and the attempt is made to 
determine the nature of the moral, as distinguished from the other 
forms of value, involving the setting op of a scale of these and the 
possibility of conflict among the sever^ kinds Finally there is the 
question whether ethics is a discipline sut generts, whether it stands 
on Its own bottom and can solve its own problems, or whether there 
are certain problems which transcend its powers After what has been 
said it IS clear that the mosement tends to consider ethics to be a 
closely limited field to be explored by means of analysis and descrip- 
tion, and to be competent to solve its own problems without com- 
mitting Itself to the uncertainties of metaph>sical speculation 

Turning now to mdmduaJ thinkers, the fundamental question was 
set by H A Pnehard in the title of an article ' Docs Moral Philo- 
sophy Rest on a Mistake’ • To put the question is to answer it in the 
affirmative, and the writer goes on to show wherein the mistake 
consists, namely m overlooking the sense of obligation as fundamental 
in all moral action and as something entirely immediate and undenv- 
able — ]ust m the same way as the sense of the truth of a simple 
mathematical or logical proposition is so This means that we do not 
recognue an obligation on account of any rational arguments, or as 
the result of a more or less complicated process of thinking The 
sentiment that w e act rightly m agivcn case, e g in keeping a promise 
or returning a kindness, does not rest on a reflexion about the possible 
consequences of our acting, nor on its being determined by a moral 
standard or by the idea of good It is true that w e are led by certain 
motives, but w e do not act with a view to a definite object From this 
follows a sharp distmction between morality and virtue as tw o species 
of goodness which are independent of each other A \^^tuous action 
IS one that is done wuUingly and with pleasure from a motive which is 
intnnsicalyy good, but not from a sense of obligation An obhgation 
can be as httle based on a virtue or be deduced from it, as can a 
\nrtue be based on an obhgation 

This argument is m full agreement with that of Cook Wilson with 
regard to the basis of knowledge What Pnehard has done is nothing 
else than to transfer it to the moral sphere Apphed to ethics, it means 
that the obhgation we feel to perform a moral deed spnngs from a 
• Pabbslied in Mtn 4 , 2913 
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consciousness uncontroUed by any reflexion It is an actmty of moral 
thinking that is immediately called forth by the concrete situations 
^vlth which we are confronted Should we, however, doubt whether 
an obhgation is really obligatory and not illusory’, in that case we 
should want a proof, and such a proof could only be furnished by a 
rational deliberation, essentially different from that infallible and 
unreflected origmal consaousness But moral philosophy 'cannot 
satisfy such a demand, and every attempt at satisfying it is bound to 
fail from the very beginrang, seeing that we cannot prove by rational 
means what can only be apprehended directly by an act of moral 
thinking Ethics is dominated from first to last by mtuitiv’e alogical 
judgments of the form “this is right" or "this concrete situation 
obhges us to this or to that way of acting " 

Though Prichard’s article may be said to hav'e the same signifi- 
cance for Ethics as Moore’s famous “Refutation of Idealism”* had 
for Epistemology’, it remained at the tune almost unnoticed Only’ 
after a new advance in the same direction had been made in his 
Inaugural Lecture on Duty and Interest in 192S did the discussion 
start on its course We may deal more shortly with the moral theory 
of E F Camtt,* a writer immediately inspred by Pnchard, seeing 
that It IS (m spite of a cunous disclaimer on the part of his master) 
in essential agreement with the latter s doctnnes, though diffenng 
in single points Even more sharply that Pnchard, Camtt takes to 
task earlier theones hedonist, evolutionist, utihfanan, Kantian and 
idealist alike, as all deluded by that "tgnts fatuusoi moral philosophy” 
— the idea of a summum bcnim As against all these he asserts, like 
Pnchard, the ultimacy of moral obhgation and its utter irredilcible- 
ness to a conception or standard lying outside itself, and the absolute 
impossibility of proving to anybody that he should fulfil his duty 
or that he has any duties to fulfil That duties exist is just as self 
evident as that beautiful thmgs and true judgments exist He further 
draws a sharp division between "nght" as applying to acts and 
“good’ as applying to states or events, and between the "nghfness" 
and the "morality ’ of an act — the latter applying to it only so far 
as the agent believ’cs it to be nght and does it because of this belief 
Finally he insists that the consequences of an action are accidental 
to Its moral w’orth, though not its motives 
Of more weight than Camtt's book and at the same time more 
originalisW D Ross’s J/ic RigAf And /AcCoaf {1930), which immedi- 
ately on its appearance attracted wide attention To-day the author 
passes as the most prominent representative of neo infuitionist 
moral philosophy In his teaching the influence of Pnchard {and 
therefore of Cook Wilson) and of Moore unite— a union from which 
there results a rejection of idealist and teleological admixtures, 

« Published in 1903 » The Theory 0/ ^fc>Talt 
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though this rejection is more latent than openly expressed (perhaps 
owing to the influence of Anstode, to whom Ross has devoted so 
much fine research work) It is further characteristic of him that, 
though, like the remaming thmkers of this group, he carefully avoids 
in his ethical discussions all excursions into metaphysics, he refuses 
to draw any sharp hue of demarcation between the two disciplines 

In his discussion of the nature of “nght" and its relation to the 
“good, ■ there ate three points of importance (i) the sharp distmc- 
tion betw een the two concepts, leading to an almost entire separation , 
(2) the greater ethical relevance of the "nght”, and (3) resulting from 
this Its primacy over the 'good “ As to the first point, he holds that 
neither nght nor good is capable of further definition or denvation 
As to the second, that "nght’* is synonymous with ‘ what is my duty” 
or "What I ought to do,” and thus lies at the very centre of ethics 
As to the third that "good ’ as a moral predicate stands in a rather 
loose connection with ‘Tight.’ owing to the circumstance that what 
It 1$ our duty to do depends only to a certain extent on the good- 
ness oi the things we bring about by our actions 

After distinguishing between ‘act’’ as the change ongmated by 
my acting and ‘action ’ as the doing which onginates a change, and 
which IS always the result of a definite motive. Ross explains that 
"nghf always refers to the act. le to the thing done, whereas 
"morally good” always refers to the action as motived, and that "A 
motive never forms part of the content of our duty if anything is 
certain about morals, that, I think, is certain ” WTience then does 
theobligation arise to perform anyact(forinstancetofullUapromise)? 
The answer can only be as follows from the nature of the act itself 
the fulfilment, eg of a promise springs from no other reason 
than the fact that a promise has been given and that a promise is a 
promise It is this that constitutes the ‘ mtunsic rightness ’ of an act 
From this follows a consequence which is logically unavoidable, 
but ethically very contestable (and has often been contested), 
namely that right acting (perfoimance of duty) may be a morally 
bad action, wrong acting (neglect of duty) a morally good one Ross 
goes even so far as to assert that * nothing that ought to be done is 
ever morally good ’’ 

If the motive does not constitute a cntenon for right acting, m 
what does this cntenon consist ^ Ro«s answers merely m the success 
(or failure) of my action “Success and failure are the only test 
cl tke perionTJsncc of duty " Voes f&is no< mean fftaf the conse- 
quences of an action are after all decisive for its valuation as nght or 
wTong’ On his own premise of the"intnnsicness”of nghtness Ross 
IS bound to deny this, and he finds his way out of the dilemma by 
refusing to separate success and act from each other (as the repre- 
sentatives of the consequential theory do) on the ground that an act 
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does not consist in merely aiming at a change in the state of affairs, 
but m brmgmg about the change de facto The consequences are thus 
draivn, or rather smuggled into the act, and only by this legerdemain 
does he succeed in making them the criterion of right acting Is the 
consequential theory refuted by this? I do not think so Ross only 
circumvents it by a logical artifice, instead of facing it with new 
moral insight 

A similar difficulty attaches to the intuitional factor in Ross’s 
doctnne If I fulfil a given promise and in doing so perform my duty, 
I do something which appears to me right at first sight But this does 
not mean that there is, as the older intuitionism assumed, something 
ike an inborn moral sense on the strength of which we recognize 
certain moral axioms as evident m themselves, but merely that we 
find these axioms evident without any further proof, provided we 
have reached a certain moral matunly Such propositions are not 
susceptible of rational proof, nor do they stand in need of it They are 
just as self-evident as mathematical axioms or logical inferences, 
and are reached not by logical deduction but by intuitive induction 
“The moral order expressed m these propositions is just as much 
part of the fundamental nature of the universe as is the spatial or 
numencal structure expressed m the axioms of geometry or anth* 
metic" This moral self evidence, howe\er, does not extend to all 
right acts or duties, but only to those which Ross calls "frma facie 
right," 1 e general as contrasted with particular duties The former 
are self evident, and therefore known with absolute certainty, whilst 
the latter, as far as they occur in concrete situations, ha\e only 
probable knowledge-value, they ate a matter of mere opinion But 
even m the case ol prma facie duties, there may be a conflict, in 
which case there is no general principle by which we can decide 
which of the conflicting duties is the more obligatory Our duty 
consists m choosing the one which seems to be more “urgent 

In along discussion of the problem of Value Ross agrees with Moore 
m holding that value is a simple quality that cannot be further ana- 
lysed, but that It differs from those qualities which inhere m sub- 
stances inasmuch as it inheres in “objectives’’ — entities of a much 
more complex character than substances — as good in themsehes 
Ross here aligns himself against ail subjectmsm Coming (o the 
question what things are thus intrinsically or by themselves good, 
Ross holds that there are only four things to which this character 
belongs, j e (i) virtue, (2) pleasure, (j) the right apportionment of 
pleasure with regard to virtue, and (4) knowledge (and m a minor 
degree also nght opinion) All the Other goods are reducible to these 
four or to some combination of them If looked at more closely, 
they do not pro\e intrinsic, but purely instrumental, as for instance 
the X’alue which inheres in mateml tlungs 
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We now leave what we call the inner circle of the discussion 
With Pnchard, Camtt and Ross, British ethics entered a new phase 
of its development, connected, it is true, by many a link with the 
traditional Bntish moral philosophy, but standmg out clearly against 
anything in the past as something independent and original From 
them, ethics has certainly received a new impulse, calling forth 
vigorous reactions which are likely to continue in spite of the internal 
instabihty of the whole position In what follows we leave the inner 
circle of the school and deal with some attempts that have come to 
light m the course of a cntical examination of neo mtuitionist ethics, 
wthout pretending to exhaust them 
To the counter movement belongs, first of all, H W B Joseph in 
his book Some Problems in Elhtcs (1931) which, however, is not so 
much a blow dealt to the new intiutionism from without as an 
explosion of it from wathm, seeing that Joseph belongs to Cook Wil- 
son s school of thought, an allegiance that betraj's itself e%’en when 
he passes beyond the position of his master and goes his own way 
This leads in an idealistic direction, and to the explicit demand for 
a metaphysical foundation, involving refutation of all naturalistic 
as well as utiUtanan theories of morals, including Moore s ‘ ideal 
utilitananism " In this way he restores once more the dose connec- 
tion between the ideas of nghtness and goodness, re establishing 
against Ross the value-character of the "right,” as founded ulti- 
mately on the idea of the "good," and thus bringing the two ideas 
once more into organic relations The synthetic character of Joseph's 
thinking thus breaks through ui contrast with the analytical dissec- 
tion which charactenzes the new movement The same may be seen 
in the way he discusses the relation between act and motive If 3x10 
detach the act from the motive, nothmg remains that is ethically 
relevant You leave nothing but a physical relation between the act 
and all that has gone before If we want to find out the reason of an 
obligation, we can neither stop at the act itself nor can we look for 
it in its consequences Goodness lies beyond the particular act in the 
general form of life, as it manifests itself in some commumty, or. as 
Joseph puts it, in a system or ■ structural whole’ that is good The 
good is an element in such an organic whole, it is not a quality of an 
act, but a system or a member of a system As against Moore’s thesis 
that goodness is a simple, undefinable quality, Joseph tries to show 
that it IS the realization of the very nature of the thing to which 
this predicate is attached In this way moral theory approaches 
once more the idea of sell reabzation expounded by Green and 
Bradley as the ultimate standard of moral judgment — the very 
idea against w hich the whole force of the new movement had been 
chiefly directed 

Intermediate between Joseph and the fifth wnter whose contri- 
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bution to this symposium took book-form, several others took part 
m It m articles contnbuted to vanous journals and from Vanous 
pomts of view In a senes of artides “On Right and Good,''* W. G. de 
Burgh maintained a view strongly reminiscent both of Kant and 
Bradley while making certain concessions to mtuitionism. His blow 
differs from Joseph's m coming definitely from outside the movement 
Yet in. the emphasis de Burgh places on the ideas of “right" and 
“duty, ' as more fundamental than that of “good," he approaches 
the position of the mtmtionists, as is further shown by his readiness 
to declare with Kant the autonomy of the moral life To the question 
why we ought to do what ive ought to do, we can answer only "because 
we ought to do it " We are guided throughout by a self evident 
intuition, altogether apart from rational reflection In support of 
this view, de Burgh is ready further to appeal to Richard Price, the 
eighteenth-century moralist, who is considered one of the earliest 
representatives of intmtionist ethics As regards the "good,” while 
It is theoretically sharply distinguished from the nght, it does not 
become clear whether it is ethically as relevant as the right, nor 
even whether it belongs to the ethical sphere at all Wc hear 
little or nothing of good actions, but only of those that are con- 
ducive to good According to this view goodness does not inhere in 
the act itself, but is only an attendant or consequential phenomenon 
of actmg— the subject of a post facto judgment “The judgment of 
moral goodness," we are told "is passed from the standpoint not of 
the man acting, but of himself theoretically reviewing the action, 
as an impartial spectator after the event The strict and concrete 
moral judgment is that of nght ” 

But this IS only one side of de Burgh’s theory We are dnven 
beyond it by the tension between what we really do (and necessarily 
do imperfectly) and the ideal claim of what w e ought to do and what 
it would be the really nght to do This tension grows out of the 
antagonism between the pure form of nghtness and its matenal 
fulfilment m a particular concrete situation We know, it is tme, 
that, under any circumstances, it is nght to do what we intuitively 
conceive to be right But moral life moves in a continual sense of the 
gulf between the ideal claim of the moral law and what it is possible 
to fulfil, between the "ought” and the “is ” We thus become entangled 
m an antinomy which morality itself cannot solve, and recourse has 
to be had to metaphysics and religion as is indicated by the title of 
de Burgh's Gifford lectures » His standpoint thus approaches that 
of A E Taylor as developed m his book TAc FatlA o/a with 

which de Bergh has declared lumself m substantial agreement.! 

> Published m Philosophy, vols v and vi (1930 aod 1931) 

• Recently published Prom Morality to Religion (1938), which appeared too 
late lor me to make use of it S Vide Philosophy, >-ol vi. p ajJ 
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But IS not this to throw intuitionism overboard’ For if that which we 
intuitively recognize to be tight is yet not ultimately right, what 
becomes of our intuitions’ This departure is further confirmed by 
the aim throughout, which is a synthesis of the factors into which 
analysis has resolved the concrete whole to which in the end we 
must return, and shows that the writer's concessions to the new 
movement are merely apparent, and that he is separated from it by 
his own ideahst position 

W A Pickard Cambndge’s contribution entitled "Two Problems 
about Duty”* is ol wholly difieienl tenor He his standpoint 
"ideal Utihtananism" and expounds it in sharp contrast to the new 
doctnnes, suggesting the intention of going back to the point m 
Moore's position at which it parts company with them So far his 
attack IS from w itfun, but just this circumstance increases the interest 
of his contribution From theside of method, with Pickard Cambndge 
analysis reaches its high water mark and exhausts its last possi- 
bilities He himself stnkingly characterizes his procedure as "micro- 
scopic anaiysa " Everything is heie \ooked at as tbiough a magm- 
fying glass so that things become visible which remain conceded 
to the normal eye Fortunately, we are concerned with no complex 
or problematic matters, but with the simplest things of daily life, 
for instance, the question of returning a borrowed book Nevertheless, 
the writer is very skilful in complicating by microscopy so apparently 
simple a matter, splitting up this single action into so many partial 
actions of calculation, execution, and reflexion that m the end one 
hardly knows whether and how far the agent has done (or neglected) 
his duty m returning the book We have here m fact a new form of 
the utilitanans calculus with a new ethical algebra to correspond, 
for which Moore’s method of dissection has clearly stood sponsor 
It is further clear that such a method, if stnctly earned out, is bound 
to come into conflict with the principle of intuition With the 
intuitiomsts, too, analysis plays by no means a small part, but m 
them the incompatibility of the two elements has not openly broken 
out With Pickard Cambndge intuition is overgrown by analysis and 
almost stifled 

Coming to the contents of the theory, duty is identified with nght 
action, but the problem of the relation between "nght” and ' good" 
does not become acute The twonotions stand from the very beginning 
in the definite connexion presenbed by the ideal utilitanan view the 
perfoirnance of duty being taken as synonymous inth the promotion 
of the highest good, which thus comes to be the entenon for nght 
acting The tables are turned, the standard ol moml value bemg 
shifted from rightness to goodness In the place of Ross’s "unpnn- 
cipled intuition,” directing our judgment m a given situation, 
' Published in Afin^, %ol (1933) 
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Pickard-Cambndge sets up a general and constant moral principle 
by which every action can be ]u^ed This is the pnnciple, "that we 
ought always to do what js reasonably calculated to do the most 
good " Seeing, however, that we are not masters oS the success oi 
our actions, it can never be our duty to produce a definite result. 
All we can do is to intend with all our power to bring something 
about The case, frequent enough in ordinary practice, of effecting 
immediately what ue intend to effect, has little interest for this 
writer, and is treated as an exception He is only interested m cases 
where there is the tension between nght action and the prospectne 
situation at which the action aims Thus the following cunous 
situation anses I do this or that Whether somethmg good or some- 
thing bad will come of it lies beyond me and cannot be put to my 
account The outcome may, as matters stand, be so far separated 
from my act that I cannot be made responsible for it. The goal 
pursued may even not be reached at all owing to the interactions of 
other agents \Vhat. then, we ask is ethically relevant’ Pickard- 
Cambndge would answ er neither the right act, nor the consequences, 
but merely the careful review of all the circumstances and, founded 
thereon, the reasonable expectation of realizing the good intended 
But IS this a broad enough basis for moral judgment ’ Is the theory 
in agreement with common sense or with ordinary moral experience, 
as the author would like to make us believe’ Does it really concern 
the man who m a concrete situation is called upon to decide? I 
think we may ansiver all these questions m the negative In active 
life where quick decisions have to be made this elaborate apparatus 
will only become effective m very rare cases It is not even the pro- 
cedure of the moral judgment, but at the most that of the analytical 
observer who examines what has been done with all its effects, 
dissects it into its parts and makes it the subject of a logical exercise 
Ordinary moral experience of the agent as well as of the judge has 
nothing to do with it Sorely Ross's intuitional theory reveals a 
keener ethical insight and stands m closer agreement uith ordinary 
experience 

Space forbids me to do more than mention the contnbutions to the 
discussion of J Gallic in an article on "Oxford Moralists”' and 
P Leon in one on "Rightness and Goodness,*’* both of uhom, 
without committing themselves to metaphysical theory, seek to 
reassert the organic connection between good and nght and through 
it between motne and conduct, and. so far as they do so, definitely 
break with the new intuilionism 

G C Field, m an article on "Kant's Moral Pnnciple/’i makes the 
question of the nature of nghtness and its relation to the good the 

' Philosophy vol vw (1931) * Afinif, ^ol 41 {i93J)- 

J Mind, vol 41 (193*) 
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sole object of study, connecting it Tilth Ross’s doctnne of "prima 
facte nghtness " An action is not nght or WTong because it is this 
particular, unique, individual action, but because it is the expression 
of a universal moral law by which the quality of nghtness is bestowed 
on it Thus universahty is so essential a feature of nght acting that 
we may say all nght actions are capable of universalization, and. 
Vice versa, all actions capable of universalization are nght Only 
when I can wish that somebody else should do the same in similar 
circumstances do I call the action nght In other words To the 
intuitionist point of view Field opposes Kant’s ideahst one, as it has 
found expression m the so called 'pnnaple of pure practical reason” 
"Act only on that maxim whereby thou canst at the same time will 
that It should become a universal law ' This means that an action 
isnotsomethingwhoUyisolalcd.orsomethingentirelyself dependent, 
but that qua action it must be placed from the very beginmng in a 
wider context In his polemic against Ross the author points out that 
nothing IS explained by conceiving prtma facte nghtness as an ulti- 
mate onginal datum of our moral expenence The real problem only 
begins where Ross considers it to be already solved We cannot simply 
accept this ultimate datum as a matter of faith, we must show 
whence the moral quality claimed for the act comes Because it cannot 
inhere in the action as such, and because the consequences of an 
action cannot be taken as (he test of its nghtness, Field argues that 
the real bearer of the moral quality is the general state of mind of 
man as a self-consaous being He tnes to show that certain states 
of mind from which actions anse are under all circumstances and 
necessarily good, others, on the contrary, bad, thus establishing a 
natural relation betiveen good and nght Pritna facte nghtness is a 
denvative from the goodness of that state of mmd from which the 
action we call nght immediately issues But we are not told wherein 
this state of mmd positively consists We are merely told that 
"motive” is too narrow a term for it "Character” seems to be meant, 
but oddly enough Field does not say so and even if he had said so, 
the problem would not seem to be finally solved For character is 
a highly complex and (because of its complexity) a highly problematic 
structure, that cannot be claimed without further proof, and certainly 
not in toto, as the source of the moral quality This notion, no less 
than Ross’s prtma facte nghtness, calls for further explanation 
Yet It bnngs us much nearer the real meaning of the "moral” than 
does the placing of itsirniAy mthe action Asey (with the inluition- 
ists) or in the consequences (with utilitarians and others) So far as 
It goes. It allies Field wuth Joseph rather than with Ross The 
inspiration comes from the side of idealism 

'The same may be said of J. H. Uuirhead, with whom this account 
of the chief contnbutors to the controiersy may be brought to a 
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close In his book Rule and End tn Morals (1933) Miurhead subjects 
the whole movement to an acute cntical examination from his 
own idealist point of view But his cnticisra is combined, it 
may be said at once, with a very sympathetic understanding of 
the intmtiorast contentions He takes the movement as a reac- 
tion against idealist ethics, and the various attacks upon the 
movement as the counter reaction coming from that quarter He 
regards the counter-movement as "a cautious return to the spirit, if 
not to the letter, of the idealist tradition " The support it has met mth 
from several of the wnters already mentioned clearly sboivs that the 
report of the death of British idealism has been very much exag- 
gerated It shows further that idealism, so far as it is alive, has not 
degenerated into barren dogmatism, but that it is ready to make 
concessions and to assimilate modem trends of thought, without 
abandomng its true character Of this tendency Muirhead’s attitude 
is perhaps the best example With certain resen’ations he is willing 
"to recogmze with Pnchard and those who have followed him the 
‘self-evidence’ and the 'immediate apprehension' of our obligations " 
He IS very well aware that m difficult situations we cannot appeal 
to moral philosophy to prove by rational means what we ought to do 
in order to fulfil our duty In such cases we must follow out moral 
instinct So far the intuitive factor in ethics is certainly justified 
Furthennore, he is ready— again with certain provisos— to accept 
Ross’s idea of "prma facte nghtness.’’ nor does he shut his eyes to 
the significance of several of the numerous distinctions and danfica* 
tions brought to light by microscopic analysis After all these and 
other concessions to intuitiomsm, however, the "great but" is forth- 
coming This is the necessity of a revision of the intuitionist position 
on the basis of an ethics that is rooted in a teleological metaphysics, 
and that has grown out of the unity of a philosophical system tVhat 
IS the use of all these minute distinctions, oppositions, comparisons, 
etc, if "their ends hang so to speak loose," and are not fastened 
together in a tight knot ^ Ethics is toosenous a business to be satisfied 
with loose ends Instead of or besides analysis and descnption we 
want unity and system, instead of forgoing all consideration of 
value we want a general theory of values The ultimate tearing 
asunder of good and right would be the end of ethics altogether. 
We must seek the missing link by which these two fundamental 
notions are organically connected and welded together into unity 
It would be just as absurd to break oft the idea of right from its 
roots in a general system of objective values as to separate truth 
from the objective reality to which it refers Ethics cannot get on 
Without metaphj’sjcs. and frequently enough 1 1 w ill also have to appeal 
to religion Whenever we dig deeper, we come up against more 
comprehensive systematic relationships, of which account has to be 
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taken if our analysis is to lead an)rwhere but to mere confusion Is it 
not surprising that the problem of the freedom of the will, for instance, 
has never been senously grappled with by the new theories? 

Thus Muirhead’s revision tends in the direction of a universal 
theory of values or a comprehensive axiology, from which alone an 
answer may be expected to those numerous questions which intuition- 
ist moralists have raised, but not solved And with this all the great 
problems of ethics, which phtlosophut perenms has placed before the 
world in the systems of Plato and Aristotle, of Kant and Hegel, of 
Green and Bradley, come anew into sight and Mill press ever hardly 
upon us, however different the solutions may be which they will find 
in the present or in future time 

The necessity of some such conclusion to the whole discussion may 
be further illustrated from the aftermath of it, as represented by a 
paper, published three years after the appearance of the last-men- 
tioned contribution, by C A Campbell under the title "Moral and 
non-iloral Values"* Among thinkers of the new movement the 
problem of value had been dealt with chiefly by Moore and Ross, 
and It is these with whom Campbell enters into direct contro%ersy 
He distinguishes two mam doctrines m recent theories of value the 
objectmst and the subjectivist According to the former, which may 
be said to have been started by Moore, value (i e goodness) is 
determined as a simple, unana]}'sable and mdeJinable quality that 
inheres m the things we call valuable, according to the latter value 
consists in a relation between valuable things and a mind recognumg 
them to be so Campbell then proceeds to distinguish two groups of 
values moral values, the leading member of which appears to be 
virtue, and the entire group of the non moral values such as truth, 
beauty, friendship, health, pleasure He tnes in some detail to show 
that our reactions to the specifically moral \alue of virtue is quite 
different from our reactions to the others, inasmuch as it alone is 
unrelated to interest or liking and from this difference he derives 
his mam thesis, namely that the subjectivist conception is valid for 
the whole domain of the non-moral values, but fails as regards the 
moral sphere of values This not only does not represent a higher 
rank in a general order but belongs to an altogether different cate- 
gory from all the others However great the measure of truth or 
knowledge that may be attained, it cannot be set against the smallest 
measure of virtue — an opimon the truth of which may justly be 
doubted — seeing that it is impossible thus to split up the realm of 
values into two parts severed ^ an impassable gulf from each other. 
Therealmofi-alues. however we define it, must constitute a continu- 
ous whole However different may be the character of the separate 

• Mind, vol 44 (19J3) 
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members, they are one and all dominated by a single synthetic 
principle m virtue of which they are what they are No value can step 
out of this order wthout losing its value-character moral \’alue 
least of all, if, as I think we must, we are to contmue to assign to it 
the highest rank Failing, as it does, of such a synthesis, Campbell’s 
theory remains, to say the least, incomplete and merely again illus- 
trates the necessity of retnming to the highway of the idealist 
tradition and reonentating oar ethical theory in the direction to 
which more and more clearly this tradition is seen to point. 
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KANT’S CRITICISM OF METAPHYSICS*— I 

W H WALSH. Jf A 

What is the Critique oj Pure Reason about^ The tenninology of the 
\\oik IS so perplexing, its aigamcnl so obscurely expressed, that 
the ordinary reader may be forgiven if he puts it down at the end 
very much in the dark as to what it all means He wiU have seen 
that in it Kant has attempted to establish certain conclusions the 
subjectivity of space and time, the existence and objective vahdity 
of a number of a priori concepts or categones, the falsity of the 
arguments used to defend the metaphysical system most mdely 
favoured in German learned arcles in the eighteenth century, but 
though he has grasped aU this he may yet have failed to make 
sense of the work as a whole It is the old story of not seeing the 
wood for trees, and in this case the fault is more excusable than in 
most, for the individual trees each demand so much attention and 
are so difficult to get round that it is all too easy to forget the very 
existence of the wood At the worst, one may think that there is 
no wood at all, only a miscellaneous ^gregate of individual trees 
which have nothing to do with each other 
Yet this conclusion, if true, would be a strange one, contradicting 
not only common expectation (for it is reasonable to expect that a 
work on which its author spent so much trouble would have a 
unitary theme), but also tbe implications of explicit statements of 
Kant himself The Critique oJ Pure Reason is presumably itself a 
product of pure reason, and pure reason, as Kant is constantly 
telling us,* is a umty , or again, the Critique is a piece of (immanent) 
metaphysics,! and metaphysics, as Kant understands it. is nothing 
if not systematic It is true that Kant says that the Critique is not 
Itself the system of reformed metaphysics which his philosophy is 
to make possible,^ but there is little doubt that the contents of the 
first part of the latter (the metapbysic of nature as opposed to the 
metaphysic of morals) would, if it had ever been written, have 
■ The present paper only deals with Kant s views as expressed in the 
inaugural Dissertalion and tbe first half of tbe Critique of Pure Reason It is 
hoped to follow It with discossioss of the Dialectic and the relevant parts 
of the other two Critiques The writer is much indebted to Professor Paton 
for help over points of detail * E g B xwa. B 766 w A 738 

1 Cf letter to Ilcrz later than May ii, 1781 (Berlin edition. X, ajr). where 
the Critique is said to contain tbe 'metapbysic of metaphysics" (reference m 
\Teeschauwer, La diduchon Iranscendenlale, I. fit) « B 869 ^ A 8i< 
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consisted of little but the conclusions established in its so-called 
"propaedeutic 

It IS the least we can do, then, to assume that the Critique is the 
answer to a single question or set of questions The problem next 
arises what is this question to which Kant’s «ork is the answer^ 
Kant himself says in a passage in the second edition Introduction 
(B 19) "The proper problem of pure reason is contained in the 
question how are synthetic <1 prion judgments possible?” In the 
first edition Preface (A xv»} he says "The chief question is al\^’3ys 
simply this what and how much can understanding and reason 
know apart from all experience?" These two statements are not 
quite alternative formulations of the same problem The second puts 
a general question, which the first particulanzes, and the particu- 
larization IS at the same time a beginning of a solution of the 
difficulty The general question concerns the extent of our a prion 
knowledge it asks what knowledge human beings can acquire 
independently of sense-cxpenence or introspection * Many philo- 
sophers. and particularly w the eighteenth century, have believed 
that there are certain propositions which ue can know to be true 
independently of the evidence of the senses the propositions of 
mathematics and many metaphysical propositions were alleged to 
be of this type Clearly it is important for any philosopher who 
accepts this general position (as Kant does) to ask after the extent 
and nature of our knowledge of these propositions It u this problem 
which Kant has before him throughout the Critique, and if we go 
through the work with some such formula in our minds as "What 
can we know by simply thinking^" or better. "What can we know 
by other means than sense-experience?” we should be able to see 
what it IS about But we shall find that Kant himself is more apt 
to use the other formula. "How are synthetic a priori judgments 
possible?"! and this should be explained In the famous passage in 
the Introduction to the Critique (B 10 *= A 6 ff ) Kant distinguishes 
between two types of judgment, analytic and synthetic Analytic 
judgments are all a priori , they are what we can conclude from the 
judgments we know already by analysing their subject-concepts m 
accordance with the pnnciple of contradiction No analytic judg- 
ment, therefore, gives us new or what might be called "positive 
knowledge "Positive” know'ledge is always expressed in sjTithetic 
judgments Now it is dear that the sort ol knowledge acquired 

I Compare the handbook of metapbi-sics outlined in the latter to Jacob. 
September 11 (?), 1787 IX, 471) Olcontse them ^^ouM also have beenatialjse* 
setting out derivative concepts in such a system (cf B 107 = A 82, B *49 ■* 
A *04), but the genera] framework would have been set by the results of the 
Crili^ue 0/ Pure Reason 

> In the rest of this paper the term "sense-experience” must be taken to 
include introspection 1 B g in Prolegomena | j 
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independently of sense expenence which interests Kant is that 
expressed m synthetic judgments; so that for him the question 
whether we know anything independently of sense-expenence is 
simply the question whether we know any true synthetic a priori 
propositions, since a priori means acquired mdependenfly of sense- 
expenence Kant believes that the answer to this question is “yes”, 
that we know propositions of this sort in mathematics and even in 
physics, the fundamental presuppositions of which are not drawn, 
as are the propositions making up the body of the science, from 
sense-expenence, and that metaphysiaans claun to know proposi- 
tions of this nature also He therefore proposes to set about answenng 
his general question, “\Vhat can we know mdependently of sense- 
expenence’ by asking another question. "What are the conditions 
of our knowing synthetic a priori propositions’" For it seems to 
him clear {and it is surely not an unreasonable position) that an 
investigation of the synthetic a priori knowledge we undoubtedly 
have will throw light on the nature and extent of synthetic a priori 
knowledge in general 

From all this it should be clear that the subject of the Critique 
IS the same as that of so many other philosophical treatises an 
investigation of the sources of knowledge open to human beines 
Only Kant is particularly interested in the suggestion that reason 
or inteUigence is a source of proposiUons which are both true and 
"positive and his mam aim is to estimate the value of this sug- 
gestion That IS why his work is a "cntique of pure reason’'-^ 
cntical estimation of the powers of pure reason, i e of the intellect 
by i^lf The object IS to say what pure reason both can and cannot 
do The existence of certain propositions whose apriority svnthetir 
character, and objective v^dity are aH regarded as certain by Kant 
shows that reason (m a wide, non-techmcal sense) has some powers 
the existence of metaphysics shows that some philosophers daimed 
other, apparently more significant, powers for it As a result of the 
Cri/ijw Kant will be in a position to pronounce on the claim And 
indeed it is to make this pronouncement that the whole inquiry is 
ondmaken Ihe obj„t of the «ork .s to ,h, 

of metaphysics, a science the very concept of which, r " 


SSge! - •»- aoy' toe'aphS 

.«hn.^ pMotopher aod a, an oritoan, ’ 

Sophy h,s chief aim, from the ’sKties onmrds seenuto 
to determme tihether metaphystes m the trai.t.onal sei^rj ™ 
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sible, and, if not, what sort of metaphysics could be legitimate. 
Again and again he discussed points connected with this subject, 
treating of it particularly in the Trautne and the inaug:uraJ Disseria- 
iton His pronouncements in the Critique and the Prolegomena show 
that he thought that metaphysics occupied a quite peculiar position 
among the saences It was a science which "could never cease to 
be in demand,”* a science which responded to a natural want in 
human beings To ehminate metaphysics altogether would be im- 
possible; the most that could be done would be to abolish certain 
illegitimate types of metaphysics, making room for a new "scientific" 
doctrine Is not the aim of the celebrated "Copeniican" revolution 
in philosophy declared to be the setting of metaphysics on the sure 
path of science For a philosopher holding these views the question 
of the possibility of metaphysics could not help but be important 
But quite apart from this professional interest, Kant felt as an 
ordinary man an interest in the fate of metaphysics He was con- 
vinced that there were certain truths or dogmas which it was 
important to maintain the existence of God, the immortality of 
the soul, the freedom of the wUl Now these dogmas were traditionally 
thought to be the proper province of metaphysics, and in it reason, 
m Its capacity as speculative, brought forward arguments for or 
against them In neither case did it do much good to the dogmas 
in question Quite apart from the positive opposition of materialist 
philosophies, the support lent them by rationalist systems of the 
Leibnuian type was of dubious benefit For the rationalists were 
never able to confute their opponents completely, and by claiming 
as they did that our acceptance of the propositions argued for 
depended on the maintenance of their positions they tended to cast 
doubt on our confidence m the truth of (hose propositions If, as 
the traditional metaphysics claimed, these matters were within the 
competence of the theoretical intellect, then it was difficult to 
maintain without fear of contradiction (he existence of God and the 
remammg dogmas It remained, (hen, for anyone convinced of the 
truth of the dogmas to argue that Ibeir acceptance did not stand 
or fall with the success of the intellect in defending them And to 
maintain this point is the aim of Kant's philosophy as a whole 
For Kant's philosophy, in its exaltation of the moral over the 

• ProJ?gotn«>ta Introdnction , c( B *4 

» In all this Kant seems to be speakmff rather loosely VVhat we are all 
interested in are the rjuestiona which metaphysics tradilionally asks about 
the exutence of God, the soul, and so forth But the reformed metaphysics 
which the critical philosophy m to make possible does not treat of such 
subjects to speak roughly, it is the sum of oar synthetic a priori knowledge 
so far as that is not mathematical Its only mention of the traditional topics 
ts to show that they involve questions which from the state of our intellectual 
make-up we are unable to answer 
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intellectual nature of man. is a philosophy which claims spiritual 
worth for all human beings Because of this, and because Kant 
thmks that our moral nature is such that we can see that it necessi- 
tates our beUef m the dogmas m question (for practical purposes 
they are unquestionably true), pretensions to knowledge in this 
sphere must be rejected and room be left for a faith we can all 
share But in order that this position may be established, meta- 
physics in its traditional form, as a science claiming to give us 
knowledge of an mteUigible world, must be shown to be bogus, and 
not until that has been eOected can we rest secure m the possession 
of our dogmas Hence the interest to the plain man of the result, 
if not the details of the Criitqtie of Pure Reason The Criitqiu is 
really a vindication of the plain man as Kant says, the schools 
have to recognize that "they can lay no claim to higher and fuller 
insight m a matter of umversal human concern than that which is 
equally wnthin the reach of the great mass of men (ever to be held 
by us in the highest esteem) '• 

That the determination of the possibility of metaphysics is the 
principal object of the Cri/i^«e of Pure Reason is made plain enough 
in the prefaces to the first two editions, but it is not so obvious 
how this is so when we move on to the mam body of the text In 
the Analytic especially the argument is so difficult that one tends 
to lose sight of Its connection with the rest of the book, and this 
tendency is increased by the interest of the doctnne of the Analytic 
ui itself Thus Kant s attempt to establish the synthetic a pnorx 
character of the general law of causality is treated by most philo- 
sophers as a possible refutation of Hume, yet though this aspect of 
his doctnne was plain enough to Kant himself it is only an inci- 
dental thing about it From the point of view of the whole work 
the mam Kant has to say about the general law of causahty 
IS somethmg over which he is in agreement wth Hume that it is 
only valid in the co-ordination of sense-data,* and that therefore 
the concept of cause could not be applied to the determmation of 
objects m general, as it was by the traditional metaphysics Again, 
in the Transcendental Deduction, the working out of the argument 
from the umtar^’ character of the self to the necessary apphcabihty 
of the categoncs distracts attention from the aU-impiortant con- 
clusion which Kant is seeking to establish that the categories, 

• B xxxiu Kants position ts obviously closely analogous to that of 
theologians and Christian philosophen who have sought to discredit intel- 
lectual proofs of the dogmas of religion so that they nay fall back on the 
(intellectually impregnable) evidence of revelation to maintain them But 
no one would claim that Kants is a religious philosophy except in a very 
wade sense Cf Hume, rrfafi«, p 211 (^Iby Bigge) 
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though objectively valid, i e related to an object, are related only 
to a phenomenal object and are valid solely in reference to sense- 
expenence It would of course be wrong to say that Kant does not 
emphasize this conclusion,' but one is apt, in one's concentration 
on the details of the argument, to lose sight of it, or at least to 
assign to it less importance than it deserves 
For these reasons it seems worth while to re-state the doctrine of 
the Aesthetic and Analytic from the point of view of the work as a 
whole, keeping in mind Kant's preoccupation with the problem of 
the possibility of metaphysics A re-statement of this kind should 
be of interest not only historically (from the point of view of KantLm 
exegesis) but also (more important) philosophically For Kant^ 
theory is one which philosophers must at least take seriously; ahd • 
the question of the possibility of metaphysics remains a living issue 
in philosophy, as recent discussions have shoivn A good case can 
be made out for the view that Kant’s position over the synthetic 
a prion propositions of “pure physics" is a sounder one than that 
adopted by contemporary positivists, though it is possible to accept 
it ivithout rejecting the positivist Mew of "transcendent” meta- 
physics, provided that, m addition to accepting Kant’s contentions 
in the Analytic, we are in general agreement with his conclusions 
m the Dialectic and over the nature of the implications of moral 
expenence * But even if we differ from Kant here and argue for the 
existence of a faculty of reason which can legitimately metaphysicirc, 
as Hegel does, the results of the Analytic, showing that under- 
standing at least is not a metaphysical faculty, will none the less 
be important 


Perhaps the best means of approach to the Critique is to see it as 
at once an elaboration ol and contrast with the inaugural Dissertation 
“on the form and pnnciples of the sensible and intelligible world" 
of 1770 i The Dissertation is particularly instructive if we sec in the 
Critique an examination of the possibility of metaphysics in the 
sense of a science professing to give us information about a rcility 
not knowable in sensc-expenence, since the possibility of a meta- 
physics of this kind IS explicitly argued for m it Morcos cr, the mam 
argument used to support this position is that we arc undoubtedly 

* n p n 178 = A 139 

* Provided, that is that w e do uot interpret moral and religious experience 
as a source of metaph)$ica] knonledgr 

> A letter of Kants to Herr, May i, 1781 fX. *49). announces the im- 
pending publication of the Crih^tu and says that it bnngs to completion 
the senes of meditations undertaken 10 common since the defence of the 
pttserlalicm (reference in Meeschauwer. t»p «/, f. 134) 
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in possession of certain a pnort concepts, and these are just the 
later categones When we remember that the mam point of the 
Analjdic is to show that these concepts, though nathout question 
a prion and in our possession, nevertheless are only concepts of a 
(phenomenal) "object in general” and are without meaning except 
m reference to sense expenence. ne are not likely to under-estunate 
the importance of the Disiertation 

In the Dtsseriaiion Kant combines the view that the senses only 
give us knowledge of appearances (since what we know through the 
senses is characterized by the lonn(s) of time (and space), and tune 
and space are subjective ways of our perceiving, > with the conten- 
■Uon that metaphysics, m the traditional sense, is possible Thus we 
have in the Dissertation an assertion of what was later to be the 
substance of the Aesthetic, but there is nothing directly correspond- 
ing to the Analytic and Dialectic, or rather, though there are 
passages from which these sections plainly developed, their content 
IS strikingly different from the parallel chapters m the Critique Yet 
Kant IS already convinced of two pomts which were to be funda- 
mental in the later work (i) that metaphysics, if there is such a 
thing, IS a non-empincal science,* and (ii) that the only world with 
which we can be directly acquainted (which we can "intuit’’) is that 
we know through the senses) In the Critique itself these proposi- 
tions are combined with one other — that all knowledge contains a 
sense element (an element of "mtuitioQ") — to demonstrate the 
impossibility of transcendent metaphysics, but in the Dissertaiion 
this third proposition is not accepted and the conclusion not drawn. 
The reason for this already referred to, is that we are in possession 
of certain purely a prion concepts,* and by means of these we can 
have, not indeed an "intuitjon’’ of thin^ intellectual but a "sjm- 
bolic knowledge’’ of them $ Hence we do have some means (though 
not the best we could wish for) of getting beyond the evidence of 
the senses, and metaphysics is, in pnnople at least, possible 

The position argued for here is one familiar enough m the history 
of philosophy Its af&nity with views like those of Plato, for example, 
IS obvious, so much so that one commentator has seen m a study 
of Plato in the years immediately preceding 1770 the inspiration of 
the Dissertation * It amounts to a denial of empmcism on the ground 
that the first premise of empmcism is false Not all our knowledge 

« Cf especially j| 13 fl 

> § 8 "No empincal principles are to be found in metaphysics " 

1 § 10 tnti i J8 

t § 10 Presumably the meaning is that though we cannot know an mtel 
Lgible world (a world of thmgs m themselves { 4) m its individual detad, 
we can know it through "universal concepts m the abstract," le have 
insight into its genera] nature 

♦ M Wundt. Kant «ts Afitapfcysiker. qntited by Weescbauwer, I, 66, 148 
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IS drawn from sense-expenence besides the "way of the senses” 
there is a "way of the intellect.” and the suggestion with Kant, as 
with other philosophers, is that the “way of the intellect" is the 
true road to knowledge (or rather, the road to true knowledge). 
Metaphysics gives us knowledge of a non-sensible world, its sole 
instrument bemg the intellect; and metaphj'sics is "queen of the 
sciences ” This is surely a respectable position, even if we think it 
false, and its details should be worth investigation 
Unfortunately, the details as put foni-ard by Kant in the Disserta- 
tion are disappointingly vague, and it is here that the supenonty 
of the more carefully worked-out position of the Critique is most 
evident Kant begins {§ 5) by remarking that the "intellect”' has a 
twofold use logical and real The logteol use of the intellect is con- 
cerned wth the subordination and companson of concepts and 
pnnciples according to the law- of contradiction This is an activity 
common to all sciences What seems to be referred to is (1) the 
formation of concepts, (11) the grouping of subordinate and co- 
ordmate concepts . (m) the grouping of principles The result, at any 
rate in the sphere of phenomena, is that out of apparentia comes 
expenentia, i e (presumably) an orderly world » For these operations 
something given is a prerequisite, and the intellect operates on these 
data But m its real use the intellect does not operate upon but 
Itself originates concepts There are m the intellect, according to 
this view, certain pure concepts of "things or relations” (§§ 5, 6. 23), 
and these the intellect can discover by reflection on its owti opera- 
tions on the occasion of expencnce (§ 8) Kant gives as instances of 
such concepts "possibility, existence, necessity, substance, 

cause, etc , mth their opposites or correlatives " 

' InielUctus This is the word equated by Baumgarten , § 402) with 
ViTstand, whilst ratio is Virnunft 640) Dut neither in Bautngartrn nor 
in Kant’s waugural Dtsseilolton la the critical distinction between the two 
faculties to be found ' Intellect” m the Dissertahon, as in normal English, 
covers both Vtrsland and Vetnunf! 

* Vlecschauwer (op (tl , 1 157, 204-6) agreeing with Rich! and 'V undt, 
sees in the uius logicus of the intellect ui the Dissertation the nucleus of the 
mature transcendental deduction If this means that the procedure of the 
intellect so far as it operates logically » conceived in 1770 as analogous to 
that of the understanding as a "transcendental” faculty in the doetnne of 
the CrUujut, that does not seem to be true The logical use of the intellect 
IS nearer the logical use of understanding in 1781 something which holds 
good in all sciences (and thereJore presumably in metap‘n)-sics ilsell) It 11 
doubtful whether Meesebauwer is right in sa}ing (p 137) that the concepts 
on which the intellect operates in its kattcal use are all drawn Irom the Knses 
Kant does not say this, but merely that all the concepts must be gts en , the 
source need not be speeified The real use of the intellect seems to t* the 
source of the categones but to all appearances ICant bad not yet rraJued 
the need of a uansceadental deduction of pore concepts 
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Now already in 1770 Kant had come to realize that to grant the 
existence of certain a ^rion concepts or (to use a more general word) 
representations did not necessarily mean that we have insight into 
an intelligible world For non-empmcal representations can fulfil 
one of two possible parts They may give us genuine knowledge of 
a reality other than that we know m sense-experience or they may 
be merely a pnon forms for the co ordination of sense data This 
second alternative is that which Kant adopted in the Dissertation 
over the a prion representations of time and space Our knowledge 
of space and tune in general (as opposed to our knowledge of par- 
ticular spatial and temporal situations) is not drawn from expe- 
nence, space and time are a priori representations with which we 
are endowed But that docs not mean that we possess in them a 
source of knowledge other than sense-expenence For space and 
time, though a prion, are only <1 prion forms of human sensibility, 
1 e subjective ways of our perceivmg We group all phenomena m 
time and all the data of the outer senses in space, and in this 
operation time and space are presupposed But they are only pre- 
supposed as subjective forms apart from data which must Mways 
come from the senses they are empty Thus neither tune and space, 
nor the science of mathematics, which is ’ about time and space, 
have any metaphysical value » 

There remain the purely intellectual concepts In the Dissertation 
Kant unhesitatingly plumps for the view that these have what 
might be called, following Vleeschauwcr, an “ontological function — 
that 18 to say, that they are a source of knowledge other than sense- 
expenence and in fact give us insight into an intelligible world of 
things in themselves The pure mtellectual concepts are declared 
(§ 9) to play a dual part First they serve to expose the shortcomings 
of sensible concepts they show that the senses only give us know- 
ledge of appearances and thus prevent our making the sensible the 
measure of true reality But they are only able to perform this 
critical function because of their other, dogmatic use For, secondly, 
the pure mtellectual concepts “issue m some pattern, which is con- 
ceivable only by the pure mtellect and is the common measure of 
all things so far as real This pattern — perjeclio noumenon — is per- 
fection either in the theoretical or m the practical sense In the 
former case it is the supreme being, God, in the latter, moral 

■ The concept ofoumber.tbe basis of anthmetic is declared 
\ 12 to be intellectual (though cf 1 23) but to demand for its actualization 
in the concrete the auxiliary nobons of tune and space (in the successive 
addition and juxtaposition of a plondity) " On the connection of time and 
arithmetic see Kemp Smith's conminitaTy to the Criii^ue, pp 128-34 Kant 
does not mention algebra in the Dissertation For bis view of it m the Crtlique 
see Paton Kani s MeUiphysic of Expenenct, I, pp 157-8 
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perfection ’ (§ g) It is not altogether easy to say how much is meant 
by this (to us) curious language, but it must mean at least that our 
mtellect gives us some sort of knowledge of what later philosophy 
would call an Absolute, and that this implies that the pure inteh 
lectual concepts constitute a source of knowledge distinct from 
sense expenence The dogmatic use of the pure intellectual concepts 
IS, presumably, metaphysics, though that science is defined (§ S) as 
“that part of philosophy which contains the first pnnaples of the 
use of the pure intellect.” There is a science propaedeutic to this 
whose aim it is to bring out the distinction between sensible and 
intellectual knowledge, and Kant say^ that the Gisserlahon itself is 
a specimen of (rather, an essay in) that science (t5i</ ) 

If we ask what all this amounts to, the answer is quite simple 
We know in sense-expenence a world which is investigated (a) as 
to its matter, in the empirical sciences, (^) as to its form, in mathe- 
matics But over and above this we are possessed of a distinct source 
of knowledge in certain intellectual concepts which are part of our 
mental equipment These give us insight into another world, a world 
not of appearances but of rcahty (§4). and because of this another 
saence is possible This saence is metaphysics, the culminating point 
of which IS the attaimng of a conception of God > 


Both the most mtercstmg and the least satisfactory thing about 
the inaugural Dtsserlaiton is the doctnne of the real use of the 
intellect Two things about the work immediately stnke readers 
familiar with the Critique the "ontological ' function of the pure 
intellectual concepts, and the Jack of anything to correspond to the 
critical distinction bctvvecn understanding and reason The pure 
concepts ated in §5 are all concepts of the understanding m the 
later sense, and unless Kant’s saying that the intellect originates 
concepts of "things or relations * points to it, there seems to be no 
hint of the future faculty of reason J Again, unless the «ji« logicus 
of the inteUect foreshadows if, there is no antiapation of the neces- 
sary co-operation of sense and thought in knowledge Instead of 
these doctnnes we have simply a crude afTirmation of the distinction 
between the senses and the intcUoct and a theor>’. by no means 
worked out in detail, of how the one gi\cs us knowledge of appear- 
ances, the other of things m themselves 

• We are also said to know tnoral coaeepts through the pure infelJi-ct 
(I 7) The likeness of the general tbeor> lo the Cartesian doctnne of innate 
ideas IS sinking * terum itl trsf’Ktuum" (f j) 

J On the other hand, since the intellect of the DintrUhoH is <-isenlu!Iy 
mctaphj-sical it is precisely what reason pretwwls to lie in ihe CnI fur As 
alrrad> »aid. * intellect ’ covers txjtb reason and tmderstmding 
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In the Cnitque all this is changed, and it is with the working out 
of one part of the change — that affecting the concepts of the under- 
standing — that we are chiefly concerned at present The teaching 
of the CnUque is that the eiostence of a priori concepts cannot be 
used to prove the conclusions th^ are alleged to prove m the 
Dissertation, wath the result that metaphysics must be declared to 
be impossible Thus the Critique supplies, as it were, a commentary 
on and a refutation of the most striking contention of the Disserta 
tion But because of the all important distmction between under- 
standmg and reason, the overthrow of metaphysics in the Critique 
IS accomplished in two parts in the Analytic, where the concepts 
of the understandmg are treated of, and in the Dialectic, where the 
ideas of reason are dealt with As it turns out, the claims of reason 
to he a metaphysical faculty are thought by Kant to be greater 
than those of understanding, but there is always a suggestion, as 
the existence of the Dissertalion shows, that the concepts of the 
understandmg have metaphysical value ' Since at present our object 
IS to trace the development of the discussion of the possibility of 
metaphysics in the first half of the Critique, consideration of the 
ideas will here be omitted 


It iviU not be necessary to spend any great time over the Aesthetic, 
since the arguments there us^ by Kant are virtually identical with 
those put fon^ard in corresponding sections of the inaugural 
DisserleUion Once more we have a theory which asserts both the 
apriority and subjectivity of tune and space Space 'and tune are 
a priori representations they are the presuppositions of the sort of 
experience we have rather than somethmg w e leam from expenence. 
but they are also forms of our sensibility, ways in which we neces- 
sarily perceive the data of the senses It follows not only that space 
and time have no metaphysical value, but that anything connected 
with space and time cannot have metaphysical importance For 
metaphysics if there is such a thing, must be non empirical, i e 
must have some other source than sense expenence We shall see 
that the pomt about the fatal nature of a connection with space 
and time is important in relation to Kant's doctnne of a prion 
concepts 

It must be confessed that the argument of the Aesthetic has only 
a minor philosophical importance nouada>s The doctnne of the 
subjectivity of space and tune remains important, but the position 
that space and time might be both a priori and of metaphysical 
I’alue can hardly be taken senously Thus so far as the Aesthetic 
argues against a metaphj’sical conception of space and time, it is 
Cf also e g B 87-5 = A 63 and Prolegomtnit, 1 33 
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not likely to be confuted On the other hand, so far as in the 
Aesthetic Kant is concerned to put forward a philosophy of mathe- 
matics {as he does for geometry at least in the "transcendental 
exposition of the concept of space”), his theory is based on what 
seems to be an antiquated view of the nature of that saence 
Philosophical theones of the nature of mathematics which start, as 
Kant's does, from the view that the science has some special con- 
nection with space and time cannot be valid, since it is now reason- 
ably clear that mathematics is not “about" space and time at all 

Nevertheless, there is a point about Kant's theory of mathematical 
propositions which remains instructive Mathematics is held to 
concern itself with the "pure manifolds" of space and time That is 
to say, mathematics describe the essential nature of space and time 
when abstraction is made from all concrete spatial and temporal 
situations But because of this element of abstraction mathematical 
propositions do not say anything about the world of fact, even the 
sensible world of fact They merely enunciate laws which anything 
which falls within that world must obey They may therefore be 
described as propositions which prescribe to expenence, apart from 
this reference to expenence they are empty of real significance, It 
IS true that the pure mathematician continues to be interested in 
them, but then he is not specially concerned, as a pure mathe- 
matician, with the question of whether mathematical propositions 
give us knouUdge 

This theory of the presenptive* character of mathematical pro- 
positions has a ment which raises it above the rest of the Aesthetic 
It not only gives what seems to be a true account of the nature of 
mathematical propositions, but is also suggestive in connection with 
the rest of our synthetic a pnon knowledge » Tor it shows that a 

• It must not be tbought that the ose ©I this word here and later implies 
agreement with Professor C I Lewis’s view of the arbitrary character of 
a priori propositions 

> Of course it is widely held that mathematical propositions are not 
synthetic but anab-tic The reason for this is that all the propositions of a 
given mathematical system can be deduced from a number of pnmary 
propositions together with the definitions of a number of pnmary concepts, 
by aid ol the law of contradiction alone But this does not prove that the 
pnmary propositions and definitions are not themselves synthetic, and if 
they are so is the body of the science That they are seems to be a reasonable 
rjew. sif>ce‘ C'tlwwise jr w hard to ace what inlmoal aigBifirance the ayslrm 
could have or what would diflerentlate U from any other similar 5>-stem 
It would be like a set of trucks without an)thing to set It in motion 
Cf Kant Prolegomena. { a "A synthetic proposition can indeed be com- 
prehended according to the law of contradiction but only by presupposing 
another sjmthetic proposition from which it follows " Kant himself, of 
course believes that mathemalieal propositiont are not only thus sj-nthetic 
by derivation but also in their own nght. bat In this he seems to be mistaken 
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body of propositions which are both a prion and synthetic may 
nevertheless be only a body of prescriptive propositions, and thus, 
while not drawn from, may be m relation to, sense expenence Kant 
no doubt errs m thmking that there is a speaal connection between 
mathematics and space-time expenence, le in thinking that, in 
terminology which will be expired later, mathematical proposi- 
tions are specially rather than generally prescriptive Mathematics, 
in fact, does have some sort of metaphysical significance, since, in 
Leibniz's language, it is true for all possible worlds But that does 
not mean that by itself mathematics is any adequate basis for 
metaphysics, you cannot say anythii^ very significant about an 
intelligible world by knowng that mathematical propositions are 
true of It All this, as we shall see, throws light on the metaphysical 
value of another set of prescnptive propositions 

(To be concluded) 
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PLATO'S PRESENTATION OF INTUITIVE 
MIND IN HIS PORTRAIT OF SOCRATES 

K \V WILD 

It has been said that in Plato the intuitive mode of recemng 
knowledge is accepted impbcitly. and that it is left to Aristotle to 
make a clear-cut ^stmction between Intuition and Reason 
This may be true and yet leave Plato as the great classic exponent 
of an intuitional doctnne, since a clear-cut distinction must (as far 
as expenence has yet taken us), be largely theoretical Plato (outside 
pohtics) always, or nearly always, makes expenence the foundation 
ol his theones, and is willing to face its limitations, even though such 
an attitude puts clear cut distinctions beyond his reach 
But that the distinction was not explicit in Plato's own mind 
I find hard to believe and I suggest that, m his portrait of Socrates, 
Plato deliberately attempts to show us a mind eminently reasonable, 
pre eminently noble, and fundamentally intuitive He, it stems to 
me, does this partly because of the fascination that Socrates’ mind 
had for him, partly because he himself was profoundly puarled, and 
partly out of sympathetic fellow feeling 
However we may understand the theones of the early dialogues as 
being those of Socrates as distinct from those of Plato, as showing 
the development of Plato’s own views, as giving the vanous points 
of view of vanous philosophers and schools of philo'Ophy, or even 
as isolated attacks on isolated problems, we must come away from 
a reading of them with our minds full ol the personality of Socrates 
\Mien we amve at the later dialogues and the Laws the case is 
diflerent W'e can see that their author is a man w ho can sympathize 
with his own Socrates and has points m common with him, but 
the Socratic personality disappears with the Socratic figure, and, 
perhaps, even a little before, and, along with it go the 'Ideas' and 
most of the emotion that gives a great part of their charm to the 
early dialogues, for, as Plato grows less and less intuitive so he gets 
less and less feeling, into hi» WTiting^ and. in the end fpcrhapsl Jess 
and less v alue from his pure reason 

Socrates, then may be regarded as an artistic creation whose 
inspiration may’ have been an actual living being, or, perhaps, a 
glimpse into the very essence of man's psyxht. or a metaphysical 
puzzle, or, as in so many of the greater works of art, a union of the 
three Tliere is no doubt, however, that Plato meant his portrait 
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of Socrates to be taken senoudy, and. to my mind, bttle doubt that 
his work of art was used by Plato himself to portray a mind whose 
nature was intuitive and whose aspirations were rationahstic one, 
therefore logical enough to resent a mixture it could not under- 
stand and consequently could not acknowledge 


It IS, of course, a vexed question whether any mind is intuitive, 
as distinct from rational, and, in calhng Socrates intuitive I do not 
mean to assume the solution of that problem, but rather to indicate 
the type of mind which has given nse to it The most outstandmg 
examples are the mystic and the artist, and Socrates is interesting 
in both these aspects His inclusion among the great mystics of the 
world IS superfiaally easy to justify by illustration though the 
psychological meaning of the tenn is dtfhcuH to explain His attitude 
to art IS far more controversial, but, perhaps, ultimately easier of 
understanding 


First then Is Socrates a mystic^ And if so does he realize his own 
nature and accept, or approve of it^ And what does Plato think on 
the matter’ 

There is no doubt at all that Socrates had many of the external 
signs common to mystics Rationahsts suggest that his 'daemon' 
was perhaps, just an exhibition of Socratic humour, a ruse adopted 
by him and understood by his fnends when he wished to avoid an 
explanation or was unable to give one This theory, however, seems 
to me quite untenable His 'sign' is mentioned over and over again 
from the earhest to the latest of the Socratic dialogues in the 
Euthydemus, the Eulhyfhro the RepuUic, the Ehaeirus, the Apology 
and the Theaeletus, and sometimes with the greatest senousness, as 
in the last three cases and especially in the Apology, where Socrates 
explains the negative nature of the warmng occasionally gi\ en to him, 
yet not given to him when he entered the judgment hall where he 
was to be condemned to death "Hitherto the familiar oracle wnthin 
me has constantly been m the habit of opposing me even about 
tnfles, if I was going to make a shp or error about anything , and 
now as j ou see there has come upon me that which may be thought, 
and IS generally believed to be, the last and worst evil But the 
oracle made no sign of oppasUinuL, either as. I was feav’.vg mj Woe* 
and going out in the morning, or when I was going up into this 
court, or while I ivas speaking, at anything I was going to say, and 
jet I have often been stopped in the middle of a speech, hut now 
m nothing I either said or did touching this matter has the oracle 
opposed me What do I take to be the explanation of this’ I will 
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tell you I regard this as a proof that what has happened to me is a 
good, and that those of us who think that death is an e\nl are in 
error This is a great proof to me of what I am sajnng, for the cus- 
tomary sign would surely have opposed me had I been going to 
evil and not to good '*' 

His irony does not, indeed, fail him during his trial this, howeier, 
IS not Socratic humour but Socratic earnestness 
Earlier m the Apology he describes his ‘oracle’ as a 'voice,’ and his 
admission here of its habit of interference on tolling occasions adds 
to our conviction that he is speaking, to the best of his abihty, with 
scientific accuracy, and that he is descnbmg a psychological pheno 
menon emanating from imagery of the auditory type, occurring in 
a highly imaginative mind Such sudden decisions that the whole 
conglomeration of arcumstances renders any particular action 
undesirable often go by the name of intuition, whatever their real 
nature may be, and have a more or less miraculous aura to those w ho 
experience them, as well as to others 
Socrates was subject to trances, another common feature of 
mystical expenence It is true that only in the Symposum does 
Plato tell us this, but, on the other hand, this very fact seems to 
show us that Plato is deliberately drawing a portrait, for not only 
do the circumstances of the Symposium itself provide an actual 
example of a trance, but the fact is mentioned that Socrates’ faml* 
liars are accustomed to them, and that they do not. as a rule, last 
long The same dialogue records (through the mouth of Alcibiades) 
a more prolonged instance 

"One morning he was thinking about something which he could 
not resolve, and he would not give up. but continued thinking from 
early dawn until noon — there he stood fixed in thought, and at 
noon attention was drawn to him, and the rumour ran through the 
wondenng crowd that Socrates had been standing and thinking 
about something ever since the break of day At last, in the evening 
after supper, some lonians out of curiosity (I should explain that 
this was not m wanter but in summer) brought out their mats and 
slept m the oj>en air that they might watch him and see whether 
he would stand all night There he stood all night as well as all day 
and the following morning, and with the return of light he offered 
up a prayer to the sun and went his way 
In neither of the cases recorded does Socrates’ 'fit of aZistraction' 
seem to be relevant to the matter in hand In the first case it is not 
he but Eryximachus who suggests the subject of conversation after 
Socrates has come to himself, and. in the latter, the business in hand 
IS a military campaign, not a philosopliical discussion 
The abstraction, then, is not necessarUy an attempt of the mind 
Apd , 40<J • Symp , 3toc. 
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to isolate itself while solving a mental or moral problem, though 
this is a possible explanation It may. of course, be cataleptic m 
nature, but, whether or no, it is a typical mystical expenence, 
dehberately recorded and vividly described by Plato in the dialogue 
which best of all, better even than the Phaeio or the Crito or the 
Apology, gives us our notion of Socrates 
It may even be surmised that Plato ivrote the Symposium with 
the intention of emphasizing this mystical tendency in Socrates the 
whole dialogue is less logical more aesthetically and morally emo 
tional in its appeal than the others The person and wisdom of 
Diotima, the prophete^ (Taylor thinks probably a real person), the 
reverence paid to her by Socrates, the mythical trend of nearly all 
the speeches on Love, and the gradual nse m their spiritual level, 
leading up, in spite of the artistic break made by the entrance of 
Alcibiades to the apotheosis of Socrates, give the impression that 
Plato, while maintaining and even amplifying the idea he has already 
given us of his master, deliberately designs once at least to empha 
sue this particular side of hu character 
While noting the personal and physical ways and habits of Socrates 
It may be well to remember the kind of people with whom he hked 
to be and with whose ideas he was m sympathy He tells us, as do 
his friends, over and over again, that it was the young and the 
fair that attracted him and were attracted by him and this seems 
true enough, though how seriously we must take his account of his 
emotion at the first sight of Charmides, that so beautiful boy, is 
questionable It is more than possible that he is describing (as he 
frequently does) m his own person the emotions he observes m 
others His kindly raillery of the foppish Phaedrus is obvious, but 
there IS genuine emotion when his fingers linger m Phaedo's 'fair 
locks '• 

\Vhile attaching a certain \alue to these assertions, we must 
remember that twice he dehberately repudiates the idea that it is 
physical beauty that he admires His rejection of the beautiful 
Alcibiades is amusing "You have indeed an elevated aim if what you 
say IS true, and if there really is in me any power by which you may 
become better, truly you must see m me (Mem high-stomached, 
goggle-eyed, snub-nosed) some rare beauty of a kind infinitely 
higher than that I see in you And if. seeing this, you mean to share 
with me and to exchange beauty for beauty, you ivill ha\e greatly 
the advantage of me, you will gam real beauty m exchange for 
appearance — gold in exchange for brass *’* 

In the Theaeteius, presumably wntten many jears later, Socrates 
IS made to evaluate m the same style though from the opposite 
standpoint "You are a beauty, Theaetetus, and not ugly as Theo- 
* 896 'Symp. 2 iZd. 
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donxs was saying, for he who utters the beautiful is himself beautiful 
and good 

Plato was young himself when he walked and talked with Socrates, 
and himself experienced the kindness, generosit}', and sjunpathy of 
the older man towards the joong, and, probably, also remembered 
Ills o^vn contemporaries in a manner not quite proportionate to their 
value in the eyes of Socrates, or to the time he spent on them The 
names of the dialogues, however, indicate that Socrates found 
greater interest in men more nearly his own contemporaries or in his 
elders Cntias, Laches. Protagoras, Cnto, Parmenides, and in those 
named after younger men the interest m the hoi's or their opinions 
IS rarely prolonged but turns to some more mature philosopher, or 
to Socrates' own theones In the Theaeittus, for example, where the 
youth in question is particularly noble and gifted, Theodorus, the 
elderly mathematician, takes as big a part in the actual conversation, 
and It IS largely the theones of Protagoras and tho>e of a still earlier 
generation of philosophers that are discussed 

I emphasize this not because I am blind to the charm of Socrates' 
connection with the "young and noble and fair." but because his 
connection with older men and their ideas brings out more dearly 
the mystical side of his nature He seems to tale particular pleasure 
in the company of the Pythagoreans, and to examine inth respect 
and attraction their philosophy or the philosophy of those even 
distantly connected with them some of the younger men present 
at his death and who had, therefore, the pniiJege of his latest ideas 
and speculations, were Pythagoreans, he recounted tnj’ths or made 
up mythical stones m the Pythagorean style, his tendency to a 
belief in the transmigratiort of the soul — a Pythagorean doctnne — la 
obvious Now Pythagoras was himself a mystical figure, and his 
school with Its doctnnes and initiations and strong religious bent, 
was highly mystical m character 

Then again, of nobody except Diotima the prophetess does 
Socrates speak with such reverence as he does of "Pannenidcs, 
venerable and awful , him I should be ashamed to approacli 
in a spint unworthy of him I met him when he was an old man and 
I was a mere youth, and he appeared to me to have a glorious depth 
of mind Now Parmenides taught the reaLly of the absolute and 
the mere appearance of the particular, groping towards the 'One' 
while disregarding the ‘Many’ Socrates, 1 think, never quite gave 
himself up to this view, but he reverenced Parmenides as he detested 
the materialists 

Socrates Now, by the uninitiated I mean the people who bclicse 
in nothing but what the) can ImM fast in their hands and who 

• TMeJd, iSiC • liy 
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wiU not allow that action and generation and all that is in- 
visible can have any real e^astence 
Theaetetus Yes, indeed, Socrates, they are very stubborn and 
repulsive mortals 

Socrates Yes. my boy, outer barbarians * 

A longer passage m the Sopktst* confirms this view as does the 
attack on the relativist philosophy of Protagoras in the Theaetetus, 
and Socrates' sympathetic description of the practical inability of 
the philosopher to make a material success of the world — a descrip- 
tion twice given 3 

All these preferences emphasize rather than prove the mystical 
leanings of Socrates 

The sarrte is true of the many and various indications throughout 
the early dialogues of Socrates' interest in the apparently super- 
natural, at the one extreme and the purely spiritual at the other 
The vision of the woman 'fair and comely * wluch appeared to him 
in a dream the night before his death his trouble at the neglect of a 
dream that bade him 'make music',* the 'gifts of prophecy'* which 
he claims, and his own prophecies which Euclides noted, after his 
death as having been fiilfllted.7 his claim to being a divuier, "though 
not a very good one ' ,* and, most important of all his practi^ 
(though not theoretical) certamty of the existence of a soul 

All these dearly add to the claims of those who consider Socrates 
to be a typical mystic, and we may add quite a number of mlaor 
attributes as, for instance, his mistrust of the senses and the body 
generally,* his feeling of having received a special call or mission, 
his conviction of his unworthmess and of the necessity for purifica- 
tion, his waienng vision, all of which are abundantly clear through- 
out the Apology where we may well compare him with one of the 
Hebrew prophets 

Nevertheless. Socrates does not seem to me to be a mystic in any 
thorough sense of the term any more than is Spinoza A mystic 
must surely have supreme faith in his revelation and hold the 
findings of reason in relative contempt Though it is true, as the 
references above have made clear, that practically Socrates does 
sometimes give so great weight to his unreasoned convictions as 
to follow their counsel even when unsupported by reason, yet his 
life's work was to apply reason to the notions that men commonly 
accept unexammed and to teach his followers that only with the 
sanction of reason w ere they to be accepted Indeed, this is what he 

^ Theael 155* * SopAisI, 246-8 

1 Gorg\as, 511-2 and Theatt , i73it-i75& < Cnt , 44a 

S Pkatdo. 61a * Jbi4 . 856 » TAeaet , ia,ic 

« Phaidrus. 3ijc * PtpuUtt, Bk II. 476, Thtael , 155-8 
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has taught the thinking viorld ever since If he has a divine mission, 
it IS to act as the gad-fly, reason, forcing men to clarify their ideas 
This IS clear throughout theie«/KWicas well as the Apology "Ought 
not the rational pnnaple, which is wise, and has the care of the 
whole soul, to nile’‘*« 


Socrates, then, seems to have appeared to Plato as a thinker 
influenced to a quite extraordinary degree by non rational con- 
viction, yet giving his personal devotion to reason In one domain 
at least he seems consaous of the antagomsm, resoUs from it, and 
takes quite violent partisanship with reason against 'inspiration,' as 
he calls it, though 'intuition' is more customary to our ears 
That domain is art, and it is in his theones on knowledge as 
recollection, and on art that we have most clearly presented to us 
Plato’s study of this interesting antagomsm 
We will take the less important first his doctrine of recollection 
This appears in the Eulhydemus, the Phaeio, the Phaedrus, and is 
most fully worked out in the Meno In the first it is perhaps ndi- 
culed, in the Phatdo it is mentioned, not by Socrates himself, but 
by Cebes as an additional justification of Socrates’ behef in the 
soul’s existence independent of the body "Your favourite doctnne, 
Socrates, that knowledge is simply recollection, if true, also neces- 
sarily implies a previous time in which we learnt that which we 
now recollect ”* The reference in the Phaedrust is incidental and 
runs along the same lines, for Socrates finds that our ideas of justice, 
nobihty, etc , are already m our minds— reminiscences The con\ ersa- 
tion Socrates has with Sleno illustrates the same theory, but this 
time much more fully The famous scene between Socrates and 
Meno’s slave boy who, in response to Socrates’ skilful questioning 
‘recollects’ that the squared thediagonal of a square is twice the 
square of the side, is less interesting than the remark which follows 
less interesting because, first, it is doubtful, in spite of his protes- 
tations and Meno's agreement, whether Socrates does not actually 
tell as well as elicit, and secondly because, if Socrates is right 
and the boy really 'recollects,' then ‘reasoning’ becomes 'recol- 
lection' and there is no difference between reason and intuition 
The subsequent remark runs "Now this is an illustration of the 
nature of true opinions while they abide with us they are beautiful 
and fruitful, but they run away out of the human soul, and do not 
remain long and therefore they are not of much value until they are 
fastened by the tie of the cause, and this fastening of them, friend 
Meno. IS recollection, as has been already agreed by us Hut when 
1 Ittp IV, • PhaeJ^, Jte l J'iarJtui, JjVj 
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they are bound, m the first {dace, they have the nature of know- 
ledge, and, in the second place, they are abiding And this is why 
knowledge is more honourable and excellent than true opinion, 
because fastened by a chain 

This IS exceedingly interestii^ The tie of the cause’ is recollec- 
tion True opinion may be the result of argument, reasoning, thought, 
but it remains 'opinion ’ and may ‘run away,’ and is 'not of much 
value’ until, m addition to being reasonably deduced it is also 
‘recollected ’ Surely this means that all knowledge is, in the last 
resort, intuited, and that mtmtion means not only absolute and 
unshakable fact, but that fact realized with equally absolute and 
unshakable conviction 

Socrates here reconciles three primary forms of intuition a good 
many of our perceptions or mental interpretations of our sensations 
are received with this %ery conviction we do see colour, smell 
odours, hear sounds 

The results of a good many of our reasoning processes bnng 
conviction the square of the di^onal ts twice the square of the 
side, nothing will shake our conviction that this is and must be so 

On the other hand we are not firmly convinced of all that our 
peiveption tells us we hear a scream and discover that it was a laugh , 
we see a sheet of water and discover it to be a mirage, and are not 
necessarily disbelieving nor do we, in consequence, give up all 
hope of understanding reabty But add intuition, le the realiza- 
tion (or, Socrates would say, recoUection), that this perception 
corresponds with unalterable fact and we have knowledge indeed 
which nothing will shake, or which, once shaken, can give nse only 
to univeml sceptiasm He descnbes notably this form of intuition 
in the PhxUlus as* ‘the umon or communion of soul and body in 
one feehng and emotion ’’ 

And so with reasoning the reasons which lead to sohpsism, to 
determinism, to raatenalism. are cogent indeed, almost impossible 
to gainsay, and sometimes are convincing enough to alter men’s 
outlook on bfe, and so even their actions But nobody is surprised 
when they fail to bnng conviction many people who hold them 
would rather not, and seek a way by which, wuthout forfeiting 
their intellectual honesty, they may avoid their conclusions Some- 
thing essential separates the reasoning which leads to our knowing 
that the square of the diagonal is twice the square of the side, and 
the reasoning that leads to solipsum Socrates would say that the 
iftst'is' tliiuwitufee" ilecausr ji‘is not* omy reasonea* duf recollected' 

1 e understood to correspond with absolute truth, and the second 
merely reasoned and not (in addition) iwillected and therefore ‘not 
of much value ‘ 

}.Uno 98j . PhiUhus. 34a 
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The third kind of intuition is that which emanates from neither 
perception nor reason but comes as an independent con\nction, 
and would seem not to be common to every type of mind, and to be 
unverifiable In the Phtlebus Socrates (perhaps) calls it "a certain 
power of guessing, which is commonly called art and is brought to 
perfection by pains and practice ”» I think that Socrates himself had 
such convictions and knew that others had them, but he resented 
the idea that anything could escape the tods of reasonable inquuy, 
and so, except when he ivas in great straits, he always strove to 
support such intuitive convictions by other methods Such, I think, 
was his conviction of the soul and its (at least comparative) immor- 
tality, and such certainly was his conviction of the supenonty of 
justice over injustice, for, he says, “the knowledge which is stable 
and pure and true and unalloyed is that which has to do with the 
things which are eternal and unchangeable and unmixed, or at 
least with that which is most aJan to them 

'Revelation' is a term that does not bnng conviction to us 
nowadays, but 'correspondence wth eternal realities’ still means 
something to some of us, and must to all who have any intuitional 
faith, and, in this short but so pregnant passage Socrates does seem 
to shed light on a most confusing problem of human mentality. 

The doctnne of recollection disappears from Plato with the 
personabty of Socrates Plato does not pursue it, or, perhaps, finds it 
not quite m harmony with his later \news on ideas, or, possibly, 
grows less and less to have faith m any truth that is not eminently 
rational, but he depicts this, as he does so many other enlightening 
ideas, as dwelling with Socrates to his last day 


Then comes the fasanating problem of what Jowett calls 'Plato’s 
quarrel with poetry,’ and, although I do not think that Socrates 
had an intrinsic quarrel, it must be confessed that to those of us 
who come near Mathew Arnold's feebng that poetry is so close to 
the spintual life as to be capable of taking the place of religion in 
men s minds, there is much sour reading in the Republic, and still 
more m the shorter dialogues 

Nevertheless, the truth of the matter seems to be that Socrates 
felt so deeply the aesthetic appeal of the sensible world that he 
feared for the supremacy of his darling Reason, and, while too 
fundamentally honest in his mind to deny its efiect on him, was at 
least anxious to show its limitations and its dangers 
Any close examination (or so it seems to me) of the dialogues 
makes it clear not only that Socrates had no quarrel with the arts 
• Pfiiltbut. 3je • IbiJ . i-x. 
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except in words, but that they jdayed quite as big a part m his life 
as did discursive thought 

He was obviously familiar with Homer to such an extent that 
almost any subject of deep interest to him recalled a passage from 
the poet, a great deal more familiar than the modem man of culture 
is mth his Shakespeare a parallel with the Puntans and the Bible 
would be closer Homer, maybe, was to the educated fourth century 
Greek what the Bible was to our forefathers, but I reckon that no 
less than seventeen different poets are referred to mostly by quota- 
tion and some of them over and over again, particularly Hesiod 
and Pindar, upon the former of whom Socrates makes the sharpest 
attacks in the Republic Arithmetical proof is not applicable to 
matters of taste, but human nature does not seem to have altered 
fundamentally since Greek times, and we know that men and women 
do not quote poetry with readiness and delight unless they are 
aesthetically gifted to feel the power of artistic form 
And Socrates does more than show his famihanty with the poets 
by reference and quotation he is very ready to enter into a critical 
examination of then works and of that of prose writers as to both 
meaning and form Certainly he uses the dispute over a passage of 
Simonides for his own ends,' and perhaps without any vind interest 
in the actual theme, but his very language and method of attack 
show how frequently he has assisted at such discussions His under* 
standing of Ion's view$> with regard to Homer points to the same 
thing, and his destruction of a thesis by the admired Lysias, 3 a 
critical ndiculing of its form as well as its matter, shows his know- 
ledge and skill Scholars tell us that hts o%vn nval discourse has a 
recognized rhetoric form 

The Symposium makes it clear that his love of conversation is not 
only a love of the food for thought it provides but an appreciation 
of the artistic form in which it can dothe itself , and when every 
other partaker of that famous feast of reason and beauty had suc- 
cumbed to wine or fatigue, Socrates was still heard elaborating his 
views on the relationship of comedy and tragedy 
How deeply he felt on the subject of poetry may be judged by 
the inadvertent remark in the Apology, when after the death 
sentence, he is comforting himself with the thought of an after life 
“What would a man not give if he might converse with Orpheus 
and Musaeus and Hesiod and Horner^ Nay, if this be true, let me 
die again and again ' * The names that spring to his mmd are not 
Paravttwdcs Zeno, not even PytYnagwas, but those of the poets 
Socrates him«elf was a great maker of myths as well as an appre- 
ciator of the allegones and tales of other philosophers, and this is 
• Protagoras 339-471J • ion 
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surely one of the most notable forms of poetic imagination Neither 
must it be forgotten that his father was an image maker or that his 
last creative efforts after his condemnation were the putting of 
Aesop into verse and composing a h3miR in honour of Apollo 

These concrete instances of Socrates' inclination towards and 
familiarity %vith the aesthetic vorld are not, however, so interesting 
as IS his theoretical attitude The condemnatory passages in the 
Republic are well known and there it is quite evident that (i) Socrates 
%vas disapproving of the matter of the poetry he wished, for the 
good of his citizens, to bamsh from the educational curriculum, 
because he found it, if taken literally, not to coinade with or help 
his own ethical teaching It is quite equally evident that (2) he so 
fully realized the claims and power of poetry (in the larger as well 
as the narrower sense) as to dread its influence Indirectly and 
practically he understood Shelley s defence of all real poetry from 
a moral standpoint that its power to develop the imagination makes 
it one of the greatest of ethical forces, but he had not formulated 
the theory, and was. intellectually. panJysed by his conception of 
the arts as essentially mimetic on the one hand, and explanatory 
on the other, that is. imitative of the bad in man and god and so, 
especially in the latter instance, offenng an evil example in an 
alJunng form, at the same time interpreting the weakness and 
failure of men as the result of divine wall in short, often imitative 
of the bad and sometimes falsely interpretative of the good, or else 
again, that the poets were creators of what did not correspond with 
reality, and consequently lied 

As a result practice and theory were at war He himself read 
the poets and loved them, but forbade them, except conditionally, 
to others 

Yet Socrates was obviously puzzled This can be seen most clearly 
m the Ion "God takes away the minds of poets, and uses them 
as his ministers, as he also uses diviners and holy prophets, in order 
that we who hear them may know that they speak not of themselves 
who utter those pnceless words in a state of unconsciousness, but 
that God IS the speaker, and that through them he is conversing 
with US ”» 

This IS certainly an intuitional aesthetic theory In an extreme 
form The poet has the vision, that is he sees the world, or pirt of 
the world, as beautiful, or at least as having aesthetic form, and, 
as Socrates points out, he also has the power of making other men. 
gifted in this direction, share his vision and be mov ed by it 

It IS quite true that one can read the /on as an example of Socrates 
raillery and come to the conclusion that he is mocking Ion and all 
men of aesthetic sensibihfj', for he begins with "but the truth is 
* /en. 53t« 
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that you rhapsodes and actors, and the poets whose verses you 
sing are wise, and I am a common man who only speaks the 
(ruth and ends by offering Jon the choice befu een being dishonest 
and being inspired And no doubt there is a good deal of mockery 
in the dialogue But Socrates seldom holds converse without some 
definite end in view Here it certainly was not an attempt to make 
Jon ‘know himself’ more thoroughly, for the self satisfied rhapsode 
remains to the end quite unconscious that Socrates is speaking with 
anything but the utmost senousness I think that the aim of the 
discourse was to clear up a problem that was a problem to Socrates 
himself, or. at least to set it in order He cannot understand the 
power of poetry over himself and others, he suspects the persuasions 
of any mental force hut reason, and he mistrusts the emotions Yet 
Homer moves him even to rapture He has no difficulty whatever 
in understanding Ion & experiences though he has little enough 
respect for Ion himself He tnes to convince himself of the un- 
worthiness of the poetic charm by showing up the necessary igno- 
rance of the poet, who cannot be the specialist in whom alone 
Socrates has faith But I think Socrates remains, and realizes that 
he remains, unconvinced ‘Inspired then he says, perhaps with a 
sigh over yet another puzzle unsolved 
This idea is borne out by passages m a good many of the other 
dialogues 

In the Eiithydemus considering ‘the art of making speeches,' the 
same aesthetic puzzle confronts him, and he solves, or puts it aside, 
m the same way 

‘ Their ait is a part of the great art of enchantment, and hardly, 
if at all, inferior to it and whereas the art of the enchanter is a 
mode of charming snakes and spiders and scorpions, and other 
monsters and pests, this art acts upon dicasts and ecclesiasts and 
bodies of men 

In the Lysis, having failed to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
on the subject of Fnendship, he refers his young hearers to the 
poets “Let us proceed no further in this direction (for the road 
seems to be getting troublesome), but take the other m which the 
poets will be our guides, for they are to us, m a manner, the fathers 
and authors of wisdom ”3 And, if he utters a verbal contradiction 
of this in the Apology, the meaning is the same ' not by wisdom do 
poets WTite poetry, but by a sort of genius and inspiration, they are 
like diviners or soothsayers who also say many fine things, but do 
not understand the meaning of them 
Talking to Phaedrus So^tes is more emphatic “There is also 
a third kind of madness, which k a possession of the Muses, this 
* fo", SJ!** ’ Fiithyd , 290a 
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enters into a delicate and virgin soul, and there inspiring frenz), 
awakens l 5 fnc and all other iwimbets, with those adorning tfct 
mythical actions of ancient lieroes for the instruction of postentj 
But he who. not being inspired and having no touch of madness in 
his soul, comes to the door and thinks that he mil get into tht 
temple by the help of art — he, I say, and his poetry are not admitted, 
the same man is nowhere at all wh«i he enters into rivalry with tte 
madman ”* 

The distaste for the whole inexplicable business is as plain in th«e 
passages as the realization of the charm 

But in the Symposium it is the power and wisdom of the creatn'e 
artist that are predominant in his mind "All creation or passage 
of non-being into being is poetry or making, and ihe processes of 
all art are creative, and the masters of art are all poets,"* and wth 
a touch of such aesthetic yearning as he expresses in the Apology 
‘ Who, when he thinks of Homer and Hesiod and other great poets, 
would not rather have their children than ordinary human ones? 
Who would not rather emulate them in the creation of Children 
such as theirs, which have preserved their memory and gi'cn them 
everlasting glory 

In the Reptihhe Socrates suggests a way of acknouJedginf the 
enchantment of the aesthetic world while yet despising it, attd 
refers it to his intellectual scheme by distinguishing between con- 
crete beautiful things and absolute beauty—m ‘idea’ 

Socrates The lovers of sounds and sights, I replied, ^ 

conceive, fond of fine tones and colours and fonns and all le 
artificial products (hat are made out of them, but their min^ 
IS incapable of seeing or heanng absolute beauty . • 
he who, having a sense of beautiful things, has no se 
of absolute beauty of such a one I ask Is he awake or i 
a dream only ^ 

Glaucov I should certainly say that such an one was dreaming 
Socrates But take the case of the other who recognizes the exi> 
ence of absolute beauty and is able to distinguish the id^ 
the objects which participate in the idea, neither putting 
objects m the place of the idea nor the idea in the place of le 
objects — is he a dreamer or is he awake? 
riiAJiriPi- Al-.v.tlv.wjsw-jif^aioKinw* 


Direct aesthetic inspiration is no surer sign of an intuitional 
mental mode than is a constant reference to an absolute; particu- 
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larly jf that absolute takes the fonn of what we should now call 
'values ’ Tl\e tenn. was unkncnvn to Plato, but Socrates’ conscious- 
ness, as well as his often unconsaous acceptance, of them is one 
of the most characteristic features of his mind 

It IS hard to say how far general abstract notions at all were 
common to Greek thinkers before his day The Republic shows 
clearly how difficult it was for even an intelligent young man to 
discnminate between ‘justice’ and just acts, as does the Euthyphro 
between 'piety' and pious deeds and the Ckarmides between 'Tem- 
perance’ (sophrosyne) and instances or characteristics of the virtue, 
and the same difficulty comes when Theaetetus attempts to define 
‘knowledge ’ Many scholars think that the Platonic 'idea was not 
onginated by either Plato or Socrates but. even if that be so, the 
constant harping on and hunting after snch notions as 'beauty,' 
‘truth * the ‘good as well as the taat acceptance of other values 
such as the holy the nsefol is obviously presented by Plato as 
charactenstic of Socrates He might be said to have an intuition 
for an ultimate value ‘The highest and noblest class of 
goods which he who is happy desires for their own sakes as well as 
for their results "* Such an intuition combined with his forceful 
intellect to cause his life work to be the making explicit of what 
had always been unplicitly accepted by his own. mind and the minds 
of men generally 

It IS evident that the matter was not even in the end, set out 
clearly and precisely in Socrates’ own mind He never seems quite 
to have distinguished between the Good the Beautiful and the 
True and the conscious seeking after or recognition of the value 
of any of them seems often to be called 'wisdom ‘ His method is 
sometimes to entrap hts companion into an acknowledgment of one 
of the values, and to base his subsequent argument on that acknow- 
ledgment and the very fact that the plan ivas in the nature of a 
trap indicates that there was not a \ery widespread explicit know’- 
ledge of the idea of value ' Socrates follows this plan in the Gorfias, 
where the unwary and modest accept his preconceptions but the 
intelligent expenenced, and bold CaUicles questions them, and 
e\en then is involved 

The whole extended argument that runs through the Protagoras 
and the Euthydemus and the Meno as to whether virtue can be 
taught I e as to whether it is a branch of Knowledge, is an indi- 
cation of the suspicion, almost the fear, Socrates had, lest after all 
It could not be taught and that, if evil were always ignorance, it 
was not always a remediable ignorance, but an ignorance of the 
soul, an inability to understand, a spintual blindness to the 'I’alues ’ 
Socrates, I think, never acknowledged this, but he seems sometimes 
• Ftp II, 358a 
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to fear it Such a suspicion would account for some of the mjihs 
where he depicts the soul as in<xipab1e of redemption and so suffenng 
eternal torment « 

When he raises the subject specifically in the Protagoras he 
raises it only to put it aside "If, therefore, you have understanding 
of what IS good and evil, you may safely buy knowledge of Prota- 
goras or of anj*one, but if not then, O my friend, pause, and do 
not hazard your dearest interests at a game of chance "* The con 
elusion of the Meno is more definite "Virtue is neither natural nor 
acquired, but an instinct given by God to the virtuous Nor is the 
mstmet accompanied by reason unless . ;''3 but even here 

Socrates will not accept the verdict as certain until he has thoroughly 
mastered the meaning of the problem before asking how virtue is 
given he inquires into the actual nature of virtue < 


By then deliberately and mth circumstance, depicting Socrates 
as possessing a marked mystical tendency, marked aesthetic lean- 
ings, and a divine curiosity into the values, none of which is he 
able to reconcile with the pure exercise of reason, Plato has, I think, 
justified us in believing that he has set out to make the portrait, 
not only of a man he loved and honoured, but of a mind with a 
distinctively intuitive bent 
> PKatda, 113; 
t Mtno 99« 
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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 


The wotIcs to be mentioned m tbe present survey are in the mam concerned 
with problems of conduct, hisbay and social theory In some of them meta 
physicsandthe theory of knowledge are not discussed at all and m the others 
the importance of these subjectsis seen to emerge from topics seemingly remote 
from them There is nothing to be surprised at in this direction of interest In 
Prance there has of late years been a strong tendency for philosophy and 
sociology to be pursued together When so much attention has been devoted 
to studying the methodology of the sciences of hving and inanimate matter, 
a time was bound to come when the methodsof history and the social sciences 
should receive a closer examination It is only to be expected during our 
present times of political and social transfonnations that the minds of those 
who can stiJ] concern themselves with philosophy should be turned increasingly 
towards problems of social thinking Nor again is it at all surpnsing that 
the first four books to be mentioned ante directly or indirectly out of dis 
eusaions which we associate pnnanly with Cerinan Uuokers For a long 
time now Germany has been the intellectual as well as the polihcal cockpit 
of European civilisatioa and it is a good sign that French thinkers are taking 
notice of the struggles there It is to be hoped that they will avoid contributing 
to the fog that is usually created in these German encounters 

Dr Raymond Arons Essuy on Iht Theory of Htslory m Contemporary 
Germany' t$ an exposition and assessment of the theories about the methods 
and presuppositions of history advanced by Dilthey Rickert Siminel and 
Max Weber Dr Aron bolds that among the various discussions of these 
authors four main problems emerge There is first the problem of what the 
principles are which govern the historian s choice from among a limitless 
body of facts of those which should find place m an historical work There 
IS next the problem ol the kind of knowledge which the historian can achieve 
of the people events and institutions with which he is concerned This is 
closely connected with the philosophical problem of our knowledge of other 
minds Thirdly there are questions concerned with the leUtions among the 
facts which the histonan records Can he claim to show objective connections 
among them’ In what sense can it be showm that historical events are related 
causally’ The fourth problem in Dr Arons own words is concerned with 
"the histoncal character of the person who writes history How can someone 
whose present expenence is part of a process of becoming succeed m reaching 
an objectii-e knowledge of the past’ To these questions the philosophers 
under discussion give different answers which Dr Aron discusses critically 
He concludes that ‘ the method employed and the concepts used vary with 
the philosophies to which the histoians adhere.” and agrees with Weber 
that the proper question to ask is not How can histoncal science be uni 
versally valid’ ' but rather What parts of historical science can be 
unuersally valid’ 
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plaj-ed in this book, and am interested in an attempt which few contemporary 
philosophers make— to bnng latKaial xe&ectiOD to bear not upon the hypo- 
thetical duties of hypothetical and uncomplicated persons, but upon the 
duties of men in this unique and present juncture It is to be hoped that 
Dr Aron wiU pursue and elaborate the view of morality which, la this book. 

IS suggested and hinted at but stiU remains fragmentary 

Dr Marcel Weinreich's excellent book. Max Weber The Man and the 
Scholar' is also to be welcomed Very little has been wntten in Enghsh 
about this important sociologist apart from some articles in the Socidogtcal 
Hevtew This book, therefore should be of great use in England as well as in 
France Dr Weinreich. I think, succeeds rather better than Dr Aron in 
translating the formidable German terms into readily intelligible French 
The book consists ol a biography of Max Weber which succeeds admirably 
in displaying the qualities of the best type of German scholar of the last 
generation anaccountof his viewson the methods of sociology, andasummary 
of his direct contributions ta history and sociology The author concludes 
that Weber was the last truly encyxlopedic gemus of our time ” A good 
bibliography closes a clearly wntten and well arranged book 

A book which is of interest noiv that theories of racial superiority are so 
prominent is The Philosophy of Race of the Count de Gobtneetu and its Bearing 
To-doy r by Dt Andite Combns The author shows that privileged classes 
m France have defended ttwir position by claiming to belong to a supenor 
conquering race even as far back as the sixteenth century and that the 
famous Abbi Sieyis had to meet this argument during the French Revolution 
Gohtneaus argument in his Essax sur Iln/galiU des Races Hunuiinis was 
that with race muture came race decline that civihranon was mainly the work 
of a supenor Aryan race which was becoming obliterated through admixture 
with infenor peoples, and that therefore civilization was heading for an 
inevitable decline Comparison is made between Oobineaus views and the 
theories of bational Socialism There is agreement on the effects of race 
mixture upon the supenonty of the Aryan race and up>on the value of a 
system of castes (although on this matter the author points out the leading 
National Socialists do cot widely publish their opimon of the masses} But 
Cobiceau did not think that the Germans were of particularly pure Aryan 
race — they were less Aryan than tbe English— he was not anti Semitic, 
and he had not conceived of the notion introduced by H S Chamberlain 
of imprtiving the racial composition of a nation Gobineau was on terms of 
personal friendship with tVagner and some of his associates his views clearly 
inffuenced Nietzsche and in 1894 ^ Gobineau Society was founded in Germany 
Thus a view which originated m the brain of a French reactionary noble, 
and was not in its natiie form favourable to the racial claims of the German 
people nevertheless had its chief mfiuetvte in Germany where it was turned 
to theservrceof pan Germanism by thespecialpleadingofH S Chamberlain 
It may now be found, with an admixture of eugemes in tbe pages of Mein 

Kampf Dr Corabns.althoi^hhe exposes the weaknesses in Gobineau saigu- 

menu appears to be muebunjnessedby Ibetheones of Vacher de Lapouge, 
whose conclusions be considers saenhBc There is no attempt to consider 
whether the concepuon of race is of value in interpreting historical eveaJ.s 
Tbe invention of machines has bought men new benefits, but it has also 
brought new maUdies and set new problems Why did the Greeks with 
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reappearance of unresolved problems in new forms you never will be able to 
persuade man that language given to him as a means for communication and 
for knowledge is an end in itself and a real philosopher never can agree to a 
mere verbalistic standpoint And even regarded from this standpoint it would 
be a question of the use otivords Ifwe use the word 'metaphysics 'as meaning 
the science of pnnciples w hich underlie either any specific science or the system 
of sciences, or our knowledge there can be no doubt I think, that problems of 
this kind are necessary even if human solutions of it are condemned to be 
preliminary and one sided 

Devoting to-day a very few remarks to this wide theme I think we should 
start with a recommendation for the second number of the new Revue Inter 
naUonale de Philosopkie (ed Jean Lamcere Umversite libre de Bruxelles) For 
It contains an unpublished paper of Husserl s The question of the ongin of 
geometry ’ ■ the best Husserl bibliography yet pubhsbed (by Jan Patocka) and 
quite a few interesting articles devoted to this thinker If we say some words 
about Husserl s own contribution we wish also in this Journal to pay tribute 
to this man who, gifted with an extraordinary power of penetrating analysis 
an astonishingly rich flow of reflection and very strong seU-cntictsm devoted 
his life to basic philosophical problems His teal intention was to establish 
philosophy as an exact science to develop a uienlta universalis and to explore 
lU basis in human consciousness This alone accounts for his extraordinary 
influence in Germany where he started a philosophical movement If be had 
scarcely any influence in the Anglo-Saxon world this is partly due to the fact 
that his mostimportant work L«giseke VnUrsutkungen is not translated and 
because fais problem is somewhat difierent from those treated in this country 
The short unpublished paper written in 1936 as part of an mtended summa 
of H s work and a continuation of another chapter published in Vol I of 
Professor Liebert s Philasophta makes it clear enough 
German ptulosophen have been much more impressed than the English by 
the fact that life art and science have lost their onpnal meaning that they 
become more and more meaningless The whole of Husserl s philosophy is 
devoted to theproblem of meaning to the tDeaning of meaning to the analysis 
of meaning to the distinguishing of meanings but above all to the ongin of 
meaning and the pnnciples of its constitution In this paper H returns to his 
onginal subject mathematics He ngbtly sees m the fact that mathematics 
in its highly developed symbolic form becomes meamngless an expression of 
to-day s ensis His question is how is it possible that mathematics although 
progressing in logical form and techmcal application lost connection with their 
onguial meaning’ He asks what are the onginal matenals and the basic 
evidences which constitute geometry’ All bgraaa activities have the tendency 
to become mechanized and to lose their onguial organic significance H 
demands that every science ought to maintain the connection with its onginal 
intentions A real progress in science leading to true propositions is only 
possible if the basis of the deductive construction is founded in onginal 
evidence Those people are nght who say that H intended a new roetaphj-sics 
and that he wished to give a new basis to philosophy But here in any case 
be understands following Neo-Kantian tradition the metaphysical question 
in an epistemological manner He asks bow is it possible that certain proposi- 
tKyna tormeA Vj a s'lfcjec.t twcome wev-eisalty VTiat is the toimection 

between subjectinly and what it creates? How is the meamng of these "ob- 
jective creations such as mathematical propositions constituted in conscious 
ness? He contends that genetic and "epistemological ’ ongin are identical 
and that in the onginal discovery of a geometneal proposition its meamng 
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became evident We must theretore go back to this onginal meaning if »e 
wsh to understand geometry even inits most abstract form 

H.’s problemis interesting and important I am even inclined to think that 
his manner of going back to the source is notenorthy although I do not think 
he IS right in identifying genetic and epistemological ongin But if w-e ask. 
what progress has metaphj’sics made in H swork, I think we mast answer 
his fundamental pnnaple is a variation of Descartes' Cogtto, sum lie takes it 
(as, I think, it ought to be taken) as expressing a relation not between my 
thought and my existence but between thought and being in general It is a 
methodic principle which makes consciousness and thought a presupptosition 
to our knowledge of being H s et^to dtHecs from Descartes' cogilo chiefly by 
including Brentano s intentionality ' Furthermore the object, the eogilatum 
is understood as meaning ’ the relation between eogilo and eogilalum as an 
act of meaning Therefore the chief problem is the constitution of meaning in 
the cogito, which again as in Descartes comprise the whole sphere of conscious 
ness and includes especially a specific form of intuition So 11 continues the 
Continental Cartesian tradition which is uobtoken in the idealistic trend ol 
German phi'osophy, in Kant and all his followers, in Fichte and Hegel as well 
as in the Neo Kantian school Only one famous idealist declined to follow 
suit Leibnu, who declared the Cogtto sum to be true but only as a i/nU dt 
fail Rotas a proposition following es-ieemtnis. oor asan axiom, and therefore 
unable to be the pnneiple of philosophy 

I think there can be no better metb^ of understanding as w-ellas cnticiting 
any philosophy than to get down to the axioms or at least the most funds 
mental principles which are taken as evident For every philosopb) must 
start somewhere and take some propositions for granted Opposed to the 
rationalist starting point the CogHa. sum the inationalist philosophies 
protesting against the suppression of the non rational sides m man and 
nature the so-called philosophies of life began with life and unih the 
evidence Vno, sum This movement represented by bicUsche Dilthey, 
Scheler, Bergson, \\ildon Carr and others is interesting from different points 
of view But we do not wish to speak here about it but about a new book. 
System of Philosophy of Life by R Jungc 'The reviewer very much regrets not 
to be living in Leibnizs age, who was able lossy yes toall books he read 
Yet there is one point where I am incomplete agreement with the author That 
is his sub-title, A comprehensive science as basis of all specific sciences ol 
life ' This is identical with our idea first published m a paper I’lio riini [Neve 
fahrbucher fur IVusenschaflund Jugendbtldung 1933) "e meant by this that 
(as so often in the history of philosophy) the so called philosophy of life is a 
kind of inexact anticipation of an exact science of life ' Tliat is to lay, if we 
review all those sciences concerned with life (i e biology, psyxhology, and 
history) it would be useful to ask are there in the living units forming the 
subjects of those sciences identical modes of actions and reactions and therefore 
identical modes of behaviour identical functions identical orders and laws 
common to all these different spheres? The discovery of identical elements 
would enable us to develop a basic science ol life which would (without 
encroaching on the diversity of the diflerent regions) reveal the inner relation 
between them I expected to find a development ol this idea in the book But 
the promise of the sub-title is not fulfilled Its fulfilment would demand the 
abandonment of what the title promises a philowiphy of life and to trans 
form It into a science ol life But the author is not content with the moilest 
task of analysing the phenomena of life and tl*e basis of the sciences of fife 
he desires to undertake the somewhat gigantic task ol giving in seven volumes 
the basis of what he calls </« Soluie AultunceaJe, a plirave which cannot be 
• S/r UbfnitSuMOphu JuxArt a. Durnnbiuil, IWiljn. ijjy DJ 1 u. JI 
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translated but means a total change of cnitute (and m the logical sense of 
the word could only mean the transfonnation of culture into non-culture) 
The author is filled with a great amonnt of philosophic enthusiasm and bis 
thought IS fresh But I am afraid his means are in no proportion to his aims 
and the result is a fantastic variation of the vitalistic theory ol enUUchy 
This book is mamly based on Dnesdi s vitalism But the author does not see 
that Dnescb himself m the later editions of his Philosophy of Organism has 
deprived the enUlechy of its metaphysical meaning, transforming it into a 
holistic concept and prefemng the term related to the whole” [gamheiUht 
iogen) to the teleological characters contained in it Moreover this concept is 
one of those superfluous notions which do not explain anything but bar on 
the contrary, the way to a true inquiry into the phenomena The ^ok reminds 
the reader of the pre-Kantian specnlative philosophy of nature Scientific 
basis, clearness of thought and logical analysis are missing 

But It would not be fair to take this book as standard of German philosophy 
of life which has produced works of an incomparably higher level Even then 
1 think, there can be no doubt that the first axiom of this philosophy the 
Piito rum, happens to be quite true but is an expression of a contingent fact 
It cannot be developed into a methodical principle (as the Cogilo sum) and 
therefore does not lead very far 

Yet German metaphysics of the last decades is not only characterized by 
having producedcertain forms of rationalistic philosophies based ultimately on 
vanations ofthe Co|if9 sum andstronglyinfluenced by Kant and asananti 
thesis to this irrationalist philosophies of life founded on the Vtvo sum but 
It haatried tooveccomebot&inasyntbesis tbeso-calted philosophy ofexist 
ence” or in a shorter phrase existentialism ’(if it is allowed to introduce this 
word) This term existence IS somewhat awkward It meassin medieval philo 
sophy the contingent being in time and space ubereas essence designated 
necessary being But now this term comes back to philosophy from theology 
Its meaning is based on Kierkegaard s reaction to Hegel s philosophy U'hst 
Kierkegaard resented most in Hegel s philosophy was the fact that in it the 
impersonal Logos embraced and dissolved all personal facts that the human 
soul was only a moment m an impersonal intellect In him protested the 
simple Chnstian soul which amidst its pains and sorrows was unwilling to 
accept the Logos as mediator between itseU and God and which believed 
existence to be of more importance than objective thought Kierkegaard 
meant by existence the single finite irrational suHenng sinful creature 
which IS forced to make a decision to which consequently only ethical reality 
IS real which cares more tor happiness than for the abstract speculations of 
the philosophers As after the wrar K s influence on German theology and 
philosophy became stronger and stronger, strangely enough his religious 

opposition to philosophytoecaniea philosophic antithesis to modem rationalism 
and positivism Thus K Jaspers m bis book i^earon enif Existence' starts from 
a companson of Kierkegaard and Kietrsche He finds a similarity of view s in 
them both see the problematic position of buenan reason both ate suspicious 
of the scholar and of the phtlosopluca] system furthermore their existence 
and the mode of their self understanding are similar Here as later on in his 
KieUscht (Cp Philosophy vol xiii 49 p 89) he tries to interpret him 
asa kind of philosopher of existence Butitmust^ remembered that Nietzsche 
neither knows the term in Jaspers s sense nor are his ideas compatible with 
It (Cp ed C C Naumann vol xiii aaa 221 xj 74 vi 68 xi 74, m 199) 
To give a rfsumi of J s philosophy as contained in this book or in his 
Philosophy of Exisunu' is quite impossible because it wishes to avoid any 
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decision or to smve at results it simply desires to awaken e'cistence It lives 
in the pure movement of reflection If Heidegger gives the ontology of exis 
fence, so Jaspers gives the indefinite self reflection of it Therefore J cannot 
be judged by his results but only by his tendencies He is alwaj’S interesting if 
he IS puisaing his original woik. psycholc^ical or psychopathological 
analysis Repossesses a very fine {dulosopbical sense Moreover, hisccntral 
problem the problem of transcendence is important The nineteenth century 
has so wonderfully succeeded in restncting itself to mere immanence that this 
immanence itself became meaningless 'Existence," by meaning the hidden 
ground in man by which he is related to the Transcendent, is nothing else but 
a means to reopen the way to the Transcendent Jaspers's philosophy tries to 
secure a new transcendence If this task fails in its chief aim (not without 
giving much light to the hurnan sphttel because the Transcendent itself 
remains unmoved, it is not Jaspers s fault but a consequence of the present 

Whether the highest axiom ol this philosophy Extslo, sum is ol any conse- 
quence remains to be seen Paradoxicail) just because it may be transformed 
into an analytic proposition it may be more than a mere expression of a 
matter of fact Perhaps this philosophy may be important in developing 
categones of the specific ways in which man exists and in giving means for a 
specul analysis of this field, in other words it may be an anticipation of a 
science of man just as philosophy of life is an anticipation of a science of life 
But 1 do not think that It is able to develops new philosophy because existence 
remains contingent and an obstacle m the way to even that transcendence 
which it promises to make accessible 

But if we were to answer the question about the progress of metaph) sica in 
Germany thus— there have been some philosophies based on the pnnctple oi 
rationality others on that of life others on that of existence and all these are 
derivations from the principle of subjectivity— this would not be the whole 
story For there is a tendency corresponding to Keo-Pealism in this country, 
but very different from It that attempts to reinstall real metaphjsics that 
IS ontology Thcleader of this movementis Nicolai Hartmann who has just 
published a new book about Possibility and Realit> < 

Hartmann s chief problem IS man being knovviog and actingm this world 
He thinks that if we really want to know something this something must 
pre-exist from his point of view the relation of the knowing subject to the 
knovvn object is a relation of being (surely a misunderstanding of the meaning 
of knowlrfge) But H not only presupposes the existence ol the world, he 
believes that it is constructed in diBerent lasers which are ontologically 
differentiated Correspondingly being exists as real and as ideal being The 
new book, wbicb is a kind of sequel to his On Ihe FoundalioTis of Ontology, is 
concerned with the problem of modalit> and its atm is to show that the 
categones of modality occupy a kind of central position in the sphere of 
ontologv Such a point of view IS possible It is for instance, possible to give 
an anaijsis and descnption of Kants Cnlifue of Putt Rtason by starting 
with the categones of modality (Wehavedone thisinour thesis Tkt Structure 
of Kant s Critique of Pure Ileason and the Problem of Time, Giessen 1913 ) 
Por Kant presupposes from the beginning a specific concept of possibility 
which determines already his very qnestians He says ‘ tt’hat is in accordance 
with the formal conditions of experience (rrgirding intuition and concepts) Is 
possible Hut this concept is epistemological for it fixes the conditions under 
which knowledge IS possible Consequently Kant does not develop metaphysics 
' SlaeluMieU ynJ II t'HicMnr tt slier de Cniytet Si Co , Derlio, lyjS 
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but epistemology Yet in ontology (if tiiere is any problem like this at all) the 
question is different 

H 's book IS very good from a technical point of view It is the book of a 
philosopher who smce his studies in the klarburg school of H Cohen and 
P Natorp IS in closest touch with Enropean tradition and with the problems 
Good are the historical remarks interesting the "aporetic" method of develop- 
ing the difficulties of a problem (which is influenced by Anstotle) and the 
method of analysing the categones {KaUgorialanalyse) But the difficulties 
start with the declaration that it is impossible to define the modi" directly 
and that they must therefore be defined indirectly by relations existing 
between them These relations are determined by a so called fundamental law 
of modality Impossibility possibility, and necessity are relative to reality 
and irreality therefore reali^ and irreality are the basic modi Now this 
law formulated as it is, as a general law valid for all the regions, is surely 
wrong Forpossihilitydependsnotonreality though it is quite true that every 
new realization opens new possibilities If I say something is possible, this 
statement is relative to a set of conditions which may be formulated m 
propositions, and if these propositions are taken in relation to the set of 
axioms on which they are then we may say ‘ A proposition Pis possible 
m relation to this system of axioms A if the negation of P is not valid in 
relation to A Hartmann s fundamental mistake is that be does not start from 
the sphere of logic that be does not see that a definition of the modal concepts 
IS not only possible but necessary If he bad started from logic his research 
Mould have taken quite a different turn and probably be Mould never have 
written this book Even if be wishes to reinstate ontology (what I think is a 
mistake) he should remember that the great ontologuts of the past began with 
logic and then applied it to metaphysics If H admires Chr Wolff, greater 
than Wolff ivas bis master Leibnir And Leibnis not only starts always from 
logic and then applies it to metaphysics but (tbougb he chooses for this 
purpose the old Anstotelian logic and amves at very paradoxical results the 
individual so to speak theintegralofall the analytic propositions which may 
be pronounced about it) be nevertheless is the maugurator of a new logic, 
namely symboliclogic which isof the highest importance to mathematics and 
logicitself Therefore our new ontologists"aTeputmaveryaMkwaTdp>osition 
They can either overlook the existence of the new logic but then their own work 
IS antiquated from the beginning, or they must try to refute the new logic 
or to apply it to their ontology both of which tasks seem to be impossible 
This neglect of logic is by no means a personal mistake of Hartmann s. but 
a general failure of German philosophy and therefore very instructive It 
would not be unjust to speak of treason against the true spint of Leibniz s 
philosophy (corresponding to the maltreatment of Leibniz by the early Berlin 
Academy of Science hiscreatioD.dunDgtbelastfew>earsofbishfe) Forsmce 
Kant, all the great German philosophers (with a few exceptions like Bolzano) 
have tned to develop their own personal logic—e g Kant bis "transcen- 
dental and Hegel his ‘ dialectic logic Butneithenslogicmthepropersense 
of the word, the first being epistemology and the second metaphysics So the 
logic of Hartmann a teachers Cohen and Natorp was theory of science or of 
thelogical foundations of mathematics and physics These problems are neces- 
sary and important, but they are not the l<^c Because every philosopher 
tn^ to develop his own logic, the problem of * the logic M-as lost 
The future of philosophy does not depend on the appbcation or non- 
application of an antiquated logic toa chunenc ''ontology’’ but on the develop- 
ment of logic proper, as it has been done in our time by Russell Whitehead, 
and Lukasievncz F H Heivemanv 
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The Philosophy of Plato By Raphael Dehos (New Vottand London Charles 
Scnbner's Sons 1939 Pnce $3 Pp xiv 406) 

Beiore I attempt any cntKal remarks about this substantial and handsome 
\oluii)e let me call attention to a tew matters that have escaped the proof 
reader and might be put nght in a erratum slip There 1$ little actual citation 
of Greek throughout the book — w fact less than is pleasant to a reader who 
does not relish having to take down the volumes of Burnet s or Herrmann s 
te’tt for the purpose of checking Mr Demos s references several times in the 
course of a page— but the printer (for one hopes it must be he) has contrived 
more than once to perpetrate horrors {isoSUttv ^aaKoCv\ which are sur 
pnsing in a volume written by a member of Harvard Uniiersity (The un 
grammatical writing of «v a phrase on p 8, where Greek idiom demands 
oO IS presumably an oversight of the author s own ) ^(o^e serious if less dis- 
tressing to the eye are two or three cases in which the writer s sense has been 
perverted by misprints that might deceive an unwary reader (E g p J36. 
the inspired poet knons now U net) that he is writing p 278, the soul 
'perceives the hardness of the hand (/ Aar<t) through touch p 383 "as 
though wickedness were intolun/ary (I lolun/ary) In general Mr Demos 
prefers to give his quotations from Plato in English, and often abbreviated 
English To this there can of course be no objection but onceor twice in my 
judgment, he relies for his interpretations on a corrupt teat or a rendenng 
of a sound text which is at the least dubious Thus the turn given at p 390 to 
the nordsquoted there from £p \ II gives to td which obviously has 
Its regular meaning of a companionate life ' the impossible sense of 'inter- 
course n ith ’ the study of dialectic, and thus destroys Plato s point that the 
dialectical man is only to be dexeloped b> the personal intercourse and 
frictionof onemind«ithanothec The exegesis of Rep ^SSi-e given at p 353- 
32 IS based entirely on accepting Sidwick s conjectural change of the very 
idiomatic ofi 5 u*»e‘ P 488 e a to ofojif»q> a change that though unfortunately 
recently adopted by Shorey giies as Adam said a false sense to the whole 
passage It may be true (p 3^5) that among aicrage men weakness of head 
IS taken for kindness of heart but Plato is not asserting this in the passage 
appealed to {Pep 400e) He is merely saying that at the moment be m 
using the word eiliJOna in its ct>Tnological sense and not m that current in 
everyday speech in which it is a euphemism for silliness To sa> (p 373) 

that philosophy IS mrifiijrion upon death involies senous misrendenng of 

the well known phrase of the Phaedo in which /rrAfrij does not mean medi 
tation but the actors or public speaker's pnvate rehearsal of his lines' 
(repitition in the French sense) The philosopher prepares himself against 
the great change not by eternally thinking about his dissolution, but by 
dyrtng daily training himself to deny the impenous lusts 0/ the flesh 
noptla does not mean ' running in a coarse (p 393) — no poet eier used 
noptitaSai in such a sense but march advance, and though the movement 
of the mind called diaXemU^i vopefa at Rep 5336 Is as Plato explains, 
a movement ' up and down ' this could never have deen discovered from the 
use of the word eogrfa to describe It IfMr Oetnoi will consider the rendering 
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he gives at p 287 of Plato’s descnpuon of truly scientific astronomy. I think 
he will discover that it is a travesty of the ampleand correct Platonic state- 
ment due, in this case totheunfortunate^himsicsof Adam In the references 
to Plato s discussion (Laais. 1) of convivial dnnking there seems to be a quaint 
exaggeration of the meaning of the name he gives to it "By learning 

how to keep their beads while drunk, they will be trained to withstand the 
intoxicating efiects of pleasure and glory in teal life ' (p 357' P 
Obviously a man can t both keep his head and "be drunk" at once, though 
he may be "dnnking ' and yet ‘ keeping his head ’ Plato clearly means by 
being drunk, but being warmed with wine, "mellowed by the 
bottle What his citizens are to learn is precisely how to be festive without 
letting themselves ‘ get drunk (they might, no doubt be sometimes "over 
taken while the lesson was being learned and this is why their dnnking 
parties must alwa>5 be presided over by a senior and sober man who takes 
care that they do not go too far ' but the very thing they are to learn is 
bow to "carry theirliquor" without bemg "drunk") Atp 117, and elsewhere 
there is an attempted exegesis of the well known passage of Laws, X (Sqde fi ). 
which amounts to accepting the thesis of Plutarch and Atbeus of an evil 
world sou! (It is even described on p 99 as p 116 in language which 
Plutarch would certainly have repudiated aa the bad ' god ) But as Mr 
Demos s own citation shows Plato says nothing at all about an evil world- 
soul (still less about an evil "god ') He says merely that since there are 
'disorderly motions" as well as orderly* m things all motions cannot be due 
to a single ‘ best soul " there must be more souls involved than one, and one 
of them at least must be more or less “bad (Even so traditional Cbnstiamty 
has aenbed certain visible effects in the world to Satan an evil being, but no 
Christian ever supposed that Satan is either an evil anma mundi or an evil 
Deity ) The words taken at p 80 from Laws 9660 are a highly dubious render- 
ing (R G Bury’s) of a difficult text, and appear (I would invite Mr Demos to 
re-examine Dr England's discussion of the passage) to involve an erroneous 
grammatical ' construe " How can there be a "motion ' which "wten 
deiilaped into becoming provides an ever flowing fount of being’? The 
‘motion IB already a "doming ’ and a "fount of being ’’ and does not 
require to be developed into one 

These are however only incidental matteis and even on the most favour- 
able supposition for myself— that my objections are one and all sound — 
they do not senously affect the value of the author’s book as a whole 
1 am not sure how far the same thing can be said about certain more 
general features of his method of exegesis Anyone who sets himself the task 
of the systematic exposition of Plato s philosophy has notoriously several 
grave difficuities to confront He has to decide for himself how far a view 


expounded in a Platonic dialogue by Socrates or another can be presumed to 
be wholly acceptable to Plato himself even at the date of writing Whatever 
may be our view about the ’ historicity’’ of the "Platonic Socrates ‘ (or of 
the minor outstanding figures of the dialogues), it seems extravagant to ignore 
the strongly dramatic character of Plato’s art. and the possibility that Socrates 
and other historical personages are made m Plato from time to time to 
wy things with which Plato may never have been in lull sympathy because 
these things do faithfully r^odnee the sentiments of the dramads persona 
Ut may, for example fairly be doubted whether the personal judgment of 
1 lato OT Athenian democracy can evw have been as harsh as that ascribed 
in the Gwgtar and Republic to Socrates, a man of the Penclean age who had 
£Wn i'’/ wpression for example, in the 

Cumenider and in well known passages of Herodotus and had lived to see 
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them so cruelly disappomted) Thea there is the much graver difficulty of 
being certain when v,-e compare the latest "with the earlier dialogues how far 
It IS pernussible to extract a single body of doctnne from all of them, and how 
far utterances of the later works most be understood as correcting or abandon- 
ing positions taken up in the earlier (Are we, for example at libert} to con- 
struct a social philosophy for Plato by trying to ' integrate”— a favourite 
word with Mr Demos — Rtpublu. Poltlicus, and Laas, as though all three 
taught much the same thing?) 

Mr Demos is, I think, a little insensitive to the first and less dangerous 
of thesetwosourcesofpossiblemisinterpretation Iremarklbat forinstance 
he tends at times to set down to Plato remarks made in the Republic by 
Glaucon, or personal avowals put into the mouth of Socrates [Thus Plato is 
made to say of himsel/ 1 am no poet, merel> because Socrates saj-s this of 
himself in the Rtpublic, which may be as dangerous as it could be to infer that 
Shakespeare was a halting speaker because be made his Antony s3y--ironic- 
ally by the way— I am no orator ' We need, in reading the disclaimers of 
Socrates never to forget that Socrates was an eminently ’ ironical ' man not 
to be understood by a dull literalist and still more that what Socrates saj-s 
about himself is not evidence' about Plato In one place Mr Demos goes 
even further and speculates (p jSi) on the possibilit> that Parmenides had 
been to Socrates all that Socrates was to Plato "for he called the latter 
‘father This is of course a mere error as is immediately acknowledged in 
a footnote since it is not Socrates who is made to speak of “my father Parmen- 
ides ” but an Cleatic visitor who also mentions (hat be had m tioyhood been 
a personal disciple of Parmenides But the odd thing is that diKovery of the 
oversight should not have induced Mr Demos to qualify the language of his 
text ) 

It IS about the second source o' possible misinterpretation that I feel more 
serious misgivings Mr Demos s interpretation of Plato s philosophy is based 
throughout 00 an elaborate exposition of the Ttmaeus and Philebus But to 
make the interpretation w ork out it is essentia) to ‘ integrate ' those dialogues 
w itb the account of the tifa rdyoOcS in the Republic, the account of ''Oiv me 
madness 'in the PA jcifrur and the speech of Diotiroam the Symposium And 
this raises the awkward question whether the Symposium and Phaedrui can 
really without doing violence to tbeir plain sense, be so satisfactonly “inte- 
grate even with each other to say nothing of the two later dialogues On 
the assumption that the thing can be done you get a certain rendenng of the 
Platonic philosophy which is no doubt intetesting and suggestive but one 
may still harbour swk-ward doubts (which the Preface would suggest that 
Mr Demos himself at tunes feels) whether this Platonism after all is the 
Platonism of Plato 

One is intrigued also by the unmistakable persistence throughout the 
exposition of the technical language of a later philosophy which is rightly 
held in high esteem at Harvard The pnncipies of Platonic metaphysics in 
fact turnout to be down to detail* cunously identical with the pnncipies of 
Professor Whitehead All the technicalities of Dr ^\■hItehead■* highly 
personal vocabulary, spacetime' ingredienee concresence '" concern,'' 
Vht luit wi \ha vital the pnmordiaV TiaVmt'' t>l God and Vbt its', wt 
successively discovered to aflord the key to themeaning of the Athenian 
(Of course one would expect staking analogiesand coincidence* since White- 
head s thought has assuredly been so deeply influenced by Plato but this all 
but complete identity has at least a considerable initial probability against 
It ) The result is a book ol high interest but analogous in a way to a certain 
type of musical composition When we are invited to listen to ' variations of 
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Brahms on a theme ol Handel “ we expect that though the tbeffle may be 
Handel s. the development of it will be definitely charactenstic of Brahma 
if Handel had composed >anations od bis own theme they would have been 
a different set ^Vhat we are listening to is not Handel but Brahms inspired 
by Handel I cannot help feeling that m reading Mr Demos I have similarlj 
been hearing a kind oi/antasta in the manner of Whitehead on Platonic themes. 
And this IS a thing which any man may legitimately propose to gi> e us but 
it IS not quite the same thing as an exposition of Plato The more so that the 
"themes do not seem to be all wholly Platonic Mr Demos s strain is crossed 
at times by remimscences of Alexander s restlessness of space time and 
Bergson s /fan vUal and e\ en where these are absent there is a turn given to 
the conception Of rliij as a realm of essences which seems to me to be 
Santayana rather than Plato (The very selection ol the word ‘ essence to 
translate Plato s aiala is perhaps not quite happy the English word comes 
to us so coloured by associations with the medieval discussions about essentia 
and estslentia that the bald being is probablv a more desirable rendering 
from Its very colourlessness ) 

The result of all these influences is that Mr Demos has produced a highly 
interesting book full of matter which I could desire the fairly advanced 
student who already knows the tert of Plato pretty « ell to ponder but I am not 
by any means equally sure that I should desire the beginner in Platonic 
studies to read the Platonic text for the first time with Mr Demos as his 
expositor and indeed I am not certain whether Mr Demos himself would 
wish him to do so since m his Preface be shows himself so fully aware that 
his own interpretations are so open to dispute Of not a few of them I should 
myself have been tempted to say that they are not onl> disputable but 
mistaken if it were not for the generousdisregard for ngid consistency which 
leads the wnter after developing an interpretation fully on one page to 
set down something which seems a fatal objection to it fairly on the next 
Mr Demos indeed resembles Plato as described by himself in the multiplicity 
and wealth of bis insights ' and of him I doubt as be himself doubts about 
Plato whether this vanety of * insights is really brought into a harmony 

For one such insight I am profoundly thanUu) Mr Demos is fully alive 
to the significance of Anstotle s reference to certain principles on which we 
(Platonists) lay even more stress than we do upon the rMij The account of 
Platonic metaphysics (Part 1 T*e Creatne Factor*) upon which the whole 
of the rest of the work is built has little to say of the iKt) they come m in 
Parts If and in (Reality Appearance) I am quite at one with the pronounce 
ment of the author rn justification of this arrangement that m Plato the 
"fonns are, after all sometlnng secondary though it may have required 
some courage to say this so openly in the country of Professor Shorey My 
chief personal difficulties with the exposition of the Creative Factors" arise 
from doubts about the success of the authors integration of the PhtUbtis 
quartet Unlimited Limit The Mixture The Cause of the Mixture with the 
triad taken from the Ttmaeus Dtoiiurge Receptacle (tfiroioz^), Morld 
Mr Demos s reading of Plato requires him to identify the {nodox^ of the 
Ttmaeus (which seems to the mere reader of the text to be simply Euclidean 
space) with the Sviipor of the Pijiebtts On the strength of this identification 

thA vs ttftw declasti to xeaUiy ikA spate Wi space-time m spite 

of the fact that m the rimacu*. where the suodoz*) >s presupposed as eternally 
there God is expressly desenbed as making time — and so far as I can see, 
the "restlessness' which is ascribed Plato to the incessantly s hif ung 
contenU of this "receptacle is then sUently taken to be a character of the 
"receptacle" itself It is a further development of this Ime of ♦h.T'Vir.g that 
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It IS then repeatedly assumed that the receptacle" is a "creative factor 
not merely m sensible things but in and the presence of irrationalit) 

and evil in our souls is talcen to be explained in the last resort by this presence 
in them of an element den\ ed from the non rational receptacle ” I offer no 
opinion on the intnnsic merits of the speculation but as an exegesis of Plato 
It seems to me to depend on what is pretty clearly a misinterpretation of the 
difficult and perhaps corrupt statement of Tsmaeus 35 U about the creation of 
the soul Mr Demos more than once shows that he takes the words to mean 
that the soul is a compound of the lodnisible and the divisible, ' and 
therefore actually contains a bodily clement in its own composition To me it 
appears fairly plain especially in the light of Mr Comford s admirable discus 
Sion of the passage in a work to which Mr Demos makes more than one refer 
ence that what Plato sajs is something quite different, vu , that the being 
{o<ia(a) of the soul is of a kind intermediate between the being which is 
indivisible and alivays self same and that which becomes and is divisible 
m bodies If this is the true verbal interpretation the words will not suffici- 
ently bear the weight of the conclusion that the soul actually contains a 
bodily factor and, in view of the notorious obscurity of the whole passage 
and the sanet> of interpretations which we know to have been put upon it 
ever since Plato s own day 1 think Mr Demos should have at least offered 
some argument in defence of his ow-n exegesis As it i» all through the subse 
quent developments of his work I find the alleged presence of the ' receptacle ' 
IQ the composition of our minds themselves recurring to give me uncertainty 
and trouble It is true that as the Ttmiuiu says there is too much of the 
' random in our thinking and 1 should have had no diffleulty with the 
itatement that the effects of randomness —what the Ttmatus calls the 
vXamftirti oirfa— are discernible in human mental processes But where is 
the warrant for the implied identification of the nXanoiilr’] o/rfa with the 
receptacle which Plato names as j;wpa> I am 1 hope open to conviction 
on the matter but the presumption is I feel that (he 7'i>naei<s is not quite 
so much like the cosmology of Alexander as it is here made to appear 
I could wish equally that the integration of the Timaiut and PkiUbut 
with the PAaedruf and Symposium had been undertaken more cautiously In 
more than one passage Mr Demos seems to me toend by making Plato more 
of a mystic and individualist than we have warrant to do. and perhaps than 
he himself really intended to do Ills language about the apprehension of the 
good by the philosopher kings would seem to mean if it means what it 
appears to do that the good is apprehended in a state of super rational 
ropJus But all that the ilepnMie entitles us to say about the matter is what 
Mr Demos also says that the knowledge of the good whenitcomcs docs 
not come as the conclusion of a train of dcductixe reasoning Ob\ lousty it does 
not if the good is a genuine first principle and precisely the same thing 
might be said about any nosel idea which is a genuine dpjci in its oleelar 
yiro, such as the conception of an electromagnetic field or the thought of 
the universality of grav itational attraction Newton s extension of graMlation 
to the solar system at large lor example was not a deduction yet it would 
never have come to him without long and continuous practice of preliminary 
discursive thinking and when the idea came to him it was not in a state of 
quasi mystical raptus And lo with the knowleilge of ' the good expected 
of the philosopher kings Itcomes if not as a deduction from, yet as a conse 
quence of several years of hard thinking given to the "synoptic study of the 
several sciences and I do not think it too much (o say tliat there is not n 
word in the Republic to suggest that the apprehension is ‘sujver rational 
In fact the evidence for such a view has to be got by rending Into the 
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Republic things taken from the STm^osiumaAd Phaedrus, and hence there is 
an inevitable question about the legitimacy of such an "integration From 
the Symposium it takes the reference to the speech of Diotima to the sudden- 
ness with which the vision of the supreme and universal beauty dawns upon 
the devotee who has hitherto followed the quest of beauty upwards through 
the ascending senes of beautiful bodies beautiful characters beautiful laws 
and institutions But apart from the consideration already mentioned, that 
the freshness and novelty of the crowning insight does not of itself prove 
its super rational character there is the further disquieting reflection that 
it may be quite unsafe to treat Symposium and Republic as being quite so 
much of one piece It may be — of course I do not say that we know it to 
be so but It IS a possibility to be considered — that in Socrates whose life 
presents us wnth marked examples of the temperament of the visionary 
there really was a strain of what is commonly known as mysticism which 
was foreign to bis great successor Id that case it will be dramatically nght 
that the path marked out by Diotima for the spiritual pilgnmage of Socrates 
should not be identical m all respects with the which Plato regards as typical 
of the philosopher lung 

The use of the Pkaedrus is still more open to question Mr Demos throws 
a good deal of light on his reasons for calling the philosopher s vision of the 
good super rational when be remarks more than once that Plato regards 
the philosopher as a kind of roadman and appeals for proof of this to the 
doctnne of the good or nght hand narla expounded m the great central 
myth of the Pkaiirus But must be not have forgotten that the vanous forms 
of the nght hand are carefully listed for us id the Pkaedrus itself 

prophecy the fine trenry of the poet tbe "inspiration of the founders 
of initiations tbe exaltation of the lover ’ Philosophy has no place in 
the list and the deficiency cannot fairly be oiade up by quoting from other 
dialogues (eg tbe Tkeaeittus) passages wlucb only say that >n she judgment 0/ 
Ike ' practical men of Ike world the pbUosopber looks to be a fool 

Per centra there is an excellent opportunity for an integration of the 
Pkaedo with tbe later dialogues which seems to me to have been unduly 
neglected In the interesting chapter of Part I on Cod Mr Demos does full 
justice to tbe central importance of the conception of God m Plato but as 
the reader who has proceeded so far would expect Plato s Cod turns out to 
be a little too remarkably like Whitehead s if they are not the same being 
they are at least plainly identaral twins And tbe result is I think to make 
Platonism a good deal more of an immanence philosophy than it really is 
Admittedly Plato's God has not to the full wbat Christian theologians have 
meant by divine omnipotence (though it must be remembered that omnipo 
tence has never meant to the greatest theologians what it perhaps means to 
the unthinkmg, ability to do any old thing ') Mr Demos is well aware that 
there is another side to Plato s Theism jet I can t but think that in respect 
of the diMDe omnipotence his anxiety to make Plato speak with ^Vhltehead 
has led him to lower the key unduly Since there is no doubt that Plato ex- 
pressly says that evils can never vanish from tbe course of history, or that he 
habitually assumes eternal ' cyclical lecunence as the scheme of the his- 
torical world Mr Demos tells us that Gods fate is to be eternally defeated 
in his providential control of things by the inherent intractability of the 
• receptacle "Now to say nothing of the apparent clash between such a theory 
and the rhetonc with which Laws. X dwells on the impossibility of escape 
from the righteous order establi^ied by "our King ** has not Mr DemM 
forgotten that in the Pkaedo at any rate * eternal recurrence" is not the last 
word? The ' cjcle of birth and death may go on without end, and there may 
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be no complete deliverance from evil for the souls who are immersed in it 
But the final destiny of the “saints there is to escape from the “wheel of 
birth and live for e%eT uilAouf bodies Thu is never said again as far as 
I remember in any other dialogue but neither is it ever denied It is at least 
possible that Plato sreal thought isrepresented not by the later Neoplatonists 
likeProclus, but by Plotinus in hisdoctnneofthepossibility of a final “ascent ' 
of the soul to the ' intelligible to be followed by no descent If this should 
be Plato s thought, and especially if he chendied the hope of such a final 
' salvation for all souls, or all but a few ‘incurables ’ the endlessness of the 
cycles will entail no defeat of the puipose of ‘our King ' It may not be 
attained to speak with Plotinus here but it is fulfilled 3onder" 

I am conscious that I have only touched in these pages on a very few of 
the topics which are raised by Mt Demos s book I trust it will be understood 
that it IS the very variety of his insights into fundamental Platonic themes 
which has necessarily compelled me to this twisatisfaetory procedure If I 
should hesitate to recommend his book as an introduction to Plato for the 
undergraduate 1 should desire all who have to teach Plato to undergraduates 
to read it and meditate it with care 

A E TavloR 


Ctorg* Santayana By G W HowCATe (Pluladelptua University of Penn 
sylvania Press London Oxford University Press Humphrey Milford 
1938 Pp viu + 363 Price 16$) 

Here Santayana is paid Che compliment while still alive of being made the 
subject of a full length study The book ts bnlliantly written tempting the 
reader to linger at almost everyotherparagrapb to savour its fine thought and 
phrasing but though it takes much reading it may be reviewed here bnefi>, 
since It IS not intended for students of philosophy It treats Santayana as a 
man of letters and bis many volumes provide almost an excess ot beauty for 
such a studv Like all true men of letters he is a master of ideas as well as of 
style but although his ideas are philosophical he produced no philosophy in 
the technical sense because he followed the logic not of the ideas themselies 
but of the moods they sprang from or evoked The author admits that the 
lack of system indeed of any interest in system ts what accounts for the 
relatii e neglect in technically philosophical circles of so indubitably talented 
a man Santayanas works are a iuxunant medley of penetrating insights 
marvellously expressed To atteinpt a technicai exposition and evaluation of 
such a writer would be to murder him Mr Hongate has accordingly adopted 
the standpoint of a broad literary humanism in both appreciation and 
criticism 

It would havebeenconvenienttf the mam facts of Santayana 9 life had been 
given less fugitively for the biographical (as distinct from the psychological) 
interest could have been satisfied in a few bald pages He was bom in Madrid 
in 1863 of Spanish parents who emigrated to the States when he was nine 
years of age old enough to have been deeply moulded unconsciously, by the 
most intimate influences of his native land yet young enough to assimilate 
within those predetermined limits the culture of his new country The result 
as Mr Hougate shows was that be becatoe neither a Spaniard nor an Amen 
can At nineteen he went to Harvanl whenitalmer Boyce and James were 
teaching waih irnmense power, spent two post graduate years in Germany, 
and in 18S9 joined the stag of the Department of Philosophy in his own 
university Mr How-gate records that his courses' tended gradually awaylrom 
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the centre of philosophy to the outskirts where philosophy borders on life 
and letters ” For him teaching, however was little more than a way of making 
a living and when at long last — in igia — he became financially independent, 
he resigned left America and has since lived in retirement tn Europe in 
Oxford almost throughout the vfar and since then in Italy, where we gather 
be IS likely to remam 

He made his literary debut as a poet and turned to aesthetics and literary 
cnticism before producing his chief work The Ltfe of Reason (1905-6) five 
volumes in uhicb a philosophical wilderness blossoms as the rose Of his 
numerous subsequent writings which whatever the subject are usually really 
m the form of essays (a novel excepted) only those tn which be intervened in 
the post war dispute between idealists and realists have brought him any 
recogmtion in British philosophical ciTc]e»-^s chapter in Essays tn Critical 
Realism (1920) and the two books Scepticism and Ammal Faith (1923) and 
The Realm of Essence (1928) Mr Howgate treats him in successive chapters 
as poet moral philosopher cntic and essayist and metaphysician and finall> 
summarizes and examines bis attitude to Amenca always with a personal 
knowledge of the man as well as a close and competent knowledge of his 
wnbngs There are some purely literary appendices and a list of writings on 
Santa} ana for a list of his own writings we are referred to his Obiter Sertpta 
(«93S) 

Although the book neither was nor need have been wnttea for philosophers, 
any stnctly philosophical study of Santa} ana would be rash without a careful 
study of It It la the fullest document we have and is exquisitely sympathetic 
without any loss of critical independence Santayana is most obviously a 
thinker who has to be understood in theiigbt ofbistemperament and character 
which means that the literary approach is the ngbt one being the most con 
Crete Otherwise bis curious combinatton of Platonism and Hatutalism h» 
vindication of the spiritual life against a background of materialistic meta 
physics would be utuntelligible His very face as I remember it invites that 
approach— a smooth imperturbable forehead and dark eyes that occasionally 
shared a famt half smile with bis lips bnt for the rest a countenance that hid 
Its owner He is a detached often ironical spectator of life commenting on it 
with artistic vision and artistic genius of expression It is this unabashed 
aloofness that makes his undeniable insights and irresistible beauties remote, 
fragile and just a little sweet He has passions but so perfectly controlled 
that he can deny them any but literary expre s sion When beneath the silli 
nesses of human life he detects a tragedy be can feel it but only from afar 
as we feel the burden of Orestes or Electra or ICing Lear This is his Achilles’ 
heel If the gods had endowed him with active sympathy making him an 
eager teacher instead of a soliloquist, and sending hiin to share joy and succour 
sorrow instead of merely limning it to perfection he would almost certainly 
have been received into the pantheon of great men T E Jessop 


The Journals of Kierkegaard 1S34-54 Translated and edited by Alexander 
Dru (London Oxford UMversity Press, Humphrey Milford 1938 
Pp 1x11 + 603 Pnee 25s net ) 

Fear and Trembling By Sores Kierkegaard Translated by Robert Payne 
(London Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford 1939 Pp xvi 
+ 192 Price 7s fid net) 

"An} one who wishes to deal with Soren Kierkegaard s life must take care 
not to bum his fingers" says a contempoiary in his recollections, and the 
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reviewer of Kierkegaard s/ownw/j is only too conscious of this danger I haw 
read them with alternating emotions of admiration and exasperation, and 
certainly do not feel competent to give any confident estimate of his thinking 
If 1 try to do so, 1 at once find myself imagining some devastating witticism 
with which Kierkegaard would demolish such an "estimate' — particularly 
coming from a paid philosopher For Kierkegaard like Socrates, had a shrewd 
suspicion that those who teach philosophy or religion "for hire" do so at 
their pen) and much of his most biting satire is directed against what might 
be described as the philosophical and rehgioiK "cml service" (eg p "It 
seems as though the philosophers in their account of modem philosophy since 
Descartes have modelled themselves on the form sometimes found in fairy 
stones in which by always repeating everything that has gone before and 
adding a new bit one finally has an interminable senes of things stick beat 
dog dogbitecat cat scratch man "andfp 39). 'At everystep philosophy 
sloughs a skin into which creep its tvorUtless hangers on" HiS quarrel w-as, 
however not with philosophy so much as with the pretentiousness of philosophy 
as represented in the contemporary Hegelianism of the academies of Germany 
and Denmark taught apparently authoritatively as a final form of thought 
Here is an imaginary conversation between Socrates and Hegel (p 148) 
Socrates Shall we begin by being in complete disagreement or in agree 
ment upon something which we will call an assumption ? 

Hegel — — — — 

Socrates "With what assumptions do you begin? ' 

Hegel From none at all 

Socrates That is quite possible perhapsyou do not begin at all '* 

Hegel I not begin' I who have written twenty one volumes?" (and so on] 
Kierkegaard was not a philosopher or theologian be was a poet and a 
saunst who took Christianity au ftei it la Ititre Someone has said that he 
made a nducito ad absurdum of Chnstianity. I suspect that Kierkegaard 
would have agreed but gone on to say that he accepted the absurdity Conse* 
quently he ho\«rs between profundity and morbidity The morbid element is 
perhaps due to bis strange upbnngiog— he was be tells us. an old man as a 
child and obsessed with a sense of a curse hanging over bis family His 
profundity came from his concentrating his whole nature — his natural melan 
choly his wit his eccentricity, his imagination, his dangerous knowledge that 
he was a trout among minnows ( the fate ol being a genius in a provincial 
town }— into bis religious consciousness of submission to Cod Yet in the end 
a jotting in the Journals is surely a piece of autobiography A new book w hich 
needs to be written A Pott s Confession The cause ot his suHenng is that he 
wants to be religious and always goes the wrong way about it and remains a 
poet, consequently he is unhappily inlove with Cod Again— « most revealing 
remark — Ifow many men have any idea bow exhausting life is with a real 
relation to Cod I He suflered from isolation from others with whom his mind 
could really communicate (what a small place friends take in the JoutnaM), 
from an abnormal family background and from the drastic step of his broken 
engagement Such a man can see a few things with a penetration not giien 
to ordinary people who are naturally rnore exUaverted — but heaven saie us 
from taking his exceptional insights won perhaps at the very cost of one- 
sidedness and making them into an exclusive philosophy or theology (alter 
the manner of some of Kierkegaard a continental followers) At least we can 
be sure that Kierkegaard himself would have repudiated such an attempt 
Mr Dru has certainly done a real service In making the Joumalt available 
to Pnglish readers The edition is made the more valuable by an introduction 
and admiiable index, which in eSect does service as a table of contents, and 
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IS most necessary in using a large book consisting of disjointed jottings (One 
minor point Should not the date of Kierkegaard s examination be 1840, and 
not 1841 as in the footnote on p 81’) 

The little volume Ftar and TrtnMing is a good sample of Kierkegaard s 
writings It is a meditation on the meamng of faith and its distinction from 
resignation, illustrated frotn the story of Abraham and Isaac (Kierkegaard s 
idea IS that it was not Abraham s being prepared to sacrifice Isaac which 
constituted faith — that could have been inerely an act of heroic renunciation— 
but his faith lay in accepting the inspiration at the crucial moment which 
gave him the courage not to sacrifice Isaac ) 

Whether the publishers arc over bold m their claim that the Journals of 
Kierkegaard will command an interest as wide and as lasting as the Confessions 
of St Augustine the Pens^es of Pascal and the Apologia of Newman, I 
hesitate to say They certainly deserve a unique place among religious auto 
biographies but do they reveal that matunty of growth as well as insight into 
sm and sufienng which lifts the individual struggles of an Augustine a Pascal, 
and a Newman into a universality which is the rare privilege of a few ’ Or 
have we rather, alter all the book which ought to be written — the confes 
sionsofapoet unhappily in love with God ’ 

Dorothy M Emmet 


La filosojia moderna ll Letd dell tllumintsmo By Guipo oz KUGCIERO 
(Ban Laterta & Figli 1939 a sols Pp 277 320 Pnee Lire 43 ) 
These are the ninth and tenth volumes of Professor de Ruggiero s Historv 
of Philosophy, which is hkety to be the largest work of its kind outside 
Germany Among its remarkable features are the bgbtne&s with which its 
erudition is convened and the felicity with which the minor names and 
movements are tlluRunactngly brought in Us aim is well expressed m the 
preface to the two new volumes 1 have tried to harmonise the close mono 
graphic study of the great philosophical personalities w ith a panoramic view 
of the great collective movements of ideas The aim is bemg pursued with 
undimimshed freshness suggestiveness and lucidity 
Professor de Ruggiero boldly extends the Age of Enlightenment by begm 
ning with Hobbes Smee he defines the Age as that u which the levelling, 
decomposmg and recomposing methods of the natural sciences were applied 
in the study of mental and social bfe there is certainly a strong case for 
putting Hobbes at the head of it, despite his undoubted Cartesian affiliations 
The drawback is that the Cambridge Platonists. falling chronologically within 
the penod, are apparently brought also within the Age, but all periodization 
by charactenstics meets with such exceptions On the Bntish side the story 
is earned down contmuously to Reid on the Continental side it is confined 
to the French Enlightenment except i<x a long preceding section on Leibnu (a 
rcpnnt of the author s introduction to his Italian translation of the Monadology, 
1937) This separation of Leibmz from the history of the German /I u/A fa rung 
IS defended on the ground that be was a European rather than a purely 
German figure This is surely nght and one may add the further justification 
that to interpolate Leibniz between Locke and the French thinkers of the 
eighteenth century is a valuable co rr e cti on of the usual view that these 
last owed everytlung to Locke The account of the Aufhlarung, and of the 
correspondmg movement in Italy {beginning with Vico), is to' occupy the 
eleventh volume 
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Since It IS impossible to accompany the author step by step through this 
nch century and a quarter, I need only draw attention to some of the fea‘ures 
of his treatment of the Bntish line When Hobbes is made the father of the 
Enlightenment, Locke suffers somenhat in status, even though he is given 
more space than the rest He is handled with just cntiasm, chiefly m two 
respects — firstly his failure to divine the deeper meaning of the doctnne of 
mnate ideas, secondly, his taking “reflection' almost entirely as a sphere 
of ideas or products without any grasp of its possible significance as an 
activity HiS analytic work is given less appreciation than is, I think, his 
due, we now find it tedious and confused bat it was a great pioneer effort, 
as ongmal in execution as Hobbes s bnUiantly pawky epigrams ProfesscT 
de Ruggiero s interest is much more in Locke the rationahst than in "the 
easy and popular wntet. simplifying and clanfyvng philosophical problems 
for the world at large whom tradition has portrayed for us (p no), for 
him there was a real Locke much better than the histoncally influential 
one Berkeley for a change is given as much space as Hume, but neither 
of them is found very exciting presumably they put the epistemological 
problem ineptly (a true judgment probably but not an histoncally mmded 
one) Hume s ethical views which he himself valued most are regarded as 
of scant importance It is very salutary to us to see our famous trio (they 
are too diverse to be called a triumvirate) re-expounded and re valued by a 
mind detached from both our national pnde and our innate respect lor 
empiricism Our usual picture of the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
puts these three so much la the loregtouod as to block our view of the rest 
Professor de Ruggiero avoiding our epistemological bias gives ample room 
to the pbysicuts, the deists and the moralists Shaftesbury as is usual 
abroad is treated relatively fully but every hoe of the exposition u worth 
while The confused and coofusing literature of the deists which we nowadays 
tend to overlook, is well surveyed, though it is probably an error to make 
the younger Dodwell an opponent of deism (tus viork can be read as a piece 
o! dissimulation characteristic of tbe deists), and to point to Metbo^sra, 
which was a popular movement, as a reaction against deistic intellectuahsm 

T E jESsop 


Eastern Rehgions and y^esttrn Thought By Sir S RADHAyKiSicvAN {Oxford 
Clarendon Press Humphrey Milford 1939 Pp xui -i'*39t Pnee 13s ) 
This IS an important and beautiful book It u wntten with earnest 
conviction and conspicuous ability Tbe author thinks that the cleavage 
between European and Eastern thought was not deep until the beginning 
of the modem penod and that the present organuation of the world under 
European vtifluetvce ts inconsistent with the Zeitgeiit shining on the distant 
honron and with the true spint of rebgion The supreme task of our genera 
tion IS to give a soul to the growing world-consciousness which should kmt 
all- hiu n ao. WMitof vx ea. miMuarinoaX •wamrui-wcalth. India has 
much to contribute to the rcaluation of this ideal and I ngland should be 
the interpreter of Asia to norope If Great Bntain which represents the 
best of Europe and India which is the ultimate East, with their distinctive 
temperaments and traditions can live together in a j-oiitical system whose 
keynote is equality and friendship, and not dominion or subjection, it will 
be the greatest achievement of tustocy " 

Humanism is now the religion of the educated European Most of us are 
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religious only by habit, sentiment, or inertia Men have lost the old faith and 
have found nothing in its place exc^t superstition in which the starved 
powers of the soul reassert their xhe national State tends to absorb 

all energies and emotions, the national State, which is essentially a huge beast 
of prey Nations have become fetishes but we all feel that we are hastening 
confusedly to unknown ends We need a rational faith to sustam a new order 
of life 

The great periods of history are marked by fusions of two different cultures 
The tune has come for a fusion of European and Indian thought We must 
return to a conception of rebgion as individual experience Rites and cere 
monies authonty and dogma are subordinate to the art of self discovery 
which IS also contact with God To say that God exists means that spiritual 
experience is attamable This is the fulfilment of man $ life where every 
aspect of his being is raised to its highest point where the whole mind 
realizes in one quivering instant such things as cannot easily be expressed 
This IS the leapmg spark of Plato s Seventh Epistle and the sudden 
iilii min ahnn of Augustme s Coh/msiors To be spiritual is not to reject 
reason but to go beyond it It is to think so hard that thinking becomes 
knowing or viewing So philosophy and religion converge into a single 
realization 

Philosophically the foundation of Professor Radhaknshaan s teachmg is 
the separation of the empirical person from the real self There is an mtenor 
depth to the human soul which is uncreated deathless and absolutely real 
The spirit of man is different from the individual ego it is the core of all being 
As m Neoplatonism wnth which this philosophy has much m common the 
soul IS the wanderer of the metaphysical world belonging essentially to a 
higher order, but fascinated by the finite The meamng of life is found not 
in this world but m superbistoncal reality Cod and not the world of history 
1$ the true environmeat of our souls 

This position IS also that of Keyserlings UmUrbiithhiit a youthful work 
which I think he has never surpassed The self not the self conscious ego. is 
immortal Post Kantian philosophy and theology have greatly exaggerated 
the importance of the individual ego and have even maintained that the 
centrality of the self-conscious person is the discovery of Christianity though 
the profoundly significant saying of Christ that he who wishes to preserve 
his psyche shall lose it is a sufficient refutation 

The soul that has found itself iS no longer conscious of itself in its isolation 

I li\e yet not 1 but Christ Iiveth in me This individualism is rather 
world loyalty, for it leaves no room for the disintegrating worship of ones 
own creed and group with the corollary that violence and injustice are the 
ways to win success for it The coming struggle is between empires of matenal 
salues, supported by organized religions and provincial patriotisms, and the 
sovereignty of spiritual ideals A living faith in spiritual values is the great 
needofourage Wemustchoose not between Chiutiaaity and Hinduism, but 
between reUgion and sell satisfied buroamsm 

Eternal life is the life of the eternal part of us. of the light within us. of 
mtelligence and love The soul m solitude is the birthplace of religion Moses 
on Smai Buddha under the bodhi tree Jesus by the Jordan in the stillness of 
pray er Paul in the desert of Arabia Francis of Assisi in the remote crags of 
the highlands of Alverno found the strength and the assurance of the reality 
of God • Everything that is great m rehgion rises out of the depths of the 
soul in the quiet of prayer 

In common with all other philosophic mystics, our author teaches that 
the purification and ascent of the soul proceed pan paisu with the knowledge 
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of God and of the real world I^ogress >s by "a species of intuitive identifi 
cation in which the individual becomes in very truth the partaker of the 
dmne nature *' The intellect is consecrated bke the other faculties, but the 
intellect is nous not dianota Christian theol^y prefers the word pneuma to 
nous, but the meaning is the same 

The Churches, in the Professors opnuon, have wandered far froin the 
religion which the Founder caroe to preach But he is half persuaded by 
Loisy and others that Jesus at first contemplated a political revolution, and 
was divided between that project and the spiritual religion which belonged to 
his deeper self I cannot believe that there was anything of the Mahdi in "the 
prophet of Nazareth m GaUee’ , but the matter cannot be discussed here 
He wishes of course to recall the Churches to pure mjsticism and wastes 
several pages in denouncing the obscurantist theology of Karl Barth who 
does not count for much in this country 

He protests most justifiably against the tendency of Western thinkers to 
regard the defects of European religion as peripheral, those of Hinduism as 
central fie thinks that the most spiritual elements of Western relipon owe 
much to the direct influence of Indian thought, and supports this view with 
great learning Like Brehier he finds strong Oriental influences in the system 
of Plotinus, and wishes to baoisb not only bim but Plato from the tradition 
of Hellenism Plato, we have been told, was from the Greek point of view, 
a heretic Cut Plato is too big a man to cast out of the fold Greece without 
Plato would be bviog Greece no more 

Can we acquit Indian philosophy of being world renouncing to an uoaceept* 
able degree’ W'e may entirely agree with our author in dismissing with 
contempt the military power and technological discoveries of the West at 
irrelevant to this question But docs the benevolence of the Hindu sage reflect 
Itself in the behaviour of the nation generally’ In a country so religious as 
India the question is not unfair A foreigner has said that if he were in a 
tight place he would like to have an Englishman near at band Has the 
Indian any disposition to run and help’ Ihd be not tolerate complacently 
such customs as widow burning child marriage and religious prostitution, 
which are justly repugnant to Europeans’ 

It has always seemed to me that tbe tendency of Indian thought is to 
deny all value to tbe passing show, and that in consequence tbe Indian heaven, 
of which the world is a moving image, is empty of contents Between the 
unreal phantasraagona of sense and the dreamless sleep of Nirvana the rich 
spiritual life of the Platonic intelligible world is in danger of disappeanng 
Do the Hindu sages realize that a journey through the unreal is an unreal 
journey? 

The Professor would doubtless answer that the best Indians arc not 
unpractical dreamers, and that tbe same danger of treating all earthly things 
as indifieretit has been exemplified in the lives of many Christian saints 
It IS so but the ChnsUan maxim, ' thou shall love thy neighbour as thj-seJf, ’ 
has always been interpreted whether logically or not, in a peculiar way 
Christian love is diflerent from the benevolence of the religions of escape— 
Stoicism, Hinduism and Buddhism Benevolence does not hurt, love often 
does Buddha promises to make ns invulnerable so do Zeno and Seneca. 
Chnst never does The Christian can bear his own troubles stoically, but he 
will not leave the wounded roan by the roadside he will rejoice with those 
that rejoice, and weep with those that weep This attitude towards the mu* 
fortunes of life, which contemplatiies would persuade us are of no importance, 
is an integral part of the original Gospel It forms a very valuable attachment, 
holding back some who would otherwise seek salvation in a cloistered 
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sanctity Those who have expenenced nothing are made no wser or better 
by solitude There are some who think they are attracted by God when they 
are only repelled by man 

A Cbnstian may tbmk that India has rather more to learn Irom his religion 
than our author quite realiaes But be makes his mam pomt, that we 
in Europe have much to learn, and more to unlearn from India We have 
neglected our opportunities during our long association with a civilization 
much older and more mature than our own It is not too late to remedy our 
fault 

W R Inge 


RtasoM and Intuition By J L Stocks Edited with an Introduction by 
Dorothy M Emmet (London Oxford University Press Humphrey 
Milford 1939 Pp xxii + aj9 Price lls 6d | 

In this book Miss Emmet has collected fifteen papers published by the late 
Professor J L Stocks dunng the last si* years of his life and one unfinished 
piece of work In the Introduction she gives a brief account of Stocks s posi- 
tion as a philosopher There is also a note by Sir David Ross on bis contn 
button to studies in Greek philosophy It was charactenstie of Stocks that be 
took pleasure in the minutiae of Creek scholarship though as a philosopher be 
was critical and constructive rather than interpretative or scholarly in the 
narrowsense Ifhewasan Anstoielian in virtue of bis linguistic s^dies so 
also was he in the more important sense (hat oneof the guiding threads in all 
his thinking was a reinterpretation of Aristotle $ doctrine of formal cause As 
Miss Emmet says he saw the world after the Aristotelian fashion as consti 
tuted by different levels of organisation each level providing the materials 
which are both the opportunity for the exercise of formative activity at a 
higher level and the odds against which that activity must strive ' 

It IS possible that if Stocks had lived he would have produced a compre 
hensive and systematic philosophy but it is more likely that he would have 
continued much as he began with a preference for special studies of special 
subjects This kind of work certainly gave scope to what was perhaps Stocks s 
most outstanding merit his capacity for simple direct and lucid statement 
the kind of statement that steers clear of irrelevancies and clears up confusion 
Kis method of approach was empirical and phenomenological Philosophy lor 
him was a secondary activity a commentary on the pnmary activities of 
man In his view however philosophy must take account of all pnmary 
activities scientific historical politKal artistic and religious This com- 
mentary should be not merely descriptive but critical and might within 
limits be constructive 

The first few essays in this book provide a good illustration of his general 
attitude and method The first essay Reason and Intuition is an attack on 
the irrationalism which is fashionable at the present day It then goes on 
to state what should be meant by intuition, as that aspect of knowledge 
which IS immediate and is of the individnal and to consider how intuition is 
related to the process of reasoning In the third essay Religious Belief. Stocks 
introduces one of his apt and illuminatii^ distinctions that between Total 
and Partial assertions Partial assertions are such statements as can * be 
established separately and by themselves and can be relied on to hold good 
whatever else is discovered ’’ a^ when we state a man a height, occupation or 
family relationships all of wluch can be ascertained independently of one 

another Butifwesay he is a good man, that is a Total assertion. "Anything 
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and everything in the man s life is potentially at least relevant further 
knowledge may at any time force a reconsideration and qualification of the 
judgment Science consists entirely of Partial assertions, as does History, 
so far as it refrains from ethical or aesthetic judgments Religion differs 
entirely from such studies in that it depends upon Total assertions to the 
effect that the whole world order is the expression of infinite \\isdom and 
Love This conclusion as to religious belief is further elucidated with the help 
of the distinction betivecn Desire and Affection, which Stocks worked out in 
an essay m his book, The Lttnttt of Purpose 

Most of the other essays arc concern^ with ethical and political subjects 
It must suffice here to mention a few of them, selected rather arbitranly 
Those on Lockes political theory and on Jeremy Bentham are interesting 
appreciations of two very different but charactenstically English political 
thinkers The essay on "The Empincistn of J S Mill" indicates the interest 
and sympathy with which Stocks regarded this thinker and makes one hope 
that his unfinished work on Mill may be completed and published He cnti 
cues Mill, not for being an empiricist but for taking a one-sided Mew of 
experience The discussion of The Philosophy of Democracy is an attempt 
to answer a question seldom asked, but of practical importance now when 
there are many who despair of democracy altogether The necessary condition 
for democracy is seen as fruitful interaction betiveen rulers and ruled Its 
natural temper is empirical or opportunist Tt will with difficulty look very 
far ahead or undertake very drastic and ambitious schemes of reconstruction ” 
Not very warm praise but warm enough if the altemame is passive sub- 
mission to an infallible leader 

A D RiTcntE 


Patdeia the JdeaU of Grteh Culture By Wekser Jaecer Translated by 
GiLSERT Htotier (Oxford Basil Blackwell 1939 Pp xxix + 420 
Pnee 15s net } 

This IS the most important book of tbe century— indeed, of any century- 
on its subject Published m German in 1933 it is now accessible in an Eaglish 
translation which reads like an original It is an account of the greatest work 
of Ancient Greece— the creation of a human ideal which in itself is unsur 
passed and without which tbe culture of the western world would never 
have existed ' Other scholars baxe wnlten histones of Greece or of Creek 
literature This is a history of Greek culture (or rather kuUur—^ different 
thing) and Greek kultur 1$ man s discovery of himself Other nations made 
gods, kings spints, the Creeks alone made man ' Professor Jaegers thesis 
may be summed up in three sentences Without Creek cultural ideals 
the culture of the western world would never have existed (p xvii) ‘ the 
culture of tbe present needs lUununation and transformation by that 
ideal Ithe Greek form of culture], in order to establish its true meaning and 
direction (p xviu), by discovenng man tbe Creeks reaUred the 
universal laws of human nature (p xxiii) Greek culture is a permanent 
standard to which European culture (and not only Furopean) must continually 
recur (or self exammatioa and wsp»atK»i 

One might say that the Greek aehievemcnt starts with the worddprrij 
a peculiar Creek conception and perhaps the most fruitful of all moral ideas, 
the idea that everything IS capable of an excellence, a perfection at which 
It should aim Tbe supreme task of man therefore is to discover what human 
"excellence Is and to achieve it, and the gieatnessof tbe Greeks Is that they 
did both Paideia traces the steps of tbe discover), and the growing punfica- 
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tion and ennchment of the human ideal To Homer it is heroic courage and 
prowess to Tyrtaeus the devotion of these powers to the State (but surely 
this IS imphcit in Hector s etc oitowis 6/>taTos, a/iuretrSat irepl irarpjj;’) The 
City State finds human ape^jf in "Justice ’ Ionian thinkers place it in the 
"Wisdom which creates justice and law order and ttelfere One by one tie 
stars of the human firmament nse above the honroti — the Individuahsm and 
Science of loma the Orphic conception of the soul the aristocratic ideal of 
Pindar the vision of civic justice m Solon the wealth of pohtical intellectual 
literary and individual hfe in fifth-century Athens and a human ideal is 
revealed to which Chnstiamty had something vital to add but which 
Christianity itself cannot aSord to ignore All this nch picture is revealed 
with admirable insight knowledge and philosophical depth in Professor 
Jaeger s book The details are as good as the whole The book is nch in acute 
judgments and bnlhant charactenration (I know for instance nothing better 
on their subjects than the pages on Sappho and on the Bacchtu ) There are 
indeed omissions Herodotus is almost ignored And justice is hardly done to 
the theological aspects of Greek Paideia By the side of Protagoras s irai-rcov 
litipov Mpoiiro, stands Plato s fleoc pixpov and though the former represents 
Greece better than the latter religion is a vital element m Aeschylus and not 
neghgible in Piadar and Sophocles 

The book must have been as difficult to plan as to execute Who were to 
be included — all great Greek writers > Or only those important to a history of 
Greek hultur'> Sappho is a greater genius than Tyrtaeus or Hesiod or Solon 
but she has little relevance to vatStla Is she to be admitted’ Her admission 
perhaps marks a certain change in the design of the book for while its earlier 
parts are definitely a history of tbe fonnation of a human ideal it develops 
later into a senes of studies of the personaUties and ideas of the great Greek 
wnters though some of them contributed bttle to that ideal or even were 
destructive of it We have a picture of successive Greek poets and thinkers 
rather than of the ideals of Greek kuttur 

One result of this change of emphasis is that tbe second half of Ptndexa is 
free from a weakness which can be observed in the earher chapters— the 
temptation to find conscious educational purpose where it is absent to 
schematize the free mind of poetry If Archilochus had been told that there 
was a hortatory element m his poetry and that it was bom of the need Of 
the free individual to see and solve tbe problem of humaa life outside tie 
mythical content of epic poetry, he might have been provoked to an iambus 
on Professor Jaeger And perhaps Homer would have been surpnsed at the 
judgment that the Iliad hasan ethicaldesign Doubtless it has a deep ethical 
effect but this is not from design Homer is telling a story not educating 
his interest is in the heroism and tragedy of that story rather than in its 
morals But because great literatore is jityoAo^poveij; uirijgTj/io and because 
all greatness is educational he is a great ethical teacher without knowing or 
intending it Between Tyrtaeus who does preach and Homer who does not, 
there is all tbe difference m mood — and in greatness Hence the chapters on 
Homer where Professor Jaeger has his eyes open for ethicaldesign ’ are the 
least satisfactory part of the book while the chapters on the Sophists and on 
Thucydides (the latter a study of historical and political outlook rather than 
of Paideia) are among the best 

This cnticism does not afiect the importance of Paiieia It is a book for 
scholars, but also for students — not least because they are apt to read only 
the mam Greek authors and therefore to see Hellenism as a senes of high 
peaks and not as a connected landscape Pa^de^a will fill the gaps in their 
background And it is a book for a wider public There is no better way— if 
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there is any way— of onentating oniseh-es m this chaotic world than by 
studjmg ancient Greece There we can discern, as Professor Jaeger saj's, the 
true meaning and direction of onr own culture, that "x-ast disorganized 
external apparatus for lixnng Apartfromhisleamedwork Professor Jaegers 
importance lies in what he has done to remind the world that ancient Greece 
should be regarded not only asafieldfbrscbotarship butas a living force in the 
sptntual and political life of the world It is welcome news that this xolume 
which ends xvith Thue)dtdes will be followed by others dealmg with the 
transformation oi Greek civibzation into a world wide empire and with its 
relations to Rome and to early Christianity 

R \V Livingstone 


Communtcalion A Philosophical Study of Language By Karl Britton 
(London International Library of Psychologj Philosoph). and 
Scientific Method Kegan Paul Trench Trubner <t Co I’p xxi 

+ 285 Price I2S fid ) 

It IS notorious that in recent years many philosophers base been preoccupied 
wnth questions about the functions of the S)’inbols of ordinal) language and 
of artificial codes Indeed the whole task of philosoph) according to some 
philosophers lies in some form of linguistic mquir) ti hat are the sources 
and the motives of this teodency * 

Until the publication of the Cntifue of Pure Reason no general distinction 
bad bees made becwrcn the procedure of philosoph) and the procedures of 
the pure or of the inductive sciences Indeed in England the \er) word 
'scientist was only invented a centur> ago when the standard word 
philosopher was just beginning to appear equivocal So the problems of the 
nature of the subject matter and of the methods of philosophical inquir) as 
distinct from scientific loquiry have onl) been attended to during the 
moderately recent past 

At first the delimitation of the sphere of philosophy seemed simple The 
sciences have for their subject matter the ph>'Sica 1 world philosoph) has for 
Its subject matter the mental world The philosopher has to discover about 
Mind what Newton and Bo>le bad been discovering about Matter 

This simple solution which at the start did much more good than harm, 
was torpedoed at about the turn of the century from two different sides 
Empirical ps)thology showed signs of becoming a science and logicians 
attending at last to the pnnciples of nialhematics saw that the ngour 
precision and timelessness of matbematical theorems and of logical rules were 
not derivative from anthropological inductions Mind ceased to be the per 
quisite of philosophers and the subject matter of a part of philosoph) namel) 
logic turned out not to have sD)'liung ps)choli:^icaI about it So for a short 
white a new solution was adopted Philosophy was re Platonired and its 
subject matter was desenbed as being some Z>nr/et Reieh of subsistent entities 
real universals objective propositions possibilities facts or objects of a 
higher order 

But this multiplication both of numbers of entities and of grades of lleing 
led to troubles It seemed unplausible to assert the existence of propositions 
facts, and possibilities underhand to assert the non actual existence of 
unicorns and golden mountains, and sel(<contTadictOT) to assert the sub- 
sistence of round squares and of non subsistent round squares Certain anti 
septic precautions had to be taken 

(a) Among the first vvas a reconsideration of the notion of ilrnotaticn Tlte 
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excmsions wbJch can iuncUon as the nonwnatives of sjgnJficaflt 
liletces do »ol oU d.oot. ml 


to bo tie na»«rf 1>«.o o.o otbo, .xpt,™., bmit 
l».rite do.«oaM»> oi dotontttoin to ibo* •!:»“> >"PPl>es 

La.PS to coitoopond Aod ytt tho anteia. motam.og tlo.o eopsoos 
Ibio Mi •Plow*’ •«» Etiobtot ’ ■’!-> Vnmt K,n« ot Ptonoo, etc ) moy ^ 
iumfcant and o«« mo Lopoaby p»Pot na-yo' bad to bo 
irm ora«.ty ptopei o.ao. atek m tom had to b. o»«atod anth 
deactiptioai and diBoiont nsoa ol doacnpttvo oapioM.ons bad to bo d.itm- 
poshid Ma\oaopbetole«modtoa»k.iiQt WtatsottolathinEistboEquatoH 
but 'What sort of an expression is "the Ei^uafor ' ?' 

(6) -Next the expansion o! toimal logic, -which -was lequirri to render it 
capable of dealing with non syhc^istic and espeoatly wth antbmetital 
inferences fed Frege and Russell not only tomvcnt newcode-symbols for the 
formulae of logic, but also to consider what were the essential properties of 
agcradsymhoUsm Aamongthesewthe cardmaloneofnon ambiguity Fonnal 
difierencea must b« registered by vuibly difleient symbols or symbol patterns 
And this at once made mamiest by contrast that ftrdiaao’langliage is tolerant 
of any amount of ambiguity, not merely in containing equivocal words which 
engender puns but what matters more, in allowing similar sentence construe 
tions to express propositions ol diflerent logical form and in allowing dis* 
similar sentence coustructions to express proposiQoss of the same logical 
foriB There IS no inference from the lotto of words in which we say something 
to the logical properties of what ue are saving Consequently, though I may 
know or have excelleot scientific or common sense reasons for hehevmg that 
sometluog is the case, there still remains open the quite different question of 
what sort the fact or proposition i$ This question Is not one for science or 
common sense, and vt may be one lot which it is iTOpmtant to find the 
solution In its general form the question would ask is the logically 

unambiguous way of (onsulating what this given Sentence formulates in a 
logically ambiguous way^ 

(ej A third impulse in the same direction came from the following source 
It la of coutse, closely Imlied to the other two In the construction cd a good 
code symbolism for formal logic, both for the sake of stenography and to 
prevent the distraction ot attention by difietences Ibat make no difference, 
it U important to have code signs for any proposition elements of the same 
type Thus the letter * in '* is mortal saves us from baviDg to mention 
Socrates or the puke Of Wellington, and the letters p ■ 'q.‘ and 'x ’ m 'if t, 
implies q and q implies r. then p implies r save us from having to insert enhre 
seawoces Wote and a{t« the verb implies How for a code formula to 
syniMljre the common fonn of a range of fotmally similar xaatenallv dis 
similar propositions the element signs most be of the right type to eo with 
each other m that foimola Otherwise the formula a tli 

s^teaces resulting by implementn^ the vanables with the correspondiDff 
ordinary expressi^s ate absnrd 'Soerttes implies Plato and •'To dav s beins 
meaningless, though not Mgramisatical Now in mosf 
^ aonsMise fay cadmaty good sense But there ate rase.! 

unvdttiagly into nensetsse The pussies of 'the Liar' and 
the Class of Classes which are not members of themselves are fam i,, 
of this A theory Of types then thus to be “ 

^d Its function IS to cstabli^ rules demaisatiag significant frrvi?^ 

w .< ,„to, s. “srs 
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anyhow the branch of philosophy that we call 'logic has a lot to do with 
the rules governing the rfilesin signification of language elements 
Sfeanwhile Moore was appr5nng the same or a similar prescription to other 
philosophical problems For the questions which he canvasses are not such 
questions as Is it true that there is a table before me’" which is a question 
decidable by common sense or scientific methods but such questions as 
‘WTiat does it mean to say that there is a table before me’’ or What is the 
correctanal> sis of the sentence* Iseeatable "IHedoesnot I think generalwe 
his procedure as a maxim for all p^losophical inquiry, but his influence has 
been in this direction In particular inquiries into the logic of affirmative 
existence propositions establishing as they did that they are synthetic and 
not provable by reductio ad a^urdum arguments inoculated him and others 
against the superstition that philosophy discovers and describes any special 
existences Philosophy is not a special science and not being like the sciences, 
informative it can only be in some fashion eluadatory of information acquired 
elsewhere than from philosophizing Wittgenstein was 1 take it the first 
overtly to declare that all p^losophtcal inquiries are semantic concerned, 
that IS mth elucidating the rules governing the significance and the possi 
bilities of CO significance of language elements Philosophical puzzles anse 
because ne do not understand thesjntax of our language (But'syntax here 
does not mean what we ordinarily mean b> it namely what makes English 
constructions (tke or unlike Latin ones ) He indicates sagaciously that just 
as previous philosophers had mistakenly supposed themselves to be dealing 
with the facts of empincal psyehologj* so people will be tempted to construe 
philosophy on his account of it asdeahngwiththelactsof philology— which, 
of course is just what has happened 

Mr BnttOQ though be entitles bis book Cammutiieaiien a PAilosofiJiieel 
Study e/ Language does not unfortunately enter into any of the considerations 
which have made philosophers think that linguistic questions are important 
for or else the whole subject matter of philosophy He launches out straight 
away into more or less speaalist issues, so his book is of the nature of a 
Higher Cnticism for the converted only Those who wish to know why 
philosophy IS more closely concerned with language than with football, or 
even what the cardinal philosophical problems about language are are not 
catered for 

He begins by accepting from C^den and Richaids the distinction between 
the informative and the emotive functions of language and uses this distinc- 
tion as a principle for his subsequent elucidations of the functions of necessary 
propositions and of value propositions In his chapters on Contingent Pro- 
positions the propositions namely which embodj information or mis- 
information about what exists or occurs be tries to reformulate the k enfiabiht) 
principle in a way not open to the ordinary chaige that it entails solipsism 
Statements of fact or alleged fact must be analysable into descriptions of 
what IS directly observed or would in logically possible circumstances be 
observed by a normal observer a normal observer being one whose reactions 
do or would agree with those of the great majority Apparently it is an 
analytic proposition that lunatics constitute only a small minority of the 
popuiatioi? 

Statements about other people s experiences are not directly verifiable or 
falsifiable by me jet they can make sense to me. since the impossibility of 
my introspecting or remembering an eiqienence belonging to another personal 
history is a causal and not a logical impossibility My evidence that there 
are such experiences is that of analogy 
About physical objects the position of non solipsistic phenomenalism >s 
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adopted by Mr Bntton " all propositions about phjsical objects are 
most directly expressed in sentences vbose logical subjects are names (or gaps 
for names) of place-times and which predicate of these subjects sensible 
properties and relations " No difficulties apparently, are felt about the veri- 
fication of law propositions 

IVhen he turns to necessary proposibons of winch he discerns seieral 
kinds Mr Bntton uses as his key the notions of explicit and implicit 
tautology Necessary propositions give no information about the world but 
they do give jointly information about the prevalent uses of words and 
prescnptions about their proper uses It is a pity that he skirts so shyly 
round the thorny topic of the nature of mathematical propositions The 
world would tike to know why anthmetic and algebra are so useful, when 
‘white swans are white' is so useless But even about the tautologous sentences 
that Mr Bntton does descnbe there taises its head this surely fairly hackneyed 
question 

Mr Fowler in his DtcUottary of Modern English Usage is all the time 
both descnbing how words and phrases ate commonly used and prescnbing 
how they should be used ^^'hy are bis assertions not necessary propositions 
if they fit as they seem to do Mr Bntton s account of what constitutes a 
necessary proposition > Obviously they are in fact contingent historical 
records or descriptions of social customs and tastes and very likely some of 
them are false In what way then are Mr Bntton s necessary propositions 
‘about actual or recommended usages if they are not so in Mr Fowlers 
way’ We recognize the bracing unsentimentality of the docbue that 
necessary propositions descnbe only language rules but it is nearly tune that 
the message was expressed unambiguously — articulating for instance what 
is the diSerence between talking sbodangly bad English and talking nonsense 

In his account of the significance of value-propositions Mr Bntton does 
not go all the way mth the extremists He finds ^at many ordinary sorts of 
value-propositions contain a conjuncbon of an laforaatiie and an emotive 
element So far as they are infonnative they state that certain means conduce 
to certain ends so far as they are emotive they spur others to ensue those 
means The ultimate end is personal happiness wi^ch is not defined merely 
in terms of pleasure And when the question is faced How do moral rules 
state that certain steps would be means to the agents happiness’ w-e are 
reminded that it is often prudent to benefit ones society that we have social 
impulses and lastly that creeds codes and institubons tend to gull people 
into a readiness to do things which are not calculated to be felicific to 
themselves This attempt to distil moral obl^ations out of self interest 
sympathy and gullibility is lacking m novelty and truth but perhaps its 
pnme object was to suggest a vray in which verifiable factual assertions might 
enter mto without exhansting the communicable content of value-propositions 

Mr Bntton virtually concludes his book wnth a long disquisition upon the 
significance of poetic expressions in which of course the emoCn-e function 
outweighs without necessanly annihilating the informative function 

Mr Bntton thus m his discussion of these points as well as of many other 
germane points tackles a number of the issues which are in the forefront of 
contemporary debates, and that his mterests lie m these regions can be 
ve.teTOd also teoew the wisfeera ot tiit sefwtwwa wbicb be mabes to ttie 
publications of Wittgenstein Carnap, Schhek heurath Wisdom and others 
of the ‘movement ’ And on each of the points which he discusses he has 
something fresh and relevant to say 

And jet as a whole, the book must be described as disappomtmg For 
first of all, no tnck of presentation is omitted which can serve to interrupt 
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the attention or weary the eye On almost every page there are from half a 
dozen to a dozen or more words or phrases italicized, nearly half the pages 
have footnotes, and these disturbances are supplemented by a profusion of 
apparatus marks, bracketed asides, parentheses, deprecatory in%-erted commas, 
special index numbers referring to past formulae or examples and the like, 
and the terminology sivitches swiftly from the technical to the janntj — so 
that the total eflect is somewhat like Setence Abstracts wntten in the feminine 
epistolary style Not only to wnteis on Communication might the reminder 
be given that disciplined prose has a communicative efficacy 

And next Mr Bntton is too doctrinaire and not sufficiently ratiocinati« 
Too many t hing s are accepted as premisses or conclusions tecause they seem 
clear to the author And when a general argument is required for what 
purports to be a philosophical view il is at the least disquieting to find ated 
the dicta of anthropologists, souologists psychologists, physiologists, and 
literary cntics 

Finally, the book is too esoteric To those who keep themselves in the swim 
by reading articles and discussions in contemporary philosophical ;ournals 
and by attending philosophical symposia, most of the topics in the book mil 
be familiar as pertaining to the contemporary debates of a fairly large and 
very active circle of philosophers But without such an introduction an 
ordinary philosophical reader will be at a loss to see what is the dnft or object 
of the book What is the Imk between the rejection of solipsisbc phenomenalism 
and the acceptaoceofegoisticeudaeaionism, or between the tautology account 
of necessary propositions and the emotive account of poetry? ^^1lat, in a 
word. IS the philosophical problem of conununicatioa ? And on pam of what 
theoretical troubles are we bound to accept Mr Bntton's seseral special 
theories * 

Gilbert Ryle 


Logie The Theory oj Inquiry By JOHv Dbivey (London George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd 1939 Pp viii + 54$ Price j8s net ) 

In his Preface Dr Dewey says that this book is a development of the ideas 
about logic which be first presented some forty >«ars ago, in his Studies m 
Logical Theory It is in particular an attempt to show how those early ideas 
can be applied to the "iDterprelation of the forms and formal relations which 
constitute the standard matenal of logical tradition ’ The argument may 
be summarized as follows 

Philosophers of the rationalist school have erred in postulating a faculty 
of Pure Reason The claim to intuitjon of a pnort truths is merely a relic of 
supematuralism On the other band the older empincists erred when they 
tried to include logic within the scope of their subjectivist psjxhology Tor 
there are no mental entities such as they supposed e must consider man 
from the ‘ biological-cultural point of view and study his operations in the 
course of inquiry Logic is a naturalistic theory We may say, if we like, that 
It 1$ normative, but that can only mean that it tells us what waj s of inquiry 
have been found to lead to success The pnnciples of logic ‘ state habits 
operative in every inference that tend to yield conclusions that are stable 
and productive m further inquiries (p 13) Unfortunately, most current 
textbooks of logic are based on an outworn Greek conception of science as 
the study of changeless species What we really need is "a unified theory of 
inquiry through which the authentic pattern of experimental and operational 
inquiry of science shall become available for the regulation of the habitual 
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methods by which inquines in the fidd of common sense are earned on” 
(p 98) In the course of inquiry into inquiry we discover vanous recurrent 
forms But we must not assume that toese have any absolute ontological 
status The correct doctrine is that "lognsil /orms accrue to subject matter 
in virtue of subjection of the latter in inquiry to the conditions determined by 
its end — institution of a warranted concloston” (p 372) The mam distinction 
among propositions m respect of their form is that ^tween the enstential 
and the tmiversal Existential propositions have to do with 'observed data or 
facts." whereas umversal propositions presenbe operations which when per- 
formed yield new data tending in toe direction of a determinate existential 
situation ’ (p 288} It is most important cot to confuse universal propositions 
with generic propositions "Once it is recQgnired that a universal proposition 
IS a formula of a possible operation toe chief logical problem about such 
propositions concerns their relation with generic propositions that is their 
relation with determination of the distinguishing traits which describe kinds 
According to the view here stated, the relation is coryu/afe Univcrsals and 
genencs bear the same relation to each other in inquiry that matenal and 
procedural means sustam to each other in institution of judgment Proposi- 
tions about lands and smgulars as of a specified kmd provide the subject- 
matter that forms the logical subject of final judgment Propositions about the 
operations to be undertaken in oeder to effect the transformation of prob- 
lematic subject matter mtoaunified contuuous existential situation provide 
the predicational subject matter (p 274) 

In naloag this summary of Dr Denvy s work I have retained bis ter- 
minology and quoted freely in order to convey some notion of his style Of 
the argument itself I can only say that I do not think it will convert any 
philosophers who are cntical of the older versions of pragmatism The pub- 
lishers are perhaps a little extravagant when they say on the dust<over that 
Or Dewey s originality of thought close reasomng and tebdvely simple 
style combine to make this book toe most important work m philosophy of 
our generation 

There are some curious slips scattered through the book On page 89 
“gignoskai appears as the Creek lor * to know and on page 202 the phrases 
"la kalholcm ' and ‘ to hehestan (sw) are supposed to be Greek for generally ' 
and "severally ' On page 344 it is said that Plato did not formulate the 
Pnnaple of Contradiction On page 476 it is said that the mathematical theory 
of probability can derive from assumptions about equiprobability pro- 
positions about what will necessarily occur as a matter of frequency-distri- 
butions m an indrjlnife senes of throws In toemdex R Poincare gets the 
credit for Henn s views about matoematical inducbon 

W K^EALE 


Selected Mystical Writings of M'llltam Law BySraPHzM ItoBHOCSE (London 
The C W Darnel Company Ltd Pp 395 Pnee 8s 6d ) 

>fr Stephen Hobhouse's selectioii fiom the mystical writings of ttiliiam 
Law pubhshed at a very moderate pnee ought to be warmly welcomed 
It is a reproach to English theology that some of the finest works of our 
greatest religious wnter in toe eighteenth century should be hard to pnxwe 
The Serums Call is well knowr aijd deserves its fame but the treatises 
which Law wrote after 1734, when he became acquamted with the writings 
of Jacob Bohme, the "Teutonic philosopher.'* are really more valuable 
German histones of philosophy place Bohme m the main hue of develop- 
ment in German thought which culminated in Schelling and Heget and also, 
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through his insistence on Will as the constitutive principle of the world, 
make him a precursor of Schopenhauer Law does not follow him slavishly 
He IS most attracted by Bhhine’s polemic against the forensic doctrine of the 
Atonement, by his insistence that God is love, and wTath foreign to His 
nature by his Christ mj-sticism, and 1^ his sacramental siew of the visible 
world These doctrines are expounded with a fiery eloquence, and m a pure 
and virile English style such as few of our religious teachers have had at 
their command 

The two most attractive of Law's works are The Spirit of Prayer and 
The Spirit of Loti The fonaer »s somewhat marred bj’ extreme aab intel- 
lectualism a reaction against the rationalism of Deists and anti Deists alike 
He Ignores the Platonists with whom he has really much m common This 
IS the more remarkable, since his own college, Emmanuel, was the nursery 
of Cambridge Platonism Law seems to have knoivn only Henry More in this 
group and he disliked what he called "a jumble of learned rant ' in 'fore s 
books He was separated from the Cambndge men by his High Churchman- 
ship and by his prejudice against "rational theologians " But in John Smith 
he might haie found a philosojdiy more learned and not less devout than 
his own, inspired not by the dreams of an illuminated cobbler, but by the 
thoughts of Plato and Plotinus 

Law was before his tune in his dislike of the word supernatural "The 
Christian religion is the only true rehgion of nature, it has nothing in it 
supernatural * There is nothmg supernatural in the mystery of our redemp* 
tion but the supernatural love and wisdom that brought it forth " 

In the prosaic eighteenth century Law is almost a portent In our time 
he appeals strongly to many who find the apologetics of Bishop Butler very 
unsatisfying Baron von KCgel s testimony u worth quoting "Wilham Law, 
so far as I know, is the only spiritual thinker of the first tank among the 
English mystics of the post Reformation Church His religious and literary 
importance are very great '* 

W. R Ihos 


Reality By Paul Weiss {Pnneeton The University Press, London 
Humphrey Milford 1938 Pp 314 Price, 8350) 

Mr Weiss has what is rare and refreshing m these days, a robust con 
viction of the soundness and of the adequacy of mans metaphjsical powers 
3\liat is rarer still he has acquired or retained this conviction after a long 
and not undistinguished apprenticeship in the ways of modem logic He 
has produced a highly teclmical book id language that does not seem to be 
unduly technical, and therelOTC, even tf what he says must be caiiare to 
many experts as well as to the general, the fare he provides may not seem 
to be at all exotic His competence 1$ obvious and his enthusiasm is veiy 
hkeable He is very much at home in man} mansions and that is important 
smee his ambitious design is to review epistemology as well as ontolog} and 
to show the complementary character of the two 

For mj self I must confess that I find the book disappointing Unfortunately 
however there are so few pages in the book that do not ex&spersto me that 
I cannot give adequate reasons lor my reaction to the book (if such reasons 
exist) except at inordinate length In view of this the best thing I can do 
I think, IS to assure the reader that I hope I am wrong and to inform him 
that the presumption is against me; partly on account of the other work 
Mr W eiss has done, partly on account of the truth of the general statements 
I have made at the begmumg of this review I don’t want to deter anyone 
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from reading Mr Weiss, but toy personal attitude towards his book is 
unfavourable 

One would expect a good logician to construct a road that plainly avoided 
the slush and the savannahs of metaphysics, but Mr Weiss seems to me to 
be humed and rather cavalier nght through his argument and to be far too 
reticent about the distinction between ubat is episodic and what is essential 
m his exposition Agam, he seems to me to make transitions where there are 
none by simply saying that the thing is so (flis combination of a meta 
physically demonstrable pluralism with an equally indefeasible momsm, 
of a permanent how with evanescent nows of abstract futures with 
something present of a substantial ' bnt merely ‘ vicarious identity between 
knower and known seem to me to be instances ) The surface of Mr Weiss’s 
metaphysical highway seems treacherous to me even if the road is as well 
built as I hope but cannot see that it is 

A minor pomt of difficulty ccmcems the language that Mr Weiss has 
chosen to employ He is fond of coming unknown words such as a negate ' 
an isolate, and he has composed some sentences that seem to me to be 
mtolerable Take the following for instance We vary in the degree to 
which we can concretionalue that which we now pnvationally possess 
The meaning seems to be that some of us have better luck than others m 
getting what we want 

But I hope I am suSenng from some contagion of peevishness, and that 
Mr Weiss's book is immensely better than 1 think it » It discusses questions 
of great importance in both its parts, entitled respectively ' Knowledge and 
Ignorance and Multiplicity and Pr ^ e ss ' The chapters I personally found 
most mterestmg were those on Logic, on Persistence and on Teleology (called 
by the author Mellontological Causation ) but this preference may well 
be capricious and Mr Weiss is very well equipped for all bis expeditions 

Joiiv Laird 


TJit SMitil and Pdilical Doctnrusc/ Contemporary Europe ByM Oaxeshott 
With a Foreword by Professor Ernest Barker (Cambridge at the 
University Press 1939 Pp xxiii q- 224 Pnce 10$ 6d ) 

In his valuable introduction to this collection of documents representabve 
of the political tbeones of contemporary Europe Mr Oakesbott writes The 
debt of modem autbontanan doctnnes to Liberalism is impossible to conceal 
and anyone anxious to extract the true metal of the Liberal doctrine from the 
base ore from which it has never yet been successfully separated will look 
hopefully to modem authontanamsm for relevant and constructive cnticisms 
But be wnll look in vain His remark aptly expresses the disappomtment 
which results from studying the texts which he has here with great judgment 
selected As systems of political thought — and it is with ideas that Mr Oake- 
shott IS concerned— the pnmary texts of the modern autbontanan creeds, 
more especially those of Fascism and National Socialism fill the mmd with 
wonder at the credulity of human beings Without the histoncal backgrounds 
of national insecunty or humiliation at defeat in war without the hot 
demagogic breath of oratory to give them potency they appear jejune and 
empty when they are not palpably false 

By contrast the older autbontanan doctnne of Catholicism has digmty and 
coherence and the adsxicatfs of Representative Democracy the ment of 
seeking a complex answer to a complex prt^Iem the merit, at least, of dis- 
claiming crude over simplification 
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The whole collection of extracts is admirably chosen and it is doubtful to 
an>one who has read that work whether, without very great expense of space, 
direct quotation from Mem Kampf could have improved on Mr Oakeshott s 
summary of its doctnne With the assistance of Mr Oaiesbott’s restrained 
and highly pertinent introduction and of the documents themselves students 
of contemporary political thought are now provided with a most useful 
selection of texts to assist their study of the subject 

E J Passant 
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AN APPEAL FOR REFUGEE PHILOSOPHERS 

An organization named ‘ Coobci) for Assisting Refugee Philosophers has 
been formed for the purpose of helping philosophers ivho are seeking refuge 
m this country from racial or political persecution The inaugural meeting on 
March nth was attended by representatives of the Aristotelian Society, the 
Bntish Institute of Philosophy the Mind Associabon, the Analysis Society, 
the Philosophical Society of England the Scots Philosophical Club, the Senior 
Division of the Cambndge Moral Sci e nce Club, and the Oxford Philosophical 

The Officers of the Council are Viscount Samuel, President Professor John 
Macmurray Chairman of Executive Committee and Dr C A Mace, Honorary 
Secretary 

The Council has already been able to take some efiective action on behalf 
of philosophical refageos It has aadercoasidoratton further plans for assisting 
these philosophers to carry on their teaching and research m this country 
In the detailed formulation of proposab to this end, it is working in close 
collaboration with the Society for the Protection of Science and Learning 
and with the philosophical societies of this country 

The Bntisb Institute of Philosophy is anxious to support to its fullest 
extent the movement sponsored by tbe above named Council and to announce 
that It IS represented on this Body by tbe President Lord Samuel Professor 
Muirhead The Dean of St Paul s and Dr Hilda Oakeley In common witli 
other philosophical societies in Great Britain the British Institute of Philo 
sophy IS opening a Fund to which those members who desire to help in this 
pressing need easy cooCnhute It is hoped that many wtU respond to this 
appeal Those who are able to do so can feel assured that tbe assistance given 
Will not only alleviate very great distress, but will also enable those receivug 
it to continue making important contnbutions to the advancement of learning 
and to the preservation of cultural values endangered in the present world 
situation 

Cheques etc should be made payable to rAeBriTisA fnefilule o/PAiforepAy 
{Rifugee AecounI) and sent to Tbe Honorary Secretary of the Institute at 
University Hall 14 Gordon Square London W C z 
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IN MEMORY OF FREUDENTHAL 

Professok a wolf 

The centenary of the birth of Frendenttkal shoald not be allowed to pass in 
silence, i£ only because of his great services to the cause of Spinoza study He 
was one of the leading pioneers in exact Spinoza research, and his contributions 
constitute a turning point in this important and attractive field of investi- 
gation 

Jacob Freudenthal was bom on June 20 1839, at Bodenfelde a village in 
the province of tlanover His people were poor, and his early schooling was 
earned on amid considerable dilBculties At the age of 12 he entered his 
father s shop, but showed so little interest in it that it was thought best to 
send bnn to a school in Hanover with the idea of his becoming a sc^olmaster 
eventually In 1856 he entered the Jewish Seminary in Breslau, where he 
continued his studies until 1862 In Breslau he worked under several dis 
tinguished Jewish teachers (Frankel, Demays. and others), and laid the 
foundations of his sound Hebrew and Classical learning In 1862 he went to 
the University of Gottingen where be studied philosophy under Lotre His 
Ph D dissertation dealt with some aspects of Aristotle s philosophy In the 
course of the iSbosFreudenthalalsopublished some essays on the Creek and 
Hebrew conceptions of God. and on Alexandnan Religious Philosophy, and he 
earned os some investigations in medieval philosophy 

When in 1866 Bemays was appointed Hon Professor and Director of the 
Library in the University of Bonn, Freudenthal succeeded him m the Breslau 
Seminary Hine years later he added the post of lecturer at the Breslau Uni- 
versity, where be was promoted to the rank of Monorary Professor m 1879 
It was extremely difficult attbat time for a professing Jew to be elected to an 
ordinary salaried Chair at a German University The University of Breslau 
nominated him for the ordinary Chair in Philosophy in 1888, but it took them 
two years to persuade the imperial headquarters to sanction the appointment 
Accordingly in i8go Freudenthal resigned his post at the Breslau Seminary, 
and entered on hts distinguished career as University Professor 

Freudenthal'a interest in Spiaora was probably first roused by his teacher 
Bemays, who, in 1850, published an essay on Spinoza s Hebrew Grammar His 
own first contribution to Spinoza liteiature appeared la 1887, m the form of a 
long paper on Spinoza and Scholasticism.” in a volume of essays published m 
honour of Zeller In 1695 his essay on The History of Spmozism" was pub- 
lished in the Jewish Quarterly Review (vol vui) About that time with the 
encouragement of the Berlin Academy, Freudenthal undertook a labonous 
survey of all the onginal sources of information relating to the life and work 
of Spinoza In the course of it, he searched many libraries and archives m 
Holland and England as well as elsewhere The results were published in bis 
epoch making work, Die Lebensgesehtchle Spinoeas in Qaellenschri/ten uvd 
Nichtamtluhen Nachruhten Ijtipzvg 1899 Tbia source book contains nearly 
all the available material, carefully collected, and duly annotated Two Dutch 
scholars Meinsma and Meyer, bad already done some valuable work in this 
field, but Freudenthal s book is still the only comprehensive collection of 
documents for an authentic acconnt of the life and work of Spinoza Earlier 
biographers were far too slipshod la their methods and quite unreliable in their 
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results Five years later Freudenthal produced a Lift of Spinoza, which is stUl 
the best book on the subject TheZ.»/e was to have b«n followed by a com- 
patijon volume on the Teaching of Spinoza Untortunately he died, m 1907, 
before completing it But he left considerable portions of it la manuscript 
These were edited by the late Dr Gebfaardt, and published, together with a 
new edition of the !.«/« in >927 under the original title of Spinora Lebenund 
Lehre {Bibliotheca Spinozana) This is a bulky volume of about 620 quarto 
pages Bigger volumes on Spmora have appeared since then, but nothmg more 
important or as important in spite of its incompleteness 

The secret 0/ Freudenthal’s success as a biographer of Spinoza may be 
indicated in a few words Two requisites are essential for a good biographer- 
knowledge and sympathy Knowledge may be acquired by an>body with 
sufficient intelligence and industry Sympathy however, is of a different order 
It depends on one s entire life and chancier And Freudenthal as a Spinoza 
biographer had the supreme qualification of hanng lived a life very like that 
of his subject Both were brought up at first in a conservative Jewish home 
both were eager students of Hebrew. Classical and Modern Knowledge both 
felt It mcumbent on them to attempt a conciliation between East and Mest. 
between the old and the new between the religious and the secular outlook 
and bothsufferedm vanous ways for being what they were To have lived and 
suffered in the same kind of way as SpiDora did u not an enviable gift but it 
IS literally the tympalhy that is one of (he best qualificabons of a great Spinoza 
biographer 

Freudenthal was fully qualified in this respect as well as by bis wide know- 
ledge and cnticai powers and his oaine will be remembered and honoured by 
those who are genuinely interested in the life and thought of one of the deepest 
thinkers and greatest characters of all times 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To tHE Editox of PkiJasophy 

Sir, 

In his review ol my book Professor Stedaun asks me a number of questions 
to which perhaps 1 may be allowed to reply 

(i) He asks whether I claim only linguistic coosistenee' for some statements he 
quotes The answer is that I claim that each one is logically vahd u> so far as they are 
all consistent with one another and with a greaCmaayother statements which, taken 
together form my philosophical point ol view But I do not claim that they are ah 
true in the proper sense that bistoncal and scteotihc statements are. or may be 

(a) He asks whether I avoid ‘the vaguities and ambiguities ' of the metaphysical 
writers I cnticiae implying that I donot But surely this question is not to be decided 
by merely quoting two isolated tums of phrase, since I myself expresslyreject the 
mathematical ideal of accuracy and claim only that my main arguments do not 
depend upon equivocation or other hogvistic abase hone of these argnaeats is 
examined or even mentioned in the course of the review 

(3) He asks ‘bywhatnghf I speak of ‘our sensible expenence "etc The answer 
m bnef IS the nght to speak since all language postulates the existence of other 
selves Professor Stedman seems to hold that the public world of expenence u built 
up by each one of us out of a previous solipsistic stage of consciousness NVbat 'right 
has he to this underlying assumption of the sensationalist epistemology? 

(4) The answer to this question is that the mind body relation is specifically dealt 
with in chapter IV secbonu {t and that my Central argument is namly concerned 
with the relaaos of spatial to sub;eetive or e.vstesbal categones Professor Stedaaa 
disdains this discussion apparently on the ground that any attempt to define and 
distinguish the terns reality' asd ‘ensteoce is mere schoolboy siUioess 

(5) The answer to this question is that I do not deny the far reaching character of 
Descartes' scepticism Cut that this scepticism was combined with a professed 
orthodoxy and submission of all his opmioiis to the authority of the Church is common 
knowledge 

May I add these two further comnents on the review 

(I) Professor Stedman condemns my arguments by denying ' that the reasonable 
can be pursued once truth IS repudiate But bow do 1 repudiate truth bytoing 
to define the meaning of the term' And must we bebeve a course of acbon to be 
true if we bold it to be reasonable ’ 

(a) He suggests that I apply the term metaphysics to any philosophy I do not 
agree with This is quite incorrect I do not agree with laxke s philosophy, and I do 
agree with a great deal Of Croce s philosophy But the latter I call h metaphysical 
wnter the former I do not 

Yours faithfully 

AsRUv Coates 

IlMTVSTER, 

April sy 1939 
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WHY WE ARE AT WAR 

We have once or twice been tempted to address the readers of 
Philosophy on the subject of contemporary events If ever there 
was occasion to do so before, there is surely one now 
If not a conflict between philosophers the War on which we are 
now entering is, as perhaps never before in the whole course of 
history, one between philosophies which differ fundamentally as to 
what man is and what he is here for 
To those who have been watching the gathenng clouds there 
were moments of dread lest the issue should be made to appear 
that of the safety of possessions and of the status quo in their dis- 
tribution Whatever the horror of the present moment we cannot 
be too thankful that this danger has been averted (though mere 
perhaps by the logic of events than by any conscious logic of our 
own) and that the issue that was in reality all along at stake has 
emerged in its true features and proportions 
How often in older wars have we in Great Bntain drunk inspira- 
tion from the words put by Shakespeare into the mouth of ‘ old 
John of Gaunt in ‘ This precious stone set in the silver sea ' To day 
we are called upon to apply them not to ‘ this realm this England 
alone but to this earth in a wider sense than Shakespeare had in 
view set hke England an island in the sea of the great spaces of 
the uiu\erse It is this world whose destinies are m the balance 
threatened by the excursions and alarums of doctrines that would 
turn It from the great aim of bemg the abode of a family of nations 
fitted by their endowments of heart and mind and an ever increasing 
power oi-er the elements to live together in co operatiie unity, to 
that of making it the cockpit of irreconcilable wamng factions 
It IS the ghmpse that we have caught of this issue in the confusion 
of the racing clouds that has nerved us and our alhes at last to take 
our courage in our hands and (even ui the midst of the falling away 
of so many who we hoped would haxe seen it too) to come forward 
unmistakably as protagonists in the cause of Humanity How long 
the present conflict will last and who wiU be victors in it is hidden 
from us WTiat is not hidden is the unspeakable value of the ideas 
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for which we have taken up aims, the truth of which all the great 
philosophies and all the great religions of the world have home 
witness We have learned little from these and from our own un 
trammelled reflections if we do not believe that, however long-drawn- 
out the present conflict may be, and however often it may have to 
be renewed, the final victory of these ideas is secure To lose faith in 
them seems to us to be to lose faith meverything that makes life on 
this planet worth hving. 
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THE LOGICAL BASIS AND STRUCTURE 
OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF* 

LESLIE J WALKER. S J 

Belief is the af&nnation of reality, but not all aflirmations of reality 
are beliefs, for if we have or have had, perceptual expenence of a 
reality, we do not say, ‘ I believe, ’ but ‘I see, hear, perceive, or 
remember " Similarly, of the realities involved m our inner expenence. 
we say, "What I had in mind, desired, hoped, or felt was " or 
else say, mere simply, "I was much moved, was in pain, felt affection 
or hatred, longed for, was thinking about, knew ” On the other 
hand, there are realities of the perceptual order in which we may 
express belief, as when we say. ' 1 believe that New Zealand exists, 
that nitrogen is a gas, that the earth is round, that William the 
Conqueror crossed the Channel m 10O6, that Jesus Chnst suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died, was buned, and rose again 
The realities m which we thus express belief are not realities which 
we ourselves have observed, but are such that they could have been 
observed by a person appropnately situated m time and m place 
Hence in this case it is not the nature of the realities affirmed that 
differentiates bebef from expenence of either the perceptual or the 
inner type The difference lies elsewhere When we affirm a reality 
of which we ourselves have, or have had, perceptual experience, it 
IS the reality itself, present to our perceiving mind, which ahke 
determmes the content of our affirmation and justifies us in making 
it \\'hen we affirm a reality of the perceptual order of which we 
have not had perceptual expenence, though it is still this reality, 

« t\ntten, by request, in reply to an article by Professor C D Broad, 
which appeared in PMilcscpiy, April 1939, Yoi. XIV, No 54. pp 131-154. 
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present in imagination or thoi^[ht, that determines the content of 
our affirmation, it is not this reality that justifies our affirmation, 
but something extnnsic to it, namely oiJifr realities in which we 
beheve or of which we have had perceptual experience. 

Take first a simple case A wnfe tells her husband that there is a 
cat on the garden ivall He bdieves her His belief, though apparently 
simple, in reahty has logical structure It involves two behefs, one 
of which depends upon the other He believes that there is a cat on 
the garden wall because his wife says so, and of her saying so he 
has perceptual experience He believes what his wife says because 
he believes her to be a competent and reliable witness as to fact 
His behef in her competence and reliability is logically prior to and 
conditions his behef in the (ruth of her statement, and this prior 
behef, in conjunction with the hearing of her statement constitutes 
the logical basis of his belief that there is a cat on the garden wall 
But wihercas a statement is a perceptible reahty, the competence 
and rehahihty of witnesses are not perceptible realities, though (here 
may of course, within one’s own perceptual expenence, be grounds 
for beheving in them Thus m the case in question the husband may 
have found that his wife’s statements were frequently confirmed by 
his own observations, may never have caught her telling a be. and 
in general may have found her to be a rebable person He infers her 
competence and reliability m such a case from her perceptible 
behaviour, but (he realities which he infers are not themselves 
realities of the perceptual type His behef in the reality she affirms, 
therefore, depends not ordy upon his expenence of perceptible 
realities but also on his well grounded behef m realities which 
transcend perceptual experience 

But suppose now that the wife, instead of announcing that there 
was a cat on the garden wall, had stated that at a sdance she had 
seen a fuminous musical box floatmg through the air If her husband 
himself IS a spiritualist, he will be prepared to accept her statement, 
for it will harmonize (i) with his own perceptual expenenccs and 
(2) with his belief that there are non-pcrceptible realities, called 
spirits, who bring such events about But if he be averse to spintu* 
ahsm, he will probably dismiss her statement as nonsense on the 
ground that in his own perceptual expenence such things do not 
happen To which his wife may well retort "But, my dear, your 
experience is so limited and jour outlook so narrowed by stupid 
prejudices'” \Vhereupon, if he be saentifically inclined, the husband 
perchance will rejoin "My expenence and that of other level-headed 
folk IS sufficiently wide for me to be aWe to state with certainty 
that there are in nature no forces capable of bringing about e\ents 
such as you desenbe, and of forces that he outside nature neither 
you nor I have any expenence at all " If we are to accept as fact a 
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reality to which a person other than ourselves bears w itness, it must 
harmonize with prior behefs and must fit into the general scheme of 
reality as we conceive it to be. or alternatively we must so change 
our pnor behefs and modify our conception of reality as a whole 
as to admit of its possibihty, for in what is impossible or self- 
contradictory no one can beheve 

It wall be found, I think, that the same general pnnaples are 
applicable to all beliefs which affirm realities of the perceptual type 
of which we ourselves have not had perceptual experience First, in 
all cases our own perceptual expenence — the hearing of the evidence 
or the readmg of some record — conditions the behef and determines 
its content Secondly, in all cases the acceptance of the statement 
or record is further conditioned by belief m the competence and 
reliability of the witness or witnesses in question, i e by the belief 
that they are competent to observe are competent to narrate, and 
are truthful Thirdly, since neither competence nor truthfulness is a 
perceptible reality, we took around for other reahties from which 
these non perceptible realities can be inferred We inquire whether 
the witnesses were in a position to observe the facts, whether their 
statements are compatible one with another and. if the witnesses 
are present, take note of their general behaviour But a fourth 
condition also must be fulfilled if we are to believe in the reality 
which witnesses affirm it must cohere wth the totality of facts 
which we have already accepted as reahties and with the beliefs 
which have thence arisen If it fails to do so, as has happened not 
infrequently alike in history and m saence as well as in the expen- 
ence of individuals either the evidence must be rejected or our 
preconceived scheme of thuigs be revised 

In brief, then, belief in a reality of the perceptual order which we 
have not ourselves observed is conditioned logically by 

(1) The testimony of witnesses — a perceptible reality of which 

we base perceptual expenence, 

(2) belief in the competence and reliability of the witnesses, which 
are non perceptible realities, implied by perceptible realities 
if the hehef be vahd, and 

(3) the coherence of the reality, affirmed by witnesses, with our 
conception of reahty as a whole, a conception which will be 
vahd only if it comprise facts duly observed and duly attested, 
and their implications 

There are other imperceptible realities, besides the competence 
and truthfulness of witnesses, m which behef is commonly expressed 
We believe, for instance, that others thmk and feel and desire much 
as we ourselves do, that electrons rotate ui orbits round a nucleus 
positively charged, that light is propagated with fimte veloaty, that 
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the universe expands, that God created angels of whom some rebeUed 
against Him It will be convenient to class these non-perceptible 
realities m which people beheve under three heads (i) realties 
pertaimng to the inner experience of the individual, (2) realities 
affirmed by science, and (3) realities affirmed by religious behef 
Belief in the reality of other people's thoughts, emotions, desires, 
feehngs, pleasures and pains, anxieties and ecstacies, is conditioned 
logically in the same ivay as is belief in the external realities which 
they may affirm, except that here there can from the nature of the 
case be but the one witness Behef presupposes (i) that we have 
heard what they have to tell us about their inner expenences, (2) that 
we beheve them to be capable of expressmg, and actually to be 
expressing, these expenences in aj^ropnate words, and (3) what 
they tell us must be sufficiently compatible with our own experience 
for us to understand what (hey are talking about, and must be 
consistent with the kind of thing that we beheve mmds to be capable 
of expenencmg Belief that the witness is actually expressing his 
mmd m what he tells us can to some extent be controlled by his 
behaviour, provided he be describing something with which we are 
more or less familiar, but if he describe some mystical expenence in 
terms to which we can assign no inteUigible meaning, we can m no 
wise control the actual statement made, but at most can control 
other statements made by the same witness Hence if m such a case 
belief arise at all, it will be bebef in a formula which refers to some 
reality that thus far we have failed to apprehend The beliefs of 
childhood are often of this kind, and are not irrational proxided the 
witness pro\es reliable in other respects But as we grow older and 
the scheme of reality develops in our minds we incline to reject not 
only Statements which conflict with this scheme, but also statements 
purporting to refer to reabties for which within this scheme we can 
find no place 

There is a school of thought to-day which has devised a scheme 
m which only realities of the perceptual order are assigned a place 
Nothing exists, it is claimed, except obserxers and the realities which 
they observe Forces, masses, charges, stresses, and tensions and 
strains are, together with atoms, electrons, and quanta, regarded in 
this view as but convenient symbols introduced into mathematical 
formulae which denote what in the perceptual order has happened 
and under similar perceptible circumstances is likely to happen 
again There are no causes Nothing is ever accounted for To ai&m 
that a thing has power to do this or that is but to say what we 
expect of It A housewife who buys a pound of beef, or her husband 
who purchases a gallon of petrol or a hundredweight of coal, does 
so in (he expectation that (he tasty looking morsel, the smelly 
liquid, the dirty black lumps, will be followed by the growth of the 
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family, the motion of a car, the warmth of a room, because this is 
what has been observed to happen on previous occasions To suppose 
that in beef resides the power of nourishing bodies, in petrol a force 
capable of causing compression in coal the potentiality of com- 
bustion, IS unnecessary and unwarranted It suffices that, since 
sequences have been observed to occur, it is reasonable to expect 
their recurrence 

The expectancy that sequences will recur is a reality of the mental 
type that not even logical positivists have thus far called in ques 
tion But IS this expectancy reasonable if there be no reason why 
sequences should recur’ In the older view which still prevails alike 
in the realm of common sense and m the scientific laboratory the 
recurrence of sequences is accounted for They imply forces poten 
tiahties, powers, resident m the imperceptibie structure of nature 
which differ from atom to atom From the nature and distribution 
of these forces and the structures with which they are assoaated 
the perceptible behaviour of things m different circumstances can 
be inferred and it is found that things do behave in fact as the 
theory of forces and structures has predicted The recurrence of 
similar sequences thus fits into the general scheme of things and 
ceases to be a mystery The expectancy of future sequences is no 
longer an irrational hope evoked instinctively when we notice a 
recurrence It is based on the bebef that the realities which science 
ascribes to nature, though imperceptible are none the less there, 
and this belief, m turn is based on the fact that nature behaves as 
It should behave were these imperceptible forces and structure really 
there as is supposed Into the logical basis of such bebefs the testi 
mony of others enters only in so far as the individual has not himself 
observed all the relevant facts, but since they are there to observe 
if he chooses to observe them the testimony of others is mcidental 
rather than essential Belief in the imperceptible realities which 
science asenbes to nature, therefore, is conditioned logically by 

(1) Their coherence with the observed facts which they purport 

to explain , 

(2) the contmual verification of propheaes based on their supposed 

existence and 

{3) their coherence one with another in the general scheme of 
nature, which pn^essively enlarges its scope as scientific 
method improves and observation becomes more exact and 
more extensive 

Rebgious belief is concerned with a way of life, devised mth a 
view to some end, diversely conceived in different religions, but in 
all cases, with the possible exception of Confucianism in its earher 
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form, conceived as somefhmg ultunafe alike in the real and in the 
teleological order 

The historical conditions vihidi make possible religious belief and 
the religious practices m nhich belief expresses itself are the same 
for all the great religions ol the world 

(1) All, with the exception of Hinduism, have a person known to 
history as their founder in the East Lao-tze, Confucius, Buddha. 
Zoroaster, in the West Moses, Jesus of Nazareth and Mahomet. 

(2) All possess ancient documents, commonly called "sacred 
books.” m which are to be found the basic behefs which determine 
the speafic character of the religion in question, and which usually 
contain also some account of the life of the founder and of the 
believing community in its initial stage the Odes and Annals of 
Confucius, the Tao of Lao-tze, the Vedas and Sutras in Hmduism, 
the Nikayas in Buddhism, the Avesta in Zoroastnamsm, in the 
West the Old and New Testaments and the Koran 

(3) All have a tradition which in the East has remained to a 
large extent oral and is the pnvil^ed possession of a special class, 
but m the West has been committed to wriimg — for Jews in the 
Mishnah and Talmud, for Christians in the works of the Apologists 
and Fathers, for Mahommedans in the Kadith 

(4) All have religious teachers whose function it is to expound 
and interpret the sacred books, to conserve and explain tradition, 
to inculcate and exemplify religious practices In the East religious 
teaching is organized under a central authority only where there 
exists a State religion, but m each of the three rehgions of the West 
a central authority is conspicuous For centunes the Jew s recognized 
in the Sanhednn the authority of Moses Cathohcs acknowledge in 
the See of Rome the authority of Jesus Christ And in the Cahph 
Mahommedans recognize the successor of the Prophet who m the 
mosques is represented by Imam, in the law courts by Cadi, m hia 
administrative functions by Diwans 

The survival of belief in that reabty to which the founder of a 
religion — or in Hmduism its earliest writings, the Upamshads — 
bears witness is conditioned by religious teachers whose teaching is 
controlled by sacred writings and by a tradition which bears witness 
to the same reality But in this there is nothing peculiar to religion, 
except where the uitness of the founder, and/or the witness of the 
believing contmiiniiy led by tts reltgtotts teachers, enters info the logical 
structure of belief and forms part of tts logical, as distinguished from 
its historical, basts In each of the three great religions of the West — 
Judaism Christianity, and Mahommedamsm — this is actually the 
case WTiat the religious commumty believes, it believes because in 
so doing It believes that it is bearing witness to the same reality to 
which Its founder bore witness, and that, in beanng witness to this 
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reality, its founder was a competent and truthful ivitness The 
founder — Moses, Jesus of Nazareth, Mahomet — m each case purports 
to be a unique witness to whom was vouchsafed a revelation It is 
in this revelation that the community believes, and it beheves in it 
because of his witness 

In Onental religions the founder does not attain to the knowledge 
of ultimate reality by means of revelation but by prepanng himself 
for the contemplation of it by an ascetical disaplme by a certain 
way of life Nor does he claim to be, or is he regarded as unique in 
this respect His disciples also may contemplate ultimate reality, 
provided they adopt the same disciphne, and the effect which it 
produces m their lives, the increased mdifference and enhanced 
powers which they acquire, are the same as those produced in and 
acquired by the founder Behef in ultimate reality, m the case of 
those who follow this disaphne is not based on the witness of the 
founder or on the witness of sacred books, but on the fact that this 
reality harmonucs with and integrates their whole expenence and 
at the same time con\eys to them a power which othemse they 
would not ha\ e The multitude who do not follow the discipline of 
the /Itte, no doubt believe mainly because they have been taught so 
to believe and because their ancestors so bebeved before them, and 
to this extent their behef is mainly irrational On the other hand, 
they see the effects produced by bdief in the lives of their ascetics, 
have knowledge m and through sacred writings tradition, and 
religious teaching of the reahty in which they express behef, and so, 
to some extent at least can judge how far it harmonizes with 
expenence The grounds of their behef m this case though less 
adequate are the same in kind as the grounds on which the ascetic 
beheves It is a philosophical behef based like scientific belief, on 
expenence but on an expenence ivider in scope, and with the 
emphasis laid on the characlenstics of human hfe rather than on 
e\ents and sequences of events in the physical world 

The consequences are what from a study of the history of philo- 
sophy we should expect them to be The conception of ultimate 
reality not only differs widely in different Onental rebgions, but 
within the same rebgion has in many cases undergone reversal In 
the sacred wntings of Hinduism ultimate reahty is conceived some- 
times as a Tnnity sometimes as a supreme God, sometimes as 
impersonal Force The impersonal reahty m which Buddha believed 
is in one form of Buddhism transformed into a pantheon m which 
Buddha kims^l finds a throne la pfaoe of the personal God in 
which Confucius beheved, Chu hsi in the twelfth century substituted 
two impersonal pnnciples — one the pnnciple of diversity, the other 
the pnnciple of being, hfe, evolution The Taoism of Lao tze, who 
postulated a dual principle, again impersonal, in order to account 
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for progress and decay, gives place to a Shintoism in Mhich the 
emperors become gods Zoroastnamsm is the on]}’ Oriental rehgion 
of which the histoncal devdopment has been coherent, and its 
followers ha\e in these daj’s dmndled to comparatiie msigni/icance 
If this analysis be correct, then of the four factors which condition 
histoncally religious belief, none enter into the logical structure of 
Onental belief, and to its lineal basts sacred wntings, tradition, and 
religious teachers are relevant only in so far as they provide cMdence 
of the effect produced by religious behef on the lives of those who 
have faithfully and ngoroudy observed the presenbed discipline. 
The founders of Onental rebgions are respected as great thinkers 
who had a profound insight into the nature of things and so were 
able to devise a vvay of salv’ation for man, but they are not regarded 
as inspired prophets, speaking m the name of God and vouched for 
by the power of miracle and prophecy which God communicates to 
them The community which each founda does not regard itself as 
a "chosen people" in the sense that Jews, Chnstians, and Mahom- 
raedans regard themselves as a "chosen people,” watched over by 
the Providence of God, Mho conserves in the mind of thecommvnity 
the revelation once made and furthers m His own way its develop* 
ment The sacred books of the East are not held to be inspired in 
the sense that the Old and the New Testaments and the Koran is 
held to be inspired, nor yet do they contam hist oncal ivntings which 
attest the workings of Providence, as do the Old and New Testaments 
and the Koran The conception of Providence, m fact, even where 
there is belief m a person^ God. is lacking in Oriental religions, 
possibly because the Oriental's outlook on life is so profoundly 
pessimistic, but in any case it is lacking, whereas in the three great 
rehgions of the West it is basic, and was one of the mam reasons 
why m the thirteenth century Bonaveoture and the early Franascans 
entered so vigorous a protest against the introduction of a philosophy 
which took no account of Providence 
The logical structure of religious behef in the West, therefore, 
involves three factors, neither of which pertains to the logical 
structure of Onental behef They are (i) behef m the Pro^^dence of 
God, (2) behef that in and through a pnmaiy vehicle, a human 
being — Moses, Jesus of Nazareth, Mahomet — a revelation has been 
made, and {3) belief that in and through a secondary vehicle, the 
beheving commumty — Israel, the Christian Church, Islam — the 
revelation, under l 4 ovndence, is conserved and evolves In this 
logical structure each subsequent behef presupposes the behefs that 
precede it, and m the pnor belief or beliefs finds m part its logical 
basis, but each behef has also a factual basis, to be found either in 
perceptual expenence or in histoncal records 
Belief m Provndence, like every other belief that affirms a reality 
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transcending perceptual experience, is based on the fact that per- 
ceptual expenencc, m isolation from non perceptible realities, is 
unintelligible but, granted these non perceptible realities, becomes 
intelligible Forces and potentiabties are postulated by saence in 
order to account for the recurrence of perceptible coincidences and 
sequences They do not, however, account for the element of novelty 
which in such sequences and in alt sequences continually appears, 
for to say that the novel element was potentially present in its 
antecedents does not account for its emergence As a perceptible 
reality it kus not but now has come to be Its emergence as a per 
ceptible reality can be accounted for only if we postulate a Cause 
which transcends alike the realm of perceptual expenence and the 
realm of those imperceptible reahties which science ascnbes to nature 
Upon this Cause, which in the last resort will be uncaused, depend 
all the existents and all the sequences, perceptible or imperceptible, 
corporeal or mental, which pertain to that spatio temporal manifold 
which we call the physical universe 

In so saying I affirm Providence in the primary and basic meaning 
of that term—the totahty of all created existents and sequences 
considered m relation to that uncaused Cause upon which they 
depend for their existence But there is more to it than this The 
Cause of this spatio temporal universe must somehow compnse all 
the realities which it brings into beuig Hence in some sense «e 
must ascribe to it the characteristics which pertain to our own minds 
In Its own way but not w our way, it must be a thmbng, loving, 
volitional being, and so personal and purposive, but we know not 
quite how The nature of the transcendent Cause of the universe 
remains a mystery, unless and until it be revealed But how, unless 
man be transformed into God, can such a revelation be made and 
be made known ? 

In the spatio temporal manifold, which in its dependence upon 
God we call Providence, there are events and sequences of events 
which we ascribe to the powers of nature or to powers of the human 
mind These powers, fortunately, have assignable hmits, for if there 
were no limits the possibilities would be infinite and even a guess 
at what IS likely to happen would become impossible Events and 
sequences of events sometimes transcend the limits assigned, and 
are called super normal on this account Thus to display intimate 
Knowledge of the uncaused Cause of the universe would be super- 
normal since it IS plain from the history of philosophy and of 
Onental religions that such knowledge does not normally appertain 
to the human mind Similarly, to display knowledge of what happens 
to human minds when the earthly vehicle in which they express 
themselves has been consigned to the grave or to the crematorium, 
i> super normal So too is it super-nonnal for a human being to cure 
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diseases and still tempests with a word, to raise the dead, to walk 
on the surface of a lake, or to remain in the air mthout nsibJe 
support All turns upon the question of beha\uour, just as the 
diagnosis of chemical property or of a disease turns upon the ques- 
tion of behaviour If a person behaves normally, we ascribe his 
behaviour to powers inherent in nature or m the human mmd, if 
abnormally and a natural explanation cannot be found, we ascnbe 
hts super-normal behaviour to a power that transcends nature, and 
from an examination of the behaviour involved infer the kmd of 
power which is displayed At super-normal knowledge, if not accom- 
panied by super-normal behaviour, we are inclined to shrug our 
shoulders and to ascnbe it either to hallucination or to a mystical 
experience which we do not understand But if in conjunction with 
super normal knowledge a man display also m his behaviour a power 
akin to that which God displajra in creating the universe, we are 
justified in ascribing alike the knowledge and the power to divine 
action, and in regarding the person who displays this knmvledge 
and power as "one sent by God," a prophet or a legahis dwtnus 
Super normal events and super norma! sequences, w hich, like nornial 
events and normal sequences, dejiend on God, m such a case become 
significant They imply that, in and through the human being who 
thus behaves super-normally and displajrs super-nonnal knowledge, 
God IS making a communication that ivil! be beneficial to mankind 
From their experience, both external and infernal, conjoined with 
fheir study of history. Jew's, Mahommcdans, and Christians alike 
infer the action of Providence both in the general and in the special 
sense which I have endeavoured to explam Granted the validity of 
this inference, the possibility of a revelation follows, and also the 
possibility of Its being in its development divinely sustained Belief 
in divine revelation and in its divine conservation are thus justified, 
provided facts can he adduced which can be accounted for only on the 
suppositton that in and through them God has revealed Himself and is 
conserving this revelation in a recalcitrant and unbelieving itorld 
Behef that a revelation has actually been made has as Us logical 
basis histoncal facts mterpreled in the bght of a prior belief in 
Providence Histoncal facts connected wth the history of the 
believing community are relev’ant here in so far as they verify 
statements made by the prophet in whom the belief of the community 
IS Centred — Moses, Jesus of Nazareth. Mahomet But what is of 
pnmaiy importance are the facts which induced the believing com- 
munity in its early stages to accept Moses, Jesus of Nazareth, or 
Mahomet as a person in and through whom God was reveahng 
Himself These facts comprise the claims made by the person in 
question and the events which purport to venfy those claims For 
its knowledge of the relevant facts the believing community at the 
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outset relied upon obsen’ation or the evidence of eye witnesses, but 
later generations have to rely on documents — for the facts concerning 
Moses and the nascent community of Israel on the Pentateuch. 
Chronicles, and Kings, for the facts concerning Jesus of Najareth 
and the nascent Chnstian community on the Gospels and Acts, for 
the facts concerning Mahomet and the nascent Moslem community 
on the Koran and on an oral tradition which %\ as eventually collected 
together in the Kadith That the Old and New Testaments and the 
Koran are belie\ed to be in^ired is irrelevant, for this behef is 
logically subsequent, and is also (except in the case of the Koran, 
which itself claims to be inspired) historically subsequent, to the 
community s acceptance of its founder as a prophet and to its behef 
in itself as a community divinely guided It is as histoncal docu 
ments, subject to the norms of hisloncal criticism, that the Old and 
New Testaments the Koran, and the Kadith, enter into the logical 
basis of rehgious belief 

Thus far the three cases are substantially parallel, yet not quite 
parallel For if and in so far as Moses is the author or principal 
source of the Pentateuch the Jew is relying in part on his prophet 
for the facts which venfy his claim to be a prophet, except where 
the facts related by Moses are conlinned by independent evidence 
In like manner since the Koran was wntten at Mahomet s dictation, 
the Mahommedan, m relying upon it (or his facts, is relying upon 
his prophet for the faces which venfy his claim to be a prophet, 
except where there is independent histoncal confirmation of the 
facts The documents on which the Chnstian relies, on the other 
hand, were not wntten by Jesus of Narareth, but by independent 
witnesses who were either eyewitnesses to the facts or had the 
evidence of eye-wntnesses before them 

There is a difference too m the (acts, in respect both to the claims 
made and to the manner o( their verification At the time when 
Jesus of Nazareth was bom the Jews were expecting a Messiah who 
should at once restore and transform the ancient kingdom of Israel 
Their hopes were based on the sayir^ of prophets whom in their 
belief God had sent Jesus of Nazareth claimed to be this Jlessiah, 
actually did restore and transform the kingdom of Israel (though 
not in the way either the Jews or His own disciples anticipated), and 
in his gospel Matthew pomts out how m Jesus Old Testament 
prophecies were fulfilled Jews, Mahommedans, and Chnstians all 
believe in the prophecies of the Old Testament, but only if the 
Chnstian position be valid and Jesus be the Messiah, has the 
Messianic hope raised by the prophets of the Old Testament been 
fulfilled and their claim to be prophets been validated 

Jesus of Nazareth also made another claim which was made neither 
by Moses nor Mahomet He claimed to be divme, and on this account 
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was put to death at the instigation ol Je\vish authorities, who 
repudiated this claim as bJasirfiemy In support of this daim Jesus 
appeals both to His words and to His works, which were certainly 
very different in character from the words uttered and deeds done 
either by Moses or by Mahomet No one has presented so spintual 
a conception of God as did Jesus, nor has anyone conceived his own 
relation to God in the same way, nor yet has anyone wrought such 
diverse and astounding miracles with the same ease What inference 
should be drawn from this? That Jesus is divine, or merefy that He 
is the Messiah, a divinely attested prophet? Jesus certainly did not 
expect anyone in His lifetime to infer from these data His divinity 
He expected the Jews to reject Him and His own disciples to forsake 
Him Nor is it the divinity of Chnst that Peter thence infers in his 
Pentecostal pronouncement He infers from the miracles, wonders, 
and signs that God did by Jesus, that Jesus is “a man approved of 
God among you ” He then calls attention to other facts to the 
resurrection of which he had been a wfness, to a psalm in which 
Dai’id bad said that the Lord would not leave His soul in hell or 
suffer His Holy One to see comiption, to the fact that David died, 
was buned, and that his grave was well known, to the promise that 
of the fruit of David’s loins one should sit upon his throne; whence 
he infers that it is not of himself that David is speaking, but of 
Jesus of Nazareth, who was the fruit of David's loins and whom 
God in fact had not left in hdl to see corruption but had raised 
from the dead The resurrection, therefore, was prophesied of old 
and the prophecy had now been fulfilled So too had the promise of 
the Holy Ghost, which Jesus Himself made, been fulfilled, and Jesus, 
unlike David, had ascended into heaven Now David envisaged the 
Messianic king not only as bis son but also as his Lord m a passage 
to which Jesus Himself had caUed attention Tfierefore, says Peter, 
“let all the house of Israel most certainly know that God hath 
made both Lord and Chnst this same Jesus whom you ha\c 
crucified ’’ 

It IS on facts that Peter bases his argument, on facts interpreted 
in the light of a profound belief in Providence From the earlier set 
of facts he infers that Jesus is a man approved of God, from sub- 
sequent facts, considered in their relation to Old Testament prophecy, 
he further infers that God has made Jesus both Lord and Christ 
Later on, when the implication of the facts is fully realized, the 
Church proclaims Jesus to be divine The claim that Jesus is a man 
approved of God is logically pnor to, and its validity is presupposed 
by, the claim that He is hlessiah and Lord, and this claim in turn is 
logically pnor to, and its validity is presupposed by, the claim that 
He is divine In its essentials, therefore, the position of Christianity 
does not differ logically from that of either Judaism or Mahom- 
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medanism All depends upon whether we are prepared to accept the 
facts and whether we have the requisite belief m Providence whereby 
to interpret them 

Ahke in Judaism, in Mahommedamsm, and in the Christian Church, 
ntual, rehgious practices, and creeds are the outward expression of 
a re% elation which the community in question has embraced, and 
their development, in part spontaneous, m part controlled by 
authonty, is m each case integral to its life In the behef alike of 
Jews, Mahommedans, and Christians, it is by the action of Providence 
that revelation is thus conserved and develops within the mmd of 
the beheving community This behef presupposes behef m Providence 
and belief that a revelation has been made, but it also has, as have 
these prior behefs, a factual basis The Jews appeal to the miraculous 
way m which Jehovah again and again saved His people from external 
foes and from their oivn tendency to fall into idolatrous practices, 
to the raising of their moral standards and spintual outlook by the 
preaching of prophets, to the deeds of these prophets and to the 
cunous way in which some of their prophecies were fulfilled, to the 
conservation both of the Jewish faith and of the Jewish race m spite 
of Its dispersion and the persecutions that ensued and which endure 
until this day Mahommedans appeal to the rapidity with which 
their religion spread, to the moral and spintual uplift which it gave 
to the peoples who embraced it, to the fidehty with which the basic 
teaching and precepts of the prophet are observed throughout Islam 
to this day, to the fact that aU this has happened in accordance 
with the visions vouchsafed to the prophet and in confirmabon of 
his words Christians appeal to the striking manner in which Chnst's 
promises have been verified under Providence in the history of the 
Church, in spite of difficulties, which were overcome by spintual 
weapons, not by force of arms They pomt to the fulfilment of the 
promise that the Holy Ghost should descend upon the apostles and 
should abide wnth them, givmg them power (a) to work miracles, as 
they did work miracles and as imnicles are still worked in the 
Church to day, and (J) to preach boldly the Gospel, as they and 
the Church have preached it, and in spite of persecution have 
preached it, as they were bidden to preach it, to all nations They 
pomt also to the way m wluch under Providence the apostles were 
guided to a decision on the momentous question of the terms on 
which Gentiles should be admitted to the Church, and again to the 
fact that, thanks to other momentous decisions, the de%elopment of 
doctrine in the Church has been coherent and without reversal, thus 
fulfilhng the promise that she should be led into truth and that error 
should never prevail They appeal too. as do Onentals, to the sanc- 
tity which results from following the way of life preached by the 
Church, and again, if they be Catholics, to the unity of the Church. 
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which was to be such that it would exemphfy the unity of Father 
and Son 

Once again the three great rel^ons of the West run parallel 
Just as the pnor belief that a revelation has been made, has its 
logical basis m facts concerning Moses, Mahomet, and Jesus of 
Nazareth, interpreted in the light of a basic relief in Providence, so 
behef that by the action of Providence revelation is conserved and 
develops within the behevui^ commuruty has as its logical basis 
further facts, connected with the history of the three commimities, 
interpreted m the light of a prior belief in Providence and m the 
fact that a revelation has been made The logical structure of behef 
and the logical basis of behef in each of these three rehgions are in 
character the same, whether or not the inferences drawn from the 
facts be valid 

The great rehgions of the West, with their appeal to facts, their 
logical structure, their coherence, their scheme of thmgs envisaging 
in outhne the history of the vvorld and of the human race, indicate, 
especially m the case of Christianity, a cultural level m religion very 
different from that which prevails in the East, just as m saence the 
cultural level of the West is very different from that of the East. 
This should be an advantage, but in an article published m the 
Apnl number of Philosophy, under the title “The Present Relations 
of Religion and Science," Professor Broad mamtams that it is, 
especially m the case of Chnstiamty, a disadvantage “There are," 
he says on p 132, "certain pecuhanties about Chnstiamty which 
make it vulnerable to attacks which might be harmless to some of 
the other great religions, such as Buddhism, or to religion m general " 
These pecuhanties are three m number (i) Chnstiamty is. to an 
unique degree, a doctnne about its own Pounder (a) It took over 
without question, so Professor Broad saj’s, the Jewish sacred scnp- 
tures, which compnse an elaborate cosmogonical scheme and an 
account of the ongm and propagation of moral and phjsical eviL 
(3) It IS an essential part of Chnstian doctnne that Jesus survived 
the crucifixion and in some sense emerged from the tomb with a 
transformed body 

The first two pecuhanties concern the content of rnclaUon, and 
hence presuppose that Christ’s competence and reliability as a witness 
have been established, and again that the competence and reliability 
of the believing community as a witness to w hat Chnst taught hav e 
been established But the third peculianty is concerned with an 
important fact — the resurrection — whicli pertains to the logical 
basis of Chnstiamty And there is a further objection, raised by 
Professor Broad, which concerns the logical structure of Chnstian 
behef and is applicable to "any other religion v'hich grounds its 
specific doctnnes on the authority of its Pounder or its prophets” 
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(p ^ 39 )> in Professor Broad’s opinion, renders “their rvhole 

position logically circular" (p 138) I think Professor Broad is 
mistaken, especially in regard to Chnstiamty, but his argument is 
worth considenng It runs as follows 

An essential part of the reasons given by Christians "for believing 
specifically Chnstian doctrines is that these were directly taught by 
Jesus or are necessary or probable consequences of other statements 
which He made " But, argues Professor Broad, Jesus is accepted 
"as an authonty on such matters’ on the ground that ‘He was a 
being of superhuman wisdom and goodness, who was in a position 
to know the facts and whose mission on earth was to reveal them 
to men ” ^\’he^e^o^e since “this in itself is the most central and 
fundamental of Chnstian doctrines.” if "Chnstians accept it on the 
ground that Jesus asserted it or other things which imply it, their 
whole position is logically circular " 

Now, as I have already pointed out, Chnstians do not bebeve that 
Jesus was a being of superhuman wisdom and goodness, and that 
He had a divine mission because He said so, they bebeve it because 
the facts, taken in conjunction with Hi$ words, attest that He was a 
being of superhuman w-isdom and goodness, and that His mission, 
like His power was of God Neither Jesus Himself nor His apostles, 
nor the evangebsts expect people to accept His claims or the claims 
they make on Kis behalf merely on His ipse dmt they adduce 
evidence m support of them Thus to the discipks of John the 
Baptist, who come to ask whether He 1$ (he Messiah. Jesus does not 
reply "Yes, I am” He answers “Co and relate to John what you 
have heard and seen the blind see. the lame walk lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead nse again, the poor have the gospel preached 
to them ' To the Jewswhocometo Him later with the same question 
and the request that He will give to it a plain answer He saj's “The 
works that I do in the name of My Father, they give testimony of 
Me " Similarly, it is to facts that Peter appeals in support of his 
claim that Jesus is "a man approved of God,’ who has made Him 
both ’Clmst and Lord ’’ The evangelists also present facts — ^without 
comment in the case of Mark and Luke, who leave it to the reader 
to draw his own conclusions So too m the Acts In deabng with 
tho«e who are not of the faith, nowhere is there an appeal to the 
ipse dixtt of Jesus either by the apostles or by the ev angelists Their 
primary function is to present the relevant facts, of which most of 
them have been witnesses As it on the evidence of fact that their 
own belief rs based, so nftaf fiey ask 0/ others is that they should 
study the evidence and try to discern its implications If it shows 
Jesus to be a man m and through whom God is operating, then what 
He says about divine things is credible, and the Chnstian community 
IS justified in its bebef and ui asking others to believe as it does If 
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the facts show also that Jesus is the Messiah m and through whom 
God was to renew all things, or i! they show further that also He is 
divine, then a fortiori Christians are justified in their belief and m 
asking others to believe with them, for in the first case God is 
communicating with man through the Messiah, and in the second is 
in Person communicating with man If the facts show neither that 
Jesus IS dmne nor that He is the Messiah, nor yet even that He is a 
being in and through whom God is operating, then the inference 
which Christians have drawn from the facts is invalid, and they are 
not justified in asking others to believe with them But this does 
not render their position circular, for it is on evidence that their 
belief is based, not on the mere tpse dtxtl of Jesus, and the evidence 
is there for all to study, whether or not it justify the conclusion drawn 
That Chnstians adduce evidence in support of their belief in 
Christ as a credible witness to divine things Professor Broad is 
aware, and in this connection mentions the miracles wTOught by 
Jesus, the resurrection, the impression produced on those who knew 
Him and their consequent heroism, the super-normal expenences of 
St Paul and his consequent zeal, the fact, that some people have 
found Chnstian doctrines to be in harmony with their deepest con- 
victions, that they have lived and died for them, and have bad 
experiences which seem to confirm them But, says Professor Broad, 
at the very utmost this shows "only that Jesus was an extremely 
remarkable and impressive personality ” 

Quite so. if this indeed be the evidence and all there is to say 
about it, for most of it is irrelevant, and what is relevant is sum- 
manred in two short sentences "Jesus wrought miracles m His life 
time," and "was Himself the subject of the stupendous miracle of 
the resurrection after His death ” The nature and variety of the 
miracles, the circumstances and manner in which they were worked, 
and the claims made in connection with them are ignored Of the 
propheaes that were fulfilled in Chnst we hear not a word, nor_yet 
of His promise to nse again, or of other stupendous promises which 
He made and earned out Yet all this is relevant to the question 
whether Jesus had or had not a dmne mission 

Most people who repudiate Chnstianity do so largely on the 
ground that they find it impossible to credit the miracles which 
Chnstian behef presupposes Professor Broad does no such thing 
On the contrary, be declares the statement that "Science proves 
miracles to be impossible," to be "just ignorant bluff and bluster 
He also asks the readers of Philosophy, in weighing tlic evidence for 
Chnstianity, to raise "no questions as to v\hether there is adequate 
ground for believing that the alleged miracles really happened " The 
facts, at least for the sake of argument, are to be admitted Hence 
It is a fact that Jesus wTought instantaneous cures on the blind, 
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the dumb the lame, the paralytic, the dropsical, the leprous, that 
He gave instantaneous relief to the obsessed, satisfied the hunger of 
five thousand people stranded m the desert with a few loaves and 
fishes, stiUed tempests, walked on the sea, and on several occasions 
raised the dead to life, and that He did all this wath the same ease 
that Professor Broad displays in writing philosophy From these 
facts it is legitimate to infer. Professor Broad a^cs, neither that 
Jesus IS divine, nor that Hewas imbued with divine power nor that 
He had a divine mission nor yet that His status is unique, but merely 
that He was ‘ an extremely remarkable and impressive personality ' 
The argument would have had force if Professor Broad had been 
able to point to another such remarkable and impressive personality 
But alas, in the pages of history only one such is to be found. 
Hence, granting the evidence, 1 am forced to conclude that alike m 
His claims and in the works which purport to verify those claims 
Jesus of Nazareth is unique, in spite of Professor Broad's opinion 
to the contrary 

For this opinion, however evidence is adduced — to wit, the 
' alleged miracles of modem mediumship’ — for which m the case of 
D D Home ‘ we have the contemporary autobiographic testimony 
of Sir William Crookes, one of the ablest expenmental scientists of 
the nineteenth century " If the Christian apologist is consistent, 
says Professor Broad, he will accept these alleged mediumistic 
miracles, "but, if he does, he must give up the contention that the 
New Testament miracles testify by their uniqueness to the unique 
status of Cbnst and the complete reliability of His metaph>*sical 
and ethical teachings " 

^Vhy so’ Granted that mediums do raise themselves a foot or so 
from the ground cause phosphorescent trumpets and musical boxes 
to float in nud air in a darkened room and that there are 'educated 
Englishmen" who actually do see phantasms of the hvnng, the dying, 
and the recently dead, what of it’ Produce for me a medium or an 
educated Englishman (by preference) who with a word can cure all 
manner of diseases, control the weather multiply food, walk across 
the Serpentine when it isn t frozen and raise Sir IViUiam Crookes’s 
dead body to hfe, and I wall not only admit that the argument 
from Christ’s miracles to his uniqueness is fallacious, but 
shall be prepared to listen doalcly to the words of wisdom that 
may fall from this second unique miracle-worker’s mouth He viust, 
hovextr, talk sense, especially if he is going to expound metaphysical 
and ethical doctnnes It will not suffice that the "mediumistic 
communications" he makes be 'strongly suggestive of the post- 
humous intelligent action of certam definite human bemgs,” as 
Professor Broad assures me some mediumistic communications are, 
for the communications made bj' Chnst suggest something far more 
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profound and important And I shall be still less happy about things 
if this mediumistic communication turn out to be "so incoherent 
and repetitive, and so full of surprising ignorance and error, that 
one feels dnven to seek some other super-normal explanation of it" 
(as mediumistic communications are wont to do, so Professor Broad 
tells me on p 147), for in that case the parallelism vnth Chnst’s 
metaphysical and ethical teachu^ will completely break down, and 
I shall be but confirmed m the inference I have drawn as to 
uniqueness from the miracles 

But, urges Professor Broad, in that case your argument will again 
be circular, since m adducing the New Testament miracles as evidence 
for the divine nature and mission of Jesus, you assume the latter as 
part of your ground for accepting the former on the eridence 
available (p 141} But I don’t I examme the miracles and find them 
credible and well attested. I examme the teachii^ and find it coherent 
and suggestive I examine the prophecies and find them strangely 
and oddly confirmed, whence I tn/cr the divine mission, and so am 
prepared to accept what Christ says about the divine nature That 
IS the a^ment used by the apostles and used by the Church to day, 
and in such an argument there is no circulanty, for before accepting 
the testimony of Chnst, proof of His credibility is adduced, a proof 
of the same type as that which leads Professor Broad to ascribe 
mediumistic behaviour to the action of posthumous human beings 
or other super normal agencies, but bas^ on evidence different in 
character and much wider in scope 

One of the miracles on which Christians rely is the resurrection 
It IS the culminating fact in Chnst’s life, and to it His apostles bear 
witness, as also does the Church when in the Creed she expresses 
her behef in Jesus Chnst who "suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, died, and was buned, and the third day rose again " It is, 
therefore, correct to say as Professor Broad says on p I 34 > fbat 
the resurrection is "part of content of Chnstianity", but it is not 
part of the content of Chnstianity in the same sense as the doctnne 
of ongmal sm or of the atonement is part of the content of Christi- 
anity, for these are revealed doctnnes, whereas the resurrection, like 
the crucifixion, death, and bunal, which also the Church confesses, 
IS not a revealed doctnne, but a fact which forms part of the eudence 
for Chnstianity Together, moreover, these facts are a very important 
jiart of the evidence Jar Chnsfaaiutj^ since it was the fact that the 
apostles saw Chnst suffering, crucified, dead, and buned, then found 
the tomb empty, saw Chnst again in the flesh, talked w ith Him, ate 
wth Him, and applied tests to make sure that His body was real, 
that finally convinced them that He was what He claimed to be Not 
only had the prophecies of the Old Testament been fulfilled in Him, 
but His own prophecies were norv being venfied, for He had runf that 
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He would die and rise again That is \rfiy the resurrection of Chnst 
IS, as Professor Broad remarks, much more important than the 
raising of Lazarus The contrast which he makes between the content 
of, and the evidence for, Oinstiaraty (p 134), on the other hand, 
will not hold good If the resurrecbon be mcluded under the head of 
content, for it is also evidence for Christianity, and it is pnmanly as 
witnesses to the fact of the resurrecbon that the apostles go forth 
Hence I do not see quite why the Christian’s attitude toward the 
resurrection should be regarded as a "peculianty” of Chnstianity, 
unless it be that resurrections have thus far been very uncommon 

Another peculianty of Chnstianity is that "it took over the Jewish 
sacred scnptures," which admittedly display a deplorable ignorance 
not only of the theones of Albert Emstein, but even of those of 
Darwin and Newton From the standpoint of science this, in Professor 
Broad's opinion, is disastrous For it means (i) that ‘ Chnstianity 
onginated and evolved against a background of astronomical theory 
in which the earth was the centre of the universe’ (p 149). and 
(2) that it "arose, and Chnstian theolc^ developed, in a certain 
context of beliefs about the relation of man to other bving beings 
on earth," which, though they still afford “the best available 
description of the pecuhanties of man as he now is and has been 
throughout the whole of his wntten history," ignore the “pre hutory 
of the human race" m which "we find it developing by insensible 
steps from ancestors which were purely animal ’ (p 152) Hence the 
Chnstian scientist has to close his eyes to the fact that Moses con- 
flicts with Darwin and Newton, if not also with Einstein and Planck, 
and so must keep his religion and his science in watertight compart- 
ments, a position which Professor Broad finds intolerable, if not 
actually dishonest 

This vieiv, it seems to me, takes no account whatsoever of the 
sense in which Chnstianity may be said to have "taken over the 
Jewish sacred scriptures,’ a point which St Paul himself makes 
perfectly plain It has not taken them over as a scientific text book 
or treatise, but as the inspired word of God. ' profitable to teach, 
to reprove, to correct, to instruct m justice, that the man of God 
may be perfect, furnished to every good work" (2 Tim m 16, 17) 
The function of scnpture is to teach religion, not science Hence I 
submit that the Chnstian saenbst in keeping the source of his 
religion distinct from the source of his science, is acting m accordance 
with the best Chnstian Iradition If and only if. there is conflict 
between an accepted Chnstian doctnne and an accepted scientific 
theory will his position become untenable 

Now in regard to astronomical theory and the general theorj’ of 
evolution conflict is impossible, for there is no specifically Chnstian 
theorj’ of astronomy, nor jet is there any specifically Christian theory 
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of either evolution or of non evolution Certainly God aeated all 
things, but the order of their appearance m time He has left it for 
human minds to discern, or rather to mfer from the perceptual data 
available to each succeeding generation Only on one point do I see 
the possibility of conflict The doctrine of original sm implies the 
descent of the human race, which Chnst redeemed, from a single pair 
of human beings Hence, if we assume that a body must be appro- 
priately disposed before it can become the vehicle of a human imnd, 
either only two such bodies evolved, or the races which descended 
from others have disappeared On the hypothesis uhich Professor 
Broad prefers, evolution takes place by “insensible steps " Hence it 
is probable that many more or less similar pairs emerged at more 
or less the same time On the alternative hypothesis that evolution 
takes place by saltations, the emeigence of a single pair diffenng 
from the rest is more likely Moreover, the hypothesis of a single 
pair iviU account readily for the admitted fact that dunng the whole 
of his ivntten history man has occupied “a unique status' midway 
between the angels and the brutes, and will also, granted a “fall," 
account for the frequency with which he is found to sink below the 
level of any brute 

There is, therefore, not the less need for the Christian scientist to 
emulate the example of Nelson either in his attitude toward religion 
or m his attitude toward saence The development of Christian 
doctrine is slow, especially among the more orthodox, who nghtly 
insist on Its being coherent and are reluctant to modify even a 
background merely in order to accommodate it to a scientific theory 
which in ten years or a hundred years may be as dead as that which 
went to the making of its original background Yet it does develop, 
and I see no reason why Christianity in collaboration with science 
should not some day elaborate a cosmic scheme in which apparent 
conflicts will be resolved and the two sources of human knowledge, 
observation and revelation, be reconciled in a truth which m 
isolation neither is adequate to attam 

It remains for me to say a w'ord about “the first and most 
important pecuhanty of Chnstianity,” the fact that "it is, to a 
unique degree, a doctimc about its own Founder" (p 132) 
Chnstianity is the only religion, with the exception of a later form 
of Buddhism, which believes that its founder is divine, and it is the 
only religion, with the exception of a later form of Hinduism, which 
believes in the tnune nature of God There is no diversity in God 
except that which arises from relations, which imply a distinction 
between the terms thus related The relations are relations of ongm, 
and hence are asj'mmetncal, as Professor Broad remarks The terms 
are called “hypostases," a word used by the Greeks to denote 
different persons m the grammatical sense The first person i* 
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OTigtnans, but not ortgtnattim, the second, which is the person who 
became man, is both ongtnansvnAongtnaium, the third is ortgmalum 
but not ofigitians Tins exhaists the possibilities, for a person who 
should be neither originans nor ortgtnalum can have no relation 
either to that which ' originates’' or to that which is “originated ’’ 
In nature the three persons are identical, which is a mj'stery, for 
there is nothing precisely analogous to jt in the world in which we 
live, though there are things which we share and have in common 
I do not, however, find the mystery unintelligible or meaningless, 
even when stated in this abstract way, but on the contrary find that 
it gives to the philosof^jcal notion of God a significance which 
other^\^se it lacks For how can God produce a world m which 
e%er5w\here there is distinction, number relation, order, dependence, 
process, unless in Him there be something analogous to the realities 
w-hich such terms denote^ If God be conceived merely as that 
‘eternal and supernatural existent on which everything else that 
exists depends onesidedly both for its origin and continuance.” this 
question remains unanswered and unanswerable, for though we 
point to God we say nothing of His nature Granted however, that 
in God the Son ' is b^otten’ of the Father and from the Twain 
the Holy Ghost proceeds ’ the possibihty of distinction, number, 
relation, order, dependence, andprocessappeanng in the world which 
God creates is accounted for 

In order to reveal to mankind that the nature of God is tnune, 
the Son takes to HimseU a second nature, a human nature and so 
appears in the world He creates and is able to communicate with 
man m the same way men communicate wth one another But if 
He IS to convince man that what He says about God and about His 
o\vn relation to God is the truth He must provide evidence from 
which man can infer that He is a competent and reliable witness 
The evidence which He provides is threefold He fulfils in His life, 
and also in His death and resurrection, prophecies which were 
recognized by the Jews as Messianic and as in ongin divine Dunng 
His bnef appearance in public He works miracles in such profusion 
and of such a kind that they convince all who ivitness them that 
He IS imbued with supernatural power and connnce most that He 
is imbued with divine power, which at times m working miracles He 
expressly claims, as when He asks whether it is easier to forgive sm 
or to cure instantaneously a paralj'tic He also Himself makes 
promises of a super-normal diaracter which, as soon as He dis- 
appears from the world, forthwith begin to be fulfilled From this 
evidence the apostles at length draw the inference which it was in- 
tended Ihej’ should draw , and henceforth believe in and preach Christ 
From this evndence, and from the further fact that Chnst's promises 
continue to be verified, Christians draw the same inference to-day 
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Professor Broad finds this evidence feir from convincing Hence 
he still repudiates Chnstianity as he has been wont to do ever since 
the day when he first began to thinh for himself It would seem, 
however, that he finds his present position less satisfactory than it 
used to be He takes no debght in the gloomy picture which he has 
painted of the prospects of Chnstianity, admits that the absence of 
religious belief leaves a vacuum which nature abhors, grants that 
Chnst’s parable about the state of the man from whom a demon 
was cast out is profoundly true of humanity as a whole, and tells 
us that, when he contemplates the two new religions which have 
“entered into the clean-swept place and possessed it,’’ he appreciates 
the significance of Hr Belloc's remark about the need of keeping 
hold of nurse On the other hand, with nurse he has long since 
learned to dispense, is av’crse to filling the gap with "some system 
of emotionally toned and unvenfiable apocalyptic beliefs," and is 
appalled at the thought that, if Chnstianity is to return, the pillars 
of science must first be cast down 
Such a solution clearly will satisfy no one who respects human 
thought and is distressed when it leads to contradiction But is there 
no other way out’ Professor Broads difficulties seem to me to be 
largely of his own creating If he will re-examine the evidence for 
belief m Christ as it is presented in the New Testament, he will not 
find therein any logical fallacy If he will compare the miracles 
worked by Christ and the revelation made by Chnst with medium- 
istic miracles and revelations, he will not have much difficulty m 
recognizing Christ's uniqueness If he will reflect on the date of the 
documents comprised within the Jewish Senptures, he will reahae 
that the scientific views thcrem expressed could not well have been 
other than they ate, and if he lefletl on the purpose for which the 
sacred scriptures were taken over, will see that their function is 
illustrative and methodological, and that the adoption of this par- 
ttcular background is not essential He will find, too, that the distinc- 
tion between what is methodological and what is constitutive was 
recognized at quite an early age in the history of the Church, e g 
by Clement of Alexandna and by Augustine, just as lie himself 
recognizes it m the case of the restrictive pnnciples which science 
adopts If these restrictive pnnciples be generalized, a reconcibation 
between science and religion is impossible Professor Broad declares 
emghaticallY that it is illegitimate thus to generalize them, and in 
so doing has prepared the way for a return to religious belief 

But since, philosophically, rehgious belief, like all belief, is in the 
last resort an interpretation of observed facts, a pnnciple whereby 
to interpret the relevant facts is required I have suggested that in 
Providence each of the three great religions of the West have found 
such a principle, and that in using it m order to discern the purposiv e 
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action of God they nghtly a|^ly it to super normal events and 
super normal sequences of events That super-normal events happen 
and are significant Professor Broad grants, and from such events in 
the case of mediumistic commnmcations infers the existence of 
disembodied spints But when companng the survival of Chnstian 
belief with that of other important beliefs not necessarily rehgious. 
It IS to the natural consequences of snch beliefs that in the mam he 
appeals, with the result that inevitably he finds nothing distinctive 
about Christianity The appeal of apostles and evangehsts, on the 
other hand, is to super normal events, so that it is not the onginal 
and traditional form of the aigument for Chnstianity that Professor 
Broad has examined, but a new form devised by apologists less 
logical in their thinking than were Chnsts own disciples I agree 
with Professor Broad in preferring a logical to an emotional nurse, 
but she must also be an expenenced nurse who, in diagnosing the 
significance of events, will not confuse the normal with the super- 
normal, since it IS only m and through the super normal that a 
revelation can be made, as Peter and the four evangelists clearly saw 



MEANING AND VERIFIABILITY 

W H F BA^RXES, JLA 

It is a widely held doctnne at the moment that metaphysical 
propositions are meaningless, are, in fact, not genuine propositions 
at all This doctnne is supported by the contention that only pro- 
positions which are verifiable are significant and it is held that 
metaphysical propositions do not fulfil this condition, and are con- 
sequently pseudo-propositions Tho«e who hold this view* dinde 
propositions into three classes (i) Tautologies, which are analjiic, 
certam, and are guaranteed by the principle of contradiction 
(2) Factually significant propositions, which are sjmthetic, hypo- 
thetical, and are capable of empirical \enfication (3) Pseudo- 
propositions, which only appear to be propositions and are. m reahty. 

In this paper I shall say nothing about the propositions of class (i). 
I wish to consider the contention that, apart from the propositions 
of class (i), any proposition, to be significant, must be tenfiable 
This will, m practice, resolve itself into considering rather closely 
what IS to be understood by verifiable in this connection And this is 
by no means so easy as it might seem to be at first sight 


It IS necessary first to make a division among those propositions 
which we commonly entertain in our ordinary and scientific thinking 
into (1) expenentid, and (u) factual propositions This distmction 
IS not one that is very clearly made m ordinary life, but it is familiar 
enough to philosophers By an expenential proposition I intend one 
that merely records an actual or conceivable sense-expenence These 
propositions make assertions merely about such things as colour 
expanses noises, tastes, etc By a factual proposition I intend one 
that makes an assertion about something more than can be the 
object of an immediate experience All propositions about phj'sical 
objects, animals, persons, soaeties, etc , are, prtMii facte at any rate, 
of this kind 

It is possible to mamt^ that all factual propositions are analjs- 
able without remainder into experiential propositions, though it is 
usually admitted by those who hold this view that the task is very 
complicated On this view, a proposition which asserts something 
about a society is analj sable into a number of propositions about 
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the individuals constituting the society In turn, the propositions 
making assertions about the individuals constituting the society can 
by analysed into propositions makii^ assertions only about what is, 
or could conceivably be, the object of immediate experience In a 
similar way, a proposition about a table would be analysable into 
propositions about what is, or what could conceivably be, the object 
of immediate experience ITiis doctime is usually described, some 
what misleadingly as the doctnne that all ' things ’ are “logical con- 
structions’’ out of sense expenences actual or possible 

Let us make the supposition that all factual propositions are 
analysable mto experiential propositions Since expenential pro- 
positions, by definition contain only what is conceivably the object 
of an immediate experience, it may seem as though they will all be 
verifiable in a perfectly simple sense It is only factual propositions 
that constitute a difficulty But this is not so VVe shall have to 
distinguish, among experiential propositions, two classes (i) directly 
TOnfiable, and (u) inchrectJy verifiable propositions Suppose the 
factual proposition ' There wiU be an eclipse of the sun m October 
1938” can be analysed into a number of experiential propositions 
Tliese propositions wiU assert that such and such expenences will be 
presented to me if I put myself into a certaui position at a certain 
tune The occurrence of the sense expenences under these conditions 
will constitute a direct verification of the propositions Their non- 
occurrence will constitute a direct falsification Such a proposition 
IS clearly a directly verifiable one But the case is different with 
propositions about the past Suppose the factual proposition ' Caesar 
was murdered can b« exhaustively analysed into a number of 
expenential propositions assertmg that, had I been in a certain 
position at a certain time, 1 should have had such and such expen- 
ences These propositions would not be directly verifiable since I 
cannot put myself m that position at that time Yet m some sense 
these propositions are verifiable Though I cannot have the sense- 
expenences which would directly verify them I can have some other 
sense expenences (of manuscnpts etc ) which would lead me to 
think the propositions were rendered more or less probable Such 
propositions are, then, only indirectly verifiable 

This simple consideration is suffiaent to dispose of the view that 
only directly verifiable propositions are significant For, on this view, 
the propositions of history would be utterly meaningless It might 
seem that the obvious procedure at this point is to reivnte the 
“principle of significance” as follon-s A proposition is significant only 
if it IS directly or indirectly verifiable But, in this revised form, the 
principle loses its simphaty and. with that sunphaty, much of its 
cogency For, whereas the notion of "direct venfiability” seems an 
easily understood one, that of "indirect venfiability" is by no means 
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such The pnnaple would obwoosly appear more persuasive if we 
could discover a single meaning of verifiability which was satis- 
factory’ I propose, then, to consider hio attempts to uphold such a 
sir^le mearung in the interpretation of the principle, one made by 
Mr C I Lewis, and the other by Mr A J Ayer 

Mr C I Lewis seeks to avoid the difficulty by maintaining that 
propositions about the past are directly verifiable In his Miiii and 
the World Order he says 

“The assumption that the past is inttinsically verifiable means 
that at any date after the happening of an event, there is alway’s 
somethmg which is at least conceiv-ablj' possible of experience % 
means of which it can be known Let us call these items its 'efiects ' 
The totality of such effects quite obv’iously constitute all of the object 
that IS know able To separate the effects from the object is thus to 
transform it into some incogmrable ding an sich” (p 151) 

The first sentence here is unobjectionable It asserts merely that, 
in some sense, the past is verifiable, and with this everyone must 
agree But the remainder of the paragraph implies that it is directly 
verifiable It is tempting to say that all we can know of Caesar's 
murder is the effects it has produced and to go further and assert 
that to speak of Caesar’s murder as something distinct from these 
effects IS to talk about a ding an sich, and $0 to make non significant 
propositions But a moment's reflection suffices to show that this 
w-iU not do ^Vhat are these effects > Jfany of them are in the past, as 
Caesar s murder is And the very argument which proves that 
Caesar s murder is incogrurable proves also that the effects up to 
dale are also incogmzable, with the exception of any particular effects 
which happen to be immediately present to me at the moment, and, 
of course, any effects which might be present to me in the future 
It follows, then, that the only part of the event known as Caesar’s 
murder which is knowable is constituted by certain effects of it 
which It IS possible forme to experience in the future or which I am 
expenencing now 

H It IS meant that these present and possible future experiences of 
mme are what is meant by the proposition "Caesar was murdered," 
it is difficult to see w’by these particular three w ords should be chosen 
Why should not the expenences be referred to in their own character ? 
It IS clear that any future expenences I might have cannot constitute 
what. I am retemng to when 1 say “Caesar was murdtred," though 
they might be evidence for it 

It IS w Orth considering m a httle more detail how this cunous \ lew 
has ansen Mr Lewis seems to have arrived at it in sometlung like 
this way Propositions about the past are puzzling, because, even 
when they are expenential propositions, referring merely to what 
could have been the object ol a possible expenence, they do not 
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refer to what could be a possible expenence for me or anybody now 
hvmg But let us suppose that an event is something having an 
infinite duration, beginning in the past, extending through the 
present, and on mto the future In this case, an event such as Caesar’s 
-murder, will then he divisible into two parts, that part of it which 
occupies past time nght up to the present moment, and that part of 
It which has yet to come Propositions about the event will now be 
directly verifiable, since part of the event is yet to come Though 
directly verifiable, however, th^ will only be partially verifiable. 
We can always get more and more nearly complete verifications 
of them 

This seems to be the line of argument which has led Mr Lewis to 
biscoDclusion Ifso therearetwofeaturesofitwhichmentcomment 
(i) To say that propositions about the past are partially verifiable is 
misleading if it suggests that complete verification would require an 
infimte future and is rendered impossible for this reason It js not 
because the future is infimte that histoncal propositions can never be 
subjected to a complete direct verification, but because the past is 
irrevocable (u) If past events extend mto the future, it seems reason 
able to suppose likewise that future events extend back into the past 
In this case propositions about future events will also be only veri- 
fiable partially And it will be very difficult to draw a distinction 
between propositions about the past and propositions about the 
future 

As a means to understanding Mr Lewis s view more clearly we 
may state it in terms of our original distinction between experiential 
and factual propositions We there mentioned that it was possible to 
consider that all factual propositions could be exhaustively analysed 
mto a number of experiential propositions and we assumed that 
experiential propositions might refer to the past, present, or future, 
defining them as propositions recordu^ an actual or conceivable 
expenence By ‘‘conceivable” we understood something that could 
under certam conditions be an expenence Now, if we substitute for 
‘conceivable ' in this definition the word "possible," and interpret 
‘possible to include ivhat we might expenence m the future but 
exclude what we might have expenenced in the past then it is clear 
that all propositions about the past are factual propositions and must 
be analysable into experiential propositions about the present or the 
future This may be expressed by saying that the past is a ‘ logical 
constniction" out of the present and tlie future And this seems to be 
Mr Iawis’s view 

The ground on which this view must be rejected is that it cannot 
offer us any cntenon by which to distinguish propositions about the 
past from propositions about the future Mr A J Ayer, who agrees 
mthSIr LewTSOnfhisquestion, thinksthatitdoes But his argument 
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on this point is nnconvinting In las Language, Truth, a^id Logic, 
he says 

"So that the fact that propogfaons referring to the past have the 
same hypothetical character as those ivhich refer to the present, and 
those winch refer to the future, in no way entails that these three 
types of propositions are not distinct For they are venhable by, and 
so serve to predict, different e3q>enences" (p 147) 

But what IS the special diara^er of those future expenences which 
venfy propositions about the jast which distinguishes them from 
those future expenences which venfy propositions about the future’ 
Mr Ayer says " propositions about the past are rules for the 
prediction of those ‘histoncal' expenences which are commonly said 
to venfy them *’ (p 147) But is the histoncal character of an 
expenence somethmg which we immediately expenence ’ Is it like 
the pitch of a note, or the bnghtness of a colour’ This would be a 
very odd view to maintain, and yet it seems required by the theory 
But, in fact, the same expenence may suffice to venfy a proposition 
about the past and a proposition about the future For example, 
meteorological obsen’ations made to morrow may venfy both my 
prediction about to-morrow’s weather (a proposition about the 
future), and a weather expert's contention that several days ago 
there was an intense depression off the coast of Iceland (a proposition 
about the past) The expenence cannot itself possess an histoncal 
character, though it may be such as to render probable an historical 
proposition In this latter sense any expenence may be an histoncal 
expenence 

We shall not have to face these difficulties if we admit that pro- 
positions can be significant even though they can be verified only 
indirectly For we may then allow that a proposition may refer to 
something other than the expenence that verifies it 

111 

Mr Ayer's views, however deservefullerconsideration, becausehe 
attempts to give a single sense to "verifiable” which is neither that of 
“directly venflable” nor that of "indirectly wnfiable “ He maintains 
that a proposition is significant if it is capable of what he calls a 
“weak verification," 1 c if it is capable of being rendered more or less 
probable by some future experience or expenences Further, he 
maintains that no proposition is capable of anything more than a 
weak verification It is obvnously important to know here what is 
meant by saying that an expenence renders probable a proposition 
Mr Ayer says 

' Roughly speaking , all that wc mean by say mg that an observ ation 
increases the probability of a proposition is that it increases our con* 
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fidence jn the proposition, as measured by our %vilhngness to rely on 
it in practice as a forecast of our sensation and to retain it in pre- 
ference to other hypotheses in face of an unfavourable experience” 

(pp 143-4) 

(The term ' hypothesis” or "empincal hypothesis,” as used by 
Mr Ayer, has the same denotation as ‘ significant proposition” for. 
since no significant proposition can ever be conclusively verified, all 
significant propositions are, and must always remain, hypotheses ) 

On this vieiv of probability I do not think that we sh^ have any 
help from the pimciple of significance in determining which pro- 
positions are significant and which are not Further, we shall be 
faced ivith the paradox that many propositions now meaningless 
were once significant and many propositions now significant to some 
people are not significant to others For example, any one who 
maintains the proposition ‘ There is a benevolent God ’ and at the 
same time admits that the occurrence of certain events, e g the 
floodmg of three continents simultaneously, or the violent death of 
three million persons m one month would be eindence against his 
proposition, and is ready when these tbmgs do not occur to rely on 
hi$ proposition as a forecast of their non occurrence in the future — 
such a man is on this view, entertammg a significant proposition 
If he maintains that no kind of observation whatever would shake 
his faith in the proposition or mcrease it, then, and only then is his 
proposition meaningless WTiy should it be significant in the one 
case and not in the other? It might be said that in the first case, 
the words express an experiential proposition about the future, and 
in the second case they express no proposition at all But this is 
obviously not true The real difference is that in the former case the 
theological proposition is thought to imply an experiential proposi- 
tion. whereas in the latter case it is not The belief that it does imply 
an experiential proposition would appear to most people to day a 
product of superstition From which it appears that, provided we are 
sufficiently superstitious, any proposition may have significance 

Consider another example from a sphere less remote than that of 
theology Suppose that I am fighting in the trenches, and see opposing 
me certain khaki clad forms I should be likely to make the hypothesis 
that these forms had feelings, thoughts, and, more particularly, plans 
to attack me I should rely on this hypothesis m forecastmg what w as 
likely to happen in the near future, 1 e I should expect my future 
experiences to be different from what thej would be if the khaki-clad 
forms were merely dummies Such a h\yothesis is a significant onft. 
according to the passage quoted aboie from Mr A}er YetJfr Ajer 
holds that propositions about the feelings, thoughts, etc , of other 
people are metaphj sicaJ (because such feelings can never be experi- 
enced by me) and are only significant if they are capable of bemg 
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completely analysed into propositions about the behaviour of other 
people (which can be expenenced by me) That is to say, he believes 
that a proposition is significant, not in virture of the fact that it 
yields predictions, but because it is equivalent to a certain number of 
predictions To put it another way, he holds that all factual pro- 
positions are analysable completdy into expenenliaJ propositions, 
and holds, also, like Mr Leivis, that all propositions referring to the 
past are factual, not expenential That he is not very clear on this 
point, honeier, is suggested by a passage in which he hints that 
factual propositions may have to be analysed mto an infinite number 
of exponential propositions 

"Then we may say that it is the mark of a genuine factual pro- 
position, not that it should be equivalent to an experiential proposi- 
tion, Of any finite number of expenenliaJ propositions, but simply 
that some exponential propositions can be deduced from it in con- 
junction mth certam other premises wthout bemg deducible from 
those other premises alone” {op ctl . p 26) 

Supposing Mr Ayer to be suggesting that any factual proposition 
u equivalent to an infinite number of expenential propositions, it is 
easy to see that this is not true of propositions about the past As 
we have seen, they cannot be completely analysed into exponential 
propositions, eien if infinite m number It is obvious that "X 
murdered Y" is not equivalent to any number of propositions of the 
type "X confessed to the murder of Y," "the bullet in Y's body 
resembles the remaining buUet in X’s gun," etc tVhat is true, I 
suggest, IS that, wherever there is a factual proposition, there is 
always a set of expenential propositions, perhaps infinite in number, 
such that the more of them are verified the more probable it becomes 
that the factual proposition is tree 

However, it may be a mistake to suppose that Mr Ayer thinks that 
a factual proposition is equivalent to an infinite number of expenential 
propositions Let us consider the assertion in the second part of the 
passage quoted, which is clearly more imjwrtant than the first part 
It asserts that a factual proposition is significant, if from it, in con- 
junction with certain other premises, an expenential proposition can 
be deduced, which cannot be deduced from them alone The entenon 
here suggested to distinguish a significant proposition from one that 
IS non significant is. it is worth remarking, the same as the entenon 
which has frequently been aiggested to distinguish a "good” hypo- 
thesis from a "bad” one The older vieiv did not, of course, deny 
significance to "bad" hypotheses, it denied only utility The new 
new has certain disadvantages not facing the old view 

(1) It IS difficult to maintain that the atomic theory was significant 
to Dalton, but not to Leucippus The older view allows that it was 
significant to both, while mamtaining that it had utihty only when 
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it became capable, in conjunction \nth certain empmeal observations, 
of yielding predictions JIany hypotheses, once metaphysical, become, 
at a later stage, scientific Even if it is said that it is not really the 
same hypothesis it is, at any rate, two hypotheses sufficiently alike 
to make one hesitate to allow that one is significant, while main- 
taining that the other is a meaningless collocation of noises Yet this 
IS what Mr Ayer’s view requires us to do 

(ii) There is a further difficulty Suppose that I have been operated 
upon surgically, and the blood lost has been carefully preserved 
The proposition "I lost some blood is obviously a significant one 
So also are the propositions 'T lost five ounces of blood ’ and "I lost 
five and a half ounces of blood ' All are verifiable Supposing, now, 
that the instruments available for measuring a liquid such as blood 
are accurate only within o oooi ounce Is it significant to say “I lost 
5 ooooi ounces of blood > It certamly seems to be a significant 
proposition, though not perhaps a useful one Yet it is un\enfiable 
Again, supposing I assert the proposition 'Caesar lost five ounces 
of blood when he was murdered," am I talking nonsense’ Surely not, 
even though such a proposition is unvenfiable Of course, it is con 
ceivable that someone measured the blood which Caesar lost and 
recorded its amount and the record may be discovered We might 
then urge tliat the proposition is verifiable in pnnciple (StnctJy 
speakmg, what we ought to say is that the proposition may or may 
not be verifiable, but we do not know which is the case') Let us 
frame, then, the proposition ' Caesar lost 5 0001 ounces of blood ” 
'This degree of accuracy is not beyond the power of modem instni 
ments of measuring It is certain that Roman instruments were less 
exact than ours So that no record made would be of any use m 
venfying this proposition It is unvenfiable, yet surely significant 

We may conclude then, that there are two classes of significant 
propositions which are unvenfiable 

I Propositions assertmg something about the past, which are 
unvenfiable not because of the sort of assertion they make but 
simply because they are about the past and the past is irrevocable 
It IS clear that histoncal works contain many such propositions 
It is perhaps the preponderance of such propositions over verifiable 
propositions that makes history more of an art than a science 

II Propositions making assertions to a degree of exactitude 
beyond that venfiable by any available instruments We ought 
perhaps also to add 

III Propositions which are verifiable only indirectly, since, as 
we have seen, to say that a proposition is indirectly venfiable is 
really to say that it is not ilself venfiable though it is connected in a 
certain way with a proposition that is 

It IS worth noting that many of the propositions included in 
2D 
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class I can also be placed in class III For example, the murder of 
Caesar is unvenfiable just because it is m the past. But it is indirectly 
verifiable through documents, inscriptions, etc Again, just as direct 
venfiabihty is precluded by the fact that an event is in the past, so 
also It may be precluded by the fact that it is going on in an extremely 
remote and inaccessible region of space For example, ue may say 
of the proposition “There are mountains on the other side of the 
moon” that it is verifiable in pnnaple, makmg the assumption that 
there is no absolute obstacle m the way of a journey to the other side 
of the moon (Incidentally, can «e suppose that there is any absolute 
obstacle in the uay of a backu-ard journey in time, which would 
enable us to see Caesar's murder*) Or we may say that it is indirectly 
verifiable, i e it can be rendered probable by the verification of some 
other proposition or propositions 

Each of these three classes presents a difficulty for the theory 
that only venfiable propositions are significant Even if all the 
propositions in class I could be brought into class HI (which we have 
seen to be difficult on the general ground that events in the past 
cannot be verified ivith the same degree of accuracy as events in the 
future) there would still be the difficulty about propositions jn 
class II It might be argued that any significance such propositions 
possess IS a kind oi pseudo>signtficance denved from the significance 
of some a prxorx proposition in mathematics Even if this were 
possible we should still be left with propositions that are venfiable 
directly and propositions that arc venfiable only indirectly And 
these are really quite disparate types 
But are they really quite disparate types * Wr Aj’er makes no such 
distinction between the two types He mamtains a distinction 
between propositions that are conclusively venfiable, and proposi- 
tions which are capable only of being rendered more or less probable 
by expenence And he maintains further that no proposition is con- 
clusively venfiable All significant propc«itions are merely such that 
they can be rendered probable by expenence 
There seem to me to be quite conclusivre objections against this 
attempt to formulate the 'pnnaple of significance" 

(i) If by ‘ rendering pn^ble" is meant “making a man more 
convinced ' then it is difficult to close the door of significance to 
metaphysical and theological propositions A man may find that 
innumerable experiences make him more convinced of the proposi- 
tion ' God exists ’ (as mystics of all ages have claimed), or of the 
proposition "The Absolute is not in tune" (as Mr Bradley would 
certainly have claimed) And you will not be entitled to point out 
that the expenences he has do not m fact render such a proposition 
probable because you have defined probability in terms of degree of 
conviction You cannot cither say that “God exists" is not significant 
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because it js not verifiable, since you onderstand by verifiable merely 
the fact that a proposition can come to be held with a greater or less 
degree of conviction under the mflnence of certain expenences We 
may yet hve to see this ultra-positivist doctrine used to support a 
derebct theology Such is usually the fate of all positivisms 

Mr Ayer, it seems, might escape by maintaining that the degree of 
conviction with which the proposition is held is to be measured by 
the willingness to rely upon it m practice as a forecast of our sensa- 
tions But, if this IS adimtted, then it follows that metaphysical, 
theological, astrological, and theosopbical propositions are significant 
to any one who is ready to take them as a guide to practice Astrology, 
w e should have to admit is compounded of most admirably significant 
propositions' In fact, the significance of a proposition would be 
determined by the depth of superstition into which the holder of it 
had faUen 

(ii) The view involves us m complications which, when explored, 
prove very unplausible To a naive mmd the principle of significance' 
means that a significant prorosition predicts that under certain 
conditions, I shaE have certaOexpenences If I have those expen- 
ences under those conditions, the proposition is verified , if not, not It 
is imphed m this that when I am having certain experiences, I can 
know that I am having them, and so can also know that my pioposi 
tion IS verified or not But, on Mr Ayer s account, >t turns out that 
this IS in fact not so I can never be sure that I am havmg any 
expenence whatever So that when I am having expenences which 
would normally be thought of as venfying a certain proposition all I 
can do is to frame the hypothesis that I am having those experiences 
And so I go on from one hypothesis to another Now this contains the 
following difficulty Suppose a proposition P which would be verified 
by experiences e and e' Suppose I am in a situation in which I think 
I may be having these expenences Is the proposition verified? No, 
according to Mr Ayer, since I do not know that 1 am havmg these 
expenences Is it then rendered probable? Yes, according to Mr 
Ayer, smcc on the strength of what I expenence I can frame the 
hypothesis "I am having the expenences e and e ' (itself, of course, 
a proposition to be verified in the future) But how can this hypothesis 
render probable my onginal proposition? If the hypothesis is true, 
then I am having the expenences e and e', and my ongmal proposition 
IS verified If it is false, then I amnothavmg the expenences e and e’, 
and my ongmal proposition is refuted In neither case is it rendered 
more or less probable 

On Mr Ayer s vieiv we are always makmg hypotheses and never 
verifying them We always put off the day of venfication by making 
further hypotheses This is a cunous and paradoxical conclusion 
And It seems to me that the only way out of it is to admit that some 
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propositions are not directly venfiaLle and to maintain our distinc- 
tion between direct and indirect verifiability 

IV 

The argument has so far proceeded \nthin a somewhat restricted 
sphere But it has been showm, I hope, that many propositions not 
directly \enfiable in expenence cannot be denied meaning The 
entenon of meaning which has been under review would exclude 
from the realm of significance all propositions about the past as well 
as all those about other selves as centres of experience fundamentally 
similar to my own 

To suppose that this difficulty can be overcome by some trans 
parently obvious device such as a behaviounstic view of other selves 
IS the peak of philosophical absurdity Consider simply the case of 
histoncal testimony Wiat significance can it have, unless w e suppose 
that centres of human experience existed in the past, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Tacitus? The evidence is significant only m the hght 
of this assumption. To suppose that this evidence remains what 
It was, once you have repudiated this assumption, is to deny the 
assumption verbally and to accept it intellectually 

And yet it will be said What empirical evidence have you for 
making this assumption? Even if the answer is "None," we must 
add that unless we accept this assumption, there is precious little m 
the field of knowledge for which we have any empirical evidence 
Let us grant that certain characteristic facts in our empirical 
expenence compel, though they do not prove, the recognition of 
other centres of expenence Then, where not all of these are forth- 
coming, doubt may anse as to whether m this particular case we are 
compelled to recognize the existence of another centre of expenence 
We may say Let us make the hypothesis that we are here confronted 
mth another centre of expenence Given, then, further empincal 
facts, the hypothesis may be considered verified in the sense that the 
total of empirical facts now compel the assumption This is merely to 
say that the existence of other sel\ es, if not directly venfiable, is at 
any rate so bound up with empincal facts which are \enfiable that 
they may serve to constitute an mdirect verification of it 

V 

We have seen that many propositions are venfiable only indirectly 
Now the essence of such a type of verification is that the meaning 
always transcends the verification Weeannot then seek the entenon 
which determines whether a proposition has meaning or not in its 
venfiability We shall have to seA it elsewhere 
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First, we should remind ourselves that there is not necessarily one 
condition only under which a proposition acquires significance There 
may well be several I propose to surest five conditions It may be 
that there are more, and that it iS possible for a proposition to con- 
form to all these four conditions and yet be devoid of meaning 

(I) The proposition must contain s5mibols 

(II) The symbols must possess a propositional structure "Long 
night the is’ is not a meaningful proposition 

(III) There must be no logical contradiction 

(IV) The symbols of the proposition must fall within one order 
of reference (eg "Pudding is righteous' is nonsense) or, if the 
symbols belong to more than one order of reference, they must enter 
into the proposition only by way of distmguishing the different orders 
of reference (e g ‘A stone is not morally good or bad ) 

(V) Each of the symbols must refer to some element m my 
expenence, or if it not something that is an element sim/'/icjfrr of my 
expenence, something which by the aid of elements m my expenence 
can be imaginatively constructed by me (This is an important, 
though dangerous, qualification I do not see how we can do ivitbout 
it The mystical expenences of some of the Chnstian Saints are 
foreign to my temperament but propositions containing symbols 
referring to these expenences are not devoid of meanmg for me 
The more of this imaginative construction needed, how ever, the more 
the proposition will tend to lose some of its significance ) 

Of these conditions the first three are of little importance, since 
they would hardly be challenged by any one (IV) is important 
because it allows for the possible existence of non-empincal orders of 
reference within expenence, such as the order with which Ethics 
appears to be concerned If we are tempted to re;ect ethical proposi- 
tions as meamngless, because they cannot find a home withm our 
empmcal expenence, we must remember that on precisely the same 
grounds we must reject propositions about other selves We no more 
"see" another self than we "see" the rightness of an action or the 
value of an end If, however, the existence of another self is bound 
up wth certain empincal expenences. and these expenences serve 
indirectly to venfy propositions asserting its existence then, 
similarly, it maybe possible to venfy indirectly ethical propositions 
by means of the empmcal expenences with which they are associated 
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H J MAIDAIENT, MA 

If, as we are told, Hume’s essay on Kliracles was an irrelevant 
insertion in his Enqmry to gam it the notonety which the Treatise 
had missed, the artifice has certainly been successlul Hume’s thesis 
has been hotly debated from that day to this Neither side it seems 
can claim complete nctory, lor both make important concessions 
Green, his mostly adverse cntic, agrees ivith Will and L Stephen 
that tlie argument against miracles is ' irrefragable” in itself, though 
not consonant, he thinks, with Hume’s own principles on the other 
hand, Huxley whilst declaring it on the histoncal side "irrefragable," 
demurs at least to the presentation of the formal side 

As Hume s estimate of the histoncal evidence is accepted by all 
these cntics and not directly impugned by the latest, Professor 
A £ Taylor, we need only touch on disputed points and alleged 
flaws of the argument 

These allegations mostly spnng from misconceptions of the purpose 
and scope of the essay He is not discussing the a pnon possibility of 
miracles, nor to be refuted by argument in its favour Here, as Pro- 
fessor Taylor says, our attitude depends on our metaphysics Hume 
deals with the metaphysical problems in their place, but here only 
with the question which on any theory lequiits an answer, on what 
grounds the actual occurrence of miracles and prodigies in history” 
may be accepted a matter not for metaphysics but for such common 
sense as a juryman employs to determine facts withm the framework 
of his common sense world Common sense projects its '‘invincible 
belief in causation as a necessary linkage of the external world 
Miracle proper only exists as a breakage of this necessity It is the 
supersession of a natural physical necessity of causation by a super- 
natural psychic cause Only as a breach of natural necessity can it 
be a proof of supernatural power But Hume's metaphj’Sic denies 
this necessity He holds that the causal sequence, though a constant, 
is not a necessary connection The cause is not an "efficient" cause 
It has no inherent po%ier of constraming the effect Causabty is not 
a "law of nature ’ in this sense Consequently there are no laws of 
nature in this sense But miracles proper are infractions of laws of 
nature in this sense, and thus on Hume's own \new at once impossible 
But opponents, whether theological metaphysicians or unsophisti- 
cated men of the world, do not accept this xnew and must be met 
on their own ground 
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Hume defines miracles as violations of laws of nature Huxley 
ob)ects to this definition because, he says, there are no laivs of 
nature (m the above sense) He seems to forget that Hume is not 
defending but attacking miracles, that he must define clearly what 
it IS that he is attacking, and that if the definition is in itself 
untenable, the fault is not his Obviously miracles are violations of 
laws of nature or they would not be miracles That a conjunction 
hitherto found constant should fail, is not astomshing There have 
been many instances A miracle violates a constant because necessary 
causal connection, a law of nature But usually, with the apologists, 
Hume takes the terms in a looser sense 
Causahty to Hume being a constant but empincal law. its failure 
is conceivably possible and not miraculous Yet it is the surest of all 
law s, bemg found venfied alike in the fulfilment or frustration of all 
special laws If ‘miraculous’’ is to retamanysense for Hume it must 
be the violation of this law and those it vahdates and sanctions as 
laws of nature His opponents, however, give it a still laxer sense as 
the violation of any purely empincal constant law, such as the law of 
gravitation or of human mortality These though not causally 
established, they assume to be necessary To them the resting of 
lead in the air or the nsmg of a dead man would be miraculous 
On the latter, indeed, the apologists came to rest the uhole of their 
case * If to raise the dead is a miracle that the dead nse not is a 
law of nature, empincal but unbroken Hence when Huxley censures 
Hume for saying, “It is a miracle that a dead man should come to 
Lfe, because that has never been observed in any age or country,” 
he again fads to notice that it is in this sense, as violations of empin- 
cal laws of nature, that the disputants are concerned, the one to 
uphold, the other to reject mirades * 

Hume must on his theory and does, in fact, admiti that “there 
may possibly be miracles or violations of the usual course of nature " 
An eight days’ darkness over all the earth m 1600 he would aUow 
on ovenvhelmmg evidence as an unusual course of nature, beyond 
human power to simulate If there were like evidence that in 1600 
Queen Elizabeth was entombed and a month later came forth and 
reigned for three years, he must admit the fact though he would 
have no mchnation to beheve she had really been dead, for m this 
case the contrary expenence is completer, and human interest, fraud, 
and folly offer an easier explanation But human passions become 
so deeply engaged, and so heighten the initial improbability when 
the marvel is made the foundation of a system of rehgion, that he 

'L Stephen English TkoughI tn Eighteenth Cintury I p 271 
• Laing. Davxd Hume, p 184 shows that this use of muacle" was that 
common m tiume s day 

J Green and Grose, Hume's Philosophical IlVAr, IV, p J05 
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decides after carefully exposing the speaal ^^eaknesses of such 
evidence, that in this case and this only* it may be rejected without 
further examination 

Mill also appears to malce a needless concession by allowing the 
objection that miracles are not to be ruled out as contrary to uniform 
e\penence, since there is some positive evidence that such things 
have happened* But there is a pnot question what evidence is 
admissible There is some evidence that the sun turned back in 
heaven at sight of the banquet of Thyestes To credit all evidence 
without scrutiny is to make an end of all discussion, all laws of 
nature, and with tliem miracle itself The chief purpose of Hume’s 
essay is to assess the value of this evidence to miracle In testing 
the veracity of witnesses we do not give them credit for veracity 
on the very matter to which we find theic witness suspicious enough 
to need testing, but as far as otherwise veracious, that is in state- 
ments found concordant with the common course of nature Against 
Hume at least the objection cannot he. for the opposition in affirming 
miracles a&rm uniform expenence against them m aU but this case, 
and Hume accepts it, not to brush aside but to weigh against the 
witness to this case After careful scnitmy of credentials, his finding 
and sole contention is that past records of miracles, afw ays of infenor 
value to present perception, are less credible than the utufotmity 
of nature "Their falsity would not be mere miraculous than the 
facts they endeavour to establish "i 

Indeed, there can be no evidence to miracles as infractions of 
natural law The marvels may and would be at tnbut ed to tfie w orking 
oflawsunknowntous Untilweknow them all, miracles as infractions 
of laws of nature can neither be proved nor disprov ed 

Ordinarily, however, the term “miracle’’ is applied to a certain 
kind of marvel better called "Sign” as indicative of superhuman 
power wielded by human agency Though mere miracles cannot be 
proved, since all proof of fact rests on the uniformity of nature, 
and even the last cntenon of TiUotson and Hume, our own senses, 
could establish no more than the presence of an inexplicability to 
our own hmited knowledge yet signs, not denying but affirming, 
while extending the range of causality, might conceiv’ably be prov cd, 
if that extended range were justified by independent ground of 
belief m that superhuman power as a tera causa, as something more 
than a postulated unknown cause acting in an unknown way. an 
“occult” bearer of an "occult" quality The abstract possibility of 
such ‘‘signs’’ is not denied If an ignorant peasant by his word 

> Green and Grose. Ilutne s Pitlosophual H'oris. IV, loj 

> On like grounds Laird, Hume $ PAtlasofMy, p 122, declares Hume guilty 
on an outrageous peUtio principn 

1 Enquiry, IV, 94 
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arrested a cannon ball in imd or reversed the course of the 

sun m heaven, results beyond the present powers of science and the 
kno\vn capacities of nature, most of as would listen wth much 
respect to his account of the source of his power If, however, it 
were attested not by the faithful witness of the eye but by hearsay 
or tradition, fe%v of us would take it senously, and if ascribed to a 
divine source the philosopher would compare it with the wonders 
related of the founders of nval faiths 
Thus there are three kinds of wonders to which the term miracle 
IS commonly apphed First marvels which conflict with our own 
limited experience like the freejing of water far the Indian pnnce, 
or with limited human experience, like a month’s total darkness 
These are violations of the usual course of nature ’ Next miracles 
proper, violations of laws of nature, and therefore ultimately of the 
uniformity of nature that constant conjunction of cause and effect 
to which the exceptions to more special conjunctions conform, and 
whereby the limits are set within which the special conjunctions are 
'laws of nature But since miracles flounsh in ages unversed m 
scientific induction, the term is practically confined to breaches of 
constant empmcal laws "lead unsupported falls’ , "bodily death 
IS final " Here expenence is so nearly complete that the conjunction 
IS believed to be causal, a law of nature an wvmcible belief is 
translated into physical causal necessity and its breach into miracle 
Thirdly, such breaches become ‘signs' of the exertion of supernatural 
power to ages for which such powers are real and active 

Hume discusses miracles m these three senses, defining each in 
succession He begins not with a definition but a descnption of the 
whole subject to be treated, "miracles and prodigies found in all 
history," the credibility of recorded events called miracles includ- 
ing prodigies or marvels » and of their usual interpretation as 
signs 

Allowing the merely marvellous, violations of the usual course of 
nature, he passes to real miracles which are 'violations of laws of 
nature that is ‘ contrary to uniform expenence of the course of 
nature in cases where all the circumstances are the same, '3 and so 
contrary to the principle of causality, that the same cause has the 
same effect, which Hume, like his opponents, accepts^ as without 
exception if not necessary Violation of laws of nature in this sense 
neither side is concerned to impugn or vindicate, for the constancy 
of purely physical law is ^^lal to either case The admissibility of 
signs is the real question in debate Tliese do not infnnge the law 
of causality and are not to be summarily dismissed We may define 
them accurately as transgressions of a law of nature by the inter- 

• Enquiry, IV, lo, j JM . IV. 92 n 

* 4 Cf Laud, Hume's Philosophy, p 107 
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position of some divine or demonic po%ver * That the voice or 
command of a man should arrest m air a lump of lead, or raise the 
dead, IS at present beyond human power and to that extent a 
breach of natural law,* and therefore a miracle or sign of a higher 
power None now present themselves to stand the ocular test of 
TiUotson Evidence to signs in the past must be critically weighed 
Here the wise man will proportion hts belief to the evidence After 
full discussion Hume finds that such testimony is far more improb- 
able, human veracity far less constant than the constancy to be 
outweighed, and the value of such witness so slight "as to amount 
to entire annihilation," at least with religious miracles which all men 
of sense are now warranted ' to reject ev«i without examination " 

It seems, therefore, that Hume is not open to the charge of 
inconsistency for starting with the pnnciple that a wise man 
proportions his behef to the evidence, and concluding that in a 
certain field the wise man will ignore the evidence In that field 
he will find it once for all to be negligible He is then charged with 
only establishing this result by "the illegitimate device of changing 
a fundamental definition in the course of the argument " He gives 
three definitions of three different things, marvels, miracles in the 
strict sense, and miracles ui the usual laxer sense, the first admissible, 
the second undemonstrable the third abstractly admissible histon* 
cally undemonstrable A further inconsistency is said to be that by 
the last definition Hume must after all allow that a resuscitation 
of the dead might be proved He would, on ocular evidence duly 
controlled, not on hearsay and tradition And that it would not be 
a sign to any not already persuaded of the reality of the alleged 
cause, IS common ground > 

The dispute between Hume and his cntics is like a battle where 
each commander is victorious on his own wing His assailants con- 
tending for the abstract possibility of miracles carry an undefended 
position and offer no resistance to lus own attack on the value of the 
evidence for a certain kind Hence Professor Taylor, claiming victory 
on the formal side, declares that Huxley, anxious to mamtain Hume’s 
conclusion with some appearance of logic, restates the case against 
miracles and rests it on the inadequacy of the evidence for their 
actual occurrence m the past But Leslie Stephen appears to be 
nght in holdmg that this was Hume's whole contention, at least m 
this essay to which the attack is, as usual, confined Possible or not, 
they cannot be proved to have happened Pure miracles of course, 
being natural impossibilities, cannot be pro\ed possible, for the 
uniformity of nature is our ciilenon of possibility Signs, humanly 
impossible, supematurally possible, might but cannot, he holds, in 

> Enquiry, IV, 03 « ’ 

1 Ibid , 1 V, 107, Taylor, David Hume and tit Miraculous, p 40 
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fact be substantiated The wise will treat them as we all treat the 
prodigies of Livy 

We are then told that if we translate the argument mto the 
language of Humian scepticism we shall get results either conflicting 
with fact or else harmless truths “quite acceptable to the vast 
majonty of the orthodox *’ That since our only e\idence of causality 
IS an mvincible propensity to beheve it, the only conclusion to be 
drawn is that no one does believe in miracles, which is not true 
The answer is that no one does believe in them as violations of 
causality such disbelief is the necessary basis of the belief in signs 
as vindications of causality ^Vhllst on the other hand, since Hume’s 
only evidence to ‘ laws of nature ’ is an inexplicable custom of belief 
m inexplicable customary conjunctions in a field where all events 
are loose and separated it only follows that we beheve on balance 
of customanness or probability, an unsensational result which no 
one disputes He could only say that we do not believe in miracles 
as the most unusual of things, not that miracles cannot happen i 
His psychological theory aflords no rational ground for the uni- 
formity of nature It explodes science at least as much as theology, 
and should have shocked Huxley as much as John Wesley 
It is clear that Hume did accept the uniformity of nature He 
tells us* how causal connection may be inferred from a smgle 
observation, by methods which anticipate the four canons of Mill ^ 
Such conviction from a single instance cannot be the eflect of habit, 
but we have many millions to convince us that like objects in like 
circumstances always produce like effects, and this principle, which 
IS habitual, bestows its evidence on the single case * All adults have 
acquired this notion of causality and argue thereby from a single 
instance 5 Philosophers make it a universal maxim, referrmg all 
events to known or hidden causes * Theologians and Hume accept 
it as common ground, for both understand by miraculous “contrary 
to the umformity of nature ui cases where all the circumstances 
are the same ’’r Hume atxepts it as a formulation of instinctive 
reason and postulate of a world that can be reasoned about Hence 
proofs derived from the causal relation are ' entirely free from doubt 
and uncertainty ’ * A translation mto Hunuatn scepticism merely 
adds that this principle of inference is not inferred 

Hume then accepts the uniformity of nature it can only be 
objected that on his theory he had no right to i He accepted the 

• Hume admits that there are only degrees of probability Miracles are the 
most improbable of things He docs not say that nuiacles are impossible, but 
that some are absurd 

» Treatise 1 . p 405 j Ib,d,I,p 466 

« Ibid I p 40;, S Ibid, I, 4?9 

‘ Ibid , I. 430 j Enquiry, IV. 92 b 

• Treatise, I, 423 » Cf Laing, David Ilurm, p 132 
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common course of nature, the common-sense world (of coherent 
perceptions) No philosopher can start without it When he stepped 
out of his study he forgot about his “fictions," but like the common 
man got on quite well without them Hume forgot that he was a 
Berkeleian, and the common man according to Berkeley does not 
know that he is one A Berkeleian may have his system of nature, 
and the common man instinctive^ frames a whole of his experience, 
as even animals do to less extent, for they, too, share m "the won- 
derful and unintelligible instinct called Reasoii, which carries us 
along trains of ideas and endows them with particular qualities 
Tlie trams are linked by association, by resemblance, contiguity, 
cause and effect, for associative linkage is m the mental what 
gravitational attraction is in the natural world ’ The behaviour of 
men and ammals imphes awareness of regular sequences and 
undoubting expectation of their recuirence Hume accepts this 
common world with its causal network, as the basis and test of true 
philosophy 3 As a philosopher he can only analyse, criticize, and 
seek to delimit the range of its instuictive subconscious reason In 
philosophy it merely becomes conscious of itself, detecting and 
fonnulating the implication of its instinctive procedure as a law of 
causality 

Both to the man of instinct and of reflection the test of reality 
15 possible inclusion in the causal network of their world, and the 
ground of their belief m its causality is the same, that any seeming 
infraction, any failure of special sequences, is outweighed by many 
millions of contrary experiences, and ascnbed to the secret opera 
tion of counteracting causes This is the rule both of common sense 
and of the organized common sense of scaence and philosophy Tor 
Hume as for Mill the behef in the uniformity of nature rests on 
simple enumeration of instances, on experience not on demonstra- 
tion Experience gives only unifom sequence causal efficiency is 
neither observable nor demonstrable "If we reason a priori, any 
thing may appear able to produce anything ’ * But, in fact, it does 
not natural events are not incalculable, not really loose and 
separate s they seem* loose and separate smcewecan never observe 
any tie between two events, any reason wliy one thing is followed 

■ Treahst I 471 * Jbii , 1 , 321 

i Enquiry IV, 133 Philosophical decisions are oothjng but the reflections 
of common life methodired and corrected Cf Diahguti, II, 3 ^ 4 * ^"•1 Laird, 
Hume's Philosophy, p 297, Laing Dtioid Hume, p 145 

< Enquiry IV. 135 

f Treatise I 319 Were ideasMitirclyloose and unconnected, chance alone 

could join them In a letter he protests that he never defended the absurdity 
that a thing could come into being without a cause only that our certainty 
of the contrary arises neither Itoin intmtioa nor demonstration, but from 
another source ‘ Enquiry, IV, 6t 
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by one thing more than another * To say \\t cannot tell why things 
are conjoined does not deny the conjunction 

Hume then founds science on the uniformity of nature as firmly 
as Mill, and no more undermines it by his denial of causa! power 
or efficiency than Mach and K Pearson and all men of science for 
whom science is only descnptive But unlike Mill, he does not call 
the first principle an induction For all induction starts from the 
facts of an accepted world of coherent uniformities in which their 
coherence constitutes them facts Hence all attempted proofs of the 
principle from experience must move m a circle * It is only through 
the relation of cause and efrect that we are persuaded of any real 
existence 3 We only know our self or person as a succession of 
perceptions forming a chain of causes and effects ^ Neither reason 
nor sense can justify our bebef in cause and eSect, our conviction 
that the future vnll resemble the past It is the work therefore, of 
imagination Memory senses and understandmg are all of them 
founded on the imagmation.s on fictions which are not idle fancies 
but working hypotheses, not changeable weak and irregular, but 
permanent irresistible and umversal The latter kind are the founda 
tion of all our thoughts and actions ‘ They are fictions in the sense 
of the oi of Vaihmger Constructmg and relating sensible objects 
in a causal framew ork, Humian fiction does the w ork of the Kantian 
category That framework is the field of possible miracle and the 
common ground of champion and challenger 
As L Stephen says.? ‘Tf all reason is fiction, fiction is reason 
The process by which belief is generated is not what we call reason 
It does not imply a reference to general rules But that is because 
It generates the rules Feeling precedes reason, and is the matenal 
out of which reason is evolved We become reasonable as we become 
conscious of the law by which our feehngs have been unconsciously 
determined ^Vhen Hume comes upon a process which under- 
lies reason, instead of bemg deduced from it. he pronounces it to 
be fictitious, as the ontolc^sts caU it transcendental ’ Hume’s 
cntique of Human Nature finds the synthetic function which makes 
knowledge possible to belong more to the sensitive than to the 
cogitative part of our nature • 

It is admitted that the evidence to signs is unconv^nclng unless w e 
already believe on metaphysical grounds m the possibility and 

• Kemp Smith Hume s Dialogues p J4 remark* that critics fail to observe 
that the impiressions through which Home's philosophy is developed, being 
impressions not of sensation bat of reflection instincts, passions propensities, 
sentiments are not to be called detached 

» enquiry, IV' 31 j Treatise, I. 

* Ibxd , I 542 i Ibid, I 5^5 

‘ Ibid I 511 > Uisl Eng Thought, I p 49 

» Treatise I, p 475 
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likelihood of signs being given This conclusion Hume would not 
quarrel with as not in conflict vvith his own that the balance of 
evidence without such metaphjsical make w eights is o\ en\ helmingly 
agamst them Andsince a sign must be miraculous to be — as under- 
stood in the eighteenth century — a sign to convince the unbeliever, 
Hume’s argument must still be met It is true that all arguments 
about miracles must rest upon a general theory of the universe, a 
thetstic to accredit, a deistic to discredit signs and Hume, siding 
with deists like Voltaireand Thomas Paine, proceeds to argue for an 
Epicurean deity who does not mterfere “This essay is but a small 
part of Hume's attack upon the fundamental dogmas of theology 
but so exclusively has attention been fixed upon it that few 
of his assailants take any notice of the immediately succeeding 
essay! which forms with it a complete and connected argument 
It examines the current metapb>’sical proofs of a deity likely to 
mamfest signs, and urges "that if God be inferred solely from the 
order of the umverse, we cannot logically attnbute to him mter* 
tetencas vvvtla vts order ' i And ‘according to Hume’s profound 
remark, the savage infers God from the apparent mfemiptions of 
order, the philosopher from order itself 

In the Enquiry Hume whose interests grevv more and more 
concrete, bnngs his philosophy to bear upon contemporary thought 
and its special problem, the evidences of religion In the TreaUte 
he had forged his vseapons and tested them upon the metaphysical 
defences, and now m mature age he descends into the arena to bear 
his part in the great controversy of the day The Enquiry is the 
Treatise “cleared for action” So far from this section being an 
excrescence, it would be truer to call it the heart of the Enquiry 
It was not inserted to gam notonely.S rather the whole Enquiry 
IS directed to this the object of all authors, as a striking contnbution 
to a debate which occupied the mmds of all thinking men The 
earher sections give special prommence to the theory of causation, 
a necessary prehminary to all discussion of miracle Causal "power’’ 
necessitating effect is dismissed and with it pure nuracle as mfnnge- 
ment of such causal necessity in nature But on Hume's view of 
causality as unbroken umfoitraty of nature in human experience, 
infraction becomes abstractly p<Ksible The unbroken need not be 
unbreakable The immeasurably improbable may happen We can 
only ask, ‘Has it happened in human expenence’’’ Oar essay 
argues there is no evidence it has, and argues nothing else To refute 
“Hume on Miracles’’ is to refute this It has only been met indirectly 

■ On a particular Providence * Hist Cng Thought, I, p 310 

J Ibid I p 3^0 ! , I, p 410 

5 Laird. Uume s Philosophy 95 282 • Theonginal dr,ih probaUybclOTged 

to the first design of the TreaStsf It was cancelled not to Bive offence 
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by urging that an ordamer of natural law may exert a dispensing 
power as a sign, and that behevers in a laiv giver with power and 
will to do so, will be convinced by less evidence than unbelievers 
that he has done so Yet a miracle so accepted ceases to be a sign, 
or only to those who do not require one The admission that no 
miracle can be proof of a religion to the irreligious destroys the 
position of Hume's opponents that they could be and were the only 
proof, in favour of Humes that no such proof to convince the 
irreligious had been estabhshed One party had learnt to distrust, 
the other to discard metaphysics Finally to his proof that no signs 
ha\e been gl^en. Hume adds in the next section that metaphysics 
can show no a prion likelihood that they should be, and concludes 
in the last that all such metaphysical proofs transcending expenence 
are nothing but sophistry and illusion Hume denies the competence 
of all metaphj'sics or metempinc, to cite him at the bar of later 
systems reminds us of Green s criticism of his theory of knowledge, 
entangling him in the finer reticulations of a more developed system, 
and of the comment of W K Clifford that we might as well find 
fault with Newton for not including Maxwell’s Elcctncity in his 
Prinei^ia Thinkers must be judged as they confront with the 
equipment of their time the special problem of their time, by their 
historical reaction So looked at the purpose and scope of this essay 
IS plain After Tuidal had set the God of reason in contrast with the 
God of the Jews. W Law had contracted the defence of re\ealed 
truth to miracles and prophecies Woolston and Colhns had challenged 
both Leslie had gisen lour rules for their acceptance Waterland 
had turned from rational to historical grounds holding miracles to 
be the sole and sufficient support of the orthodox creed Middleton 
was delivenng his attack on the miracles of the Early Church 
Finally the apologists fell back on the central fact of the resurrection 
Hume in this essay attempts to carry the last position no histoncal 
testimony can prove a miracle The Enquiry engages the popular 
theology on its whole front, the attack on the external evidence 
strikes at the centre 

In his later Dialogues he reviews and developes his case, and 
rejecting the other metaphysical arguments allows a certam force 
to that from design, to which before Darvvan there was no plausible 
answer, and decides “that the cause or causes of order m the 
universe probably bear some remote analogy to human intelh- 
gence ’ * Smee this view is common to Cleanthes and Philo, the 
writer would seem to fav our it himself in a sense analogous toKant s.» 

• Tbis nould not exclude the su^ested alternative o( organization that 
in nature as in animals or plants there is a great vivifying pnnciple ’ 
Dialogues II, p 451) ' an onginal inherent pnnciple of order” (p 

• Kant bad read and approved the cntKisins of the Dialogues and incor- 
porated them in bis final rev ision of the Cnftque (Kemp Smith) 
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recognizing with Cleanthes the force of the argument from design, 
and with Philo how far short it falls of demonstration' whilst he 
might also say he stood nearest to Cleanthes as shanng, m common 
with Gibbon, Voltaire, and cultivated men of the world like Walpole, 
his view that current creeds indefensible in themselves were good 
for the common people, at least so far as they reinforced morality, 
adding no doubt with Philo that as infected by superstition and 
enthusiasm, on the whole they actually did more harm than good 
In short, Hume was of “the religion of all sensible men" courting 
neither martyrdom nor ostracism, he baulked and infunated the 
enemy by ironical bows in the temple of Rimmon An Under- 
secretary of State %vas in no danger of the fate of the humble Aiken- 
head who uttered some profanity, recanted, and w as hanged m 1697 
Yet in his own day Aimet and Woolston had mocked at miracles 
the first was pilloned, the second died m prison It was better like 
Tmdal, the Fellow of All Souls, to live unmolested and inspire 
Voltaire and the French enlightenment 
Can we finally share the doubt “whether Hume was really a great 
philosopher or only a \ery clever man"’ He was not clever enough 
to win honour and profit as a champion of popular opinions m place 
of "the vehement indignation both of the truly devout and of the 
believers in the extreme value of respectability, nor would he have 
incurred obloquy wthout the justification of sincerity ^Vhen 
Hume died, his tomb was guarded eight nights against the mob 
to refute him became the high road to preferment Horne was 
rewarded with a bishopric, Beattie with a pension, others iMth 
professorships or headships of coUeges “Toland gives a very sound 
canon to the effect that when a man maintains the common and 
authonzed opinions his sincerity may be doubtful, but that when 
he attacks those opinions there is at least a presumption in fa\our 
of his sincerity ’3 The judgment of a contemporary opponent, the 
eloquent dissenter, Foster, is more generous "Deists are not to be 
blamed for disguising their assaults, until an open declaration of 
their opinions involves no danger "The shame ouglit to he with 
those who make plain speaking dangerous “s 

Shall we say he was no great philosopher for rejecting miracles ^ 
So did Spmoza, and on like grounds For disallowmg the documen 
tary evidence’ So do all critical htstonans For loosely definmg 

• Ptofeivu: LajjvL ■pow/A ♦/» Ci£p-C<i fl!e vjitura deontm 

There Cicero an eclectic of the Academy, who held speculatively with the 
sceptical Cameades and practically with the mitigated scepticism of his 
teacher Philo leans to the view of Stoics hke Cleanthes who pressed the 
argument from design Hume is speculattvely a Pyrrhonian sceptic practi 
caUy a mitigated Academic sceptic 13 *>. ^ Philo deferring on 

like grounds to Cleanthes • Stephen. lint Cng Thought, I, p 3^2 

J Ibtd . J, p 105 « Ibid , I, p 3 Ib'd , I, p 105 
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miracles’ So did his opponents For slighting school metaphysics 
and affirming all attainable knowledge to be organized common 
sense’ So do most men of science May not postenty decide his last 
appeal* by pronouncing one who, with the crude psychology of his 
day, set himself the problem of Kant, by a critique of human under- 
standing to exliibit its incompetence to transcend expenence, to 
have been the first critical and scientific thinker of the English 
school, and by the answer he ga^e, of cardinal importance m the 
world dialectic of thought’ 

> His tombstone bore only name and dates lca\‘mg it to postenty to add 
the rest " 
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KANT’S CRITICISM OF METAPHYSICS— II 

\V H WALSH, M A 

So much for the Aesthetic We can now proceed to the Analytic, 
the philosophical importance of which is much greater Kant's 
mam contentions in this part of his work can be summed up in 
two propositions (i) human understandmg contains certain a prion 
concepts, and on these are based certain non-empincal pnnciples; 
(ii) these concepts are only general concepts of a phenomenal object, 
and therefore the pnnciples in question are only prescriptive to 
sense-expenence As has already been said, interest in the first 
proposition has distracted attention from the fact that the important 
thing Kant has to say is contained in the second 

Nevertheless, the first proposition is important m itself, and m 
any case an examination of it throws light on the second In its 
first part it is an assertion of the doctrine of categories What does 
this amount to’ To answer this question we must go into Kant's 
view of the nature of phj'sical objects » Kant supposes in the Critique 
that an intelligence like ours can only know when an object is given 
to it, It cannot create its own object as an archetypal intelligence 
(such as that of the deity) can Now the "gmng ' of an object is 
not quite so straightfoniard as it might seem We might think that 
there was a world of fully formed objects existing in its own nght 
and that ue simply apprehended it in perception But Kant does 
not agree with this account any more than Hume does Both 
philosophers recognize that if we actually examine perception we 
see that what is gi\en is never a whole object, but on each occasion 
merely a facet or an aspect of an object \Vhat is given is a senes, 
or, more accurately, a stream, of sense-data The physical object 
we speak of — the chair or table of everyday speech — is a construction 
out of these sense data Both Berkeley and Hume put forward 
theones of perception which in fact maintain that what we perceive 
IS sense data, but both are vague as to what constitutes a physical 
object Thus Berkeley begins his Principles by saying that "things” 
are simply "collections of ideas” (§ i) In §38 he speaks of "the 
several combinations of sensible quahties which are called things " 

■ Or phenomena! objects Though Kant is thinking mainly of the 
physical world phvsical must not he tahen as excluding ‘ psithical ’ in 
what follows so far as b> psychical is meant what is known m introspection 
Actually the question 0/ the application of the categones by Kant to the 
phenomenal self is a complicated one see Ewing. Kant s Treatment ej 
Causality Ch VI 
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In § 99 he says “The objects of sense are nothing but sensa- 
tions combined. Wended, or (1/ one may so speak) concreted 
together ’’ In the third Dialogue (pp 282-3, Everyman edition) 
there is a passage giving a more detaded account “Strictly speaking, 
Hylas, we do not see the same object that we feel, neither is the 
same object perceived by the microscope which was by the naked 
eye But m case every vanation was thought sufBaent to constitute 
a new kind or individual, the endless number or confusion of names 
would render language impracticable Therefore to avoid this, as 
well as other inconveniences which are obvious upon a little thought, 
men combine together several ideas, appr^ended by diverse senses, 
or by the same sense at different times, or in different circumstances, 
but observed, however, to have some connection m nature, either 
with respect to co-existence or succession, all which they refer to 
one name or consider as one thing (This doctnne of the inde- 
pendence of the objects of different senses is of course the conse 
quence of the standpoint of the New Theory of Vision ) Now m all 
this there is no explanation of the process of collecting, combining, 
or “concreting" of ideas AU that Berkeley tells us 1$ that the 
different aspects of an object are held together by being perceived 
by a spmt {Principles, § 91) He gives some indication of vhat ideas 
go together, vir. those that "are observed to attend one another,"’ 
but he has nothing to say about how they are combined Hume 
again, does not seem to have a satisfactory doctnne of the nature 
of physical objects In his chapter on “Scepticism with Regard to 
the Senses”* he raises some interesting quoni»n« to why w» say 
that objects persist when we are not perceiving them, but he does 
not appear to think that there are any difficulties about objects we 
are actually perceiving These are presumably just ' bundles of 
perceptions” like the minds which perceive them,? and no account is 
offered of how they are collected together Perhaps Hume's view 
is that just as the idea of continuing physical objects is a fiction 
imposed on us by the imagination, so is the idea of physical objects 
in general,* and still more of a stable world of physical objects 
Yet such a world seems to be presupposed by the natural sciences, 
and it IS difficult to see how there could be any scientific laws unless 
it were presupposed It is interesting to note that, despite his theory, 
Hume treats the general law of causality as if it were universally 
valid, but how could such a law be true of a mere congenes of un 
related sensations ’5 

' Third p 287 (Eveiynum) » Treatise, 

I Ibtd , p 207, Stlby Bigge 

< This also s««ms to he the miptication ot Berkeley s Dominatisio 

1 If the general law of causality is really denved from experience it should 
not extend further than expcnence has shown it to extend But Home 
treats it as if it had UDl^e^sal validity, eg in his remarks about miracles 
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Kant gives a more detailed account than either of his predecessors 
of what IS meant by a physical object and a world of physical 
objects, and it is here that the doctrine of categones is introduced 
The Analytic begms (B 74 = A 50 ff ) by remarking on the inter- 
dependabihty of thought and the senses Besides "receptmty of 
impressions’ there must be "spontaneity of concepts” if we are to 
have knowledge of objects That is to say, we cannot grasp formed 
objects by the senses alone, “intuition without concepts is bhnd,” 
1 e disorderly What the senses present us with is a stream of unco- 
ordmated sense-data, grasped assuredly under the general forms of 
space and time, and ha\ing an individual nature of their own, but 
not united together so as to loim stable objects Thus, I suppose, 
we have in perception sensations of roundness, browiiness, hardness 
to touch, etc , together with the spatial and temporal relations of 
these, but not the knowledge of a penny If we analyse what is 
involved in our knowing an object hke this, we discoier a com- 
plicated process, the details of which are given by Kant in the 
so-called "subjective deduction,’ but the essence of which can be 
simply expressed It is a process of synlhthztng sense-data By 
processes of synthesis we hold together different parts of the given 
Every synthesis proceeds ui accordance with a cpnain rule, and the 
concept of the rule is the concept of the object produced Now' 
Kant's contention is that processes of synthesis (a) are indispensable 
in the knowing of objects, (6) cannot be the work of the senses 
For synthetizmg is an activity and the senses are passive Hence 
synthetizmg must h» <i».rtbed to some other faculty than sense — 
tor the moment let us say to the understanding Understand- 
ing then necessarily co-operates with sense in the knowing of 
objects 

Now all this may be true, but so far nothing has been said about 
the categones To understand their part we must explain more of 
the detail of Kant’s argument than hi^ so far been necessary Kant 
supposes that the process of synthesis comes up at two levels First 
of all it IS "empmcal” — it operates upon ordinary sense-data It 
umfies sense-data m accordance with rules the nature of which is 
expressed m empmcal concepts — penny, bowler hat. and so forth 
But besides this empmcal synthesis there is a pure (1 e non- 
empmcal) synthesis, and this is the crucial point The pure synthesis 
£S a synfftesrs of «haf Ksnt esUs tbe "pare m^ntfalds of space and 

and contrary causes Certainly Home says that anything may be the cause 
of anything but unless we could guarantee some order m the appearance 
of sense-data, could we form any causal laws’ Kants theory attempts to 
show that we can expect a degree of stalulity in the physical world without 
committing ourselves to any metaphysical remarks about the source of 
sense-data 
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time ' This doctrine of the tinitmg of the pure mani/olds is not an 
easy one, but it may perhaps be made clear as folIo«-s If we take 
any section of the stream of sense data »e see that over and above 
the particular character of the data is the fact that they all stand 
in temporal and perhaps in qiatial relations If we take spatial or 
temporal relations in abstraction from the particular character of 
what they relate, we have what Kant calls a "pure ’manifold Every 
empirical manifold is accompanied by such a pure mamfoJd, because 
everything we perceive is characterized by temporal and perhaps 
also spatial relations This fact must be taken account of m the 
synthetizing of sense-data Besides the empincal synthesis proceed- 
ing according to empincal rules there must be another synthesis, 
and this since it is concerned with something which does not vary 
from case to case, must be a pure synthesis proceeding according 
to a priori rules The concepts expressmg the nature of these rules 
are the categones 

I have explained this m Kantian language but the whole thing 
can perhaps be put in a sunpler fashion A physical object is a 
construction out of actual and possible sense-data a construction 
m which we hold the given together m certain definite waj’S These 
ways of our uniting depend on the nature of the given and are 
expressed in empirical concepts But quite apart from the fact that 
we thus synthetize sense-data according to their particular nature, 
w e aUo, in thinking them into objects, synthetize them m accordance 
with certain general pnnaples. which express what is thought in 
‘ objectncss as such By this means we think the data as objects 
forming part of an objective ph>sical world And the concepts of 
the processes by which objectivity is thus conferred upon sense-data 
are a prion concepts and are the categories. 

To make this possible human beings must be endowed with 
categones or, again, our understandir^ must have in it certain 
a priori concepts What concepts do we possess of this nature’ It 
is here that Kant has recourse to the pure intellectual concepts of 
the Dissertation The list of the Dissertation is amplified into what 
purports to be a complete list of all possible concepts of this kind, 
with the help of a cunous appeal to the supposedly a prion certain 
table of judgment forms of formal logic Each of the concepts 
mentioned m 1770 finds a place m the full list 

From the position that there exist a prion concepts of the under- 
standing the proposition that there are synthetic a prion principles 

> For the saVe of sitnphcitj I have followed the apparent indications of 
the first half of the first edition deduction here This may result m a dis 
tortion Since the pure sjxithesis may not be of space and time themselves 
but of objects m space and tune Bnt this is not the place to discuss details 
of Kantian interpretation and dogmatism is nnavoidable 
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of the understanding is easily deduced The concept of cause, for 
instance, is the basis of the ^neral law of causality Because every- 
thing we know is combined in ac<X)rdaQce mth a rule the nature 
of which IS expressed in the concept of cause, everything is subject 
to the general law of causality The body of S3Tithetic a priori laws 
of this kind forms the first pnnaples of what is sometimes called 
"pure physics’, or, again, expresses the fundamental presupposi- 
tions of rational science of nature ” 

Thus is accomplished the first part of Kant’s task in the Analytic 
— a demonstration of the existence of a priori elements in the 
understanding Our understandings are naturally endowed with 
certain a prion concepts It remains to see what can be concluded 
from this fact as to the possibility of metaphysics 
In the 1770 Dissertation Kant had argued from the existence in 
us of pure intellectual concepts to the possibility of metaphysics as 
a science He had treated the concepts in question as a source of 
knowledge entirely separate from sense experience, and in fact had 
looked on them in very much the same light as Cartesian innate 
ideas At this time he had been content with the dogmatic affirma- 
tion that certain of our concepts tvere a priori concepts But in the 
Critique he sets htmself to show ithy we must say that we have in 
us concepts of this nature, and m the answering of this question 
gives an account of them which shows that he now has a very 
different conception of them For instead of regarding them as 
innate ideas giving us insight into the general nature of a super- 
sensible world, he now looks on them as concepts of processes by 
which we combine a priori the data of the senses Out of relation 
to sense expenence they have no function or significance 
This point should be plain from what has already been said, but 
It IS worth emphasizmg, even 1/ that involves a certain amount of 
repetition There are m human beings certain pure concepts of the 
understanding or categories ^Vhat is a category^ A category is the 
concept of a process whereby synthetic unity of a very general kind 
IS conferred on a given manifold, or agam, a category is a concept 
of an object in general What is meant by this technical language’ 
The whole position can be explained very simply The world we 
know is a world of fully formed physical objects But the senses 
never present us with such a world All we have in sensible expenence 
is a stream of impressions or s^ise data To get out of these physical 
objects standing m relation to other physical objects and forming 
wnth them the sort of physical vrotld presupposed by scientific 
investigation, our understanding must combine or synthetize the 
sense-data This process of synthesis proceeds in accordance with 
certain rules First, it combmes the given so as to form an object 
of this kind and not that — a penny and not a bowler hat But 
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secondly, over and above this, it combines the manifold so as to 
form an object as such — so that it possesses certain charactenstics 
common to all objects * The first type of combination plainly 
depends on the nature of the sensenlata, from penny ish sense-data 
we construct pennies But the second is something common to all 
processes of objective combination, whatever their particular nature, 
it IS through it that an object* is an object It therefore does not 
depend on what is given, and Kant suggests, plausibly enough, that 
it must he due to the constitution of the apprehending conscious- 
ness Human intelligence is such tliat it must combine any matter 
given to It in certain general ways Because here the particular 
nature of what is given makes no diflerence, the ways in question 
are a pnori ways of combmation, and the concepts which express 
or sum up their nature are a priori They are a priori concepts of 
the understanding or categories And they are concepts of an object 
m general, because they are concepts of processes whereby object- 
ness or objectivity as such is conferred upon sense-data 

From all this it follows that the categones cannot be the basis 
of a metaphysics of the traditional type (i) The categones are con 
cepts of processes, they cannot then assure us of the existence of 
anything non sensible (u) A process of combination is obviously 
without significance until we are assured that there is somethmg 
to combine But "our nature is so constituted that intuition with 
us cannot be other than sensible, i e the only data which con be 
presented to us for combmation are sense-data Even the pure 
manifolds of space and time, which are m a sense the peculiar object 
of the categones have an essential reference to sense-expenence 
If the categones were to have a metaphysical use we should have 
to have access to a manifold of mtellectual intuition, i e we should 
have to have direct acquaintance wath an intelligible (super-sensible) 
world But we have seen that even in the Dissertation Kant did not 
go so far as to mamtam that this is so * 

If the categones thus relate essentially to sense expenence, it is 
not likely that the pnnciples based upon them will ha% e any different 
reference, and this in fact turns out to be the case Indeed as we 
shall see presently, the pnnaples have an even closer connection 
with our type of sense-expenence than the categones themselves 
The pnnciples enable us to antiapate sensible expenence in certain 

■ And stands in relation to other olqects forming with them an objecbve 
world It must not be thought that first’ and second here refer to 
temporal order 

» And in any case Kant sa>'s (B 145) that the categones would be of no 
use to an intelligence possessed of inteUectnal intuition, presumably because 
such an intelligence would not need to ^mtbetire a manifold given iiom 
w ithout (perhaps, w ould not need synthesis at aQ) 
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general ways By means of them vie can say that anything which 
falls withm our expenence will have certain charactenstics— will 
have extensive and intensive quantity, be a substance or a state 
of a substance, be in causal relation with other substances, and be 
affected by changes in their states, but we cannot say anything 
about things in general We cannot, if ue grant the existence of a 
super-sensible world, say that it will be a world of substances or a 
world in which causal law obtains We cannot even say that such 
a world is the cause of events \n the world of sense For if we do 
this we extend the validity of the principles of the understanding 
to things in general, a procedure for which we have no warrant. 
We can only justify the pnnciples as pnnaples of the possibility of 
our type of sense-expenence, they are pnnciples which prescnbe to 
expenence its general form 

This point about the prescnpine character of the pnnciples is an 
important one We saw above that Kant’s account of mathematical 
propositions led us to say that they, too, were prescriptne in 
character, and this seems to be true even if everything else that 
Kant says about mathematics is rejected Let us try to make clear 
what a prescriptive proposition is It must be distinguished from a 
factual proposition > A factual proposition states a fact about what 
we know in expenence, and all empirical proposiuons are factual 
Thus neatly all the propositions of everyday discourse and all the 
propositions which make up the raw material of the empirical 
sciences, together with the scientillc laws estabbshed by induction, 
are factual In contrast, prescnptive propositions do not say any- 
thing about particular matters of fact, but express certain general 
laws which all matters of fact must comply with To adopt Kant s 
distinction, they do not concern themselves with the matter of 
knowledge, but with its form Because prescriptive propositions 
(«) have nothing to do with particular facts, (6) express conditions 
which all matters of fact must fulfil, they are all a pnon Among 
prescnptive propositions seem to be (i) the presuppositions, as 
opposed to the conclusions, of saentific thinking, e g the general 
law of causality, (ii) the laws of logic, (iii) mathematical proposi- 
tions, though the fact that mathematics and logic can be said to 
hav’e objects of their own points to there being quasi factual as 
well as prescriptive ’ 

Twcr gewtral lemaiks must be made on tbK distinction ol factual 
from prescriptive propositions before we go on to show its bearing 

> Yet factual propositions depend on prescnptive propositions, since 
without the latter there could be no facts 

* In Kant mathematical propositions ate cleatly quast-factual since they 
ifrscnbe the essential nature of space and time as well as prescribing laws 
which everything which falls withm space and time must obey 
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on the question of the metaphysical value of the principles of the 
understanding First, though all empirical propositions are factual, 
there is no reason in prinaple why all factual propositions should 
be empirical, in the sense of based on sense-expenence For it might 
be the case that we had some other source of information than the 
senses, and if we thus bad insight into an intelligible world we 
could assert factual propositions about it But in fact all our 
mformation comes from the senses, and thus the proposition all 
empirical propositions are factual ' can be converted swtphciler If, 
therefore, a proposition purports to be both factual and non- 
empincal, it cannot be true Secondly, there is clearly a dmsion 
within the class of prescnpti\e propositions Some propositions 
prescribe to all types of object, others only to a special class of 
objects The laws of logic are obviously of the first type whilst 
Kant, probably mistakenly, regards mathematical propositions as 
of the second The first type of proposition may be described as 
generally, the second as specially prescriptive ' Propositions of the 
first type obviously have some value for metaphysics (though they 
do not by themselves form an adequate basis for the science), whilst 
propositions of the second type unless they are specially prescriptive 
to metaphysical objects, are useless for metaphysical purposes 

From all this there follow conclusions both about the possibility 
of metaphysics in general and about the metaphysical statusof the 
prmciples First, the traditional metaphysics often asserted propo- 
sitions w hich purported to be both a pnors and factual, e g ' there 
IS a God But such propositions, if the argument outlined above 
is correct cannot be valid ‘ And secondly, since the principles of 
the understanding are specially prescnplive to our type of sense- 
evpenence. they have no metaphysical vahdity It follows that any 
employment of them beyond the sphere of sense-experience is 
unwarranted 

These considerations ovght to dispose of any’ attempt to base a 
metaphysical system on the categones yet it is notonous that many 
philosophers have tned to use them in a metaphysical way Even 

■ There are also divisions within the class of specially prescriptive propo 
sitions Kant, eg regards anthinetic as more generally presenptive than 
geometry 

1 This argument as it stands is unduly dogmabc (i) because there seem 
to be some factual propositions which come very near to being a pnort, 
eg there are categones sense and thought co-op>erate in knowledge 
(and in fact philosophical propositions geneiall}). (ii) because it rests on a 
dogmatic denial of the very thing metaphysics claims — that the senses are 
not the only source of ksoutedge Metaphysics does allege a non-empincal 
source for some of its propositions (eg pure apperception for rational 
psychology) and this allegation ought to be uisesligated But aU this does 
not alter w bat has been said about the pnnaplcs 
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with the warning of the Critique before us, Kant thinks, we are 
liable to fall into this error ourselves, and K^nt himself at least 
seems to fall into it in the passages where he descnbes things in 
themselves as the cause of appearances What happens here is not 
that we forget that the categones are concepts of processes, but 
that we imagine that they are concepts of processes by which not 
only sense data hut all objects of thought' are combined Tins makes 
us think the pnnciples not speaally but generally prescriptive 
Actually there is a certain amount of excuse for this mistake, but 
not enough to justify it, and here %ie come to a point of complication 
which has so far been neglected The truth is that there are two 
sorts of categones, of which one has theoretically a \ahdity beyond 
the sphere of space-time expenence The distinction is best ap- 
proached through § 24 of the second edition Transcendental Deduc- 
tion, where Kant speaks of two syntheses an intellectual and a 
figurative synthesis The first is a synthesis corned out by the 
understanding alone, operating with pure categones, the second is 
earned through by the imagination under th® ■ondtrstawdins’s 
control, and the operative concepts m it are not pore but schmahiti 
categones tVhat is the meaning of this > 

We must begin the explanation by remarking that Kant believes 
that the human intelligence is dtseursne. i e is such that it cannot 
onginate material, but only operate upon data given to it from 
without Now* our discursive intelligence stands in relation to a 
sensibility whose forms are space and time, but it would be rash 
to assume that ours is the only possible sort of discursive intelli- 
gence There is no contradiction in assurmngmteihgences related to 
sensibilities whose a priori forms are quite different from space and 
time This being the case, Kant thmks we must say that what is 
true of our intelligence is not necessarily true of discursive intelli- 
gences as such 

Nevertheless, Kant believes that all discursive intelhgences com- 
bine the data of the senses,* and that their fundamental a prion 
ways of combination are identical But every actual discursive 
intelligence is in relation to a peculiar type of sensibility, and its 
a prion concepts must accommodate themselves to this fact They 
do this, in the case of the human mtelhgence (the only type of 
• Using object in a non-tecbnical sense (as Kant sometimes does, often 
with confusing results, ct eg Bsa2»A69) 

> Assuming that every discorsive intelligence has a sensibility Every such 
mtelhgence has a "receptivity, but it is not clear whether this is the same 
thing as a sensibibty Kant somehmes appears to mean "sensibility hVe the 
buman by sensibility ' (cl eg B342— 3 = Aa8&-7) The whole question 
of the possibility of other types of intelligence than cars 13 a complicated 
one, and Kant perhaps contradicts himself (cf B 135 with B 139 and B 283 
= A 230, and again with B 43 A *7) 
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intellect with which we are acquainted), by acquiring a special con- 
nection with the pure manitold of time IVe saw at the begmning of 
our account o£ the categories that there is a sense in which it is on 
the pure manifolds of time and space that the categories immediately 
operate, and of the two, time is the more important, smce time 
alone is a truly umversal form (only the data of the external senses 
are situated in space) We now see that this fact is not without 
significance It means that the categones as they operate in human 
experience are not pure but "schematized ’ categones That is to 
say, they are not the abstract combining concepts which lie at the 
base of every discursive intelligences combination but are concrete 
as befits their application to a specific type of matenal 
^Vhen we realize this there should no longer be any special diffi- 
culty about the parts Kant assigns respectively to understandmg 
and imagmation in knowledge Combination in general is the work 
of the understanding' At the bottom of every synthesis « an 
operation of the understanding and behind that, I suppose, an act 
of the unity of apperception The synthesis of the understanding, 
taken in abstraction is described by Kant as an inUlleetual synthesis 
But the syntheses human beings m fact carry out are syntlieses of 
a manifold whose forms are space and tune, and are earned out m 
the first place not by the understanding, but by a faculty with a 
closer relation to sense — the imagination The imagination, however, 
though It » desenbed as the synthetic faculty, is not capable of 
executing a synthesis entirely on its own account The synthesis 
must be ‘ brought to concepts by the understanding, by the aid 
of which we become capable of knowing the rule on which it pro- 
ceeds In truth the concepts of the understanding control the 
synthesis of the imagination, being operative particularly at its 
culminating point, the holding together of the pure manifolds of 
time and space But just because of this fact they are modified. lose 
their purely intellectual character, and become schematized cate 
gones peculiarly suited to a space-time expenence 
Tlie synthesis just desenbed is not an intellectual but a figuraliie 
synthesis The important point to realize about the two types of 
sjTithesis IS that the second alone is concrete and actual The first 
IS only the sort of synthesis which the understandmg would perform 
supposmg that it ever did synthetize entirely by itself, a situation 
for the existence of which we have no evidence The mtellectual 
sjTithesis is really an abstraction, and so are the categones which 
operate in it Only the schematized categones are real 
Now all this has a beanng on the function of the categones The 
pure categones are not in specific relation to a space time expenence, 
and that makes us thmk that they have a metaphj-sical use And 

* B 130 
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certainly they are available for the combination of other tjpes of 
manifold than a space-time manifold But, unfoitunately, uc are 
only actually acquainted with the categories m their schematized 
form, 1 e as combining concepts of our type of manifold If we try 
to charactenze them in their abstract form we find we are unable 
to do so adequately We cannot find any determinate content for 
them m this shape, their content as we knoiv them is all along 
contaminated by the senses The only clue we have to the content 
of the pure categones is what is thought in the logical form of 
judgment which corresponds to them, and this is in every case so 
vague that it is useless for knowledge of objects 

To re state the whole doctrine shortly the pure categories express 
the fundamental ways of combination employed by all discursive 
intelligences, and because of this there seems to be no reason why 
their validity should be confined to space-time experience It thus 
looks as if the categones carry ns beyond the sensible and arc 
capable of a metaphysical use But m fact we can only understand 
tliem as they operate in our experience, and there they are modified 
and brought into relation to time Outside an experience like ours 
we cannot specify determinately the process of combination they 
express We know, for example, what is meant by causality or 
substance lu the co ordination of sense data, but what could be 
meant by them if applied to an intelligible world, when abstraction 
would be made from all reference to sense, we cannot say Thus 
the promise of the pure categones to transport us beyond the 
senses turns out to be chimerical, and metaphysics is not helped 
by them except m having the number of its mistaken deiotees 
increased 

The only use of the categones beyond experience is apparentl} 
to ihitik objects in general It may be the case that some other 
faculty than understanding assures ws of the existence of non- 
sensible objects, and if this is so, the only way in which we can 
represent these objects to ourselves is through the pure categories 
The pure categories are of all our concepts tlie furthest removed 
from sense * Nevertheless, we must not make the mistake of thinking 
that the characterization of objects in this way is cognition, we arc 
not knowing the objects by determining them through the cate- 
gories All we know, on these terms, is that there are non-sensibic 
objects their real nature, failing an intellectual intuition, is obscure 
to us But since the existence of these objects makes a great differ- 
ence to our lives we must have some working conception of them, 
even if it is m fact a merely analogical or indeed totally false one, 
and that is w hy w e has e recourse to the categones 

‘ The ideas of reason are further removed from sense, but it is ideas that 
«e seek to detemune m thmkmg objects m general 
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It only remains to remark that the principles of the understandmg, 
since they are principles of the possibihty of human experience, are 
based not on the pure but on the schematized categories It follows 
that the> are specifically adapted to our type of experience and are 
specially prescriptive to it. being meaningless in reference to any 
other Metaphysics, then has little to hope from them 

' Transcendental Analytic has accordingly this important result 
that the understandmg is competent to effect nothmg a priori 
except the anticipation of the form of a possible expenence m 
general And since that which is not appearance cannot he an object 
of experience the understanding can never transcend those limits 
of sensibility, within which alone objects can be given to us Its 
principles are merely rules for the exposition of appearances, and 
the proud name of an Ontology which professes to present syn 
thetical cognitions a pnon of things in general in a systematic 
doctrine must give place to the modest title of Analytic of the 
pure understanding ' < Let us sum up Kant s cnticism of metaphysics 
in the Analytic before mentioning the roam things we can learn 
from it The essential claim of the type of metaphysics which Kant 
sets out to examine is that it can transport us beyond sense expe- 
nence and give us knowledge of a supersensible world In the 
Dissertation this claim had been accepted the evidence being that 
we are m possession of certain pure concepts which give us insight 
into such a world In the Cnltque the problem is again discussed, 
only this time the question is complicated by the introduction of 
the important distinction between understanding and reason, which 
means that the potentiabties of two lots of pure concepts ha\e to 
be examined categones and ideas It is with the first set only that 
Kant is concerned m the Analytic He shows (i) that the categories 
are concepts of certain processes of combination and thus are without 
meaning except where data are presented for combination, (ii) that 
the only data which can be thus presented are sense-data Thus the 
categories tliough a prion nevertheless stand in essential relation 
to sense-experience If we try to employ them beyond these bounds 
we find them without meaning And from this there follow conclu- 
sions about the a priori prinaples of the understanding first, that 
they are expressed not in factual but in prescriptive propositions, 
and second that these propositions do not prescribe to all tj’pes of 
object but simply to whatever falls within sensible expenence 

W e should not imagine that this is a complete demonstration of 
the impossibility of mctaphj-sics m the traditional sense It is only 
one nail m metaph3-sics' coffin,* and there is a strong possibility 

• B 303 = A 2^&-7 

» It accounts for Ontology m the Wolf&an division 
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that the corpse will refuse to lie quiet For metaphysics stiU has the 
ideas of reason to its credit, and these plainly present a more serious 
difficulty than the catcgones And even if the ideas of reason can 
be dealt with, it remains to be seen whether some other type of 
expenence than the intellectual cannot give us msight into a super- 
sensible world There are many roads marked as leading to the 
Absolute, and perhaps not every one will prove to be a cul-de-sac 
But at least we know that one has failed us: the categories of the 
understanding will not take us beyond sense-experience "The con- 
cepts of reahty, substance, causality, even that of necessity in 
existence, have no sigmficance out of the sphere of empirical cog- 
nition, and cannot, beyond that sphere, determme any object.”' 
Thus IS the lie direct given to the assertions of the Disserlaiton 

What are the philosophical conclusions to be dra^m from all this’ 
The mam one seems to be that one part of the human intelligence is 
a faculty which co-operates with the senses, not a distinct source 
of knowledge from them There seems no reason to deny the existence 
of a faculty of understanding, even if we prefer to call it by another 
name, and if we grant U, we must also grant the truth of Kant's 
account of it The understanding is the human intellect os it operates 
in most common-sense and saentific thinking, it is the mind, not 
producing something out of itself, but operating on a given matenal 
There can surely be little doubt that there is such a "discursive” 
aspect of the human intellect, and if there is, it is plain that apart 
from sense-expenence it is impotent Even if we say that there are 
pure concepts in the understanding (if we can continue to use Kant’s 
word), we see upon asking m detail what these pure concepts are 
that they only express certain very general ways in which we neces- 
sarily combme given matenal, and that the only matenal available 
for combination is sense-data The pure concepts, in fact, though 
they are not denved from sense-expenence, are nevertheless specially 
adapted to it, so much so that though they express ways of com- 
bination which have their seat in the pure understanding, we cannot 
say with any precision what these ways are except m terms which 
refer to space-time expenence A metaphysical use of the pure 
concepts is-thus doubly impossible (o) to give knowledge they must 
operate on something given, but no metaphysical matter is forth- 
coming, (6) even if it were, the pure concepts as we know them 
would not serve for its combination, smee they are specially suited 
to the type of matter with which human beings are acquamted 

It follows from this that if we persist with the argument that 
thought must be a source of knowledge other than sense expenence, 
we must justify ourselves by reference to some other faculty than 
• B705 = A677 
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understandmg; m fact, by acceptii^ the metaphysical claims of 
reason 

The Kantian conception of the pure understandmg can perhaps 
be brought out m another way We draw a distinction between the 
judgments a science establishes and those it seems to presuppose 
The former rest on the basis of exper^nce, but the latter seem to 
condition expenence itself It is b^use of their existence that in 
scientific investigation w e can approach nature "not in the character 
of a pupil but m that of a judge ” There seem to be presuppositions 
of this sort in every science, both preuppositions of scientific 
thinking as such and presuppositions of the special science in ques- 
tion These presuppositions are a prtort, they represent the con- 
tribution of the pure understanding to knowledge But that does 
not mean that they are a source of metaphysics They do not give 
us any insight into a world which passes (he bounds of the science 
they belong to They are essentially related to the object of that 
science, and apart from that reference arc not valid 

Thus the understanding is a discursive faculty and except m 
reference to sense expenence has no function ’ Its categones, there- 
fore, cannot be metaphysical But it is interesting to notice that in 
any case a metaphysical system cannot be erected solely on the 
basis of concepts like the categones All the categones are concepts 
of combination, and to construct a metaphysics we require concepts 
of a different nature also To put the matter m the terminology of 
the Dissertation, we require concepts of things as well as relations, 
or, to put It in terms of logic, to make up a valid metaphysical 
system we must know at least some factual propositions, presenp- 
tive propositions alone will not suffice But unless we have insight 
into a super sensible world, how can we know any factual proposi- 
tions about it — unless, which seems unlikely, there are in us certain 
ideas whose content carries with it the guarantee of its existence, 
like the idea of God in Descartes? To put the matter in another 
way, a vahd metaphysics would have to rest on concepts which 
were absolutely a priori, and not all of these concepts could be 
relational concepts The fatal thmg about the categones is (u) that 
they are all, in a broad sense, relational concepts, (6) that, despite 
their non-empincal origin, they are contaimnated by sense 

The best hope for anyone who wants to defend the metaphysical 
value of the categones is to show that we can find some precise 
meaning for them m their pure form If that could be done, and 
we could be assured by reason Ibat there was a non-sensible world, 
then we might begin to construct a metaphj’sics But the task still 
remains to be accomplished 

■ Except in lormal logic and that is not knowledge in the stnet sense 
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Supplementary Note ox Prescriptive Propositions 
Though a class of propositions of this t5rpe is clearly recognized bj Kact, 
he does not bring out the prescnptne character of the pniiciplos of the 
understanding so plainly as be might He sometimes speaks of the principles 
as e-tpiessmg the highest ol all the laws of nature, and sa>-s that ail empintal 
laws must stand under them And this suggests that there is no difference 
of principle between the a priori and the a p<js/eriori laws of nature, except 
that the former are known independently of expenence But such a con 
elusion would obviously be seriously wrong The truth is that Kant was 
responsible for showing that m Lmbnizian terminology, there is a funda- 
mental difference between truths of reason ' and truths of fact," so that 
a transition from the first to the second (the kind of transition which all 
rationalists hoped for) was impossible But though this was plain enough 
to Kant hunseii it is not always plain from his language 

(kk hat Kant did in fact was show that truths of reason' were prescnptive 
Of course not all Leibnizian ' truths of reason' purported to be such, e g 
God IS But Kant thinks that the truth of a proposition like this cannot 
be determined b> any intellectual process All truths of reason" which are 
valid are prescnptive m character — among others the propositions of logic 
and mathematics and the general law of causality ) 
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GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

ritoFBSSOK JOHN IIACDOXALD 

The object of the present article is to indicate where and how 
Gestalt psychology bears on the problems of the ethical philosopher 
Unlike the other “schools" of psychology (Beliaviounsm, Freudian- 
ism and Purposmsm) Gestaltism has no obvious bearing on these 
problems, and yet if we accept its fundamental tenet, it appears to 
carry important implications for ethical philosophy This tenet 
concerns the primacy of totalities or wrholes I will begin with it and 
then proceed to consider certaui further pnnciples of Gestalt which 
are of interest to the moralist 

The apprehension of form or totality is of course an old topic in 
psychology That the whole is more than the sum of its parts and 
cannot psychologically be resolved into a sum of parts is now almost 
a platitude of psychological literature Wundt,' Stout, Ward, James, 
and even the atomisticalJy minded Titchener have seen m the 
apprehension of form or wholes a genuine psychological problem 
And these authonties have been especially cited by those who would 
discredit the Gestaltist claim to novelty of conception 

Clearly how ever, when the Gestaltists talk of the pnmacy of form, 
they mean something different from what is implied in the views of 
those earlier WTitcrs Tor Gestalt psychology, the whole is primary 
not merely in the sense that it contnbutes something tow ards making 
the parts what they are but in the more radical sense that the parts 
denve from it their entire psychical reality Apprehension is alwaj’s 
and necessanly apprehension of totalities WTiat we call parts means 
the manner in which the totalities have come to be "figured", 
“parts” have no status or mode of being m themselves That the 
Gestaltists mean something really novel (whatever success they may 
have had in makuig therr meaning clear) is shown by the fact that 
they re rai«e the whole question of the neurological basis of percep- 
tion Their criticisms moreover, of the earber discussions of form 
show clearly how far they are from thmking that these discussions 
anticipated their own position All such discussions, they argue, are 
CjiiTiW iJy ifi'tmnsrtc rtfiraVncies rfieir own fiasic concept' ot' tbrm, 
totality or figure and ground (however we label it) implies the 
rejection, as loto caelo false, of all ideas of mechamcal or additive 
relation of part to whole Apprebensjon of totalities as such is not 
for them a specific problem, it is the basic fact in all cognition 
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This thesis suggests a new apjmiadi to one of the basic problems of 
ethical philosophy 

Consider the issue that divides the utilitarians and the intuitionist, 
the question as to whether "good” or "right" is the basic category 
in ethics According to the utihtanan, right acts are to be regarded 
essentially as means to good ends, the notion of good being thus 
made fundamental According to the intuitionist, there are acts 
which, ate m therrselves right — pnma Jaae right, as Ross puts it ui 
a recent contnbution Thus the utilitarians make "end" and the 
intuitionists ' rule” supreme in the moral life 
From a Gestaltist point of view, the issue here would be seen to 
turn on a false antithesis It is only because we artificially isolate 
the particular act and regard it as having reality m itself that we 
can talk of it as being either right in itself or a means to some good 
In actual experience, the act is part of a totality, and the sense or 
feeling of this totahty is integral to our cognition of the act The 
utihtanan is mistaken in finding the ethical value of the act in 
something outside of itself, something to which it is a means, the 
agent himself does not apprehend the value in that way. The 
intuitionist, on the other hand, is mistaken m failing to see that the 
act, although it carries its nghtness m itself, derives its own existence, 
reality or significance (the words mean the same thing) from a wider 
totality The utihtanan is thus nght, as against the intuitionist, 
when he insists that there is sotM wider context the idea of which 
operates in our ethical judgments The intuitionist is nght, as 
against the utihtanan, when he insists on the immediacy or directness 
of these judgments 

In this connection the followmg passages from Joseph's Some 
Problems in Ethics ate of mterest 
"It would seem then as if there are some actions which we think 
we owe to do, or the thought of which obliges us, but in which we 
apprehend no goodness to make them right, so long as we look only 
to them, nor can we find it by looking to their effects . Can I 
find it if I look at the alternative actions in a wider context, not 
furnished by their effects^ And if so. what is this context? Were it 
possible to do this, the defence of my original judgment, that I owe 
to do this action, would he m the goodness not of it but of the system 
which It forms with its context, and it would be the thought of the 
goodness in this system, rather than in the particular action alone, 
that obliged me I would submit that in pnnciple this is possible, 
hcftvever difficult it may be to work out m every case 

And again ‘ The goodness of a form of life m which a pnociple 
of action works, and which one may say is animated by it, is not an 
aggregate It has that unitary character which we have seen that 

• l^ge97 
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goodness must have To act on pnnciple is to live a life with 
umty of design in which one act is what it is because of what others 
are or were, or will be and we might as it were read in each act the 
form of the whole "• 

Andfinally ‘It would be theconsciousness however inadequately 
realized of this all embracing form of life, rather than of some single 
rule that must really he at the base of our unmediated judgments 
about the nghtness of particular acts And this would be what we 
must make explicit, if we are to defend these judgments to ourselves 
or others 

In the first passage Joseph suggests the difficulty of demonstrating 
the existence of such a form of life In what sense does the form 
exist in consciousness ■' Is it perhaps unconscious and therefore not 
amenable to mtrospection> It would seem that we are here agam in 
the presence of an old problem m psychology Take the concept of 
"disposition, for example ' The existence of psychical dispositions," 
says Ward, ' is without immediate evidence certainly the very 
nature of subconsciousness implies that But it surely cannot be 
mamtained that the only evidence of existence is that of direct 
acquaintance or distinct presentation J Stout similarly recognizes 
the need for such a concept The present-day emphasis on "attitudes” 
does not imply any advance on the psychology of disposition, so far 
as careful analysis is concerned that emphasis is concerned rather 
with the attempt to show the vanety of phenomena in this field and 
to some extent with the much mote doubtful attempt to apply 
mathematical methods to its investigation All the psychologists, 
whether they talk of dispositions attitudes or Gestalten, are at 
least m the district of the same problem, and they are equally vague 
about the contours 

At the same time, the vagueness of psychology at this point 
should not blind us to the fact that the problem is a real one Evidence 
of Its reality is forthcoming on every hand A E Houseman, for 
example, in desenbing how he comes to wxite a new poem, says 
"As I went along thinking of nothing m particular, only lookmg 
at things around me and following the progress of the seasons, there 
would flow into my mind with sudden and unaccountable emotion, 
sometimes a line or two of verse, sometimes a whole stanza at once, 

■ op Cl! P lol 

' Ibtd p 103 Joseph itmaybenoted isnotthinkingoIGestaltpsychology 
On the contrary, he discounts the Gestalt hypothesis (along with that of 
Bchaviounsm) because of what be regards as mechanistic raiphcations 
incompatible with the ethical viewpoint At the same time if we disregard 
the question of ultimate presuppositions and try to apply the Gestalt concept 
of form to the ideational or non perceptual levels we get something at least 
very like « hat Joseph is trj mg to describe 

} Fsycholog\cat Pnnciplts, p 100 
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accompanied, not preceded, iy a vague notion of the poem uhick they 
uere destined to form a part Some musical composers claim to 
have had the same kind of ejqienence m the practice of their art 

In the moral sphere, a siimlar phenomenon occurs, although here 
it usually goes unnoticed We choose this line of conduct and reject 
that, and the choice is accompamed by a more or less vague idea of 
the whole life of which such conduct is rightfully a part To act in 
the spirit of “my station and its duties" is to apprehend the totality 
in one way to submit to the influence of personal example is to 
apprehend it m another The latter form of control— control by 
personal moral patterns either directly presented in real life or 
vicariously experienced m history, drama, and fiction — ^is a case 
where the usual categones of the moralist are apt to darken counsel 
The factory girl m her moral quandary does not think essentially m 
terms of prtma facie nghtness. and still less perhaps in terms of 
utilitarian consequences For her the essence of the matter is apt 
to he m the question what would Greta Garbo do’ I suggest that 
her question implies something which is not adequately or even 
correctly accounted for either by the principle of “rule” or by that 
of "end" in morals, or by both together 

It might be objected that such reactions are emotional in character 
and raise no question as to mtellectual content at all That they are 
of an emotional character need not be questioned , it is implied in 
the use of terms such as disposition or attitude We are still, however, 
left with the question on our hands as to the nature of the object 
around which the emotion has grown up To mterpret the "form of 
life" as an emotion or emotional tendency does not dispose of the 
problem under consideration Such an interpretation, of course, 
might be meant to imply that particular situations have come to 
evoke an emotional response which, on analysis, turns out to be 
blmd and ammal like Some behaviourists w ould adopt such a view 
If we accept it, quaestio cadit, there is no distinctively human or 
moral issue at all 

The relationship of part towholewifliwhichwe are here concerned 
suggests, as we have indicated, an analogy with art, and Joseph 
likewise notes the analogy I would submit that at this point ethical 
philosophers have been mistaken either in contentmg themselves 
ivith noting a vague analogy and leavmg the matter there or, more 
positively, m carrymg the analogy to a point where they reduce the 
ethical to a form of the aesthetic judgment May it not rather be 
that we are here dealuig w^lh a basic mental process which, when it 
occurs in one valuational field, produces the aesthetic judgment, 
and when it occurs in another and essentially different field of values, 
results m the moral judgment’ To illnstrate when we are looking 
' The Name and Nature of Poetry, p 49 (italics minej 
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at a picture, the totality which deteimines our judgment of the 
parts IS actually before us On the other hand, when w e are readuig 
a poem, a novel, or a play, it would be admitted, I thmk, that we 
are more or less unconsciously judging every phrase, hne, action, 
and scene by reference to some totahty which m this case is "in the 
mind ’’ In the sphere of conduct, we pass judgment on particular 
actions by essentially the same kind of mental process We should 
no more conclude, however, that the ethical is therefore a form of 
the aesthetic judgment (or vice versa) than we should conclude that 
imagination and memory are the same because both are manifesta- 
tions of the same basic process — ^representative activity The kind 
of harmony of part and whole that the dramatic artist is uiterested 
in IS not the only kind that can occur or fail to occur in conduct 
There is another sort of hannony (or lack of harmony) which is 
neither a matter of aesthetics nor yet (to instance another wrong 
identification) a matter of logical consistency It is here that the 
moralist finds his special province 

So much for the concept of totahty in relation to one of the basic 
problems ol ethical philosophy It would be easy to illustrate the 
use of the same concept tn connection with less fundamental issues 
Take, for example, the distinction between act and motive Here the 
Gestaltist would remind us that any presentation can function as an 
element in more than one Gestalt, though not of course at one and 
the same time So with an act. such as giving money to a chanty 
It may be apprehended in a totality which makes it non moral or 
even immoral, or in a totahty which makes it moral The important 
question is which totahty operated in determining choice^ Again, 
action from "mixed" motives could be readily interpreted on the 
Gestaltist pnnciple of "figure and ground ” Leaving these more 
detailed applications, let us turn to the second mam pnnciple of 
Gestalt psychology 

According to tlus pnnciple, response is a matter of the "demand 
of the situation" , the idea ol a specific bond of connection between 
stimulus and response is rejected As the Gestalt psychologists 
commonly put it, the connection between stimulus and response is 
necessary, not contingent A necessary connection means that the 
situation ' demands ' a certain response, it tends to make the brain 
act in a certain way m order to restore equilibnum I am not 
concerned here with the rather mterestuig expenmental evidence 
adduced m support of this pnnciple but with its imphcations for 
ethical philosophy These implications are again of a rather funda- 
mental character 

If the connection bebveen stimulus and response is purely contm- 
gent, it follows that a particular response can, theoretically speaking, 
be bound up with any situation whatsoever This is essentially the 
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position of the behaviourist The emotions can be conditioned, 
unconditioned, and re-conditioned, so as to attach themselves to a 
great vanety of situations So, too, with the responses implied m the 
concepts "good ’ and "bad," “ngjit” and "wrong ’’ Pushpin is as 
good as poetry, provided the amount of conditioning be adequate 
Moral values are essentially a matter of time and place In other 
words, a contingent connection between stimulus and response 
implies an out-and-out relativity of moral values 

On the other hand, the idea of a necessary connection, in the 
Gestaltist sense of the phrase, furnishes psychological justification 
for belief m the absoluteness of moral values Particular moral 
situations demand certain responses and man’s moral nature will 
not be satisfied until the adequate responses are found Many factors 
stand m the w ay of their discovery, but these can all be attributed to 
immatunty, racial or individual There is “method” behind what 
appears at first to be an unmeaning diversity of moral values The 
refinements and complications of civilized standards of conduct are 
contamcd m the crudities of primitive morality, as the flower is 
contained in the seed Moral development from the primitive to the 
cmlized level is a process of discovering values which possess 
umversal vahdity If we interpret ethical absolutism m that way, 
it would be implied m the Gestaltist principle of the "demand of the 
situation " 

In meeting the demand of the situation in any particular case, 
the mind apprehends a new totality, a new "figure” in its appropnate 
"ground" or setting This is what the Gestaltists call "insight " 
As one of them puts it ‘ Insight is not an explanatory concept, it 
is purely descriptive The perception of a goal in relationships which 
have not been encountered previously may be taken as a criterion 
of insight ”» Mental development itself has two phases First, there 
IS the achievement of new insights resulting m the apprehension of 
new totalities Second, there is development of already existing 
totalities resulting m the clearer articulation of them The Gestaltists 
talk of two laws which have reference to the manner in which 
totalities develop One is the ‘law of completion" or, as Koffka 
calls It, the ‘ law of closure, ’according to which incomplete configura- 
tions tend to become complete The other is the "law of precision” 
(pragnanz), according to which configurations tend to become as 
precise, well-articuIated and ' impressive" as possible 

In the moral sphere, doctnnainsm (devotion to one or two abstract 
principles without regard to the diversities the concrete situation 
may present) would implj totalities which are highly comprehensive 
but very poorly articulated Narrow mindedness (the viewing and 
judging of all situations in the light of a rather limited personal 
•Wheeler TMe Science o/ P^hology, 126 
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expenence) would mean that the governing totalities are well- 
articulated but lacking in comprehensiveness, it would mean that 
insight had ceased to occur Furthermore, if we assume in both cases 
that the totalities have become mtensely emotionalued, we have a 
picture of fanaticism in the two typical forms it may assume 

Insight, again, means that a new situation is coped with in a 
genuinely new way As Gestalt psychology has it, the bram is an 
organ for responding uniquely to the particular situation Psycholo- 
gists have erred in regarding learning as a quasi mechanical process 
by which new habits are acquired and fixed in, a process of which 
the essence is repetition rather than novelty The moralists have 
made essentiaUy the same mistake in descnbing moral choice as the 
application of a rule to a new case Each new case on the contrary, 
IS unique and unpredictable ‘ 

This account seems to come nearer to the moral consciousness of 
the ordinary man, as that consciousness appears for example, in the 
faith of the devout Christian that he will be “given hght” to guide 
him in any moral contingency that may arise Taylor, in The Faith 
oj a Moralist, stresses this idea And yet w« know, ’ he says, 'that 
il we live in the dutiful spirit, when the responsibility of deciding 
rightly IS throwTi upon us, we can trust that it wall bring with it the 
light necessary for the decision The voice of enlightened conscience 
does not make itself audible until the duty of deciding is laid upon 
us There could probably be no worse preparation for nght action 
than careful anticipatory study of systems of casuistry to know 
with a justified confidence that you can trust your 'conscience' 
does not mean that you know in advance what the deliverances of 
'conscience' will be '* He also quotes with approval a passage from 
ilark Rutherford which seems itself an excellent illustration of the 
working of a conduct gestalt ’ or 'form of life ' Taylor seems 
indeed to have the Gestalt psychology in mind, for in another passage 
(p 82) he uses the phrase itself ‘ demand of the situation ’’ In the 
hght of this pnnciple, the claim of the casuist must be disallowed 
not so much because the task the casuist proposes to undertake is 
impossibly comphcated as because the very undertaking of such a 
task imphes a false assumption at the outset Even where very 
simple situations are concerned, we cannot assume that imaginative 
anticipation wnll function exactly hke actual presentation The 
“straw vote ' is alw ays a precanous mdication of what w ill happen. 

■ One IS reminded of Bergson s theory of laughter according to which the 
comic is the result of an attempt to impose mechanism on life In the same 
connection (1 e living according to rule ), Muirhead $ question isinterestmg 
"Does it fall outside morality we might ask to cultivate the sense of truth 
and perfection (not to say of humour) that preserves a man from being unco 
guid ? ■ and End in Morals, p 109 italics mine) 

• Senes I, pp 15&-157 
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Finally, insight comes suddenly, the elements in the new totality 
“snapping into form,” as one wnter puts it The learner, whether in 
the field of moral experience or elsei\herc, is held up until suddenly 
a new totahty swims mto his ken For the ethical philo'^opher, this 
IS a suggestive idea It may help him to a better understanding of 
certam phenomena of the moral hfe — ^religious conversion, mj’stical 
revelation, and the like — which psychologists, nghtly unwilling to 
take them at their face value, have been prone simply to discount, 
both in respect of their intellectual content and their alleged sudden 
ness of occurrence 

The Gestalt psychologists are no doubt open to cnticism both on 
the score of their claim to novelty of conception and on the score of 
a lack of clarity m the exposition of their principles where phenomena 
other than those of sense-perception are concerned Such cnticism 
IS aside from my purpose here I have also reframed from any 
attempt at technical refinement m the statement and explanation 
of the pnnciples I have used I have aimed rather at a more or less 
obvious interpretation such as would suggest itself to a student 
of ethics who approaches the Ltcrature of Gestaltism with his own 
special interest in rmnd Such a student, it may be remarked in 
conclusion, would do well to remind himself of one point on which 
we have not yet touched the principles we have been considering 
are the results of investigations which had no reference whatsoever 
to any elhical problems These mvestigations were either minute 
laboratory studies of perception or exjienmental studies of the 
processes of leammg as they occur in certain of the higher animals 
This means that the pnnciples in question, so far as ethics is concerned, 
have the status of independent psychological evidence, and the ethical 
philosopher, whose practice has traditionally been either to ignore 
psychology or to produce hts psychological considerations ad hoc, 
has too little of this sort of evidence at his disposal to be m a position 
to Ignore any of it 
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Pkofessok H Dn>CLE 

In the October number of Philosophy appears a very interesting 
article by Professor H H Price, entitled ‘ Our Evidence for the 
Existence of Other Minds,” the mam object of ivhich is to formulate 
the grounds on which we (or I, as one should say at this stage) may 
claim logical justification for assertmg that other mmds exist No 
attempt is made to ‘prove” the existence of other mmds — an effort 
which IS regarded as a wild-goose chase Neither does Prof Price 
seek to identify the actual process by which a particular mind accepts 
the existence of others as a fact. that, presumably, is a matter for 
the psychologist, and it may well turn out that the phenomena which 
give the conviction that other mmds exist may vary from individual 
to individual and may often be logically unevidential The object 
of the article, in short, u simply to state why it is reasonable to 
believe that other mmds exist 

The purpose of this article is to express certain difficulties which 
I hate found in acceptmg Prof Pnces thesis These difficulties are 
of two kinds First, even if the legitimacy of his statement of the 
problem and the assumptions which underbe it be admitted, I am 
unable to proceed from this startmg point to the conclusion 
Secondly, and more fundamentally, 1 am not convinced that from 
such a startmg point one can possibly reach a valuable conclusion, 
or even a conclusion which is logically coherent with the premises 
In the first section I give, for convenience, a brief summary of Prof 
Price's argument, and mdicate some of its assumptions The reader 
should, of course, judge this by Prof Price s own statements, which, 
m spite of their clearness and my careful readmg, I may have 
mismterpreted The second and thud sections are respectively 
devoted to the difSculties I have mentioned If I wnte with an 
appearance of confidence which I do not feel, it is for the sake of 
clearness Prof Prices knowledge of the work of others on this 
problem, and his facility in a department of thought unfamiliar to 
the scientist, are doubtless far greater than mine, and some of my 
objections to his theory may be based on elementary misconceptions 
which expenenced philosophers have long discarded Nevertheless^ 
I do not think they are wholly of this type, and since, m any case, 
the final appeal is to reason and not to erudition, it may be of mterest 
to many other readers of Philosophy besides mj’self to make them 
public 
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THE EXISTENCE OF OTHER MINDS 
is just as good, so long as it is mfoimation What is required is that 
the utterance should convey something which goes bejond what is 
already present to my mind somethii^ which I did not consciously 
thmk of for myself, and which could not (so far as I can tell) have 
been presented to me by some process in my own unconscious ” 

The way in which this qinbolic acquirement of new knowledge 
becomes evidence for the existence of other minds is explamed by 
Prof Price as follows In my own acts of spontaneous thinking, 
noises or other expenences function as symbolic instruments for 
example if I think of a black cat I may hear, audibly or by imagina- 
tion, the words, black cat ' I know by introspection ” says 
Prof Price that just such noises, and just such an arrangement of 
them, are often produced m the course of acts of spontaneous 
thmkmg (I may remark in passing that my expenence is not 
altogether compatible with this I am often conscious of a thought 
without the association of a sentence expressing it and may have, 
in fact, some difficulty in finding a sentence which gives it precise 
expression Moreover I have frequently come to kncnv by heart 
passages of poetry which have forced their way into my mmd simply 
by their sound or rhythm and only after I have many times in 
imagination heard them spoken have I realized what they mean as 
symbols This suggests that the association between the symbol 
and Its interpretation is not so necessary as Prof Price s assertion 
would seem to imply I do not, however, put this fonvard as an 
objection to his theorj’, for there may be psychological evidence, of 
which I am ignorant that all thinking mvolves symbolic representa 
tion of one possibly public kmd or another, or, alternatively, it may 
be sufficient for Prof Price s argument that symbolic spontaneous 
thmkmg should occasionally occur I mention the pomt only to 
shoiv that some elucidation is desirable ) Having thus formed an 
assoaation betw een symbols and spontaneous thinking I am entitled 
to infer spontaneous thinking whenever f receive new knowledge by 
symbolical means But such reception often occurs when I know 
that "no spontaneous thmkmg of that particular sort was occumng 
m myself Therefore m this case the spontaneous act of thinking 
must have been a foreign act occumi^ in some other mind This 
is the evidence for tlie existence of a fore^ mmd and the hypothesis 
when once formed draws additional support from the fact that “it 
provides a simple explanation of an othen\Tse raystenous set of 
occurrences It explams the cunous fact that certain noises not 
originated by me nevertheless have for me a symbolic character ” 

To conclude this statement of Prof Price s theory it will be useful 
to indicate one or two taat assumptions that are involved in it 
The fact that evidence for the existence of other minds is sought 
imphes that tlieir non-existence is a possibihty. that is to say, if 
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the e\ndence for existence is unsatisfactory', one must conclude that 
they do not exist, for an appeal to lexical evidence must be answered 
by logical endence This is nn/orfunately obscured by the title of 
the article, which should read, "My Evidence for the Existence of 
Other Mmds”, if "our" is allowed, the question is already ansivered 
and all that is left to do is to identify the psychologic^ processes 
by which we reach a foregone conclusion That might be a legitimate 
mquiry, but it is not Prof Price’s mquuy Again, Prof Price takes 
for granted the existence of other bodies He does not, it is true, 
depend on this assumption for the ultimate form of his argument, 
but that imphes that the existence of other bodies and the existence 
of other minds can be treated as totally mdependent problems, and 
that the dualism of mind and body is therefore logically absolute 
I make here no comment on these assumptions, but simply pomt 
them out 

2 Let us consider the conditions that must be fulfilled in order 
to make possible an ans%ver to the question. "What evidence is there 
for the exutence of other mmds>” lo the first place, I must know 
what I mean by "mind ’ The question. "WTiat evidence is there 
for the existence of other cruvets^" is meaningless, because I do 
not knmv what a cruvet is, and therefore could not know whether 
any given fact was eiidence for its existent or cot This condition, 
of course, does not require that I shall have a complete knowledge 
of "nund," but simply that I shall be able to recognize some factor 
or factors which provide a specific test for mind Secondly, I must 
have a similar specific test for "otherness," and the occurrence of 
the word "other” shows that my entenon for "mmd" must be formed 
out of the characteristics of my ovra mind, for that is the only one 
whose existence the statement of the problem allows me to assume. 
Knowing, then, what I mean by "other" and by "mmd,” I am 
required to look for evidence of the e.xisteoce of the specific factors 
in question Since, as Prof Pnee pomts out, proof is out of the 
question, such evidence cannot be of the nature of logical deduction, 
but must consist of known facts which seem to require the e.xistence 
of those factors for their explanation will now’ inquire how Prof 

Price’s treatment of the problem meets these conditions 

Take first of all the w ord "mmd ” The essential argument requires, 
as a entenort for mind, simply "spontaneous thinkutg". my intro- 
spective knowledge of the association m my own imnd of spontaneous 
tiunking with symbolic representation leads me to infer foreign 
spontaneous thinking when I become aware of foreign sjuibohc 
representation In several of Prof Pnee’s examples, however, it 
IS not spontaneous thmking but penepum that u thus inferred 
I do not know if my own perception, as well as my own thinking, 
4C0 
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IS necessarily accompanied by a symbol, but if so then presumably 
I may mfer foreign perception as well as foreign spontaneous thinking 
when the appropriate symbol occurs, since I know the difference 
be(« een the tw o sets of symbols by introspection U'e may therefore 
take thinking and perception to be the specific factors for mind 
But now two difficulties arise The first is that my own mind has 
both subjective and objective aspects which are essential to its 
constitution This, I think, is unphed in Prof Price's argument, 
how otherivise can he distinguish between the case of the sentence 
which "came into my mind ’ (in his example quoted above) and that 
of my "spontaneous thinking'*^ That he recognizes a difference is 
shovm by the fact that he regards only the former as giving evidence 
for the existence of other mmds, but I can see no ground for distinc- 
tion unless we assume the presence m the latter, and the absence 
from the former, of a necessary subjective element of my mind which 
we may call ‘ thought control Now the expenences cited by Prof 
Pnee give no evidence of the existence of this necessary element 
outside myself, but only of a foreign uiterweaving of thought and 
perception with symbolic representation from which the power of 
discrimination referred to may be absent It is difficult to see 
therefore that they give evidence of a ‘ muid outside my owm 
The same point may be put m another way UTien I say I know 
something ‘by introspection I necessarily imply the existence of 
two aspects of my mind, and I think this necessity arises not from 
the peculiarities of language but from the nature of consciousness 
Itself In introspection ihe subjective mmd ’ looks at the "objective 
mmd,” and we cannot save the situation by saying that they are 
identical without losing the power of dealing with the problem 
logically In my own mind I can distinguish between perception and 
thinkmg on one hand and mtrospiection on the other, yet I cannot 
consider that a perceiving and thinking entity with no power of 
introspection can have any right to be called a "mind " Now 
introspection is a mental act which is not accompanied by symbolic 
representation if we imagme that it is, we immediately call into 
existence a remoter subjective mind which interprets the sjunbol, 
and so on, ad tnj Consequently, the kind of evidence on which 
Prof Price rehes can never point towards the existence of a foreign 
act of introspection — le of a mind — similar to my owm at the 
best it can simply assure me that knowledge can be symbolically 
conveyed to me m at least two ways — byr a percepUon or thought 
of which I am conscious, and by some means which is not identical 
with this, it cannot be adduced m favour of the proposition that this 
second means is a mmd like mine 
The second difficulty connected with the word "mmd," though 
distmet from the first, gives more definiteness thereto because it 
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suggests an alternative identification of the second means just 
mentioned at the same time it introduces the question of the 
cntenon for "otherness " WTiat is revealed to me by "introspection” 
IS not the whole of what is asually called my mind there is an 
“unconsaous ' also whose existence I have to arrive at by deduction 
from evidence The criterion for mind which Prof Price’s argument 
implies — namely, perception and thuiking^ — is entirely conscious, but 
he refers more than once in his arbclc to the unconscious, and includes 
It m his conception of mind The question therefore anses when I 
acquire knowledge ssmibohcally without the prompting of my own 
perception or thinking, how do I loimv that the knowledge has not 
come from my own unconscious > In other words, even if we grant 
that the knowledge has come from a mind, wrhat is the cntenon 
for "otherness 

In the example I have quoted, and elsewhere also, Prof Price 
seems to find this cntenon in repetition "If such things happened 
to me several tunes, it would be reasonable to consider the hypothesis 
that there was another mmd ' This argument, however, seems to 
me a false one The effect of repetition u to make the hypothesis of 
accidental coincidence tmprobibie, and that of direct causation more 
probable, but it tells us nothing about the nature of the unknotvn 
cause If my o^m unconscious can give me new information once, 
there is no assignable reason why it should not do so a hundred 
times A Cntenon of ‘otherness,’ therefore, seems to be lacking in 
Prof Price's argument, and in its absence it is impossible to know 
what is evidence for the existence of other minds and what is not 
Further it is not easy to see how such a cntenon can be suppbed 
unless we either rule out the idea of the unconsaous altogether and 
identify mmd with consciousness, or else specify the characteristics 
of the unconsaous so rigorously as to leave no room for ambiguity 
I doubt if any responsible philosopher would be bold enough to take 
the latter course at the present time 

There is another difiiculty, which is concerned rather with the 
definition of symbolism than with that of "mmd ' or "other ” 
Prof Price gives by implication a definition of learning symbolically 
when he says that it requires the ability ' to distinguish between 
observing something and being told about it ' He does not, of course, 
mean the phrase, "being told about it,' to be taken in a narrow 
sense, and I think he would regard as a sjonbol any perception which 
conveyed information of a different character from that of its own 
bare existence But if so, learning by symbols is certainly not 
sufficient evidence for the existence of other minds Suppose that 
when 1 wake in the morning I look out of the window and see wet 
roofs and pools of water on the ground The thought arises m my 
mmd "It has been raimng duni^ Uw n^Ut,” or "England will not 
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make many runs to-day ” I see one thing, and I immediately, by 
“imposed thinking, ’ think another nhich is of the nature of new 
information, but I do not suppose that Prof Pnce would regard this 
as evndence that another mind made the landscape n et for sj-mbohcal 
purposes He must therefore formulate the distinction between the 
symbolical nature of the words "Look* there is the bus ” and that 
of the wet ground It is, of course easy to see that there is a distinc 
tion common sense would say that it lies in the fact that I can 
connect the wet ground with previous ram or future difficult batting 
out of my owTi expenence whereas I could not form an image of 
a bus from the sounds uttered unless I had been taught the language 
used, or, m other words that the first connection is a natural one 
and the second an arbitrary one But that means of discrimination 
IS not open to Prof Price b^use it is necessary to his argument that 
I do not ask how or why f interpret s3rmboIs but simply accept 
the fact that I do andwhen mthecourseofhi 5 article,hesomewhat 
relaxes this restriction in order to discuss a possible objection 
(pp 439-40). he maintams that the interpretation of sentences is, 
m the last analysis, a process of rational correlation of phenomena 
precisely eqm\alent to the correlation of wet grounds with ram 
I think therefore that before Prof Pnce can clinch his argument 
he must define more precisely what he means by a ' sj-mboJ and 
that opens up such a long vista of inquiry, including an investigation 
of the process of learning a language without assuming the existence 
of other minds (an investigation which he has indeed adumbrated, 
in a manner which I am pleased to find corresponds very closely 
to an attempt of my own. but m terms which would be equally 
applicable to the process of correlating wetness with cncket) that 
the argument, so far as he has yet earned it is only a negligible part 
of what IS required, and there is at least considerable doubt whether 
it could be completed at all 

To suramanze. then looking at Prof Paces problem, \Vhat is 
the evidence for the existence of other minds^ from the standpoint 
he has taken up, ray difficulties in acceptmg his solution are that, 
as I see it his conception of mmd is inadequate he has no entenon 
for ‘ otherness, and the expenence he puts forward is not CMdence 

3 I do not believe that it would be possible to modify Prof 
Price s hypothesis to meet these difficulties, because the problem as 
he has presented it seems to me uqpossibJe of solutinn The fcyjstfjjre 
of other minds is not to be understood at a lev el of thought at which 
my own mind, other people s bodies, and the nature of symbolism 
are taken as already independently established To deal with the 
problem satisfactonJ}' I must go down to fundamentals— (he bare 
facts of consaousness which I cannot doubt — and treat the existence 
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of my mmd, other people’s tninds, and the rest, m terms thereof as 
offermg a single comprehensive problem, in other words, I must 
understand first the meaning of the word "existence,” and the 
distinction between the different thin gs that exist will then be a 
matter of classification This, after all, is not only the logical proce- 
dure, it IS also the only procedure that has the slightest importance 
For to seek evidence for the existence of other minds is a mere 
waste of time so far as the direct result of the quest is concerned 
no matter whether I find it or not, or even if I find evidence that 
other minds do not exist my behavnour and my general philosophy 
will be unchanged , I shall still have the same experiences as before, 
and shall merely decide whether to call other people “Teahties” or 
‘'illusions ■ That is a mere matter of names, but to use the problem 
as a means of testing the inner consistency and fundamental sound- 
ness of one s philosophy is a very different matter In that aspect it 
appears as perhaps the most important philosophical problem that 
can be framed, for no matter from what question one starts, he 
ultimately comes down, if he is intent on poshmg his inquines to 
the limit, to the fundamental problem of the meaning of consciousness 
itself, and the most vital part of his consciousness is that customarily 
described as his relations with other minds 
An example might help to make the point clear My own interest 
in this problem arose from the attempt (o understand the recent 
developments of physics It is well known that strange ideas have 
recently emerged in that subject The act of observing a body is 
said to make an incalculable change in the body, matter is said to 
consist of waves, but the medium in which the waves exist appears 
to be purely subjective, whereas matter, of course, is objective — 
the term "waves of probabihty” has been invented to increase the 
obscurity, an electron is said to be both a particle and a wave, and 
so on In the face of these apparently absurd discovenes, the only 
way of restonng sanity appeared to be to track down the mental 
processes by which they were reached — in other words, to under- 
stand exactly what scientists were actually doing that could lead 
them from the obnousness of sensations to such impossibilities of 
thought I reached, as I hoped, an accurate definition of saence in 
the statement that it consisted of the rational correlation of those 
expenences which were common to normal people — the entenon of 
physical existence thus being the possibility of exjierience by’ sudi 
people This enabled much to be understood, but it was obviously 
not a fundamental definition because it assumed the existence of 
‘‘nonnal people” who could have "expenences” comparable with 
mine However, since such people ‘‘obvnously’' did "exist,” I thought 
It w ould be possible to treat this as a separate problem — to interpret 
the existence of such people in terms independent of my expenences 
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which were later to be compared with theirs — and I therefore assumed 
a foundation for my definition of saence which I hoped later to be 
able to establish 

The task proved impossible The experiences which assured me of 
the existence of ‘'normal people" were themselves among the 
experiences “common to normal people," and I came to see that 
there was no way of disentanglmg them I could not establish the 
existence of normal people mdependently of the existence of anythmg 
else, and am now fully persuaded not only that the problem of 
existence must be treated as a whole, but also that several more or 
less plausible philosophies intended to interpret the recent progress 
of science aVe unsound because their authors assume, on the ground 
of Its "obviousness," the existence of other minds, and then 
proceed to reason in terms which would not allow this assumption 
to be consistently justified I would have no quarrel with their 
belief that other minds exist if they did not then tacitly assume a 
meaning for "existence which would make that belief invalid 
The importance of Prof Price’s problem as a test case, and the 
necessity of considering it without his pnor assumptions, are thus 
exemplified 

Space does not permit, nor would it be appropriate to attempt, a 
fundamental treatment of the problem here I have made such an 
attempt elsenhere,' and I conclude this article with the barest 
sketch of those aspects of it which relate directly to the difiiculties 
I have found with Prof Price’s hypothesis 'The problem should be 
approached, I think, wnth the object not of finding evidence for a 
stated conclusion, but of examining the fundamental data of 
consciousness and asking what they are evidence for The funda- 
mental data arejny- actual cxpenehces. which I cannot doubt 
They may be *^160111163' or '4Uusions," "true’ or ‘false — such 
classification belong to a subsequent co-ordination — but that I am 
consaous^, say, seeing a red light y^lerday, I cannot question, 
whether /“actually” saw it or not I find re^anties in certain of 
these e^’enences (which I (hereupon regard as "real ) which lead 
jne-do^ classify them into groups, and 1 find that I can use these 
regularities to predict further expenences, by formmg concepts 
which I define so that their relations with one another form a logical 
expression of the regularities Prof Pnee has desenbed this process, 
which he attnbutes to “an extreme empiricist ” Without accepting 
or disowning the title, I quote, as a fair statement so far as it g,oes^ 
of my view his descnption of the attitude of this person — 

"He may say what I truan by asserting that there are other 

mmds IS simply this fact, that my ofii-n consciousness of the world 
• TkroHih Scitnee to PhiijsopkyfpxbutlVTiwtmty Ress, 1937} 
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IS constantly being enlarged by the hearing of noises and the 
seeing of marks which are symbolic to me, and by the consequent 
acts of imposed thmkmg wluch go on in me, so that 'you’ is just 
a label for certain pieces of information which I get in this fashion, 
and ‘Jones’ is a label for certam other pieces of information, and 
so on In that case he, too, can admit ^at there are other minds 
Indeed, he can say it is a certamty that there are, and not merely 
(as we have suggested) a hypothesis for which there is strong 
evidence (pp 447-S) 

The only modification of this that I would make (apart from that of 
the phraseology which is. of course, chosen to conform to Prof 
Price’s hypothesis) is that I would not call "Jones" simply a label 
for certain pieces of information, but a concept defined m a more 
prease way, including the property of continued existence m the 
concepts of space and time, even when I am not observing him, 
who by processes capable of logical description, makes the noises 
and marks which lead me to postulate his existence 
Prof Price's objection to this procedure is that one who adopts 
it gives "a very strange sense to the phrase 'other mmds,' a sense 
utterly different from the one which he gives to the phrase 'my own 
mind' ’ I think, however, that he has overlooked two essential 
points The first is this when he says this meaning of "other minds” 
IS ‘utterly different” from that of "my own mind,’ he is, I think, 
comparing it with his own experience of introspection But that is 
precisely the quality for the existence of which in other minds, his 
own hypothesis, as we have seen, does not give evidence his compari- 
son IS therefore unwarranted Secondly, and more importantly, he 
has overlooked the essential part which time plaj’S in the matter 
All my experience on which 1 can reflect is in the past, because tlie 
ceaseless passage of time immediately removes it from the present 
before I can think about it In speaking above of experiences,” 
therefore as my fundamental data, I should have referred to 
"memories ’ The concept of my own mind, like that of Jones's, 
15 therefore formed to correlate memones, and the two concepts 
are on precisely the same footmg for logical purposes Time, in fact, 
is the quality of consciousness which makes the logical treatment 
of expenence possible for the moment an expenence has occurred, 
time remo\ es it from the possibihty of change I may be mistaken m 
my idea of Jones’s mind, just as I may be mistaken in my idea of 
my owTi mind, I may include an “unconscious” in my concept of 
each of them, and I may detect my mistakes in each case by the 
same process — by finding that they contain logical inconsistencies 
In every respect, therefore, my imnd and Jones’s are perfectly 
equivalent, except in what is happening at the present moment 
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As soon as that moment becomes past its happenings go mto the 
field of my consciousness, to contribute to my idea of myself or of 
Jones The expenences of the present belong to the subjective part 
of my mind, and to put that mto Jones would be self-contradictory 
There must be something left over to characterize me, because I 
know that I stand in a umque relabon to my own mind (our language 
IS not equal to a satisfactory statement of such obvious expenences 
in bnef terms, but the meaning I think will be clear enough), and 
\^hat IS left over is the expenence of the present I can never have 
expenence of Jones s mind at the present moment — my own expen- 
ences which reveal his ’mind to me reach me after that state of 
his mind is past I can quite logically attribute to him a subjective 
experience at that earlier moment but that is equivalent to attnbut- 
ing to myself a subjective expenence at an earlier moment which is 
now past To say that my own present is the only one I can experience 
is simply to say that I can only feel my own toothache and not 
Jones 8 jt is not to say that there is any difierenee of character 
between Jones s toothache yesterday and mine yesterday 
This view of the matter is, 1 ihmk, free from the difficulties of 
Prof Pnee s hypothesis I bring my mmd into equivalence with 
Jones s by aclaiowledgmg the automatic separation which tune 
makes between my objective self and my subjective self and in 
everything which I am able to consider logically we are then on the 
same footing The "othemess of Jones s mind is immediately 
obvious, from the fact that I can distinguish my own memory of a 
red light from my memory of the sounds vshich lead me to deduce 
that Jones has seen a red light it is. m (act, the absence of the 
necessity of symbolic communication m my own case that teU» me 
that the memory IS of my own expenence Whatever of ' unconscious” 

I find it necessary to ascribe to myself or to Jones I ascribe solely 
in obedience to the necessity (or desire if jou like) of preseixing the 
postulate of an indmduai mind as a logically useful one, and the 
possibility of confusing Jones s mind with my own unconscious 
cannot anse Fuiall}', this \ae%v does not require a distinction betw een 
different kinds of symbobsm which it may be impossible logically to 
establish 
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PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 

Since the philosophies of Croce and Gentile there is nothing to observe 
in Italy yet m the way of new, well defined tendencies arising, capable of 
pointing new orientations of thought To be sure, we find indications and 
foreshadowings that there are in preparation critical examinations of the 
two still dominant philosophies For example, we have on other occasions 
indicated realistic attempts of remote Anglo American inspiration aroused 
by the need of confronting idealism with a view which should give a bigger 
place to the reality of nature and to the results of natural science No«, 
at the other extreme that is to say beginnmg from an inspiration of Platonic 
tendency, Guzzo nses up against contemporary idealism with a book' 
rich in suggestive hints though not j’et developed in a well defined body of 
doctrines Guzzo does not repudiate idealism precisely, only the bias m the 
direction of immanence inherent in the idealism of Croce and Gentile He 
aims to re-cstablish the concept and function of transcendence not only in 
the theological meaning of the u-ord but also m the gnostic and moral sphere 
For Guzzo the transcendence of forms is that which turns them into efficient 
powers of development together with values drawn from the flux of becoming, 
while immanence is m danger of overturmng them Let us take for example 
the 'form of the truth We cannot speak," says Cuxro. "of presence of 
the act of truth m the act of Imoiving because on the contrary the act of 
truth awakens knowing and thence it is not truth in knowing but knowing 
is awakened by the act of truth, and truth is not qued ccgilaliii'. but quo 
cogilalur, as faith is qua credtlur before being quae eredilur Neither can one 
speak except by a mistaken symbol of a dynamic relation in which the act 
of truth IS the power which operates in knowing That would reduce knowledge 
to a mere result of the act of truth — when instead it is itself an act in response 
to the act of truth, which pointing to itself demands recognition If knowledge 
were not an act roused up by the act of truth if knowledge were the simple 
result of an operating forte then again knowledge would be all true, being 
the result of the same truth whereas knowledge is essentially decision be- 
tween true and false responsible judgement, discnrninatiori and decision 
that which signifies contingency m judgement where a force would install 
knowledge as necessity According to immanentism, however (as practised 
byGentile not by Croce) error wouW be the truth of yesterday, and criticism 
of It would be reduced to a simple rc-elaboration of the formula of knowing, 
but in this way objects Guzzo you would take away from this same re 
elaboration all senousness and all sci«itific usefulness, since it is solely the 
elimination of errors that makes of a new formula a better formula 

'K'gi.s'ifi, 'rtirna ‘Arm wiieisSsfiA •» rrierinP/s Tai •j.iirsrffigBft “at 
spiritual becoming They arc neither distinct among themselves, like those of 
Croce nor opposed like those ol Gentile but. like their Platonic progenitors 
they are meant to be "inclusive of all spiritual experience ’ This is therefore 
the most obscure part of the whole book Jt might have had some light thrown 
' Alcusio Cirzo, Sic t OS nett Lo&edo edilore Napoli, 1937, p yoi 
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upon tt if Cuzzo had not limited himself to utterances too generic and am- 
biguous buthad deigned toshowushowtlieproblemsofscience art morality, 
etc take shape when they are reconsidered according to the principles 
which he propounds But since he announces a second volume to follow the 
one lately published, it may not be long before our curiosity is satisfied 
The work of John Dewey is beginning to rouse wider interest m Italy 
At first it attracted pedagogK interest only Professor G Lombardo Radice 
had School and Society translated m 1910 in 1927 he hsmsell wrote in the 
review L Educaztone nazianate of which be is the Director two articles 
entitled la pedagogta di Gtoiannt Dewey In 1931 I translated Reconstruction 
in Philosophy preceding tie translation by an essay on Dewey s philosophy 
This subsequently incorporated in my b^k Ftlosofi del Novecenlo • ren 
dered the guiding principles of his philosophy accessible to a larger public 
And now a studious joung authoress A1 T Cilho-Tos devotes an extensive 
monograph! to the American thinker illustrating all the phases and aspects 
of his activity from the first articles of neo Hegelian inspiration to the 
latest essai s on art and religion Her book is based on an exhaustive acquain 
tance not only with the philosopher s own u-ntmgs but also with all the 
Anglo-American literature concerning them This work together with Feld 
mantis book with wbose interpretation however she disagrees is the most 
complete source of information about Dewey and therefore deserves to be 
introduced to the English public The book w mainly expositoty it follows 
Dewey s separate writings in tbeir chronological order and sums them up 
with clearness although with a certain amount of redundance on account 
of the need to repeat themes and arguments which recur frequently in one or 
other of Deivey s works It gives a central importance to Experience and 
Nalure ngbtly viewing it as the culmination of Dewey s anti intellectualism 
and instrumentalism and the development ol the crisis that arose between 
the two opposing inspirations of the philosopher bis original idealism and 
superadded pragmatism Finally it sees in the two writings Art and Expen- 
enci, and A Common Fatih, the beginning of intuitions contrasting with the 
body of the system, if w e can speak of system in dealing with so fluid a con 
ceptios as Dewey a In the last chapter the authoress sets out her conclusions 
and her reservations She recognizes the most senous aspect of Dewey s 
speculatiie eSort m the sincere attempt which he makes to strip himself 
of any residuum of intellectualistic culture m order to gather quickening 
in the freshness of living nature the true meaning of the actual existence 
of man In truth the attempt to recoastiuct rationally the whole course of 
human expenence in order to discover its genume source and to clear the pro* 
ducts of human civilization from the mould and encrustings that hinder tbeir 
free play and from the superstructures that complicate existence needlessly, 
was too bold a task for one man and inevitably involved him in numerous 
errors, and difficulties disproportioned to his solitary powers However, 
merely to save real values from the contagious doubts that end in our daj-s 
by attacking without discrimination everything that has been done already, 
this attempt deserves to have its seasons nnderstood and to be brought to 
completion (p 334) ^^lth regard to the more positive parts of the system, 
the anthoress enumerates the diflerenhatioo of the planes of existence on 
the way to the arousing of emergent consaousness and the doctrine of 
thought as the overcoming of obstacles (m place of the old contemplative 
and static view) V>ilh regard to the more negatave parts the doctrine ol 


• CiovA'-'xi Dewsr, Bari Latena 1931 

» t, DsRtccnao Filoiefi M liocfcnso.Ban Lairna 1034. pr> 63-8? 
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religion “Not only is it not placed thereby Cod, but not even by sometbiog 
divine, where everything emerges spontaneously from the bosom of nature 
where man is the voluntary artificer of his own ideals The logical inference 
from such a premise can only be the following not only all relipons m their 
historical determination arc false but religiosity itself is an absurdity m 
human life properly speaking, a symptom of the abdication of the powers 
which man has by nature" (p 34^ Yet whatever exception one may take 
to Dewey's philosophy, he cannot be denied the merit, accorded hun by 
Feldman, of being "one of the truly seminal minds in contemporary 
philosophy ” 

Guido ce Rccgiero 

(Translated from the Italian by Constanee Af Alleni 
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A History oj Scienet Technology and Philosophy in the Eighteenth Century 
By Professor A Wolf (London George Allen & Unwin 1938 
Pp 814 Pnce 25s net) 

This volume is a sequel to the author s corresponding book on the six 
teenth and seventeenth centuries published in 1935 Most of it is concerned 
with the physical and biological sciences and with technology but towards 
the end is one chapter on Psychology and two on Philosophy 

Professor s Wolf s method is to deal m turn with the various wnters who 
have made the chief contributions to the subjects Thus m Psychology we 
have accounts of Berkeley s work as set forth in his Theory of Vision Hume, 
who tned to follow Berkeley s observational method more ngorously, and 
Hartley wnth his attempts at physiological psychology Then among con 
tinental psychologists mention is made of Diderot Condillac, Bonnet, and 
Cabanis 

The first of the two chapters 00 Philosophy deals with the major philo 
sophers — Berkeley, Hume Reid and Kant A clear account is given of 
Berkeleys fundamental contention that there is no essential difierence 
between the so-called primary and secondary properties and the tram of 
argument by which Berkeley deduced from this his ideahst philosophy— 
that the reality of qualities and apparent matenal substances consists in 
their perception by some mind 

The description of Hume s work is based on the text Hume ended m 
scepticism by applying Berkeley s mode of criticism more thoroughly than 
the good bishop had done Hume saw as little ground for admittmg the 
eicistence of mmd soul or spmt as of material substances man was to 
him but a bundle of difierent perceptions and associations of ideas 

Reid holding a Scottish philosophy of cooomon sense realism felt that 
Hume had landed in hts type of sceptKism by not taking enough mto account 
‘ natural instinct Kant s transcendentalism reached in hia attempt to 
determine the range and limitations of butnao knowledge m spite of its 
obscurity makes the Critique of Pure Reason according to Professor Wolf, 
one of the greatest landmarks in the history of philosophy and one of the 
most potent influences in modem thought generally This opmion may be 
contrasted mth that of anotber modem mao of science and philosopher, 
who regards Kant as a mere misfortune 

In the next chapter accounts are given of the work of seventeen minor 
philosophers of whom the best known are Bay le chief of the French sceptics, 
Wolff and Lessing among Cerroan rationalists and Pnestley in England 
Following Bayle were groups of French matenalists Lamettne Holbach, 
Diderot and Cabanis and of pantheists such as BuSon Robinet and the 
crusading philosopher \ oltaire 

Professor Wolf s treatment of eighteenth-century philosophy though less 
thorough and complete than his saence and technology gives a useful picture 
of the philosophic background agamst which science had then to grow and 
this IS all that the author cJaims for it 


W’ C D Daufier 
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Psichological Methodi of Htfihng Bv William Bro\w, D M DSc.FRCP 
(London University of London lYess 1938 Pp vii + 214 Pnce 
7s 6d net ) 

This book IS ageneral elementary introduction to the study of psychotherapy 
as a method of treatment of troubles not only of mental origin, but also of 
those physical diseases the gravi^ of which ts originated mtensified, pro- 
onged, or complicated by mental factors There is no need to theorize about 
the connection of mmd and body in order to accept the empirical evidence 
that ‘ all forms of disease arc amenable more or less to psychotherapy and 
the growth of explicit recognition of the fact (it seems atuays to hsie been 
acted upon implicitly] is made evident by the increase of schools of thongbt 
and practice in this branch of medical diagnosis and treatment from the 
latter end of the nineteentii century onwards Dr Brown gives bnet accounts 
of the work of the leadmg schools of psychotherapy, and, what is even more 
interesting, draws upon bis own clinical observations, made danng the ar 
as well as in civilian practice extending over a quarter of a centurj, for his 
sources of criticism and constructive elaboration 
The author has several advantages over many of his colleagues who teach 
and write on this Subject To begin with he is a pure" and ''expenmental ’ 
psychologist as well as a phy-sKian He is a philosopher, a statistician, and 
has a very wde experience of the subject treated w this book His philosophy 
gives turn a critical background his psychology a scientific outlook, bis 
statistics a method, and his experience a sure touch 
Tbe topics dealt with in Psychoto$teat Afertods of Htahng cover the vanous 
forms of psycboneurosis, which are amply illustrated by ease descriptions, 
and indicate in some detail tbe p^chotherapeutical procedures by which 
they may be treated Analysis suggestion auto suggestion, hypiDOidiratios, 
hypnosis all come in for discussion 

Perhaps tbe most interesting chapter m the volume is that which deals 
with "Hypnosis Suggestibility and Progressive Kelaxation for in it it is 
possible to bring forward not only clinical, but also expenmental evidence 
that hypnosis is a state other than normal sleep, and that suggestions given 
when the patient is m a thoroughly relaxed state induced by mild hj-pnosis 
are much more potent than others m their eflects An account is given of 
experiments earned out at tbe Institute at Oxford to investigate variations 
in tbe amplitude of the knee-jerk during sleep, bypnoidtzation, and hypnosis. 
Seated in a suitable chair the Snl^eCt s leg hangs over a support, and every 
ten seconds an electrically controlled hammer smartly taps his patellar 
tendon The reflex ensues, and is recorded on a kymograph The excursion 
of the stylos on the smoked paper of the dnicn registers its ‘ normal ampli 
tude The Subject is then repeatedly given the suggestion that he shall sleep, 
and gradually the amplitude duninisbes until it becomes suiunial If, then 
he is given the suggestion that be is unable to move his arm, or Open his 
eyes (hypnotic suggestion), 00 matter how hard be tnes be cannot do so 
but the reflex at once reappears This e-xpenment and its results are of grea* 
interest suggesting as they do the possibility of rnuch further work along 
similar lines 

The book is written in a clear and ea^ style, and appears to be intended 
for lay rather than medical readers Its ebief fault lies in a certain amount 
of repetition but, as several of the chapters orginally were given in the 
form of addresses, or appeared as articles in journals this could hardly hai e 
been avoided unless the whole had been entirely re-wntteo, since, in the 
circumstances, each had to be complete in itself for adequate presentation 
and thus the same matter had to be repeated more than once 
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There is an excellent bibliography and a list of references, as «ell as good 
indices of the authors cited and the subjects dealt Mith m the book 

r AVELINO 


Logic, Tkeorelical and Applied By D Luther Evans Ph D , and Walter 
S Gamertsfelder PhD (New York Doubleday Doran & Company 
Inc 1937 Pp S* 50 ) 

The authors of this elementary textbook on Logic state that their aim m 
writing this text is threefold namely first to interest the student in a 
cntical examination and appraisal of his own thinking and that of others 
second, to make clear that dependable knowledge has a structure or pattern 
and that fruitful thinking roust be earned on in accordance with certam 
well tested pnnciplea and third, to show how the principles of reasoning 
actually operate in the constructive thought processes of the phj-sical and 
social sciences and in the other important activities of civ-ihzed man (p v) 
These are worthy aims extremely difficult of fulfilment It can hardly be said 
that the second and thud aims are realized whether or not the first aim 1$ 
likely to be fulfilled will depend upon the use made bj the teacher of the 
text An undue amount of space is goen to the traditional treatment of 
such topics as immediate inference and the categorical syllogism the authors 
discussion of these topics is do better than that contained in many available 
textbooks It would have been well bad they saved this space to enable them 
to give detailed and folly norked-out *^«>nplesoi fruitful thinking in 
order to secure their second ainv T bus for example their treatment of 
Causation and MiU s Method* (Chapter XI) is sketchy and old fashioned 
whilst the given are not especially lUumioatiDg Throughout the 

book suners from the attempt to be comprehensive without being sufficiently 
full The student who is beginning the study of logic 1$ likely only to be 
confused by the various rapid surveys of other logicians' views that are just 
barely presented to him 

This textbook is in fact neither better nor worse than many others it is 
difficult to see what useful purpose it can fulfil 

L Susan Stebbinc 


A Guide to Aeslhetice By Aram Torossian (California Stanford University 
Press, London Oxford University Press Humphrey Milford 1937 
Pp vu X 343 Price 53 25 17s ) 

This popular survey of the whole field of aesthetics by theAssistant Pro 
lessor of Architecture at California Umversity is intended for the general 
reader rather than (or the specialist nevertheless as a senous and scholarly 
contnbution to the science of art no specialist can afford to ignore it Too 
much attention has been paid hitherto to the psychological and philosophical 
aspects of aesthetics and not enough as yet to the objective side of the 
subject In this respect the work of a man hke Professor Torossian whose 
approach is that of the artist constructing a theory of art is undoubtedly a 
useful corrective 

The defects of the book are a tendency to prolixity a certain looseness of 
definition in dealing with highly general problems and a rather sketchy 
treatment of the psychological and philosophical aspects of the subject He 
rightly regards aesthetics as a form of scientific inquiry but docs not delimit 
altogether satisfactorily its peculiar provmce He goes on to describe the 
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spectator's expenence as emohona] and contemplative, bat, nnfortnnately, 
accepts the James Lange theory of the emotions as a phj-sioJogical state 
Further, in distinguishing aesthetic emotions from ordinarj practical emotions, 
he accepts the act of projection characteristic of the Einfuhlung b)-pothesis, 
but interprets this in the limited motor sense of Vemon Lee, judging from his 
bibliography, the writer does not read German and is therefore unacquainted 
wath Volkelt and Lipps whose views would I think pronde exactly the 
psj’chological explanation for which he is vainly groping 

He IS on safer ground when he starts toanalj-se the work of art but I agree 
with Camtt and the majority of aestbeticians that utility or fitness w^ch 
the writer seems to regard as an aesthetic qnaLty like form or expressu eness 
cannot m fact add an iota of value to our appreciation from a strictly aesthetic 
standpoint Tbe analj-sis that follows of the formal and exptesswe quahties 
common to the fine and appbed arts is admirable, and no less interesting is 
the treatment of the individual arts which according to the writer, are ttiamly 
to be distinguished by their techmque He ngbtly includes the modem art 
of the ' motion picture' as an art of movement akin to but pecuUarly different 
from the drama and the dance 

These are the best chapters in tbe book 

LisTOWTei- 


Tht Place of Value in a World of Fads By UoiFC^so KdKLER (Keir YotV 
Liveright Publishing Corporation J938 810 Vp w + 418 Pnee 1375) 
This book u an attempt to find a place for values in the human acceptance 
of the term among tbe recognized or recognuable facts of science It begins 
with a dialogue dealing with the case against physical science as having 
Btnpped the world of all bumaoism It next considers some theones of s-alue 
that have been formulated by philosophers and having thus cleared the 
ground It proceeds to analyse the general concept of ' requiredness , which 
IS taken to cover all special forms of value on the purely phenomenological 
level There are not only actual or potential facts of experience, but also 
exemplars of requiredness obtaining between some of these facts Certain 
of them fit others Moreover some pheDoraenoIogtcal experiences necessitate 
required" completion which does not at the moment he within the pheno- 
menological sphere Searching lor a name on tbe tip of one s tongue is a 
case in point The name hovers approaches recedes all the while being 
something perfectly definite though to use the term he prefers, ' trans- 
phenomenal There is a ‘ vector extending from the present experience to 
it though It IS beyond the range of presently expenenced phenomena So 
too m the case of demands from the phenomenological self to other pheno- 
menal objects and persons and contrariwise from them to us, as when a 
policeman stops our car and thus makes a demand upon us But to be scientific 
we must get beyond phenomena and the instance of trying to recall a name 
shows us how to do so Here we transcend actual expenence and find a 
paradigm for transcendence in general Though the analogical argument 
seems inadequate Kohler does not hesitate to conclude that transcendence 
IS a notion with a definite meaning that tbe same is true of transphenomenal 
reality and that in pnneiple we may ascribe existence to transphenomenal 
entities no less than to percepts and other phenomena Accordingly the 
problem anses whether requiredncss occurs among the properties of trans 
phenomenal reality According to Kdhler it doea He argues that ' perceptual 
and physical contexts are isomorphic (the term is nowhere exactly defined 
in this book) m essential macroscopic respects’ , and thus there is a"rc5era 
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blance between tbe phenomenal and the physical world ' Again “we may 
formulate it as a rule that segregation oi particular macroscopic entities wotbin 
a larger continuum is a common trait of visual expenence and of its cortical 
counterpart ’ This is the doctrine of Natural Units Cortical Configurations, 
and Phenomenological Gestalten already famihar to students of Kohler’s 
work And the pomt is that requiredness ' is to be found, not in isolated 
unitary elements but in dynamic contexts the parts of which are regulated 
and determined by the whole according to the Cestalt principle Kohler makes 
much of the Law of Dynamic Direction also particularly m his discussion of 
Organic Fitness hut curiously enough m his chapter on Man and Nature, 
he criticizes what he conceives to be the Aristotelian concept of teleology, 
which seems to be a veritable bugbear of the Gestalt school \et his ideas 
in many ways appear to be singularly Aristotelian, which should hardl>, 
perhaps be a matter for astomshment They are developments of the theory 
of Gestaltquahtatea sponsored by von Ehrenfels Meinong and Brentano 
Brentano's views were denved from h« scholastic training and were greatly 
influenced b> the teaching of Aquinas Aquinas largely copied them from the 
w orks of Aristotle himself This is by no means an adv erse criticism of Kohler s 
teachmg It is a decided encomium of it 

F Aveuno 


HtsttiryofMtdianalPMosophy Vol II Tit Thirteenth Century ByMAUKlCS 
DE WuLF Third English Editioo based on the Sixth French Edition 
Translated by E C Messenger PhD (London Longmans, Green & Co 
I9 j 8 Pp XU + 379 Price 17s 6d ) 

Here is a summary brought up to date of the chief discovenes m this field 
But the book is more than a reference book and the sub;ect matter more than 
a matter of mild interest for the drudiis The enormous increase, still proceed 
mg in our knowledge of mediaeval philosophy. 1$ bound up with a more wide 
spread acceptance of its general principles Even m this country where 
scholasticism is comparatively httle studied scholastic philosophers gratefully 
observe an attitude of sympathetic interest and an acknowledgement that the 
issues raised are living 

The body of the book consists of twenty two sections on mdividuals and 
groups of masters each foUowed by a bibliography which consists generally 
of about a page of close pnnt sometimes of two or more It holds the field as 
indispensable for the student and is an impressive monument to the labours 
of M de Viulf and his fellow scholars They would readily allow the remark 
that m a field of knowledge which is increasmg every year judgments upon 
mdividuals who have but recently or m small measure emerged from obhvion 
may need to be revised or reversed indeed a comparison with the previous 
editions prov es this to be the case These sections do not make easy readmg 
This was inevitable if the views of so many thinkers were to be expressed m 
anything like a moderate compass Tbereisthefurther drawback to a thorough 
reading that the same problems persistently recur and are treated m many 
cases malmost identical fashion on theotber hand sections read m isolation 
will sometimes prove uiuntellifible This is said not to complam of an arrange 
ment imposed by the purpose of the book but to guard against a misconcep- 
tion of Its contents The histoncal method precludes it from being an exposition 
of the phthsophia perenms which can be properly assimilated by those un 
famihar with the subject At the same tone it does very much more than 
mdicate the Imes of further study Those who hav e persev ered with the central 
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sections will ha\e gained a most valuable bght upon the general tendencies 
of scholastic thought and w ill thus derive great profit from a summing up of 
some fifty pages which ends the bocfic And tile introductory chapter of thirty 
pages (also with bibliographies) on the general historical setting should win 
the admiration of a large class of readers 

The method here employed causes an irritation to Thomists, that is those 
who consider the rnam Thomist positions proof against attack Even if we 
allmv the very doubtful rule that a historian most suspend his judgment and 
confine himself to facts (a rule which M de Wulf himself does not always 
follow) It seems an excess of impartiahty to refuse distmctue emphasis to 
theories wrhich have imposed themselves upon successive centuries hi de 
Wulf does indeed admit that Thoroism had in the thirteenth century a pnvi 
leged position and for this he assigns a number of accidental reasons (p 330) 
If this success requires explanation it is permissible even for a histonaa to 
suggest that the power of objective truth may have had some part to play 
The intending purchaser may be disquieted by nearly four pages solid with 
corrigenda to Volume I, they are all mmor slips and largely obvious In this 
volume the nuisance has tolerably abated and a good standard of translation 
IS only occasionally marred Mgr Pebers highly technical pages on recently 
discovered thirteenth century translations have been onutted There is a most 
useful (but not exhaustive) index 

lH-TVO Trethowan 


The Philosophy of Law of fames IVilson Associate Justice of the Untied SUtlet 
Supreme Court 178^1798 By William F ObsriNO. SJ, PhD 
(Issued by The Amencao Catholic Philosophical Association Fp. 276 ] 

This study in comparative jurisprudence inaugurates a senes of philosophical 
studies which are to be published by the Amencan Catholic Philosophical 
Association and is for thu reason alone entitled to receive a welcome A 
perusal of (he work shows also that it is entitled to a welcome on its merits 
The purpose of the author is said to be to make ' an bumble contnbution to 
a sound and Amencan philosophy of law And he chooses to pursue the 
philosophy of law of James Wilson who before be became Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court was one Of the six men who signed not only the 
American Declaration of Independence, but also the Constitution of the 
United States 

The work of Di Obenng is a bold andinitsway successful attempt to show 
that the philosophy of James Wilson was in fact "the philosophia pirenms 
which gave us our Common Law and presided over its early development 
and flowered m the Government of the people for the people and by the 
people In proving his thesis the author makes no attempt to trace the 
literary ilependencc of justice Wilson on the masters of the Phtlosophia 
perenms such as Aquinas or (in his day) Suarez He seeks simply to establish 
by an accurate confrontation of texts the substantial identity of the legal 
philosophies of W ilson and Aqoinas In truth and m fact it does not appear 
that W ilson was himsilf a direct student of Aquinas The identity in philosophy 
which 1$ claimed would seem to result partly from the study of Bracton and 
Fortescue and of the Common Law and p^ty from the study of Hooker’s 
ecclesiastical Polity and the writings of Grotius It is to be observed however, 
that Bracton was a contemporary of Aqoinas and can scarcely have had any 
opixirtunity of stud) ing his teaching and there was a gap of some three and a 
half centuries between Bracton and Hooker And these were precisely the 
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centuries in which the Cotnmoa Law dev^oped It is true that Fortescue la 
his day had a vivacious knovi ledge ol the writings of Aquinas and so had a 
greater common lawyer. Sir Thomas More It would have been interesting 
if Dr Obering had been able to examine the means by which in the penod 
between the thirteenth and the sixteenth centimes, the principles of Aqumas’ 
philosophy had invaded the Common Law, but no attempt is made to trace 
the infiltration and indeed there is no reference m the bibliography (and only 
one indirect reference in the footnotes) to the smtings of Pollock and Maitland 
and of Professor Hofdsworth on the History of the Enghsh Law In these 
wntmgs there are many references to the u^uence of the Canonists and the 
moral theologians of the Middle Ages on the development of Enghsh Law 
but with the smgleexcephonol Professor Le Bras of the Sorbonne there does 
not seem to be any writer with a sufficiently extensive knowledge of the texts 
of the Canomsts and theologians to give ns what would be a most valuable 
study m Enghsh Law and English L^al History 
The identity of principle which Dr Obenng seeks to trace between the 
philosophy of James tVilson and the fiAi/osopita perennts fails at one point 
which is duly noted, namely in Ibe treatment of Criminal I-aw and justice 
which we are told Justice Wilson bases on a false prmciple analogous to 
that of Locke which leads him into serious error regarding the ongin of the 
power to repress crime and the end and purpose of such repression 
The whole work is within the limits we have sought to mdicate one of 
very real interest and wilt surely fulfil the practical purpose of the author 
The chapters on the moral basis of law. on natural law and natural rights are 
of Iimg interest and value in acommumty which has sever wholly forgotten 
these principles and in a world m which they are being challenged with 
Molence and e%en with brutality The chapter on the law of nations is m its 
way admirable and contains citations from Suaret and Taparelh d Asegho 
which are now classical The book is well produced and dearly written though 
there are a few manifest errors in proof reading 

Richard O Sullivan 


Crocked PersonaUUes in Childhood and After An Inlrodiietiim to Psycho- 
therapy By Raymond B Cattell BI A , B Sc Ph D (Lend ) 
(London bisbet & Co Ltd Cambndge At the University Press 
1938 Pp XI + J15 Pnceys 6d ) 

This book is one of a senes m The Contemporary Library of Psychology, 
edited by Dr F Avelmg the object ol which is to give a comprebensise and 
accurate perspective of contemporary Psychology Dr Cattell a purpose has 
been to give a popular and yet scientifically accurate picture ol present-day 
methods of treatmg nervous and difficult children In this he has admirably 
succeeded but he has done much more for he has produced an extremely 
fair tnmded and objective survey of current trends and schools in therapeutic 
and analytical psychology which will be of value to the well mformed general 
reader and should have a stcadymg effect on all keen people who are throwing 
their hearts and endeavours mto social work according to the teachin"s of 
one or another of the current schoeds of psychotherapy and are in dangw of 
losing perspective It is unusual to find such a harmonious blending of the 
outlooks of the biologist the scientific psyxhologist the therapist and the 
phUosopher as Dr Cattell has given ns One is grateful to him for his un 
biased exposition of the Freudian, Jungian, and Adlenan schools and his 
well weighed criticism and correlaticm of them, and still more for his pre 
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sentation of the experimental scientific approach charactenstic of Shaad, 
McPougaU, Watson, Spearman, and of the author himself, and his demon 
stiatioa of the contnbutions it has to offer to the solving of personality 
problems 

The book is clearly and mterestwgly written, and is readable by any edu- 
cated layman, it raises no false hopes and is guiltless of any attempt to 'write 
down to popular taste It is well lUustrated with abndged case notes, and 
there is a useful and comprehensive bibliography I cannot imagine a better 
guide to current mental hygiene lor parents, teachers, social and rehgious 
workers, and doctors Ethical, philosophical, and rehgious values are fully 
taken into account, and the book is rendered more complete by a study of 
genius and a discussion on standards of normally and on the value to society 
of the eccentric and unadjustable personahty Especially useful to the lay- 
man IS the reasoned discussion on the Rote of Heredity (chapter 9) Carrelalion 
of evidence gamed from many sources, both mtnitional and observational, is 
the distinctive contribution of the scientific psychologist and we are left 
WTth a feeling of stability and ol confidence in the progress of psychology 
which more purely subjective and intuitne essays do not give us 

B D Hendy 


Tkt Absolute ColUelne A Phlosophtcal Attempt to Oitreeme Our Droktti 
State By Erich Gutkino (London The C W Daniel Company Ltd 
Pp X19 PnceCs) 

Because the problem of this book is important and genume while its 
treatment must necessarily seem strange to an English reader 1 think just 
a few words may be useful The book will certainly be hampered m its effect 
through the fact that the autbor does not reabze that the problems in the 
sphere of English civilisation are not identical with those m the German 
sphere So strange as it most appear in the English tongue it would not be 
at all unusual m German 

It IS based on certain presuppositions which it does sot mention After 
the war under the influence of the breakdown ol German civiluation a move- 
ment arose which was a secession from philosophy and a return to theology 
It was a feelmg of disappomtment with philosophj'. a feeling that the most 
fundamental problems of human fife could not be solved by philosophy and 
that a return to theology was therefore necessary This feelmg was one of the 
reasons for the extraordinary influence of Kierkegaard and the rise of the 
so-called Extstemphtlosopkie although Heidegger and Jaspers both rejected 
the theological implications of Kierkegaard s thought The same feelmg led 
frcim liberal protestant theology to Barths dialectic theology, and in the 
Jewish sphere from a liberal attitude to a more orthodox point of view 
Presupposed is the work of a remarkable man Fran* Rosonsweig, who through 
jeais of terrible illness which deprived his body of practically every kind ol 
movement defied death for he preached in his The Star of Redemption the 
return to God and to Theology and he taught the irreducibiUty of God, >ran, 
and the tt orld the thesis which forms the starting point of this book 
Presuppiosed also are the ideas of Martm Buber, who emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the I Thon relation for human ble and bases on it his theology and 
philosophy Thirdly there is presupposed the former Bcrlm circle of Goldbcrg- 
Unger who connected God with the biological reality of human community 
and understood the ntual to be the condition ol God s presence in it 

Seen against this background the book loses its strangeness and a certam 
proportion of its onginahty, but not at all its personal character Its central 
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thesis IS that man nhose crisis is based on the fact that he has lost God as a 
source of his being must return back to God but that he can find him only 
in this world as Thou Reality exists m our meeting with God This is the 
well known Btgfgnung$theorie expcnmded m Germany by Gogarten Tillich 
Buber etc but the author gives it the mteresting vanation ' 5Ian opens all 
things but IS himself opened by Cod ‘ This openmg up of our being is the 
fundamental thing ' 

Instead of drawmg the conclusion that given this breach between man and 
God the only way out would be a fundamental change of man namel> his 
rebirth the author sees the way out m the rehabilitatton of ntual as the basis 
of the people or the absolute collective About this as the Latterday 
wonder some prophetic words are uttered 

It IS \ery difiicult to find a basis for criticism of books which are not 
founded on proof and demonstration but are the utterances of prophetic 
rapture It would be false to condemn them absolutely deep insight mto real 
facts may hide in mystical expressions I think it is fair to say the problem of 
this book 15 important though not nex» but the solution is not satisfactory 
because ntual and absolute ccdlective are substitutes and no real way out 
\et the book deserves attention as expression of a type of thinking charac 
teristic for our penod of transition and unknown in England And though 
it IS impossible to replace philosophy by theology it remains true that certain 
problems of our time may better be expressed in theological language and 
that we have to choose the best possible form of expression according to the 
merits of the ease 

F H 


An Eisay on Critical Appreciation By R W Church (London George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd Pp 299 Price los fid ) 

It would be a safe bet that nobody could conjecture the nature of this 
book from its title from its chapter headings or least of all from the list 
of illustrations (drawings by Mi^elangelo Pollaiuolo MaiUol Picasso and 
Titian 8 Bacchta and Ariadne) It is in (act a logical essay in defence of Kominal 
ism supported almost entuely by arguments drawn from aesthetic universals 
and cunouslyintersperscdwithdiscussionsof pictorial technique The relevance 
of these last consists only m the contention that a kind of aesthetic cnticism 
is still possible though there is no quality common to the objects or experiences 
which are called beautiful 

The abstract term 'beauty is not the name of a common nature 
heautv is a word that derives its connotation from its context in every case 
of Its use in discourse It would follow that if a man says he has seen some 
thing beautiful or that beauty is truth we are lu the same sort of case as if 
a man says that be gave ^fa^y a ball on her birthday According to Mary s 

age and so on be may be talkmg about an udtarubber sphere or an expensive 

<ocial function Consequently it is very hard to say what the subject of the 
book IS supposed to be Nothing is said about the critical appreciation of 
cars or tobaccos only about that of aesthetic situations But "Likewise, 
the phrase 'aesthetic situatmn u a teem. v«balw,luch‘i«\sts\t&c‘Mix*ta‘Lion 
from Its context m every case of its use m discourse ’ \et 'its context will 
consist of a description of a situation that is more or less deeply satisfying 
in Itself and a felt situation that is satisfactory la and for itself is a beauty 
m fact Then have not beauties in fact a common nature’ How can we 
tell what the context will be ’ 
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It seems quite possible to agree ■with the author’s conviction that when 
we ascribe "beauty to diverse things, they may in truth have no common 
quality without agreeing that we did not think they had one or that our 
experiences in contemplating them have none His attempts to show how, 
on his nominalist views rational discomse is stdl possible are obscure, and 
as far as I understand them, unconvmcmg 

E F Carritt 


On Understanding Physics By W H Watson (Cambridge Umversity Press 
1938 Pp XU + 146 Price 7s 6d net) 

This book IS an attempt to mtcrest pbysKists and scientists in genera! 
in the recent developments in philosophy known as logical positivism, and 
in particular the work of Wittgenstem 
The author first stresses the necessity for disciphne in philosophy, and 
concludes that its primary concern is with the logic of ordinary language 
In a chapter on Jlethods of Representation." Professor Watson pomts out 
the danger of using spatial representations of time resulting m the error 
of arguing about ' time s arrow, and thus neglecting the difference between 
linguistic possibility and physical (or logical) possibility (Needless to say, 
this IS the confusion underlying J W Dunne's "Senahsm ’’) Similarly the 
absurdity of calling an electron a "wave" is also dealt with and there are 
some salutary remarks on the grownng arrogance of mathematicians It is 
difficult, however, to accept the view that the Umformity of Nature is not 
a hypothesis about the world but a statement concerning our method of 
representation Here the logical positivists would appear to be pressing their 
views too far and betraying the fact that they are not active scientific 
researchers themselves 

There arc three important chapters on the Nature of Mechanism, the 
Logic of Substance and Motioo, and Some Asiiects of the Symbolism of 
Mechanics and Electricity but they are difficult reading The importance 
of scientists understanding the symbolic processes which they are continually 
employing cannot be too strongly urged but one is left with the impression 
that this book Could have been much more clearly wnttea To give one 
instance the author quotes an article from the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in which the word ’ fact occurs, as he points out. with many meanings 
Nevertheless, he does not define (he word himself, and confusion arises in 
connection with facts and propositions — the latter being said to bo "pictures 
of reality 

O Burmston Brown 


Saint Augustine and French Classical Thought By Nicel Abercrombie 
(Oxford Clarendon Press Humphrey Milford 1538 Pp 123 Price 
8s 6d) 

iisvsvV a AvbisiAKt/9S a ow fihr pvruuyvW cd 

Augustinian Ethics and three essays on Montaigne Descartes and Pascal. 
tor Professor Abercrombie uses the expression ‘French Classical Thought" 
of his title to cover the thought of these three thinkers The essays are put 
forward modestly as tentative and fragmentary chapters in the history of 
French thought in order to lead towards a more precise and intimate appre 
ciationof three great men There can belittle doubt that Professor Abercrombie 
achieves this purpose lie also shows that the Augustinian influence was a 
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vital factor in the formation of the intellectual and literary, as well as in the 
theological thought of seventeenth-century France To the reader who is 
familiar with the work of Gilson. Bojer, and Romeyer, the essays on Pascal 
and Descartes may not seem to cont^ much new or surprising information 
but the essay on Montaigne brought new light to the reviewer It is true that 
Montaigne seems only to have read — and borrowed e'ctensively from — the 
de etvttale Det and to have ignored the other works of St Augustine, but the 
effect of this reading on the Essais was considerable 
When dealing with Descartes Professor Abercrombie follows the line of 
prudence and suggests quite nghtly that the obvious analogies between the 
doctrines of the De Trinitale and the Medilalunts are due more to the reaction 
of Descartes against the current Aristotelian metaphysics than to a direct 
reading of Augustine by Descartes I think that the author makes out a good 
case agamst GiJson s view 1 am surprised that Professor Abercrombie admits 
(p 13) that Gilsons essay on La Doctrine carUstenne de la Uberti presents 
as clear an account as possible of the confused and often contradictory senes 
of events involved in the story of Descartes position It seems to me that 
the article of Laporte La Liberte selon Descartes in the Etudes sur 
Descartes published hy the Revue de Mitaphysique et Morale has senously 
weakened the cnbcisms and even the esposition of Gilson Nor would I agree 
with the statement on p 57 that the metaphysical part of the system of 
Descartes was not for Descartes the most important But it would involve 
too long a discussion to justify my disagreement 
This IS a useful book and also a pleasant book One might add that it con 
tains a number of provocative statements and I should like to quote one of 
these with which 1 fully agree It 1$ from the Introduction Augustine s 

work and tpint moulded the minds and expressions of countless Western 
Cbnstiaos and in more recent times that influence has never vanished despite 
the loose opinion widely held that Catholic philosophy and Tbomism are 
convertible terms That loose opinion 1$ widely Coo widely held 

L J Beck 


The Philosophy of John Dewey A Critical Study By Tolke Leander (Gate- 
borg dander Boktryckeri Aktiebolag 1939 Pp 155) 

Mr. Leander says that be wxote this book in Swedish and then translated 
It himself for pubhcation into English He is to be congratulated upon his 
mastery of English for bis book despite some Americanisms and/or the 
word scourwoman is often idiomatic and eloquent as well as (nearly 
always] correct Such prohciency cannot be adequate!) explained by a year's 
residence in Amenca as the bolder of a scholarship Indeed, the book docs 
not read like a translation at all or like the work of a man who thinks in one 
language and writes in another 

The hist four chapters are mainly expository and deal with Dewey s opinions 
about Logic Thought, and Language The exposition appears to me to be 
careful and scholarly It is adequately documented and (as I think) evinces 
a prolonged and discriminatllig acquaintance with all Dewey s im 
portant books 

The remaining four chapters arc said to be attended ‘ with cntical dis- 
cussion and are m fact more critical than expository In Chapter V, it is 
maintained that Dewey s account of thought and action omits what it ought 
to require viz the admission of noetic synthesis as a guide to our action and 
not merely as an attribute of out behaving bodies In Chapter VI, this noetic 
guide IS said to be moral and to be compact quintessentially of a categorical 
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obligatonnws that Deweys homanitanan sympathetic social behaMounsm 
lucres or despises to its o^vn hurt In Chapter VII it is held (on the basis of 
SMttered passages m Dewey) that Dewey malgrS lui hankers after a funny 
sort of infinitude and would be a better philosopher had he been prepared to 
ipous dimension in his too mundane humanitanamsm In the 
enrt I ** contended that Dewey's newBaconiamsm or technological 

ti ’version of the doctrine that "knowledge is power" is not mcom 
^tiblc with a moralistic energetics, and that the imddle pragmatism of 
/R has much to leam from the earlier pragmatism of WiUiam James 
(Koth ^y have misconstrued "theclassical tradition in philosophy t h. nkmg 

escapism, that is. taking it to be something that it 
■tit "ever need have been, but James’s ethical and religious 

inte^retation of the larger energy of the universe, our author says was all 
to the advantage of his philosophy ) 

F r part reflect something of the influence that Dr 

wnst Cassirer has recently brought to Gothenburg Mr Leander conveys 
them with spirit and digmty 

I ^uht if Jus book can be regarded as an integrated whole The difference 
m atoosphere bertveen the first four chapters and the rest of the book is 
I think On tbeotberhand. the author's reaction to (pre 
hi. ha« . 'j Prtgmatism is interesting in its kind and continues other studies 
(in the /fwenea More and upon the interpretation of history 

John Latan 

Tha Pt^ology of Art By R M Oodcm (New York- Scribner’s Sons 1938 
pp xviu + 291 Price I2 50 ) 

fathom why a book that mentions psychology in 
thirteen should be called a psychology of art Houever. 

,n expectations have not been aroused by the title will find 

iiMne later chapters an interesting study of the formal structure of the arts 
strange as it may be for a contemporary aesthctician to hark back to Leibnu 
tn ^“"^prten for his psychological principles, Mr Ogden does not hesitate 
*‘S^f*®nth century predecessors the notions of 'confused 
ana distinct perception, and simply gives them new ’names borrowed from 
behavionnsm. thus "felt" behaviour is aesthetic, while 

*nf*hectual He then proceeds to draw a somewhat 

f betiveen the aesthetic in this etymological sense and the special 

felt experience of art and beauty 

certainly a poor start But perseverance is rewarded in the second 
vitiJli ^ ^ ^pausible classification of the arts as auditory rh>thmical and 
visual, accords as they depend mainly on hearing or s^ht; and in the 
of chapters there is a workmanlike analysis of the formal structure 

f P*“tic arts It IS a pity that so competent 

coSfnff \ patterns in the fine arts should have 

consistently ignored their content 
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(neJlKmilaiCo Pp ,u+..6 
the chief e* Lecture, Professor Dewey summarires aiul clarifies 

rcen a '■""“’‘oual thought Start, og with the statement that 

men tend to formnl.te their belmls u, torus ot estreme opposites CM,,- 
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Ors," he show's that a true theory of education should not emphasize the 
antithesis between the traditional and the progressive Each taken separately, 
falls short since real education consists (to use Professor Dewey's famous 
definition) m the reconstruction or reorganuation of experience But the 
meaning of experience u insufficiently understood, especially by those "pro- 
gressives” whose principle is no tnore than a n^ative reaction to traditional 
practice Hence the lecture is largely concemed with working out a philosophy 
of experience The two mam entena of experience are contmuity and inter- 
action Contmuity signifies not mere growth but such growth as will 'create 
conditions for further growth' , interaction entails, of course, the "objective 
and internal conditions ‘ of the learner Dr Dewey shows how 'progressives ” 
no less than ‘ traditionalists have fallen short of the ideal He has written a 
wise and very salutary little book 

F A Cavxmagh 


The Psychology oj 5 oriaf Moiements A Psycho Analytic View of Society By 
pRYKS HosKivs. RI A Ph D (London George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
1938 Pp *84 Pnee JOS 6d) 

The author may be thought to have attempted the impossible both in 
writing a book to such a title and in expecting a public for it The presentation 
of psycho analytical findings to the general public will always meet with 
resistance as many since Freud have discovered and a writer on this subject 
IS more than usually uncertain of fair treatment even from his reviewers 
Psyeho-anal}-sis itself is a discipline which most people will avoid unless they 
are driven to it by su&enng Tbe reading of a ps) cbo analytical book is still 
more dufieutt an enterprise because it must be of necessity fragmentary and 
lacks the personal appeal of a course of psycho analysis 

Furthermore the subject is so vast both 10 its psycho analytical and in its 
social content that an author 1$ compelled <0 limit himself in his scope by 
some rather difficult selection Dr Pryns Hopkins has been careful to define 
the limits within which he is working whether in the ps^xhologtcal or the 
ethical field Psychologically he 1$ faithful to the findings and expresses himself 
in the concepts of the Freudian school of psycho-analysis ethically he accepts 
as his yard stick the hedonistic theory of Jeremy Bentham Having with 
Bentham's aid, answered tbe question Towhat goal is man marching’ and 
having outlined the development and outlook of modern scientific ps>thology 
in general and the Freudian theory of psychology in particular he devotes 
the remainder of the book to an analysis of six of the pnme forms of happiness 
desired by mankind — the enjoyment of knowledge of sensibility, of inner 
peace of conjugal love of matenal means and of freedom from violence — 
and shows in reference to each bow psychological motives are at work in 
f fi rmin g our prejudices dispositions, and cbaiacter traits 

He IS careful to defend the psycho analysts agamst the charge of being on 
the side of instinct rather than of reason — of being, in Freudian language, m 
league with the Id and he justifies his focusing of attention on libidical 
components by asserting that ego impulses and reason are obvious both m 
themselves and in their eflect, while repressed libidinal impulses are extremely 
obscure With this conclusion not even all Freudians would agree in recent 
times analytical progress has been more concemed with understanding the 
ego and its mechanisms of defence and it has been realized that ego-resistances 
and the mechanisms of repression are a still more fruitful field of study fhan 
id-components From this point of view much of the hook is unhelpful except 
where the author abandons bis thesis for a moment and permits himself 
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ordinary human comment as in his preface where he is content to speak of 
graciousness good taste, good manners whole hearted submission to dis- 
cipline and the acceptance of soffeni^ These human virtues, "unscientific’’ 
though they be have an intimate connection «ith ego de\elopment. and the 
complete analysis of ego resistances and repressions must concern itself with 
questions of value as well as with qaesbons of fact It is sometimes overlooked 
that the “scientific approach" is in itself an excellent ego-defence against 
moral ethical and religious challenges, and it is this fact that makes one 
cautious of accepting such a ’‘scientific" treatment of social problems as Dr 
Pryns Hopkins presents Mankind needs no inducement to accept an exo 
genous rather than an endogenous explanabon of its difficulbes, and there b 
danger in these da>s lest we should explain too much and master too little— 
lest we should know all and be nothing In this sense the book may be said 
to discuss many issues without being aery significant 

Dr E Graham Howe in a paper on The Causal Fallacy’’ (The Lancit 
March 24. 1934) did much to demonstrate the Imutabons of the "scientific 
or objective approach to specifically human problems And Professor Jun? 
has also warned us that the conduct of human life and relations cannot be 
managed exclusively by reference back to the p8}-cbolog3 of childhood 
immensely important though this is Man will certainly achieve greater 
rabonality in his aflairs by insight into and mastery over his emotioMi 
fixations but I think Dr Pryns Hopkins exaggerates the scope of psjeho 
analysis and undervalues the contnbubons to human well being that can 
come from already Imow-n cultural sources drama art, fnendship, educahon 
and religion 

Nevertheless the analysis of mao s beliefs and of some of the compon^ 
impulses that go to make up (or perhaps more accurately, become aggregated 

around) his religion (Chap xii Man and His Knowledge) is a caustic correeti« 

to the tendency to accept uncntically what is proffered under the label 
‘religious ’ The chapters on the Science of Psychologj and the analjsis of 
the Hoots of Social Ethics and of the Needs of Mankind are clearlj wnttea 


and instructive The author is most controversial and perhaps least objcctn e 
m the chapters on Sensory Eojoj-ment which are in the mam an analj'sis 
of tobacco smoking and of addiction to tobacco ^\^lIle the present state cf 
society demands that we should senousi) examine our tendencies to addiction 
whether to alcohol tobacco food ordrugs andourinsensibilitytothenonn** 
enjoyment of what he calls sensory naturalism. ’ one feels that the in\ oVing 
of Freudian mechanisms is an insuHicient answer to the problem Evils so 
vast and powerful are more likely to be met by a determined restatement o 
values than by an individual explorabon of mcchani'ms Assuming with the 
author the importance of unconscious motives one is aware how indiflerent 
the unconscious mind is to rabonal considerations and how even at its most 
childish and unconscious levels it sbll recognizes the hierarchy of values It 
IS true that he says on page 265 "Psycho-analysis m itself is no cure for man s 
totality of troubles I have asserted only that until it is used man cannot 
begin to work out his salvation He also warns us that ' the mature self » 
evolved only at the price of pain in each one of us. and that ’ the integration 
of the self is a task attended by not only the greatest labour but the most 
lively dangere But he leaves us still wondenng what the effective agent m 
salvation w-iUbe when mans secret mobvesare uncovered and what motiva- 
tion it is which gives man the courage to face the dancers and sacrifices 
involved Psjcho anal>-sis can be in itself as he claims an education of an 
unusually fundamental sort but it is not the only education in fundamentals 
which the world has >et produced and I cannot help feeling that the 
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contribution which analj-sts has to make to tbe furtherance of social welfare 
wnll best be mediated to mankind through existing educational channels by 
selected individuals who have had experience of anal} sis rather than by 
making analysis universally available m State aided clinics as he suggests 
The book is written in popular style and loses a good deal in clanty both 
by this and by a certain carelessness of phrasing in places There are too 
many misprints including one on the back of the dust-cover 
While It IS informative on the subject of psycho analysis and clears up 
many popular misunderstandings of it and while it is stimulating to thought 
both on individual and on social issues it does cot fulfil the promise of its 
title and tends on the whole to confuse rather than to illuminate A more 
fundamenlal understanding of the nature of sadism and of the desire for 
power over other people is needed by psycho-analysts and by sociologists 
before they can be in a position to contnbate much to social science 

B D Hendy 


Oil the Conlenttd Ltje By Edcaii A Si'-CER, Jr (Kew \ork, N Y Henry 
Holt & Company 1937 *71 pp ) 

In this book Professor Singer presents his philosophy of "the practical life” 
and analyses some of tbe central concepts of morals art and religion This 
analysis is a further development of tbe principles expounded in his earlier 
books and gives a completer account of his thought 
The best way of understanding tbe basic ideas of tbe practical life ’ is 
through clanfying the theoretical pnnaples involved in conduct Given life 
with Its activities biological, political moral aesthetic what method of 
approach would make these inteUigible’ On tbe whole there are two types 
of intelligibility — the ateleological or more specifically the mechanical and 
the teleological Por example is the meaning of beauty like that of some 
geometrical concept to be sought among those which for their lack of refer 
ence to purpose are genemlly called ateleological definitions’ Or will beauty 
along with life s implements and gestures owe tbe unity of its manifold forms 
to their common teleology’ ■ For with beauty as well as with every activity 
of life there would seem to be no way of defining save one of these two ”> 
Professor Singer s answer to thisquesbon was already formulated in an earlier 
work ■ All the categones of life and mind are to my understanding of them 
teleological 1 The class living being as well as the class mental being, ' has 
nothing but a certain purpose common to its members and only this purpose 
can be ofiered as tbe definition of life • But though biological and psycho 
logical concepts are teleological they are not anb mechanical Here Professor 
Singer parts with the vitalistsdesjutehisemphasis on purpose 'Life however 
rich in purpose hvesin andbymeansofunbroken world old mechanism 5 
From the mechanical to the teleological interpretation there is indeed a leap 
but It IS a leap from attitude to atbtode of tbe contemplative mind it is no 
leap in nature s exact and reliable order of life "* And teleology for Professor 
Singer is pnmanly the Aristotelian notion of the function of a type the 
purpose of an event is the result which that type of event is calculated 
to accomplish 7 

Professor Singers belief id the teleological explanation of life and mind 


• On Iht Cemirnttd * 

I Lofic and the Relation <4 Life to Mechannm 
foTAieol horuty, lol luv, No 2 192s. p loi 


• Ibid., p 6 
r. ^ • P Co 

P^tedin%t 0/ the Amman PKUo- 

J Mind 02 Beh2i-Ufur, p CS 
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Singer's persistent claim that contentment lies "in the hope of hanng" lays 
too much stress on one aspect ot time 
And one might ask still further whether Professor Singer’s ideal of progress 
IS possible The conditions for tins possibility are summed np by him in 
his definition of progress "The measure of matt s co-operalion mlh man m the 
conquest of nature measures progress Two beliefs are involved in this 
definition first, that nature is conquerable, second, that co-operation of man 
with man is attainable The first of these beliefs is a complex notion Its 
crucial ideas are erpressed ta J^ttfessor Stager's tbeorj’ a! scieace as ' tie 
understanding of nature as perfect mechanism ' Unfortunately Professor 
Singer does not tell us w hy this idea shonld be entertained e hope he will 
analyse this idea more la detail in his fortbcoming volume on The Expert 
mentalist The second behef, namely, the possibihty that co-operabon of 
man with man is attainable is of the utmost importance for oar aviluation 
Professor Singer despite the contemporary bitterness and despair makes a 
convincing case for it The co-operabon he advocates is not the senfaroental 
and unreaiisbc one of self sacrifice but one where ''withoat self sacrifice 
egoism and altruism are one ’» Yet there are some difficulbes In certain realms 
this type of cooperation is possible but whether it is possible in all realms 
IS doubtful But there is nothing that needs tnore unaginabve and sustained 
effort and more intelligent expenmentabon, than co-operabon of man with 
man One should not be dogtnabc about the ht&its of this ideal, vts possibiliUes 
may be indefinitely increased throngb labonal wiUs, throngh aevr lasbtu 
tions and through socialized goods \te shoatd be grateful to Professor 
Singer for having stated the problem in the way be has 

Professor Singer s treatise is an impressive philosophic refiecbon on life 
I have referred only to some of his major ideas and omitted the wealth of 
their detail and emphasized pnmanly certaia difficnloes To get the full 
force of the arguments and the full beauty of his presentabon, one should 
go to the book itself 

y H Kwsomav 


hat uas the Original Gospel tn' BuJJhism' fhy Mrs RhysDavids. D Jjit , 
M A (London The Epworth Press I9j3 Pp 143 3s fid ) 

Dr Rhys Davids has been figbbng a slowly wummg battle for some j ears 
past agamst the orthodox mterpretabon of the teachmgs of Gotama 
Buddha Most of what she has written has been for the expert Here she seeks 
to explain to the general reader who is mterested m the subject, and at the 
same bme to carry her research another step forward It is not easy to say in 
short space what are the essential cootenboos of a book that so radically 
challenges current doctrines hot here at least, are a few cardinal pomts 
Dr Rhys Dands denies cat^oncally that the conaLonly accepted idea that 
man is a quincunx the five ithan«thas and no more, is part of the onnnal 
teaching This misses the ego the essential man, m which Gotama believed 
Indeed Dr Rhj-s Davids challenges the numbered doctrines, so beloved of 
modern Southern Buddhists as later accrebons to the first gospel She does 
not deny the possibility that the Buddhas teaching grew even m his own 
lifetime but msists that its growth so far vras rather to a more to a less, 
and orthodox Buddhism has since then shrunk, not increased, the implications 
of its founder s words The disciples of after years lost the "man m man " 
They saw a static perfecbon, where their master saw a becoming perfect They 

■ On l\4 ConIntiJ Lift, p i _ p ,, 
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disparaged man and the world as insignificant and evil In all these things and 
more they erred But it is only one fully at home in Pali who determine the 

reasons for holding this Even Dr Davids admits that in some cases sheer 
familiarity made her accept for a long while inadeqnate or misleading transla- 
tions of certain terms which obscured their ongmally dynamic significance 
But an) one w ho is familiar with the whole trend of thought in Brahmanism 
will appreciate the fact that it was wholly unlikely that Gotama, alone amongst 
all reformers should break so radically with the universe of thought in which 
be was reared as to proclaim and still more marvellons, to succeed in pro- 
claiming. a faith so alien to it Original Baddhisn was a gospel preached in 
the world to ordinary people The traditions state that the first to believe were 
certain laymen Modem Buddhism is a s>-stem that has been wrought m the 
monastenes amidst all the abnormal features that accompany such a kind of 
existence The man ' as Gotama saw him became lost m the monk 
This book presents a challenge which the student of Eastern religions has 
no excuse for evadmg Here in brief and clear form, he can obtain a summary 
of the contentions which have been more fully expounded by the authoress m 
her larger works If it is true that the early teaching has been misrepresented. 
It is only in line with what has happened to the teaching of Jesus of Zara- 
thushtra, and many another leader of men Indeed the wonder would be, 
especially in such a s}'stem as Buddhism if the onginat setting had remained 
There 13 therefore an antecedent probabilit)’ in favour of Mrs IUi)‘s Davids 
contention of corruption which must be held to be strong The remaining 
question of the correctness of her reconstruction of that teaching u one upon 
which the last word is with the Pab expert Yet there is a reasonableness in 
what she says which impresses much She has no extreme thesis to maintain 
Her reconstruction gives what seems to the student of Eastern religions the 
type of teaching be would have expected from such a man at such a penod 
One may welcome then this accessible and intelligible statement of the case 
in the hope that it may serve to convince those interested in the study of 
religions that Buddhism as originally conceived, was not nearly so much of 
a mutation in religion as orthodox interpretations male it to be, but that 
Gotama joined with that fellowship of faith that is wider than all creeda in 
proclaiming with his own emphasis, the truth for which all religions stand 
E S Watsrhouse 


The -Truth" of the Bible By Stawmv A Cook. Litt D . D D . F B A , Regius 

Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambndge (Cambndge. 

W HeSer & Sons 1938 Pnco 9s net } 

I have found this book, learned, discerning, comprehensive, interesbng and 
important as it is, difficult to read, and more difficult to review There is 
more repetition than seems necessary to stress "some of the more important 
matters of Biblical Criticism and of Comparative Religion'' which "are rot 
so well known as they deserve to be" (p xiv) Sev eral of the chapters consist 
of articles already published, and not sufficiently revised to fit into a con- 
tinuous argument The writer often goes off at a tangent, and although the 
xoattei iBtioduced is cot inelevant, it breaks the continuity Again and 
again he bends back upon his own steps These defects make it impossible 
to give a summary of the argument m an orderly succession, and I must 
content myself with recording the main impressions left on my mind X\ith 
the purpose, content, and spirit of the volume I find myself in cordial agree- 
ment, and. apart from the cnticssm just offered, I can give it sincere com- 
mendation 
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The title might suggest that it is not a book to be reviened in the pages 
of Philosophy, but such a suggestion nould in my judgment be an adverse 
reflection on philosophy itself whicli, if it is to justify its claim that it 
thinks things together, should r^ard nothing as ahen to its interest and 
scrutiny, least of all anything concerned with rehgion, which does profess to 
have access to the ultimate reality, which must be the concern of philosophy 
But this volume can claim the attention even of those who have a less 
comprehensive conception of philosophy as the opening sentences of the 
Preface show "The unusual device of plaang the word 'Truth’ in inverted 
commas is to provoke attention to four ijuestions which have constantly 
been before me What is the Truth wo expect or desire to gam from the 
Bible’ What true things important for us to-day emerge from the modem 
cntical study of the Bible’ What is the process whereby we reach a position 
where we are able to say that so-and so is true’ And finally \Vhat is there 
that just because it is true must be made real and must be manifested m 
life and thought’ (p vii) The author recognises and is concerned about 
the actual situation of the world to-day. and seeks to discover the corre- 
sponding obligation for our thinking and doing Me gives us an ontology 
and an epistemology the content and the process of thinking In dealing 
with the content be avoids two dangers which beset the Christian theologians 
he does not isolate Chnsbaiuty. i e the truth" the Bible contains, from the 
‘truth of other religions, nor * religious from ' non rehgious ' thinking 
(Chap I) Indeed it is this constant endeavour to be comprehensive which 
accounts for the difficulty already mentioned In Biblical Cnticism (Chap II) 
he includes not only cnticism in the narrower sense as a scrutiny of the 
documents but be compares and correlates the contents of the Bible with 
the aid of archaeology and the comparative study of religions He lays an 
emphasis not hitherto general on the Palestuuaa contnbution to the pre* 
Sfosaic stage of Vabvism and the many religious currents converging there 
He lays a proportionately greater stress on the Exile (Chap VlII) in Babylon 
than on the Exodus from Egypt as formative epochs in the rehgious history 
He shows the importance of the prophets as teachers of righteousness 
(Chap III) m ' the reconstruction of Israel (Chap IV) He whole-heartedly 
accepts the theory of Evolution as a guiding pnnciplo in the interpretation 
of the history of Biblical Religion (Chap V) which he traces from the pre- 
hlosaic religion to the Protestant Reformation He does not maintain that 
progress is invanable but even in a reaction he sees the return of an old 
element in a new setting and while insistmg on continuity, he recognizes 
creative epochs in which quanbtative diSereoces become quahtative 
(Chap VI) He has a note on tbe Originality of Chnstiamty, ' but as specially 
an Old Testament scholar be does not seero to me to deal adequately even 
for his purpose with the New Testament To the Exihc Age (Chap VII), 
especially to the Second Isaiah be attaches a significance which has often 
been overlooked He regrets the paucity of our hterary sources for a clear 
apprehension and full appreciation of its importance He nghtly deprecates 
the unfavourable compansoa in Protestant polemics between the pncstly 
and the prophefac contnbution The Pentateuch while preserving and 
modifjmg pre-pTOphetic ntual provided a popular protective husk for the 
kernel of the ethical monotheism of the prophets Chapter \TII gives an 
exposition of Holiness and Rigbteonsness as the content of the prophetic 
message and its continuance in Ouistianity, and Chapter IX presents 
" 'Ethical Monotheism’ m the Light of Comparative Rehgion " I have found 
these two chapters among the best the book oSers "The last three chapters 
(X, XI, XII) cany on and soppkment the previous mne” (p xi) These 
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chapters may be described as apologetic; they seek to correlate "ethica! 
monotheism ’ to the knowledge and thought of to day Ills thinking is 
organic recognizing differences, he jet emjdiasizes continuity, not identity, 
of God, universe, man In rehgion he asserts a direct contact of man with 
God as ultimate leahty, of >vbch rdigious thoaght seeks to give account 
"The vanous religious doctrines, all the world over, present the resoltof 
human thought working upon religious experience, and influenced by the 
social and intellectual environment ” Accordingly "the cardinal fact is the 
intuitive conviction that even the 'revelations’ claimed to be of divine origin 
are to be examined along 'natural (ethical and rabonal) hues, the 'spirits’ 
are to be tested (i John iv i)” (pp 300-301) To some readers the book 
may seem not to give adequate prominence to what is distinctive in Chns 
tianity These are, however, his closing sentences "Of all the symbols the 
Cross stands on a hill apart It is the crowning symbol of all who testify 
and bear witness to their ultimate truth, it speaks also of seeming failure, 
disappomtznent and disillusion, it tells of daily burdens, not known to 
others, but not borne alone, and it is the assurance that it is not men alone 
whose concern is with the history and conditions of men, but that behind 
and above all is the Divine Love" (p 328) 

The volume is furnished with Chronological Notes, an Index of Biblical 
and other Passages, and a full General Index Not only Biblical but also 
philosophical students owe the author their generous gratitude 

A E Garvte 


Knowledge of the Individual Riddell Memonal Lectures by \V G de Burch, 
M A , F B A (London Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford 
1939 Pp 60 Price 2S dd net ) 

In this course of Riddell lectures Professor de Burgh is fighting as in all 
his recent publications on tivo fronts on the one hand against the fashionable 
depreciation of the authority of reason especially in religion; and on the 
other against the error, as be takes it to be of rationalism, to reaction from 
which that depreciation is due, the error of limiting the sphere of reason to 
the exact sciences and to such modes of thinking as employ the methods 
appropriate to these His purpose is as be puts it (p 6), "to vindicate the 
knowledge of the individual (which what we noiradays commonl) call 
■ science ' concerned as that must always be with "uaiversals " and with 
individuals only as instances of umversals, must necessarily fail to achieve), 
as illustrated in history, art, and religion and to vindicate it in the name of 
reason ’ 

In history so Professor de Burgh holds, we have a kind of knowledge 
which is indeed, like that embodied in the natural sciences, stated in pro- 
positional form yet which, unlike this, is essentially a knowledge not of 
universals or of general laws, but of individual persons and their individual 
actions It IS interesting to note that in the section devoted to history 
Professor de Horgh pays a tribute (p s&f to ' Hewraao's great chapters on 
'Informal Influence’ and 'The Illative Sense* in The Grammar of Assent" as 
anticipating an interest more common at the present time than it was 
three quarters of a century ago in the methods of historical as distinguished 
from physical science (Professor de Burgh’s reference to Newman’s work 
might seem by the way, although doubtless unintentionally, to suggest that 
Newman limited the "range of the Illative Sense" to histoncal thinking ) 
With Aesthetic Knowledge — for our author insists that "art is a rational 
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activity, revealing truth ' (p 22) and defends this position at length — he 
deals m his second lecture He calls Plato — perhaps somewhat unexpectedly— 
as a witness on his side on the ground that the unfavourable judgment 
passed upon art in The Republic by ‘the one great philosopher who was also 
a consummate artist ' (p 24) was pronounced on the ground that it claims 
to impart knowledge and that by that claim it must stand or fall Plato 
however, erred, according to Professor de Bnrgh not m holding that truth 
IS to be looked for in art but m assurmng that the truth which it purports 
to reveal is "scientific truth, the truth of general notions laws, and uni- 
formities Professor de Burgh on the other hand refuses to limit truth to 
the truth of propositions (p 32) Art reveals ‘a reality that is both immanent 
and transcendent (p 41J It is sacramental ** and therefore a entique of 
aesthetic knowledge is the fitting prelude to an inquiry into the truth given 
in religion " 

Religion like art though in a diSerent manner, claims to reveal know- 
ledge (p 42) W’herever there IS intellectual apprehension of reahty be it 
the gift of divine grace or the achievement of natural reason there is know 
ledge Religious knowledge IS experiential (p 43} and ‘ personal (p 44) 
and the reality known thereby is individual ' fp 45) 

The concluding pages of this interesting discussion distinguished as it is 
by ongmality of treatment and by unflustakable depth of conviction are 
devoted to the consideration of objections which may be brought against the 
validity of the claim of religion to give knowledge 1 cannot help doubting 
whether a reader while making full allowance for the impossibility of dealing 
adequately with so Urge a topic in so restricted a space may not unnaturally 
complain that certain difficulties which obtrude themselves in the examination 
of this claim are not faced as they deserve to be The problem of the place 
of histoneal evidence in religious faith is not ignored (see p 55) but some 
may feel that it is to some extent evaded That again which is presented by 
the mutually contradictory affinnations of diflerent religions which claim to 
be revelations of the drvine reality is barely touched upon while on p 44 
the opinion (in which I should myself agree with Professor de Curgbj that 
the nature of religious experience is most satisfactorily conceived as a 
communion of persons is perhaps too lightly assumed considenng the wide 
diffusion of a contrary sentiment which can plausibly appeal to outstanding 
facts in the history of religion 

But Professor de Burgh has given us so much of value wit hin the narrow 
compass of these lectures that we are scarcely justified in making a charge 
against him that be has not given us more 

Cleuevt C J Webb 


Studies in the History of Political Philosophy Before and After Rousseau By 
C C Vaughan M A Litt D Edited by A G I.1TTI.E M A , F B A 
(Manchester University Press 1939 Two volumes Pp xxix -f 364 
txvi -I- 336 Price 25s net ) 

This IS a new and cheaper edition of the well known Studies by Professor 
C E \aughan which onginally appeared in 1925 Nothing has been changed 
except the bulk and the price of the volumes The most that a revaewer can 
hope to do therefore u to attempt some appceciatioa of how well or how lU 
these studies in political philosophy have stood the test of time Are they 
Still — fourteen years after their first publication and some twenty years 
after most of them were vs-ntten — of the same value to the student of political 
philosophy? 
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Their value I believe, is limited by three considerations In the first place, 
since Vaughan's time, the fashion m wnbi^ histones of political theory has 
changed It is no longer the fashion to concentrate only on the paladins of 
politics It is no longer regarded as adequate to leap from peak to peak, 
bving all the time in the rarefied atmosphere of the greatest philosophical 
heights It has become customary to spend more time evpionng the inter- 
mediate hillocks, and even to descend into the plains and valleys where 
ordinary mortals live, in the hope that not only may neiv treasures be dis 
covered, but also that new truths abont even the towenng giants themselves 
may be leamt from lower levels Indeed, the emphasis has changed from 
Political Theory to Political Thought and even from Pohtical Thought to 
Political Science But about Pohtical Theory as handled by Vaughan, there 
IS an air of abstraction, of pure logic and metaphysics, which is alien to the 
prevalent tendency Vaughan approached pohbcs as a literary man and a 
philosopher and so, whilst he exposes admirably the philosophical implica 
tions of for example the modifications introduced by Vico, Hontesquieu 
and Hume into the Social contract theones of Hobbes, Spinoza, and Locke, 
he does little to relate these philosophical ideas to tbe particular circumstances 
and the historical context out of which they grew 

Secondly, the whole development of Political Philosophy, for Vaughan, 
revolves about Rousseau — as tbe very title of this book suggests Before 
Rousseau rt vias based on abstTaclions—on the abstract individual rights 
of Locke, or the abstract pleasure of utilitanamsm Rousseau’s synthesis 
of individual nghts and social obligation into tbe concept of a “moral 
freedom to obey the general wnll destroyed these abstractions Thus 
pohtical theonsts after Rousseau were able to develop tbe idea of 'nght 
as it IS embodied m communal life — in the family, society, the State, the 
nation, and, ultimately, humanity itself Vaughan laid down that ' Tbe 
conditions to be met by any sound theory of tbe State may. m the last 
resort be roughly reduced to two It must provide for the freedom the 
spontaneous action of tbe individual, and it must provide for a general 
control over the individual by the community at large Or, to put the same 
thing in tbe negative form it must provide against the tyranny of the State 
on the one hand, and against the tyranny of the individual upon the other 
It IS because he believed that Mazzini s conception of nationality and the 
place it might play m the progress of bumamty satisfied these two conditions, 
that he is able to regard hlazzini s theones as the climax of tbe modem 
history of Political Philosophy Few cntics today would rate the theones 
of hlazzmi as highly as that Indeed all these Studies are tinged by this 
preoccupation with the purely theoretical relation between tbe individual 
and society And that relationshipmay well be one which cannot be adequately 
defined in the realm of pure theory but must rather be labonously worked 
out in practice in the actual context of each particular place and generation 
Tmally, considerable research has been conducted into the significance 
both theoretical and practical — of these various ivnters since Vaughan wrote 
these studies The work of Dr Strauss on Hobbes and of Dr Cobban on 
Burke and Rousseau— to name only two examples— have further illumined 
the significance of these great men But it is surpnsing how suggests e and 
adequate these essays still remain Certainly no student of Political Philosophy 
for generations to come mil be able to ignore the w ork of Professor Vaughan 
And tbe Manchester Uaii’crsity Fress baa done a service to scholarship by 
repnnting this work The volumes include a memoir of Professor Vaughan, 
by the editor, and a very useful list of Vaughan s writings, compiled by 
Mr H B Charlton David Tiiomsov 
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Dtclatorshp lls History and Theory By Alfred Cobban, M A Ph D 
(Londoa J Cape 1939 Pp 354 ftice 12s 6d net ) 

Dr Cobban thus descnbes what he means by Dictatorship ' This is the 
government of one man. who has not prtmanly obtained his position by 
inhentance, but by either force or consoit and normally by a combmation 
of both He must possess absolute sovereignty, that is all pohtical power 
must ultimately emanate from his will and it must be unlimited in scope 
It must be exercised more or less frequently, in an arbitrary manner, by 
decree rather than by law And finally it mnst not be hmited in duration 
to any given term of ofBee, nor must the dictator be responsible to any 
other authority, for such restnctions would be incompatible with absolute 

Thus Napoleon is regarded as the first modem Dictator — though the 
grounds on which Robespierre is rejected from this honour by Dr Cobban 
are not very convincing 

Accordingly the first chapters of the book trace the development of the 
idea of sovereignty up to Napoleon This task is ably and clearly done The 
first part of the book is an essay in political thought and as such is admirable 
But the bnef section which follows and which attempts to describe the nse 
of dictatorships in the present century is too scrappy and superficial to be 
of great value It is an essay in current affairs, and as such is inadequate 

But It IS m the last part of the book giving an analysis of the various 
forces and trends of political thought which have combmed to produce 
modem totalitananism that the author is at bis happiest I regard this 
analj’sis as of considerable value for the understanding of modem polities— 
both m theory and in practice As Dr Cobban so concisely expresses it, the 
association between nationalism and dictatorship has become the dcter> 
mining factor in the development of both The force of nationalism is the 
strongest popular enthusiasm in the modem world and therefore a force to 
which every political movement — Elemocracy and Stalinism no less than 
Fascism and Naiism— is wont to appeal But nationalism is an old man of 
the sea ready to run away with all who would nde it The basis of totali 
taxianism is very complex In it as the author says the ideas of state 
people nation and sovereignty finally meet to the state now based on the 
great emotional force of nationalism is attributed the sovereignty of the 
people and of both these and not merely of the idea of absolute sovet' 
eignty is dictatorship in modem times the heir For a State which is con 
ceived in theory and works in pracbee in a totalitanan fashion dictatorship 
has emerged as the appropriate form of government To reveal the imphea 
tioos of this alliance between oabonabsm and dictatorship is the most urgent 
task of the modem political thinker By stating this task so clearly and by 
doing so much towards performing it Dr Cobban has produced a real con 
tnbution to modem political thought 

Damp Thomson 


Su-otds and Symbols By James Marshmx (New York and London Oxford 
University Press Humphrey hlilford 1939 Pp 168 Price J2 8s fid ) 
Attractively written in a terse and lucid style this book is an acute 
analysis ot what t'ne aufnor Jan Xmmean 'lawyerj catls Vtie technique o3 
sovereignty The history of aQ pohtical units cities states nations alliances, 
and federations has been in his view the story of the battle for the achieve 
ment and retention of sovereign power But this sovereign power is essentiaUy 
a hmited. local, and unstable supmonty never an absolute supremacy And 
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the reason tor tins is that the Tieapons by which sovereign power can be 
achieved and maintained are never exclusively in the hands ot the sovereign 
power itself ‘Governments are limited by their impotence to absorb all 
interests in the community, and therefore, to control all political weapons ' 
These weapons are law (which is essentially based upon force and is of value 
to the sovereign ‘because it serves notice on the subjects upon what occasions 
and in what circumstances the sovereign wilt use force"), economic power, 
propaganda, and education None of these weapons is exclusively in the 
hands of the sovereign power and the very use of pow er by the sovereign is 
apt to create opposing forces which must be satisfied or destroyed if the 
sovereign is to survive The pobtical process, consequently, is this complex 
and uncertain business of maintaming power, and the "art of sovereignty” 
lies in the satisfaction of adverse interests without surrendenng superiority 
Mr Marshall expounds this thesis with a wealth of varied and apt historical 
examples, and hts publishers without undue exaggeration compare the book 
to The Prtnee of MachtaveUi But the philosopher will not find in it much to 
interest him The analysis is earned out consistently and acutely at a level 
of thought which precludes any pbilosophicat consideration of the subjects 
touched upon Sovereignty is considered solely in terms of power, law is mere 
force liberty popular sovereignty, right and wrong are mere symbols pro 
paganda weapons in the struggle for sovereignly It would be absurd to 
quarrel vnth so vigorous and acute a book for being what it is and not 
something else but it is unavoidable that so narrowly limited an analysis 
of the political process should, lo the eod, be unsatisfactory because of its 
abstractness 

Michael Oakeskoit 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Phtlosophual Association Vot XIV 
(Washington D C Catholic Universi^ of Amcnca 1939 Pp atS 
Pnee $1 30 ) 

The sub-title given to this collection of papers and discussions held on the 
occasion of the fourteenth annual meeting of the Association is "Causality 
in Current Philosophy," and though the subjects treated range over a wide 
field includmg "philosophy of religion," physics, biology, psychology, logic 
and ethics, the unity of the volnmc is sufficiently preserved, though perhaps 
at times at the pnee of a somewhat artificial approach The result is a useful 
and interesting compilation, and European students of philosophy will find 
some instruction from the classification of contemporary European and 
American philosophers to be found in the different papers, which are all 
by men who whilst uncompromisingly Scholastic in their standpoint, l^ve. 
nevertheless faced the challenge — if it is a challenge— of modem thought 
frankly and sincerely, and are well versed in its literature In short papers 
— the longest of them is a vtgorons analysis ot * Mechanism and Teleology m 
Contemporary Biology in 25 pages by Dr Ifauber — we do not look for any 
very permanent contribution to philosophy, especially when the authors are 
confessedly confining themselves to exposition and cnticism of the views of 
others but what the volume loses in depth it gams in breadth and variet) 
It cannot be doubted that this Association includes a number of men not 
less keenly interested in the different aspects of modem thought than in its 
repercussions on the traditional forms m which the phthsophia pertnnis has 

been moulded A paper by Dr Rudolf Allers on Cause in I’sjchology" and 
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an excellent statement of modem teactwngs on “First Cause m Contemporary 
Philosophy of Keligion" arc perhaps worthy ol special mention 

T CORBISHLEY 


Fifafism Its History and Validity By L Kichmond Wheeler (London. 

II F and G Witherby. Ltd 1939 Pp + 275 Pnee 15s net ) 

Dr WTieeler has wntten a history of the controversy between the Mechamsts 
and the Vitalists For the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the account 
IS rather sketchy, but the later penod to the present day is dealt with at 
length and much more satisfactorily The author is an avowed supporter of 
vitahsm He uses the term m a wide sense to express the view that the 
biological sciences arc autonomous studies witii concepts and methods of 
their own and arc not merely branches of physics Vitahsm for him does not 
necessanly imply a belief m anything hka “vital forces " There is no objection 
in principle to a wide use of the term It does, however, allow him to mclude 
among vitaUsts all thmhers who deny the all sufficiency of mechamcal 
explanation without regard for the great differences of opinion among them 
nor does he consider seriously the possibihty of a strictly neutral attitude 
The book IS an mteresUag and useful contribution to the history of scientific 
thought in recent times 

A D Ritchie 


Essays in Philosophical Biology By William Morton Wheeler, selected 
by Professor C H Parker (Cambridge Mass Harvard Umvenity 
Press London Oxford University Press Humphrey Milford 1939 
Pp XV + i6t Pnee J300 iis dd) 

These essays have been repnnted as a tnemonal to the late Professor 
\\ M Wheeler, a distinguished Amencan biologist, whose speciahty was the 
study of the social insects Hewas besides a man of unusually wide interests 
and knowledge and a witty writer The letter from the King of the Termites 
in the fourth essay is excellent satire and should be read by all students of 
human sociology There are also valuable discussions of the theory of 
Emergent Evolution and ol other aspects of modem biological theory An 
unusual and stimulating book 

A D Ritchie 


Man or Leviathan^ A Tuentielh Cmiury Enquiry into War and Peace By 
Edward Molsley (London George Allen & Uewan Ltd 1939 
Pp 470 Price 15s net) 

This IS the mature work of a distinguished lawjer who, in addition to his 
many legal activities has meditated and read widely upon the foundations 
of law and of society Like Hobbes be finds the vital condition of peaceful 
society in a justice rooted in supreme power Unhke Hobbes he feels acutely 
the danger both to man and to peace inherent m this power as supreme 
Hence he finds himself in an impasse from which (as I see it) he remams 
ucextncated The »7faJ contest belt noted, is not that of Leviathan versus 
Leviathan or even of an antipathetic supreme power against Leviathan 
It is man who must reiolt against Leviathan for the issue is between man 
and Leviathan, as only one can survive (p 155) True, I think, but if law 
essentially entails supreme power, if man is such that law cannot even in 
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principle be envisaged as making its own dimct moral appeal and as such 
dispensing with poiver, what escape can there be from Leviathan ? 

Against Grotius Mr Mousley insists nghtly, that there can be no jus Mh 
— ^war being the denial of law " The attainment therefore, of peace requires 
the genuine establishment of international law, and this in turn entails the 
modification of the nation and of its sovereignty His most senous difficulty 
IS to show that the super state to which he looks will be less, and not more, 
perilous to man s integrity and tieedom The "Commonwealth of Nations" 
must be ‘ equipped with the power of exacting compliance from those who 
obey only because they must " Here surely, is the essence of Leviathan 
A part of man s tragedy ivouM appear to be that, being what he is, he 
cannot help himself without at the same time hurting himself his instru- 
ments {among which we may number the State} are all double-edged He 
turns them against himself 

Ralph E Stedmai 


Tht Kantian Philosophy of Spate By C B Garnett Jr (New York 
Columbia Umversity Press London Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford 1939 Pp xj -h 187 Pnee, 178 6d ) 

Mr Garnett believes that what Kant has to say about the nature of space 
is instructive if we arc interested in the controversy on the subject among 
contemporary philosophers Taking the theories of Alexander ^Vhltehead, and 
Broad as examples 0! three possible solutions of the spatial problem he 
attempts throughout to show how the diSerent views he discovers in Kant 
are related to these By this means he hopes to do something to resolve what 
seems to him to be the grand question about space whether there can be an 
account of space over and above that proffered by mathematical physics or 
whether the last word on the subject must be spoken by the scientist It is 
not clear how this procedure does in fact help towards a solution, since we 
are left at the end with no more than a statement of the alternative positions 
which can be taken up, but perhaps it can be claimed that it does make it 
easier to grasp the point at issue 

The central part of the book is taken up with a statement and discussion 
of KanC s mature theories, and it is to these that I shall confine ntysell here 
I should however, mention first that this statement is preceded by a fairly 
full sketch of the histoncal context in which those theories were developed, 
embracing the doctnoes of space and the object of perception maintained by 
Newton and Clarke on the one band and by Leibniz on the other, as well as 
the pre-cntical views of Kant This section of the work is both interesting m 
Itself and useful for the understanding of the entical" position The genesis 
and nature of this Mr Garnett proceeds to set out in his three main chapters 
He attempts first to show that Kant arrived at the theory of space put 
forward in the 1770 inaugural Zhssertation (which is substantially identical 
with that of the Aesthetic of the Cnfi^ue of ^re Reason) in three stages The 
first consisted in a simple analysis of the concept of space an analysis in- 
spired by the results reached by Leonhard Eiifer in his liijJexions sar I espaix 
et U temps (1748) From that work Kant learnt that space was (a) a concrete 
singular entity (6) not apprehended m sensation or reflection and (e) related 
to spatial objects as form to matter He took this over when he declared that 
space was a pure intuition ’ and a form of empirical intuition”, but by 
these terms he did not onginalJy mean that space was in any way pnor to 
particular experiences or subjective in character The doctrines of the pnonty 
and subjectivity of space were later accretiims to the original theory, as also 
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■was the point that its contentions were confirmed by a consideration of mathe- 
matical truth Arguments from geome tr y were only taken account of in the 
second stage of Kant s thinking and the question of subjectivity only m the 
third 

This hypothesis is interesting and may very well give a correct account of 
the development of Kant s thinking but it can sorely not be used to estimate 
the value of the different parts of the view as a whole Mr Garnett seems to 
think that Kant s earliest doctrine was his soundest and in consequence he 
proceeds in considering the Aesthetic, to lay stress almost entirely on the 
Metaphjsical Exposition He has -very little to say about the Transcendental 
Exposition and he passes over the arguments for space’s subjectivity in 
silence Now of course it may be true that by this means a sound estimate 
IS made of the value of the different aspects of Kant s theory but one would 
have thought that the less valuable parts ought to haie been discussed In 
his treatment of the subjectivity of space in particular Mr Garnett seems 
to be much too hasty He thinks that Kant believed space to be subjective 
in 1770 because of the peculiar metaphysical views be held at that time, and 
that all ground for the doctrine vamsbed once those views were given up 
'This leads him not only mto a strange account of the metaphysics of the 
Dtssertation (be maintains m spite of Kant s explicit statements to the coa< 
trary that in 1770 Kant hoped to attain to an latuitiie knowledge of the 
intelligible world] but also into a neglect of the arguments on which Kant 
continued to base his vieiv of the subjectivity ©f sjsace m the Cnitjus itself 

After elucidating the theory of space developed in the Aesthetic Mr 
Garnett goes on to maintain that there is another theory quite incompatible 
with this u) the Analytic According to him space is regarded in the Aesthetic 
as an infinite concrete whole which determines its parts (and consequently 
has a necessary nature) a whole which we are somehow supposed to intuit 
before all actual sensation, whilst in tbe Analytic it is the product of a 
synthesis which begins with given intuitions As such it cannot be more than 
logically pnor to particular sensations cannot be said to be a whole deter 
mining its parts cannot be known to have a necessary or uniform nature 
and cannot be shown to be intuitive as opposed to conceptual in character 
Nor are any of the attempts by Kant or his commentators to reconcile the 
two views in the least successful Tbe truth is that tbe theories of the 
Aesthetic and Analytic are based on fundamentally diverse conceptions of 
space a fact which the present work brings out by companng the one to the 
theory of Alexander the other to that of Broad 

All this (apart from the last point) is an old story the value of which 
cannot be estimated in a sentence It is perhaps fair however to remark 
that Mr Garnett starts by thinking not only that the doctrine of the Cnii'jue 
IS not unitary but further that it is better that it should not be such He 
consequently finds no difficulty in considenng the Kantian theory of space 
without reference to the wxder context of which it forms part It seems that 
this failure to take a synoptic view accounts for his finding so many incon 
sistcncics for after all Kant tells ns that in the Aesthetic be is isolating 
sensibility and that prepares ns for a change of doctnne later in the work 
It IS perl^sps »ortb nctjjjg too that Kaat **jv that tie s jnffteffs frbich coa- 
stnicts space IS of the homogeneous and it is this no doubt which enables 
him to regard space even in tbe Analytic, as necessanly homaloidal m 
character 

Mr Garnett s detailed contentions seems to be open to criticism at a 
number of points and occasionally he ap^iean to raise difficulties where none 
are to be found but despite this and what is in my opimon, the fundamental 
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mistake of not considenng Kant’s philosopbjr as a whole, he has wntten a 
book of some interest He sets out what he takes to be Kant s views with 
clanty and he seldom forgets that it is their truth or falsehood which is the 
most important thing about them And these are merits in a book of this kind 

W H Walsh 


The Study of Society Methods and PrcdiUms Edited by F C Barilett, 
M A , F R S , Hon D Ph , M Ginsberg, M A , D Litt , E J 
Lindgrev, M a , Ph D . R H Tmouless, JI A . Ph D (London 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Tnibner & Co , Ltd 1939 Pp xii+498 Price 
10s 6d net) 

This book originated from a meeting at Cambndge in 1935 of three of its 
contnbutors "to discuss informally what steps could be taken to direct the 
apphcation of the more rehable methods of psj chology, anthropology, and 
sociology to a study of the problems of complex societies’’ (p vu) To this 
end they gathered round them the remaining fifteen contnbutors and, with 
one exception all the nineteen contnbutions have been read and discussed at 
penodic meetings by all the eighteen contnbutors The book falls into four 
mam sections 'Some Problems of Social P8>-choIogy," "Social Applications 
of Psychological Tests and Other Methods," "Some Methods of Social Anthro- 
P<3logy, ’ and "Soma Methods of Soaology " It ts thus, tn the words of its 
editors, "a survey of existing methods, cootnbutions, and problems, which 
might help prospective laboratory and field workers m complex societies m 
much the same way as Uotes and Qutnes tn Anthropology, first published 
by the British Association m 1874, bad assisted the field worker m anthro* 
pology ‘ (p mu) Except m the second section, there is little about the way 
in which the discoveries of the various sciences can be applied to the solution 
of the actual problems of society But there is much valuable emphasis on 
the caution wMch must be practised id any attempt to make the apphcation. 
and the various contnbutions, all by writers of recognised authority in the 
subjects with which they deal, suggest very clearly what the sciences with a 
bearing on social problems can do and have done in their own spheres The 
book IS "address^ both to research workers in the social sciences and to 
intelligent and interested members of the general public” and there is no 
doubt that the former will profit by the compact and concise discussions of 
these matters which it offers But it is doubtful if these discussions are not 
too compact and concise if not perhaps also too technical for the latter, 
though in several places and especiaUy in Professor Bartlett’s contnbution, 
there are useful bints about the work which can be done by students without 
speciakred training 

O DC Seiincourt 


Problems of Ethics By Moritz ScnucK Authonzed translation by David 
Rvniv. PhD (New York Prentice Hall, Inc 1939 Pp xv +217 
Pnee $2 ) 

This translation of Scblicks Pragen der Clhik is to be welcomed for it 
renders accessible to English readers a treatment of moral problems on 
the principles of t-ogical Positivism by one of the most distinguished leaders 
of the Viennese school The authors line of approach is clearly indicated m 
the preface and the opemng chapter Ethics, he holds, is not stnctly a part 
of philosophy for philosophy is not a science (■ e a system of propositions), 
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but an ncJivi/y tov.it of e'thibihng directly what scientific propwsitions mean 
In so far as a treatise on ethics stimolatcs the reader to this activity, it may 
properly be called philosophical But its mam business is to affirm true pro- 
positions 1 e to be a science, and since the propositions m question all con 
cem human behaviour, a scientific ethics iaQs within the ambit of psychology 
Here its function is twofold It has first to detemune the highest i e the 
most general rule or norm ascertainable in men s actual value — judgments, 
in other words to attain the "merely linguistic result of determining the 
meanings of the words good’ and evil ’(23) This is, however a relatively 
unimportant and uninteresting task The more senous concern of ethics is 
explanatory to show why the rule thus ascertained serves as the standard 
of conduct Since In all of the natural sciences every explanation can be con 
ceived as a causal explanation (33) we inquire into the causes that is 
the regularity and order, oi all human actions voth the aim of discovering 
the motives of moral actions (27) Were there no psychological laws of moti- 
vation ethics as a branch of psychological science would be impossible 
Schbek claims to have discovered such a law vu that the decision of the 
will proceeds in the direction of the most pleasant end in view m the 
following manner of the ideas which function as motives that one gains the 
upper hand which finally possesses the highest degree of pleasant emotional 
tone or the least unpleasant tone and thus the act la question is unam 
bigously determined (38-39) 

It IS all very simple far too simple indeed for the complexity of the object 
Assume the methods of the physical sciences and >ou are led inexorably by 
way of Naturalism to a Hedonistic theory of conduct Ethics is a science of 
facts which can brook no severance of ought 'from is (21) The remaining 
chapters of the book are occupied partly with a refutation of nval theones 
of objective and absolute values ^rtly with the attempt to reconcile the 
authors doctnne with the facts of roan s moral experience His criticisms 
especially of Kant to whose ethics be finds it necessary to bestow a 
moment 8 attention (no) are singularly unconvinemg On the other hand 
he faces frankly many of the difficulties ignored by prior Hedonistic thinkers 
This IS most evident in the discussion in Chapter III of the distinction 
between egoism and hedonistic morality The pleasure that determines the 
luecbamsm of human action 1$ not the anticipated pleasure of the attainment 
of the end desired but the present pleasure-tone of the idea of the end 
Pleasure and pain can only be fell never thought or imagined (71) In 
Alexander's phrase they ace objects not of contemplation but of enjoy 
ment ’’ Egoism therefore cannot be the impulse directed towards pleasure 
Selfishness 13 neither an impulse nor a collective name for a group of im- 
pulses It designates — and here Dr Schlick appeals to Butler — the existence 
of a certain relative strength between tbe uiclinabons,' 1 e the subordination 
in conduct of social to other impulses The essence of egoism in fact, is incon 
siderateness (74-73) Moral vatoataons 00 the other hand are nothing but 
tbe emotional reactions with which human socety responds to the pleasant 
and sorrowful consequences that according to the average experience, pro 
ceed from the modes of behavionr and character thus lalued (78) Any end, 
even martyrdom may excite pleasure m the man who entertains it the 
moral man is he who feels pleasure W conformity with the normal preferences 
of his social environment Like Alexander. Schlick refers us. as the last word 
m ethical analysis to tbe sentiments of the standardized man 

To criticize such a theory in detail would be like Bogging a dead horse We 
have allowed that the author avxnds many of the fallacies of his predecessors, 
he eien goes out of his way to repeat some of the familiar criticisms on 
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J S Mill’s VMttanamsm Bat there is little m the substance of fus book 
that IS onginal when compared with other naturalistic S3'Btcms of ethics In 
truth the wnter’s personality, of which we catch glimpses between the lines 
of his treatises is tooie attractive than bis explicit teaching There is some- 
thing in his outlook upon life, especially in his handling of the problems of 
human sorrow and suffenng (Ch VI) and in his insistence on the worth of 
kindliness and chanty, that engages onr sympathy, making us reahze that in 
his case as m so many others, the Hedonistic philosopher is far more 
interesting and attractive than his Hedomsm But this emotional reaction 
can hardly be allowed on the iwinciples of Logical Positivism, to lure us to 
allegiance to his doctrines 

Dr Rynin s translation, which is admirably clear, had been read and 
partially revised by the author before his tragic death We note only two 
tnfling lapses on the last line of page 65 where "all of the acts of will” 
should read all the acts of will ’ and on page 130, where the sentence on 
lines 11-13 from the foot seems hard to construe There is a good index 

\V G DE Burch 


Man iH i?evoh A ChnsUan Anlhropology By Emu BRWSkR Translated by 
Ohve Wyon (I^ndoR R T S -Lottenvorth Press. 1939 Pp 5^4 
Price 15s net ) , 

This IS an interesting and important, but difficult and provoking book 
It shows wide learning and keen insight it is intensely serious in purpose, 
and passionately fervent in spirit yet it imtates by its confident dogmatism 
and intolerant cnticism The translator, whose work can be very warmly 
commended informs us that the English title, Man i« RevoU. has been chosen 

by Dr Bninner himself (p 13) As it not only docs not literally translate the 
Gwinan title Dtr MensckimWtdersprueh but observes the distinctive contMt 

and method of the whole volume that change of terms is to be regretted 
Throughout the volume the word eenlradiction is consistently used Man as 
Sinner against God is the eonlradtclton of man as creature of God--tlus is the 
theme The aigument also advances by contraduhons for to each question 
there IS the Ves and the No, sometimes a loud Yes and a low No, at others 
vice tena This dialectical method the author takes from Karl Barth, of whom 
he began as a disciple and an exponent more lucid than hia master, but now 
has become a severe entic and at whose pen he has suffered theological ex 
communication To put briefly the contradiction between them Barth 
asserts an absolute contradiction of the creature by the sinner, man is alto- 
gether impotent for good and has lost his receptivity for and responsiveness 
to grace unless grace restores it BruimeT asserts that the sinner is impotent 
to save himself, but he has still the capacity, however impaired to receive 
and to respond to grace Common to both is the assertion of the necessity of 
the divine revelation the Word of God in Chnst and the insufficiency of the 
human reason Accordingly m this volume Brunner opposes the Christian 
Anthropology or doctrine of man as cieitnie and as sinner to any scientific 
or philosophical conception resting on the autonomy of man’s mind 

On the one hand he uses the terms of Christian dogma Adam, the Serpent, 
the Fall onginal sin and gives the impression that his theology disregards 
modem thinking but on the other he accepts the current cnticism of the 
Bible makes no claim for the story of Genesis as authentic history, rejects 
Augustimanism and even the doctnne of the Reformers in regard to man 
and sm. and offers an onginal restatement, consistent with modem knoiv- 
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ledge, but challenging throughout all modem thinking which does not take 
the Biblical doctrine as be expouods it tor guide into those regions which 
reason cannot explore and revelation alone discloses The frequent references 
show his indebtedness to Luther more t han Calvin but his main dependence 
seems to be in the Danish thiakw Kierkegaard whose circumstances character 
and career, however marked his genius would make me distrustful of the 
balance of bis judgments 

The first main section Foundattma is an exposition of the Bibhcal data 
for this Christian anthropology and deals wnth the Word of God as Source 
of Being as well as Knowledge, the Origin of &Ian as the Image of God the 
destruction of that Image by sm and (he conflict between the origin of man 
as God s creature and the actuality of man as sinner The interest of this 
exposition m its details might jnobably be confined to theological expierts and 
might seem out of place in the piages of Philosophy and therefore I content 
myself with a brief summary Man is being created for creation is not a 
piast event but a present process and the Word a constant activity in the 
unagtoJCod as pwrsonal that is ever deciding his own activity but respon- 
sible to God who makes bun in love and for love to respxind to Cod s love m 
love for God and man with whom he is created for community In sinning 
disowmng this responsibility to God and claiming to be master of his fate 
and captain of his soul man destroys that image not wholly but »o far 
that he cannot himself restore it and yet can decide to submit to the grace 
of God which alone can recover his loss As sinner bis whole personality is 
tainted with sin and esen tus pmrstut of truth elTort for goodness desire 
toward God show this perversion of the image 

His relation to Cod as having his ongin id Cod and having contradicted 
tus ongm 10 his sin is supra temporal and supra spacia) and >et man^this 
contradiction— lives and acts in tune and spiace Of the themes of the origin 
of the sou] the author seems to reject rroducioNirm inbentance from parents 
be asserts crtatiomsm God is creating every soul in and by the M ord and his 
rather obscure teaching about the relation of mao to God is supra temporal 
or supra spacial tus penersion of tus origin in the destruction of God a image, 
shows aflinKies to Ongen s theory of pre existence Not going as far as Barth 
in asserting the destruction of the image by sm Brunner ncsertheless seems 
to me to apply the Chnstiao standard iini>ersaUy and to condemn as sin 
what should be desenbed as ignorance aud impieiiection Not rejectmg the 
theory of evolution in nature he does not adequately in history recognize 

the inevitableness of gradualness Although he does try to be appreciative 
of what is good and true in mao his judgment is less just because less kindly 
than would bqChnsts or even Pauls by whose theologj he seems to be 
most influenced I trust I have not misinterpreted him but that is as accurate 
a statement of bis doctrine as I understand it that 1 am compietent to give 
after careful study 

The second main section Dmhpmcnl of tht Theme should perhaps be of 
greater interest to students of philosophy as he applies this doctnne to 
human personality as created by God in His image but m decay because of 
sin He charges the human reason in its claim toautonorny with the ambition 
to daily man To man. ut boodage to am. hie teaves a na.rto'i.er hberty thaw 
moral theory has often claimed Human individuality given by Cod is 
overdone by sin and so its complement — communitj — is not fully realized 
His treatment of character — what a man makes b\ his decisions of lus indi 
Mdualit) — seems to be unsatisfactory as he finds in it only sm and asserts 
that It must be overcome by faith for surely the saint has and keeps character 
as well as the sinner More congruous withiny judgmeatvstislieatinent cl the 
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relation of individuality m the wider sense of the differences among man to 
humamty, the common possession A special chapter is reserved for what 
seems to be a sane discussion of the differences of sex I have found the dis 
cussion of soul and body confusmg as the biblical terms are used inthout 
adequate recognition of what psychology can contnbute to the elucidation 
of human personahty I have already referred to his treatment of evolution 
Under the title Man in the Cosmos," he seeks to vmdicate man’s unique 
significance despite the vastness of space and the duration of time modem 
knowledge discloses Dealing with man in history, he challenges the assump- 
tion of inevitable progress, and finds its significance in redemption The 
closing chapter of this section is rather gloomy in its emphasis on death 
and on man s eternal destiny as doom rather than as boon 

The Epilogue does giie ghmpses of glory to reheve the gloom m showing 
how in the Christian Redemption there is the Removal of the Contradiction 
between man as he actually is, and man as he is intended to be He does not 
nse to the larger hope as in his last sentence he still affirms that if man acts 
against his divine destiny, it becomes his curse, as well as that now m faith 
and then m sight the divine image maj be restored (p 559) To me that larger 
hope IS a necessity and rests on the assurance that He who took the re- 
sponsibility to create man as free to sm must have the resources to redeem 
man from his bondage to sin With the authors mam contention that man 
can be saved from sin only by divine grace through human faith 1 am in 
agreement although he seems to me to condemn as sm what does not desene 
that judgment I agree with him also that no philosophy is adequate which 
does not take due account of man's moral conscience and religious conscious 
ness as well as his pure reason, including the witness of what Christians 
believe to be the divme revelation in Chnst, but be seems to me to depreciate 
unduly the value of human knowledge and thought, which, even if not pro- 
fessedly Christian, is sincere and reverent, for he sees more of the contra 
diction of sm and less of the creation of God in human history than I can 
and do This book is a contradiction of many a philosophy senous and com* 
petent enough to claim the attention of the readers of Philosophy 

Alfred E Carvie 


rrudrick Paulsen An Autobiography Translated and edited by TheodoR 
Lorenz, with a Foreword by Nicholas Murray Butler {New York 
Columbia University Press London 1938, Oxford Uiuveisity Press, 
Humphrey Milford 1939 Pp x -I- 514 Price I3 75, i8s 6d ) 

volume has two parts Part I, "Recollections of my 
Y outh, ' ap^ared in German in 1909 a year after Paulsen’s death It is out 
01 pnnt in Gcnnany, and certain omissions in its final chapter (concerning 
persons then Imng) are now restored It is a lively continuous narrative 
composed very largely to tell Paulsen’s first wife what sort of environment, 
forebears, and training her husband hadhad The second part is very different 
Itbe^ns indeed with a narrative chapter "The first years of my mamage.” 

the editor has had to piece the narrative together from sundry drafts 
Thereafter there is a series of shortish "annals ' from 18S3 to 1908 Nothing 

ihrfmlvJ* 'T ^ P™*«»or when Berlin was very great among 

l n lie was proud of his profession "Tfm.nister to 

a fleeted number of the youth of our nation he says (p 463). "nay, of the 
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youth of all nations as we now see it gathering at our larger German univer- 
stties — by assisting them during their most receptive years in forming defimte 
ideas about the world and human life and in attaining durable convictions 
concerning the things that are really wortii while, is it not a task which in 
importance and dignity outranks all other tasks that human life has to ofier 
Officially a teacher of pedagogics as much as of philosophy, Paulsen was also 
very well known as a writer on the latto subject teste his much translated 
Ethxcs and his Introdueitens to Phftosophy He was an eager speaker an 
inietcrate publicist a great fnend especially to the young All tins is faith 
fully reflected in the hook, and very skilfully too but the book has further 
claims on one s attention Impressed by the rapidity of social changes in 
Germany in the Bismarckian and paulo-post Bismarckian era, Paulsen made 
a special efiort to recall the conditions of life in the Frisia of his boyhood and 
to describe his schooling taithinlly from the inside This occupies the first 
hundred pages of the book and there is a further seventy pages before he 
became a matnculated student at the University of Erlangen — his first choice 
in what was to be a senes of universities 
In short, the book abounds with significant detail about schools about 
Burschenschaften about the advice of the military autbonties to postpone 
his Dietist when the Franco Cemian war had broken out (he became an 
unusually efficient artilleryman) It also contains vivid short portraits of 
Trendelenburg Erdmann and other philosophers as well as a good deal of 
candid comment about the backstairs of oniversity appointments and about 
the sovereign insolence of Kaiser Wilhelm II Speaking generally however, 
readers whose interests he m philosophy rather than in the administration of 
education will not find very much in the book to stretch their intellectual 
muscles It is in history socmI theory, and education that the book is really 
informative The keenness and the candour of the author s vision of the life 
around him admirably expressed by a vivid and sLiKul pen make the work 
Mr Lorenz's tiaoslatioo is fluent and satisfying The afiectio&ate pains he 
has taken in interpretmg his author leaves nothing to be mended, and he 
supplies an adequate working bibliography 

JOHV I.AIRD 


The hteanmg of the Iliimanxties Ftit Essays by Ralph Barton Perry and others 
Edited with an introduction by ITieodore Meyer Greene [Princeton 
Pnneeton University Press London Humphrey Milford 1938 
Pp vu + 178 Pnee fz 50 IIS ) 

The humanities have been regarded as a group of cultural subjects in 
the educational cumculumdifferentiated from techmeal and scientific subjects 
or more narrowly they have been limited to Creek and Roman studies The 
distinguished contnbutors to this sj'mposium are concerned to establish and 
exemplify another defimtion in terms of human freedom and individuality 
Professor Perry (whose participation were other grounds absent, would 
justify this review) gives A Definition of the Humanities Professor Krey 
adds a very able chapter on ' History and the Humanities ” while Professors 
Panofsky, Calhoun and Chinard nrnte respectively on Art, Theology, and 
Literature 

According to Perry, the humanities * embrace whatever influences conduce 
tofreedom By 'freedom hemeans ‘enlightened choice but choice depends 
pnmanly upon available alternatives Learning 1$, therefore, the first condition 
of human freedom To this be adds imagination, sympathy, and civility As 
occasions and incentives to such bnman freedom virtually any subjects of 
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study, rightly pursued may be regarded as humanities A merely retrospective 
humanism — a cult of the past — ^is not liberating but enslaving Nevertheless, 
Greek and Roman studies, which were accidentally humaniring to the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries may be humanizing to day These are no 
more esssnltally humanizing than any other study The sciences and social 
studies also may be humanizing or may not Under pr sent conditions of 
extreme specialization a peculiar responsibility as humanities rests upon 
history and philosophy This last pomt is also emphasized by the Editor in 
his introduction 

Ralph E Stedmav 


Readings in Jurisprudence By Jerome Hall, Professor of Law, Louisiana 
State University (Indianapolis The Bobbs Merrill Co 1938 Pp xix + 
1183 Price ;(2) 

This collection of readings (we are told) was designed to be used primanly 
in schools as a source book and to facilitate analysis of problems of juns 
prudence 

The book is divided into three parts which deal respectively with the 
philosophy of law analytical jonspnidence and law and social saence 

The first part opens with a statement of the classical sources of natural law 
theory and proceeds m a senes of chapters, to deal with such topics as 
historical jurisprudence transcendental idealism utilitarianism pragmatism, 
and so forth 

The second part after a short introduction, presents a senes of useful 
chapters on logic and law and the nature of law and after an examination 0! 
the terminology of certain basic concepts of the law, proceeds to expound the 
theory of the syllogism and the logic of analogy, and ends with chapters on 
classification and on formal science 

In the third part ivhich deals wth law and social science, there are chapters 
on science and scientific method and on the nature of social science on the 
general theory of an empincal saence of law on primitive law and law and 
custom on social and legal institutions and (to name no others) on legislation 
and social problems 

It will be manifest that the book is one of considerable value and one which 
exhibits much of the best thought of all times concerning jurisprudence, 
which integrates the thinking of jurists with the whole field of philosophy and 
of social science As the book is pnmanly designed for use in Amenean schools 
and colleges, it is perhaps natoral that it should put a certain emphasis upon 
English and American contributions to the science of law One imagines that 
certain Anglo American writers now living will be honoured perhaps above 
their degree by finding their names in juxtaposition with the great names of 
Plato and Aristotle and Aquinas and Grotius and Hobbes and Kant and 
Jhenng And not only are some names included which one scarcely expects 
to find, but other names arc missing which might surely have deserved a 
mention 

In the chapter on natural law which runs to more than 80 pages one looks 
in vain for any reference to such names as that of Franciscus da Vittona 
Taparelli d'Azeglio and (in our own time) Louis le Fur, whose lectures on 
La Throne de Droit Nature! arc to be found 10 the Rrcuetl of the Acad/mie 
de Droit Jnlernalionel for the year 1927 The omission of the name of Professor 
le Fur here and elsewhere is all the more notable since he is one of the two 
persons who inspired the work on Tke Revival 0/ f/alural Law Concepts by 
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Charley Grove Haines of Harvard sonieten>ears ago And the second of those 
persons Professor del Vecchio is given his proper place in the chapter on 
empincism and realism 

One misses also the names of Geny and Haunou which might have found 
a place by way of supplement to the transient theonesof Duguit 

We have nothing but praise for the second [Kirt, which relates law to logic 
but venture to suggest that if a new edition is contemplated a place should 
be found here or elsewhere for a chapter relating law to psychology and also 
to metaphysics We imagine that some useful comments on this relation of 
law to psychology and metaphysics are to be found in the notes written by 
the French Dominican fathers to their new translation of the 5um>nii Theologtca 
of St Thomas Aquinas 

But these criticisms are not intended and must cot be taken to detract 
from the value of this book as a source book of jurisprudence It is of high 
value There is nothing (so far as we ate aware) like it in the English tongue 
and one is delighted to know that there are students in American schools and 
colleges who arc capable of assimilating the learning it contains 

Richard O Sullivav 


PhiloMpktr s Holiday By lnwtv Edmah (London CoH»taWc dr Co xgjg 
Pp xX'j-284 Pnee los net) 

The gods have been very kind to Professor Jrwui Edroan They have 
allowed him to become as good a man of letters as of ideas and he is by 
trade a phiiosopber of note In the present book he has drawn upon most 
not quite all of his many talents and in his rdle of iciserant humanist both 
geographically and intellectually has produced a fascinating medley of auto 
biography fantasy and grave perpendings From the moment when he met a 
philosopher doctor without benefit of acadeouc philosophy and bcanng the 
unbelievably appropnate name of M Platon Mr Edman s liberal sage and 
gently ironical spirit finds ample scope Some of tbe things he saj's I suppose, 
are too good to be new but nearly all of them seem fresh to me It is an ad 
vantage, I think that Mr Edman s prose is less jewelled and his outlook rather 
less disillusioned than his master s Santayana s Indeed 1 am glad that he has 
tome prejudices But he gives us just enough and not too much of his office 
in Philosophy Hall and almost enough (as a sample) of his contacts with 
real or nearly real men and places and ideas 

In an impersonal and unofficial sort of way the book is very largely auto 
biography It tells us desultrasly about the author s boy hood in little older 
New \ork about his adolescent intimations concerning the puzzles and 
pathos of time about his teacbersatschoolas wellas at Columbia Lniversity 
about his pupils about the identity of the sophomore type in Beirut as w ell 
as in Amenca about his non academic conftires of the spint as well as about 
the inn keeper s daughter and why she hadn t received a proposal from M 
Felens and about the way in which his most efficient housekeeper prepared 
a lunch for Father Ford 

But I can t desenbe the substance of the book (if it has a substance and not 
something better than substance) any more than I can adequately indicate 
its charm Lsen if I had the knack of doing that sort of thing I coul In t ask 
for the space I think Mr I dman would like to think that he has the sort of 
sanity that he thinks Engbsbmen like to think that they have — with a 
httle more pep to improve it, for at all costs be would avoid bemg genteel 
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But I may very well be wfong— or unfortunate in the way m which I have 
expressed my impression 

Among the few misprints one is rather amusing It is "dialectnc material 
ism ID p 2JZ IthjrtfcMr Edman holds that dialectical matenahsra if rather 
dielectric i e non conducting 

John Laird 
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J Belin Les Dimarches de la Pensie Soctale D apris des lextes midits de la 
pinode rivolutionnaire fsj9o-tT9i) Pans Hermann etCie 1939 Pp 98 
Fr 20 

J Belin La Logique d une Idie Force L Idde d Ultlili Sociale et la Riiolution 
Franfaise (1789-1792J Pans Hennann et Cte 1939 Pp 635 Fr 120 
SI Campo Cristiano IVotffe e 1/ Raztonalismo Precrilico Milano SocietS 
Editnce ‘ Vita e Pensiero 1939 Tomo pnmo Pp xix + 389 Tomo 
secondo Pp xii 4- 6S4 Due tomi Lire cinqnanta 
S V RovicKi La Filosofia di Edmund Husserl Milano SocietS Editnce 
‘•\lta e Pensiero 1939 Pp ix + 173 Lire Quattordici 
J B Vico (Traduccion por J J Coccaio ) Sabidura Primitiva de los Italianos 
Desenirefiada de los Origenes de la Lengua Latina 1710 Instituto de 
Filosofia Buenos Aires 1939 Pp 142 
J C LsYWiY. Cwivs Dfcdada ya Bwirnvs Aim tn tSig Z-on fas 

Polemtcas Referenles a la Inlroduccton de la Ideologta en la Argentina 
Buenos Aires Instituto de Filosofia 1938 zoo 4- vit 
"lIuMANiDADES Tomo XXM Fdoscfia y Educacvon Homenaje a Dommgo 
Faustmo Samicnto cn el Cmcnentenano de su Muerte (Director A D 
Calcagno ) La Plata. Argentina Univeisidad Nacioaal de La Plata 1018 
Pp 536 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Editoe of PktUnspfiy 
Sir 

May I acknowledge Mr Coatess re^jr to the questions which I put u the 
course of my bnef review of his book A Basis of Opinion > 

Perhaps my questions and bis answers will sen-e without further discussion to 
draw attention to a work which — as I am glad to repeat— c#tt*mly emerges above 
the ruck and is certainly worth reading 

\ ours fait-hfully. 

R E Stedmas 

Si Andrews Lniversiiy 
JuJy *3 1939 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 
[IncorporaUd under iht Companies Acts 1908-1917 as a Company not for 
Profit but limited by Guarantee ) 

President 

The Rt Hon \ iscount SAMUEL G C B QBE Hov D C L 

Chairman of the Council 
J H MUIRHEAD M A LL D F B A 
Deputy Chairman of the Council 
A D LINDSAY C B E M A LL D 
Hon Treasurer 

The Rt Hon LORD TWEEDSMUIR CH.GCMG DCL 
Director of Studies 
SYDNEY E HOOPER MA 
J/an Secretary 
P M ROSSDALE LL M 

INSTITUTE NOTES 
ANNUAL MEETING 
REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT 

The fourteenth Annual General Meeting was held at the House of Lords on 
M ednesda} June 28th After the meeting Viscount and \ iscountess Samuel 
receued the members of the Institute and tbeir fnends on the Terrace, 
where tea was served 

The Annual Report and Statement of Accounts for the year were unani 
mously adopted The President Lord Samuel, in the course of his observa- 

The Institute now has close upon i joo members With the inevitable 
losses )car by year through death or resignation the egorts that are con 
stantly made to mcrcase the membership hardly suffice to maintam it Could 
our numbers be increased our influence would be the greater, and the diffi- 
culties of finance would speedily disappear That there is need for an 
Insbtute such as this and for the strengthening of it, the present condition 
of the world abundantly shows Are there any means by which our actlnties 
could be expanded and by malung the Institute esen more useful than it 
now IS increase its attraction to a wider circle* 

"ilr Iloopicr our Director of Studies and Editor of the excellent Quarterly. 

wrote to me recently on this matter and it occur red to me that our members 
might be invited to male suggesUons to that end If any of those present 



PHILOSOPHY 


would be good enough to communicate with him or with me, I can assure 
them that any practical proposal would receive the careful consideration of 
the Officers and Executive Committee 

• It IS proposed to print m Phtlosopfy a report of these obsen-ations and 
thereby to extend this invitation to all its readers ” 

special Notice 

Since at the time of going to press, the country ts already in a state of 
war we are compelled to inform members of the Institute and the general 
pubhc that no Lectures wD be given or Pubhc Meetings held until further 
notice 


OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 

The Bntish Institute of Philosophy exists to bnng leading exponents of 
vanous branches of Philosophy into direct contact with the general public, 
with the purpose of satisfying a need felt by many men and women in every 
walk of life for greater dearness and coroprebeosiveness of vision in human 
aSairs 

With this broad educational purpose m view, the Institute — 

(i) Provides at suitable tunes in the day and evening courses of 
lectures by leading exponents in the more important subjects 
coming within thescopeo/Phifosophy AJJbrancbeso/Philosophy 
are represented — Ethics and Social PhiJosoph), the Philosophy 
of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arte and of Religion, as 
well as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology 
These lectures are free to members 

{2) Issues a quarterly philosophical journal (free to members) 

(3) Proposes to form a philosophical Library 

(4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical 

reading 

(5) Encourages research in Philosophy 

(6) There are Local Centres of the Institute at Bangor. CardiB, Liver- 

pool, Manchester. Newcastle and Durham, and Sheffield 

Further information and forms of application for membership 
may be bad on application to the Director of Studies, at University 
Hall, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.t. 


[Suggested] 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I bequeath to THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY the sum 
of free of duty to be applied to the purposes of 

that Institute and I declare that the receipt of the Honorary S«retaty or 
other proper officer for the time being of that Institute, shall be sufficient 
discharge for the same 
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Macmillan 


Readings in St John’s Gospel 

(First Series: Chapters I-XII) 

DR. WILLIAM TEMPLE {Archbishop of York) 

“It stands m the direct tradition of great expositions of H0I7 Senprure ” — Church 
Times 

“A book of the very stuff of ubteh pure religion is compacted It gives us 

the reactions of a mind of extraordmaiy power, range, and depth to what may 
indeed be Called with justice *tlie profoundest of all wntiags ’ ” — Manchester 
Guardiun ^d net 


Anthropology and the 
Apocalypse 

V BURCH, D D. 

“Dr Burch’s volume unll be provocative in the good sense While bis 
cnucism of Charles’s views may not command universal assent, it is at least fair 
criticism which, we think, no fucurewnteroo the Apocalypse can ignore We 

have certainly got sometlung to Uunk over "—Expository Tims los 6d net 

Roman and Christian Imperialism 

WESTBURY-yONES, M.A.(Oxon\ Ph.D(Lond.) 

A dissertation on the reaprocal influence of Roman Law and Chnsbamty The 
author points out that ‘One of the most lomosing facts m the history of man- 
kind IS the contemporaneous establishment of the Fmpire of the Caesars and the 
nse of Jesus Chnst The only two powers which have cbimed absolute dominion 
over mankind appeared togedier ” 

“A remarkable study upon a subject of absorbing mtertst ’’ — Time and 
Tide tos net 


A Testament of Faith 

REV. P. G. S. HOPWOOD 
With an Introduction by Dr Rufus Jones 
The purpose of this book is to leassuie those people whose rehgious faith has 
been disturbed by “the superflaal and spunous conclusions of Viaonan 'agnostics' 
and the dogmatisms of ‘new psychologists ' ** 

The “Great Issues of Life Senes” to whidi the volume belongs is being edited 
by the famous Quaker theologian Dr Rufus Jones 8s 6d net 

Macmillan 
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Rethinking Religion 

REV. DR. J. H. HOLMES 
Minister of the Cornnumty Church of New York 

In Rethinking Religion Dr Holmes sets donn a reasonable faith for modem men 
No age can think through its problems, he beheves, mihout rehgion; no generation 
can hve greatly or tnumpbantly txithcrat faith Our world is dismtegrating spiritually, 
he holds, because n has no clear structure of religious thought. • 

Dr Holmes is one of the most able preachers in America los net 

The Art of Conducting Public 
Worship 

REV. ALBERT W. PALMER, D.D. 

President of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
This volume is mtended to be used by the ministers and other officers of the free 
churches It gives valuable suggestions on such maners as preaching, speaal 
services, music, and architectural pUmmng 

WithiPUies IIS net. 


God in History 

OTTO PIPER 

Guest Professor at Princeton Theological Seminary 

This book is a Study of the contribution which Chnsuanity has to make to the 
interpretation of history It is based on the CioaU I-eccuits which its author 
dehvered at the Umvenity of Edinburgh gs net 

The Contemporary Christ 

THE VERY REV. RICHARD ROBERTS 
With an Iniroducuonbv Dr^Ritfus^M. Jo^es 

The Contemporary Chnsi provides fasonaang readmg for the clergjTnan or the 
layman who is interested in vital cunent trends m the (Ilhnstian religion It forms 
a volume of a notable senes of rebgiffiis works which is bemg edited by the famous 
Quaker theologian Dr Rufus Jones gs net. 
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